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THE    PROTEST    OF    IRISH 
PROTESTANTISM.' 


THE  Protestants  of  Ireland  denounce  the  policy  of   Home  Rule. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Convention  at  Belfast. 
They   protest   agamst   the   repeal  or  modification   of  the   Act  of 
Union. 

They  protest  against  being  placed  under  a  Government  at  the  head 
whereof  will  be  men  judicially  found  guilty  of  intimidation^  of  crime, 
and  of  conspiracy. 

They  protest  against  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy ;  they  protest 
against  the  policy  which  tends  towards  the  predominance  in  Ireland 

•  Tilt;  resolutioon  passed  by  the  Convention  run  as  follows  :  "  That  this  Convention, 
«of--  ••'^■'  ■'■  11,879  delegates,  representing  the  Unionists  of  everv  creed,  class,  and 
pn  lOut  Ulster,  appointed  at  pablic  meetinjrs  hold  in  every  electoral  division 

nf  '       ,  e,  hereby  solemnly  resolves  and  declares:  That  we  express  the  devoted 

loyaJly  oi  Ulster  Unionist*  to  the  Crown  and  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
that  we  avow  our  (ixcd  resolve  to  retain  unchanged  onr  present  position  as  an  integral 
prirtion  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  and  protest  in  the  most  unequivocal  raanner  against 
lie  jiassat'f.  of  any  mea.snre  that  would  rob  us  of  our  inheritance  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liar  -  '  ■  V-  »';>•  priiiectitm  of  which  our  capital  haa  liceii  invested  and  our  homei. 
dt  rtled  ;  that  we  record  our  determination  to  have  nothinrj  to  do  with 

a  1'  isn  to  be  controlled  by  men  resj^ionsible  for  the  crime  and  outiiige  of 

thfi  h.ind  lrf*a^iie,  the  <lishonesty  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  the  cruelties  of  boy- 
ootliiig,  many  of  whom  have  shown  themselves  the  ready  instruments  of  clerical 
(Itmiiuation  ;  that  we  declare  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  onr  conviction  that  the 
jtHetapl  to  act  up  such  a  Parhament  in  Ireland  will  inevitably  result  in  disorder, 
^fiolcnce,  and  bloodshed  such  as  have  not  bt-en  experienced  in  tliis  eenLiiry.  and 
announce  our  resolve  to  take  no  part  in  the  election  or  proceedings  of  such  ,i  Parlia- 
ment, the  authority  of  which,  should  it  ever  be  constituted,  we  shall  he  forced  to  re- 
pudiate :  that  we  protest  against  this  great  question,  which  involves  our  lives,  property, 
and  ri\\\  rifrhts,  being  trejited  as  a  mere  side  issue  in  the  impending  electoral  struggle  ; 
tl).,  il  to  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have  hitherto  been  in  favour  of 

a  rliament  to  abandon  a  demand  which  hopelessly  divides  Irishmen,  and 

10  luiiit  \%uli  us  undtT  the  Imjicrial  Lejjrislature  in  developing  the  resources  and 
furthering  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country. 

"  That  we,  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  desire  to  offer  to  our  brother  Unionists  inhabiting 
the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  the  assurance  of  our  profound  sympathy,  to  place  on 
record  our  conviction  that  their  interests  and  their  perils  are  identical  with  our 
own,  and  to  declare  our  fixe<l  resolve  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  re^^ifiting 
tho  attempt  to  impose  a  Ho'tee  Rule  Parliament  upon  our  country.'' 
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of  ignorance  and  rapacity,  under  the  guidance  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance. 

They  protest  against  the  transformation  of  Parliamentary  sove- 
reignty into  Parliamentary  despotism. 

They  protest  against  the  rights  and  interests,  not  only  of  Irish 
Protestants,  but  of  all  Irishmen,  being  treated  as  a  side  issue  at  a 
general  election,  and  being  staked  on  the  result  of  party  manoeuvres. 

They  warn  their  English  and  Scotch  fellow-countrymen  that  the 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  will  lead  to  civil  warfare 
and  bloodshed,  and  they  deny  the  moral  competence  of  an  Irish  Go- 
vernment set  up  against  the  will  of  a  loyal  minority,  and  supported, 
not  by  its  own  strength,  but  solely  by  the  power  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

They  claim  for  themselves  the  equal  rights  now  possessed  by  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  they  make  no  claim,  as  they  enter- 
tain no  desire,  for  privilege  or  for  ascendancy. 

The  protest  of  the  Convention  is  no  common  protest ;  it  is  delivered 
by  no  common  assembly. 

Look  at  the  Convention  as  it  meets  at  Belfast.  Its  members  are 
gathered  from  all  classes  and  from  all  parties.  Rich  and  poor,  landowners, 
tenant-farmers  and  labourers,  members  of  the  disestablished  Church, 
Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans,  Nonconformists  of  every  denomination, 
Orangemen,  and  Protestants,  to  whom  the  name  of  Orangeman  has 
been  an  abomination,  sit  side  by  side,  united  heart  and  soul  by  their 
common  detestation  of  Home  Rule.  The  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion arie  elected  representatives,  technically,  of  Northern  Protestantism, 
but  in  reality  of  all  Protestants  throughout  the  country — i.e.,  of  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  Irish  people.  The  character,  moreover,  of  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  assembly  commands  respect.  They  are 
not  politicians ;  they  are  not  adventurers ;  they  are  not  boycotters  ; 
they  are  not  moonlighters  ;  they  are  not  the  friends  of  moonlighters  ; 
they  are  not  criminals ;  they  are  not  conspirators.  They  are  men  of 
position  ;  they  are  men  of  substance ;  they  are  men  of  worth  ;  they 
are  men  of  loyalty;  they  are  men,  many  of  them,  of  undeniable 
piety.  The  Convention  opens  with  religious  solemnity.  An  Arch- 
bishop of  the  disestablished  Church  offers  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven  ;  the 
prayer  is  followed  by  the  singing '  of  the  46th  Psalm  :  the  Psalm  is 
given  out  by  the  ex-moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

Students  are  reminded  of  the  religious  movements  which  from 
time  to  time  have  determined  the  destiny  of  England.  Ulstermen, 
whose  grandfathers  in  1782  crowded  into  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers, 
remember  the  traditions  of  the  noblest  among  Irish  patriotic  efforts, 
and  see  in  the  Convention  at  Belfast  a  repetition,  in  spirit,  of  the 
historic  meeting  at  Dnngannon.  The  Convention  of  1892  is  as  patent 
and  important  a  fact  as  was  the  Volunteer  National  Convention  of 
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1783.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  may  determine  the  fate  of  Ireland. 
Oo  its  action  may  depend  the  continued  existence  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     It  cannot  be  resultless. 

What,  then,  are  the  conaequencefi  to  be  anticipated  from  the  meet- 
ing of  this  assembly  ? 

Umonista  may  answer  the  question  with  hopefulness.  The  protest 
of  Irish  Protestantism,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  protest  of  all  the 
liberality,  the  enlightenment,  and  the  loyalty,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  of  Ireland,  must  arouse  the  attention,  as  it  ought  to 
determine  the  decision,  of  the  British  democracy.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  Convention  makes  visible  to  all  men  the  futility  of 
the  promi.se  that  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  will  mean  the 
union  of  hearts  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Grant  that  the 
-conceasion  of  Home  Rule  may  win  us  the  momentary  applause  of 
■desperadoes,  or  of  boycotters,  or  of  dynamiters,  of  the  National 
League  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Grant,  too,  that  such  applause  is 
worth  the  having.  The  Home  Rule  which  pleases  agitators  or  con- 
spirators will  certainly  estrange  from  us  the  trust  and  afTection  of  the 
JDOit  energetic,  the  most  patriotic,  the  most  loyal  class  of  Irishmen. 

It  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  to  suggest  as  a  reason  *  for 
•neglecting  the  protest  of  Ulster  loyalists  that  their  grandfathers  were 
many  of  them  disloyal,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  of  1 898 
Ulster  was  the  most  disaffected  of  the  prON-iuces  of  Ireland.  Tht^  fact 
is  undoubted ;  it  should  never  be  forgotten  ;  it  affords  the  strongest 
of  all  arguments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Separation, 
injustice,  and  inequality  drove  Protestants  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  Union,  justice,  and  equal  rights  have  made  them 
the  most  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  this  is  the  happy 
fruit  of  the  Act  of  Union.  What  can  we  expect  to  be  the  fruit  of 
renewed  disunion  and  renewed  injustice  ?  It  is  more  than  possible 
that,  should  the  British  people  in  an  ill-starred  moment  substitute 
for  the  ascendancy  of  Anglicanism  the  equally  hateful,  and  even  more 
dangerous,  ascendancy  of  Romanism,  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  may, 
not  under  any  fixed  plan,  but  through  the  natural  course  of  events, 
be  transformed  from  Loyalists  into  Nationalists.  For  the  conceasion 
of  Home  Rule  may  well  raise  a  demand  from  Irish  Protestants  for  ab- 
solute independence.  In  this  there  would  be  nothing  either  monstrous 
or  unnatural.  An  Irish  Parliament,  kept  in  existence  by  the  power  of 
Great  Britain,  means  to  them  the  domination  of  adventurers,  of  papists, 
and  of  priests,  supported  by  external  power.  Why  should  not  the  men 
who  are  now  Loyalists  fall  into  the  following  line  of  argument  or  of  feel- 
ing :  **  We  gloried,"  they  may  say,  ''  in  the  equal  rights  secured  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  these  rights  have  been  taken  from  us  ; 
we  are  prepared  to  hold  our  own  as  the  citizens  of  an  independent 
•  See  speech  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Timtt,  May  11,  1692. 
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Ireland ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  a  Parliament  at 
Dublin,  controlled  by  opponents  who  are  unrestrained  evea  by  that 
dread  of  rebellion  which  checks  the  tyranny  of  despots,  since  they 
are  supported  by  the  limitless  strength  of  a  State  which  to  ns 
has  voluntarily  became  an  alien  Power.  We  will  not  risk  futile 
rebellion — we  will  not  offer  even  passive  resistance  ;  but  we  will  join 
hands  with  Irishmen  who  like  ourselves  hate  priestly  domination,  and 
we  will  by  every  legal  means  demand  independence."  To  this  com- 
bination of  Ulstermen  and  Fenians,  the  conscience  and  the  interest  of 
Englishmen  might,  under  conceivable  circumstances,  find  resistance 
difficult  or  impossible. 

But  the  bare  idea  of  separation  is  hatefol  to  any  one  who  values 
national  unity  at  its  true  worth.  It  is  terrible  to  contemplate,  even  in 
imagination,  the  possibility  of  a  movement  which,  should  it  ever  arise, 
would  shake  the  very  foundations  of  British  power.  I^et  us  rest  Lo 
the  thought  that  the  natural  result  of  the  Convention  is  to  avert  this 
and  every  other  peril.  If  the  Convention  proves  to  the  people  of 
England  the  absurdity  of  the  promises  held  forth  by  Gladstonian 
enthusiasm,  then  it  will  have  done  its  proper  work;  it  will  have 
saved  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

If,  however,  Englishmen,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  righteous 
demands  of  their  Irish  fellow-citizens,  overlook  the  weight  due  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Convention,  its  meeting  may  lead  to  great  evil. 

The  instant  and  premising  peril  is  that  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland  may, 
under  the  just  fear  of  future  injustice,  forsake,  in  words  at  least,  the 
strong  ground  of  legality,  and  confuse  the  just  claims  of  citizens  witb 
the  always  dubious  rights  of  rebels. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  which  requires  immediate  con- 
sideration :  How  ought  we  to  meet  the  protest  of  Irish  Pro- 
testantism ? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  various  ways  in  which  we  ought  not  to 
meet  the  serious  claims  of  loyal  fellow-subjects. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  ignore  the  justice  and  gravity  of  the 
complaints  made  by  Protestants,  or  the  reasonableness  of  their  fears. 

What  boots  it  that  my  friend  Mr.  John  Moiley  cannot,  he  tells  U8, 
understand  what  it  is  of  which  these  men  of  Ulster  are  afraid  ?  • 
His  ignorance  is,  for  a  man  of  his  usually  keen  intelligence,  passing 
strange.  It  can  easily,  however,  be  dispelled.  Let  him  consult 
some  French  Republican,  let  him  ask  how  it  happened  that  Gambetta 
declared  "  clericalism  is  the  enemy.*'  Let  him  remember  that  the 
alliance  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  Land  League,  of  Archbishop  Walsh 
and  the  butcher  Condon,  is  the  alliance  between  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Jesuit  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jacobin.  •"  The  san.-i-culottc  with 
the  mitre  on  his  head  and  the  bandage  over  his  eyes  is  to  me  the 
•  Sec  speech  of  Mr.  Morlcy  on  4tb  Muy,  reported  T'mtn,  othMay  1892. 
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worst  sam-culotU  of  all "  iaiis-culottc^.     These  words  are  at  least  as 
tpoe  in  1892  as  they  were  when  written  in  1841  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

How,  again,  can  it  profit  either  England  or  Ireland  that  the  leader 
of  our  so-called  Liberals  should  refuse  to  learn  anything  about  Irish 
afiairs  from  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  Irish  Nonconformist 
ministers?'  No  man,  be  he  old  or  young,  grand  or  insignificant, 
dare,  at  his  peril,  on  such  a  matter  refuse  to  listen  to  the  opinion 
of  such  informants.  The  slight  comes  with  especial  inappropriateness 
from  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  opinion,  not  of  Irish  but  of  English  Non- 
■oonformistSj  directed  his  conduct  towards  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  not  my 
boainess  now  to  consider  whether  a  statesman  pledged  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  appoint  their  own  Ministry  could  con- 
sistently deny  the  right  of  men  whom  he  treats  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Irish  people  to  elect  the  leader  of  their  choice.  What  ought  to 
be  insisted  upon  is  that  in  Irish  matters  the  Nonconformists  of 
Ireland  have  at  least  as  much  claim  to  attention  as  the  Nonconformists 
of  England. 

Again,  the  claims  of  a  large  and  most  respectable  body  of  our 
fellow-citizens  must  not  be  met  by  bounce,  bluster,  or  brutality. 

We  must  regret  that  a  statesman  of  position,  character,  and 
humanity  should  seem  even  indirectly  to  connect  the  terms  *'  rogues 
or  fools  "  with  the  Protestants  of  Ulster.  It  is  even  more  gravely  to 
be  regretted  that  the  designated  future  leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
think  blusterous  jocosity  appropriate  to  the  solemn  importance  of  the 
present  crisis.  With  Sir  William  Harcourt's  military  metaphors, 
with  his  jibes  or  his  insults,  no  sensible  person  need  deeply  concern 
himself.  Still  it  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  should  the  men  of 
Ulster  imagine  that  a  politician  who,  if  his  party  return  to 
power,  must,  by  the  natural  coarse  of  events,  be,  in  no  very  long 
time,  Prime  Minister,  seriously  intends  us  to  anderstand  that  he  will 
not  attend  to  the  demands  of  Ulster  because  he  does  not  believe  that 
Ulster  men  wDl  fight  British  troops  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  are 
men  whose  courage  is  absolutely  undeniable.  They  may  possibly, 
like  most  Irishmen,  be  suspected  of  an  over-readiness  to  vindicate 
their  rights  by  the  use  of  force.  Is  it  tolerable  that  at  the  crisis  of 
their  fate  they  should  be  made  the  objects  of  the  witless  witticism 
of  a  Bombastes  Forioso  ? 

But  Sir  William's  bluster  falls  far  short  of  the  frank  brutalitj'  dis- 
played by  a  Gladstonian  who  is  already  an  influence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition.  Truth  is  not  often  worth  reading,  but  a  passage  I 
have  culled  from  Tntth  well  deserves  attention: 

"  r  wonder  why  the  Duke  of  Caml>ridge,  Sir  Chariea  Dilke,  and  the  othei- 
oiiliLary  authorities,  don't  turn  their  attention  to  Mr.  Kipling's  friend, 
'  fvaxy-Wvizzy ' — not,  indeed,  in  his  *  home  in  the  Soudan,'  but  in  South 

•  See  BaptUt,  May  G,  1892. 
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Africa,  where  he  awarms,  and  seems  exceedingly  ready  to  earn  an  honest 
penny.  I  have  no  doubt  that  *  Fuzzy- VVuzzy,'  if  properly  approached,  would 
take  the  l^ueen's  shilling,  and  if  treat€<l  liberally  in  the  matter  of  clothe*> 
(i.e.,  not  required  to  weai*  them  too  tight,  or  too  many  of  them),  would  make 
a  very  good  soldier  (ijuite  as  good  as  the  Goorldia,  for  example),  and  help  ta 
defend  the  Empire  against  Russia  or  Ulster.  I  doubt  very  much  whether, 
when  it  actually  came  to  the  point,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Saunderson  and 
Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg,  and  their  Orange  friends,  would  really  face  the* 
red-coated  Zulu.  Certtunly  there  would  be  one  great  advantage  in  employ- 
ing the  Zidu  against  the  Orangemen,  that  '  Fuzzy- Wuzzy '  would  clearly  not 
have  that  prejudice  against  'shooting  down  men  of  our  own  race  and  religion,' 
which  we  are  told  would  paralyse  the  trigger-finger  of  Toinniv  Atkins," 
(rmM,  May  lL%  l.S9:i.) 

These  words  aro  published  by,  or  with  the  authority  of,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere ;  and  Mr.  Laboiichere  is  likely  enough  to  be  Home  Secretary 
in  a  Gladstonian  Cabinet.  Think  what  they  mean !  Take  them 
seriously,  and  they  deserve  execration.  Are  they  a  joke  ?  Then  the 
heartless  witling  shows  his  contempt  not  only  for  Ulstermen  but  for 
Irish  men.  This  ia  the  kind  of  joke  which  brutality  itself  never  alm& 
at  any  of  our  fellow-citizens  unless  they  be  Irishmen. 

Meanwhile,  one  wonders  that  our  ITarcourts  and  Laboacheres  do 
not  tremble  at  their  own  pleasantries.  There  still  lives,  I  believe,  the 
Frenchman  who  guided  France  into  war  and  into  ruin  with  a  light 
heart.  His  fate  is  surely  anfficient  warning  against  the  attempt  to 
meet  a  serious  crisis  with  frivolous  hOarity.  But  in  truth  our  funny 
fellows,  our  wags,  of  the  Opposition,  when  they  seem  to  intimate  that 
they  will  never  pay  attention  to  any  claims  of  the  Irish  minority 
until  the  minority's  demands  be  backed  up  by  all  the  pomp,  pride,  and 
circumstance  of  actual  war,  do  themselves  gross  injustice.  We  must 
judge  them  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their  words,  and  we  all  know 
that  they  are  ready  enough  to  be  daunted,  and  driven  from  their 
course,  by  something  far  less  impressive  to  the  imagination  than  the 
pageantry  of  manly  warfare.  Let  there  be  outrage,  let  there  be 
intimidation,  let  there  be  lx)ycotting,  let  there  be  cruelty,  let  there  be 
conspiracy ;  let  the  men  of  Ulster,  if  they  be  base  enough,  degrade 
treason  to  the  level  of  private  criminality,  and  then,  to  judge  by  th© 
recent  past,  Sir  William  Hnrcourt,  and  all  the  most  respected  leaders 
of  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Gladstonian  Opposition,  will 
recognise  in  the  voice  of  Ulster  that  voice  of  the  people  which  waitera 
upon  Providence  are  apt  to  identify  with  the  voice  ot  God. 
Then  the  casuists  of  the  new  school  will  prove  that  crime  is  not 
crime  if  its  object  is  political ;  then  we  shall  be  reminded  that 
leaders  who  are  termed  rebels  and  assassins  by  one  generation  are 
revered  as  patriots  and  heroes  by  another  ;  then  some  Lord  Chancellor 
or  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  well  paid  or  pensioned  for  administering  the* 
law  of  the  land,  will  be  found  to  question  the  impartiality  of 
judges  who   deem   it  their  duty  to  say  that  men  who  conspire  f 
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aspirators,  and  with  a  jocosity  as  unnafcaral  as  it  is  unbecoming,  will 
prove  in  effect  that  because  some  trifles  are  conspiracies^  all  con- 
Bpiracies  are  trifles.  If  the  Ulstermen  wish  to  know  what  is  the 
kind  of  warfare  which,  if  it  does  not  enlist  the  sympathy,  certainly 
secores  the  respect  of  Gladstonians,  let  them  study  the  Report  of 
the  Special  Commission,  and  read  with  care  the  whole  series  of 
Gladstonian  apologies  for  crime  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Hansard. 
ITiank  liearen,  that  neither  the  precedents  of  Parnellism,  nor  the 
casuistry  of  Mr.  Parnell's  English  advocates  and  allies,  will  enlist  the 
sympathies  or  con'npt  the  moral  judgment  of  the  grave,  it  may  be 
stern,  Trotestants  who  met  at  Belfast  to  deliberate  on  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  Protestantism,  the  prosperity,  and  the  freedom  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  idle  again  to  try  to  meet  a  protest  springing  from  the  dread  of 
real  perils  by  the  tender  of  illusory  guarantees. 

Thousands  of  Irishmen  dread  that  the  government  of  an  Irish 
Parliament  may  be  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  unscrupulosity.  The  fear 
is  genuine ;  it  is  not  in  itself  unreasonable  ;  Committee  Room  No.  1 5 
cannot  constitute  either  an  Executive  or  a  Parliament  fit  to  govern 
any  dvilioed  country.  Let  no  one  think  to  dispel  this  fear  by 
promising  that  the  new  Gladstonian  Constitution  shall  contain  ample 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  every  man's  rights  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Trust  in  paper  guarantees  is  folly.  The  difficulties  in  governing 
Ireland,  which  form  the  strongest  plea  for  Home  Rule,  are  not  one- 
tenth  as  great  as  would  be  the  difficulty,  or  in  truth  the  impossibility, 
of  enforcing  against  Ireland  under  the  system  of  Home  Rule  the 
gaaranteee  which  should  limit  the  authority  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
No  guarantee,  moreover,  against  unjust  legislation  provides  security 
against  the  far  worse  evil  of  unjust  administration.  In  1859  an 
abolitionist  possessed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union 
all  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen.  No  one  is  simple  enough  to 
suppose  that  in  1859  Mi'.Ganison  could,  without  risk  of  being  murdered, 
have  harangued  against  the  peculiar  institution  at  New  Orleans  or 
Charleston.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  in  1852  the  law  of  the  land. 
Does  any  man  suppose  that  in  1852  it  was  easy  to  arrest  a  fugitive 
slave  in  Massachusetts?  But  of  all  worthless  guarantees,  the  most 
worthless — if  in  such  matters  there  be  possibilities  of  comparison — is 
the  guarantee  which  Gladstonian  wisdom  is  likely  to  offer  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom — that  is,  the  retention  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This,  it  will  be  said,  saves  the 
eovereignty  of  Parliament,  and  secures  the  liberty,  property,  and  lives 
of  Irish  Protestants.  Verbally  the  assertion  is  plausible  j  practically 
it  is  false.  For  the  retention  of  Irish  members  at  Westminster  is  in 
reality  the  security,  not  that  the  rights  of  Irish  Protestants  shall  be 
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protected,  but  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  never  be  able  to  use 
its  nominal  power  for  the  protection  of  Irish  Proteatanta.  In  truth, 
this  precious  piece  of  subtle  policy  is  worse  than  worthless.  If  its 
aim  be  to  secure  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  in  reality  govern 
Ireland^  then  it  condemns  Home  Rule;  if  its  aim,  aa  assuredly  would 
be  its  result,  is  to  ensure  that  the  British  Parliament  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  government  of  Ireland,  then  it  means  the  desertion  of 
the  Loyalists.  It  means  desertion  combined  with  treachery*  for  it 
conceals  desertion  under  the  delusive  appearance  of  continued  pro- 
tection. 

Lastly,  no  man  of  whatever  pai-ty  should  by  rash  words  drive  or 
encourage  the  I'rotestants  of  Ulster  to  rash  acts,  or  even  to  the  use 
of  rash  language. 

This  is  a  matter  on  which  every  man  must  speak  under  the  sense 
of  the  gravest  responsibility.  Whether  it  be  necessary  that  some 
special  licence  should  be  allowed  to  Parliamentary  orators  I  know  not ; 
but  to  a  private  man,  trained  to  resj>ect  and  obey  the  law,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  words  of  the  law  are  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  voice  of  justice,  it  would  seem  that  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  a  speaker  or  writer  if  he,  by  spoken  or  written  word, 
suggests  to  loyal  citi:!:ens  who,  not  without  reason,  stand  in  fear  of  gross 
injoetice,  but  who  have  not  yet  suffered  wrong,  that  they  should  even 
hypothetically  contemplate  something  beyond  constitutional  re.sistanoe 
to  wrong,  and  should  desert  the  unassailable  position  held  by  those 
who  support  the  law  and  claim  to  be  protected  by  the  law.  It  is 
at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  that  we  feel  all  the  evil  which  flows 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  political 
world  of  England  between  them  is  estopped  from  objecting  to  law- 
lessness. The  defenders  of  disloyalty  and  conspiracy  have  put  them- 
selves out  of  court.  Shame  should  prevent  the  apologists  or  palliators 
of  boycotting  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  from  expressing  even  the 
mildest  disapproval  of  the  passive  resistance  of  Ulster  to  a  Goveni- 
ment  which,  should  it  ever  come  into  existence,  would  be  created  by 
overstraining  the  moral,  though  not  the  legal,  limits — for  there  are 
none — to  Parliamentary  sovereignty.  There  is  no  douljt  as  to  the 
course  recommended  to  English  Unionists  by  that  civil  prudence 
which  is  only  another  form  of  justice.  Let  us  follow  the  advice  of 
Burke,  and  decline  to  raise  cases  upon  the  constitution.  There  is  no 
need  either  to  express,  or  to  form,  an  opinion  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  resistance,  either  passive  or  active,  to  legally  constituted 
authorities  may  be  allowable.  If  we  subscribe  to  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  we  cease  to  be  Whigs,  and  desert  the  noblest 
traditions  of  the  Whig  revolution.  If  we  affirm  the  right  of  insurrec- 
tion, we  join  the  school  of  ruflians  aud  assassins  whose  teachers  were 
Robespierre  and  Marat.      Iso  one  will   deny  that   cases  might  arise 
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under  which  Ulstermen,  or  any  other  class  of  citizens,  would  be 
justified  in  resistance  to  the  law,  jnst  as  no  one  can  deny  that  circum- 
stances may  conceivably  arise  under  which  a  good  man  may  find  it  a 
duty  to  tell  lies  or  to  do  an  act  which  technically  makes  him  guilty  of 
murder.  But  the  casuistry  of  politics  is  as  useless  and  misguiding  as 
the  casuistry  of  morab.  We  will  leave  such  matters  for  discussion  in 
debating  societies.  We  will,  however,  bear  in  mind  how  great  are 
the  perils  which  may  arise  should  Parliament  by  renouncing,  in  part 
at  least,  the  right  and  neglecting  the  duty  to  protect  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  renounce  its  moral  claim  to  their  allegiance.  We  will 
remember  also  that  no  actual  injustice  has  as  yet  been  done  to  the 
men  of  Ulster,  and  if  the  Unionists  of  England  do  their  duty,  no  actual 
injustice  ever  can  be  done.  Civil  war  may  occasionally  be  right,  but 
it  is  right  only  when  it  is  an  absolute  and  undeniable  duty.  The 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire  declined  to  join  Monmouth  at  Sedgmoor ; 
for  James  the  Second,  though  he  threatened  to  be  a  tyrant,  had 
not  then  broken  the  law.  The  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  brought  over 
William  and  his  Dutch  army  to  England ;  for  before  William 
landed  at  Torbay  .lames  had  become  a  law-breaker,  and  had  been 
transformed  from  a  king  into  a  tyrant.  To  legalised  injustice,  or  the 
threat  of  legalised  injustice,  the  true  and,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
least,  the  always  triumphant  reply  is  legal  and  constitutional  resistance. 

To  know  how  the  protest  of  Irish  Protestantism  ought  not  to  be 
met  goes  far  towards  telling  us  how  it  ought  to  be  met  by  patriotic 
Englishmen. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  admit  that  the  fears  of  the  IVotestants 
are  reasonable,  and  that  their  claims  are  righteous. 

They  have  the  same  right  to  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union  as  their  forefathers  had  to  protest  against  its  enactment. 
There  is  no  inconsistency.  They  protest  against  repeal  because,  as 
things  stand,  the  Union  is  a  security  for  the  liberties  of  Irishmen  and 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Their  grandfathers  pro- 
tested against  the  enactment  of  the  Union,  because  it  did  then  imperil 
the  newly-won  liberties,  and  did  not  secure  the  prosperity,  of  their 
country. 

They  are  right  in  dreading  Catholic  ascendancy  for  the  same  rea- 
son for  which  many  of  their  forefathers  detested  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy ;  and  they  are  emphatically  right  in  fearing  the  predominance 
in  Irish  politics  of  an  ignorant  and  domineering  priesthood. 

They  are  right  in  protesting  against  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament 
being  turned  into  Parliamentary  despotism.  Parliamentary  sove- 
reignty was  the  technical  plea  which  afforded  a  good  technical 
vindication  for  refusal  to  give  ear  to  the  complaints  of  our  loyal 
American  colonies.     A  war,  ending  in  disaster,  was  needed  to  teach 
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George  III.  and  his  people  that  you  cannot  argue  men  into  slavery. 
K  anything  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  errors  of  our  forefathers,  then 
we  ought  to  gain  the  most  valuable  instruction  from  a  comparison 
between  the  contest  with  the  colonists,  and  the  conflict  which  we  are 
invited  to  undertake  with  the  Irish  Loyalists.  Note  how  similar 
are  the  cases.  The  American  colonists  wero  loyal ;  so  are  the  Irish 
Protestants.  The  colonists  clung  to  the  connection  with  England ; 
so  do  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster.  The  colonists  complained  that  the 
spirit  was  sacrificed  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Their  position 
lacked  logical  consistency,  but  in  substance  they  were  right.  The 
absolute  power  of  Parliament  exists  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens  ;  but  Parliamentary  supremacy  was  used  by 
George  III.,  and  by  the  English  people,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  American  colonists  in  a  position  of  subordination  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  England.  Ulster  complains  that  the  legal  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  is  about  to  be  misused ;  that  it  is  about  to  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Protestants  and  enlightened  Catholics 
under  the  heel  of  Archbishop  Walsh  and  of  Mr.  Healy.  Lawyers  or 
pedants  may  prove  that  Parliament  has  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  its 
power.  But  no  astuteness  of  legal  argument  will  ever  conceal  from 
men  of  good  sense  that  under  a  system  of  Home  Rule  Irishmen  would 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  Imperial  Government  from  that 
which  is  occupied  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen ;  not  a  word  of 
the  Act  of  Union  might,  it  is  possible,  have  been  repealed  ;  but  every 
one  would  know  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  lost  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  to  them  from  the  union  between  the  two 
islands. 

The  Irish  Loyalists,  in  short,  are  right  in  contending  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  against  the  will  of  a  loyal  minority  would  overstrain 
the  moral  authority  of  Parliament  j  every  doctrine  of  Parliamentary 
sovereignty  justified  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  yet  every 
Englishman  now  admits  that  the  statute,  which  ought  at  once  to  have 
united  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  State,  lacked  much  of  that 
moral  sanction  which  gives  weight  to  legal  obligation,  just  because 
the  Act  was  passed  in  the  face  of  the  protest  made  by  the  independ- 
ence and  the  intelligence  of  Protestant  Ireland. 

Nor  can  any  one  say  that  the  evils  which  Irish  Protestants  antici- 
pate from  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Executive  and  an  Irish  Parliament 
aro  imaginary. 

The  creation  of  an  Irish  Executive  and  of  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
undoubtedly  deprive  Irishmen  of  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  decided,  not  by  niceties  or 
quibbles  about  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  but  by  the  use  of  the  moat 
ordinary  common-sense.  Home  Rule  is  to  be  granted  in  order  that 
an  Irish  Executive  and  an  Irish  Parliament  may  rule  Ireland,  Im' 
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Ireland  is  to  possess  a  real  Irish  Ministry  and  a  real  Irisli  Legislature, 
then  the  Irish  Cabinet  and  the  Irish  Parliament  will,  in  all  questions 
which  aftect  the  daily  life  of  citizens,  as  truly  govern  Ireland  as  tiie 
Victorian  Ministry  and  the  Victorian  I^arliament,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  govern  Victoria.  Nor  can  any  sane  man  deny  that  the 
heroes  of  the  Land  League  would,  under  a  system  of  Home  Rule^ 
become  the  rulers  of  Ireland.  To  deny  it  is  to  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  since  the  immediate  g^round 
on  which  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  is  advocated  is  that  the  Land 
League  and  their  allies  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  further  demonstrable,  on  grounds  both  of  theory  and 
of  experience,  that  in  an  Irish  Parliament  the  control  of  Ireland 
wuald  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Why  should  the  eccle- 
aistics  who  vanquished  ]*amell  fail  to  subdue  Parnell's  nominees 
and  dependants? 

\Vliat  absurdity,  again,  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  rule  of  the 
pnests  and  the  priests'  nominees  would  be  oppressive  ?  Assume  that 
the  guarantees  provided  by  the  new  Constitution  against  unjust  legis- 
lation are  operative.  The  grossest  oppression  may  be  worked  without 
the  passing  of  a  single  law  which  would  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of 
English  electors.  Unjust  administration  is  a  far  more  potent  instru- 
ment of  injustice  than  unjust  legislfttion  ;  you  can  despoil  a  land- 
lord by  refusing  him  the  means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  rent ; 
yon  can  exclude  an  opponent  from  power  by  tampering  with  the 
ballot-box ;  you  can  cut  short  the  public  career  of  every  IVotestant 
by,  in  fact,  reserving  every  prize  and  every  lucrative  oflGce  for  Roman 
Catholics.  Nor  let  any  one  plead  that  the  power  of  the  Protestants 
will  be  their  protection.  If  Ireland  were  independent,  Ulster  wonld 
rule  Ireland ;  but  if  Ireland  be  still  dependent  upon  England,  then 
the  Home  Rule  Government  at  Dublin  will  be  protected  in  its  deeds 
of  oppression  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  The  plain  truth  is 
timt  tlie  opposition  of  Ulster  is  fatal  to  the  policy  of  Home  Rule. 
For  Dublin  to  rule  Belfast  with  the  aid  of  England  would  be  infamy  ; 
for  Dublin  to  try  to  rule  Belfast  without  the  aid  of  England  would 
be  madneas. 

The  Protestants,  again,  are  right  when  they  demand  that  their  fate 
ahall  not  be  decided  as  a  mere  side  issue  in  tlie  controversy  between 
the  conservatives  and  the  revolutionists  of  England.  It  is  revolting 
to  common  sense  and  to  common  justice  that  English  statesmen 
should  call  upon  English  electors  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  Irish  Pro- 
tectants, because  English  electors  are  anxious  to  put  down  intemper- 
ance or  to  tax  the  ground-rents  of  the  London  landlords.  If  the 
English  electors  are  really  convinced  that  the  time  hiis  come  when  the 
policy  of  Union,  for  which  statesmen  of  all  schools  have  laboured,  is 
to  be  given    up,  and   that   justice   requires  the   support  of  Catholic 
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ascendancy  in  Ireland  by  the  Protestant  democracy  of  England  and 
Scotland,  then  let  the  momentous  decision  be  announced  with  calm- 
ness and  deliberation.  Let  the  Union  bo  dissolved  with  at  least  as 
much  reflection  as  was  given  to  its  creation. 

Tarn  the  matter  which  way  you  will,  and  the  result  comes  out  as 
clear  as  day,  that  in  the  substance  of  their  protest  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  are  right ;  to  admit  this  is  a  matter  both  of  duty  and  of 
wisdom. 

But  the  making  of  this  admission  does  not  exhaust  the  duty  of 
Unionists.  It  is  for  them  to  free  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  from  all 
fear  of  suffering  wrong.  They  can  thus  take  away  even  the  semblance 
of  an  excuse  for  lawless  resistance  of  injastice.  This  duty  is  one 
which  the  Unionist  leaders  can,  as  it  happens,  perform  with  ease.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  pledge.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  should  give  in  distinct  words — what 
I  fully  believe  they  have  all  and  each  intended  to  give  by  implication — 
as  solemn  a  pledge  as  can  be  given  to  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects 
that  ihe  Union,  which  is  the  safeguard  of  their  rights,  their  property, 
and  their  lives»  shall  never  be  touched  or  tampered  with  except  at  the 
express  command  and  by  the  deliberate  will  of  the  nation. 

It  is  of  importance  that  my  meaning  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear.  The  pledge  for  which  I  ask  is  no  empty  form  of  words  ;  it  is 
an  act;  it  contains  a  policy,  and  a  policy  which,  if  adopted,  may  be 
the  safety  of  the  nation. 

The  reason  why  such  a  pledge  may  be  of  supreme  importance,  and 
moreover  can  be  easily  made  good,  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  the  peculiarities  of  our  existing  Constitution. 

No  one  of  any  party  seriously  believes  that  the  people  of  England 
would,  if  consulted  on  the  subject  of  Home  Kule  alone,  consent  to 
dissolve  the  Union  with  Ireland.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be 
disputed,  but  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Gladstonians. 
AVhen  a  definite  measure  of  Home  RuleVas  placed  before  the  electors, 
the  electorate  rejected  it.  The  Gladstonians  have  taken  care  that  no 
definite  scheme  should  again  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Gladstone  has  np  to  the  present  moment  refused  all 
information,  not  only  upon  the  details,  but  also  upon  the  principles  of 
his  Home  Hule  policy.  Nor  would  the  effect  of  this  reticence  be 
removed  if,  before  this  article  appear  in  print,  he  should,  amidst  the 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  general  election,  vouchsafe  to  the  country 
some  revelation  as  to  the  lines  on  which  his  next  Home  Rule  Bill  ib 
to  be  drawn ;  it  is  too  late  now  for  any  measure  modifying  or 
repealing  the  Act  of  Union  to  receive  adequate  diacuasion  before  the 
day  when  the  people  of  England  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  their 
representatives.  The  one  object,  moreover,  of  the  Opposition  has 
been  to  mix  up  the  simple  issue  whether  Ireland  shall  or  shall  •^■'^^  ^^-^ 
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prned  b7  a  aeparate  Irish  Executire  depending  for  it»  existence 
"ttpon  a  separate  Irish  Parliament,  with  all  the  issues  which  divide  the 
Conservatism   and  the  Radicalism  of   the  country.     It  is   therefore 
possible  that  the  people  of  England  might  pnt  a  Government  of  Home 
Kulers  in  office,  not  because  the  people  wished  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
Union,  but  because  they  desired  an  Eight  Hours   Bill,   the  payment 
of  members,  the  taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  a  score  of  other  real  or 
>^ed  benefits  promised  to  artisans  and  labourers  with  more  or  less 
_.;  ateuess  by  the   Opposition.      What    Ulstermen  dread  is  that  a 
Ministiy  of  Home  Rulers  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  measure  of  Home 
Rnle,  not  because  the  English  people  have  ceased  to  value  the  Union, 
but  because  the  most  important  iesiie  which  can  by  any  possibility  call 
for  the  verdict  of  the  nation  may  be  decided  as  a  side  issue  of  less  real 
moment  than  the  question  whether  the  London  County  Council   shall 
be  allowed  to  purchase  the  London  tramways.     That  this  should  be 
the  result  of  our  present  party  system  is  at  once  monstrous  and  pos- 
sible.  The  Unionist  leaders  can,  however,  avert  this  calamitous  result 
uf  party  tactics  by  the  simple  pledge  that  uoder  no  circumstances 
Bh^l  it  be  allowed  to  take  place.     They  can  and  should  give  public 
notice  that  everj^  resource  of  the  Constitation  shall  be  employed — I 
will   even   say  strained — in   order  to   secure  a  distinct,   indubitable 
appeal  to  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule.      That   such  an 
appeal  would  be  fatal  to  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  is  to  no  Unionist, 
aad,  it  may  be  suspected,  to  few  Gladstonians,  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  pledge  is  one  which  can  be  kept.     The  means  for  obtaining  an 
appeal  to  the  people  lie  near  at  hand.     All  that  is  needed  is  courage 
.to  use  them. 

The  most  obvious  method  is  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  announce  and 

pcarry  out  its  intention  of  rejecting  every  Home  Rule  Bill  which  may 

Ije  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  until  a  General  Election  has 

taken  place  at  which  the  question  is  raised  whether  a  definite  Home 

llule   Bill    shall    pass   into   law,   and  such    a  Bill,    having   been    as 

distinctly  approved  as  the  Bill  of  1886  was  rejected  by  the  electorate, 

Jl  have  ogain  been  presented  to  their  Lordships  for  acceptance. 

Oldmately,  let  the   Opposition   say  what  they   will,   the   House   of 

ords  baa  the  power  to  compel  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  hence 

^0  compel  a  general  election,  at  which  the  question  whether  a  particular 

■lome  Rule  Bill  shall  pass  may  be  distinctly  submitted  to  the  electors. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  machinations  of  party  leaders,  and  to  the 

sibly  indecisive  result  of  a  general  election,  the  issue  on  which  a 

fverdict   is   required    may  be   either   indistinctly  raised  or  indistinctly 

anawered.     Then  will  come  into  play  the  last  resource  of  the  Unionists. 

Acting  through  the  House  of  Lords,  they  must  insist  that  no  Bill 

giving  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament  shall  be  passed  unlesa  it  be  made 

one  of   its  provisions  that  the  Bill  shall  not  become  law  unless  and 
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until  it  has  within  a  fixed  time  been  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
whole  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  been  approved  of 
by  the  majority  of  the  electors.  Thia  is  the  principle  of  the  Referendum. 
With  the  details  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect  we  need  not  here 
concern  ourselves.  It  is  in  essence  an  appeal  on  a  matter  of  national 
importance  from  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  electors, 
from  a  party  to  a  nation. 

No  doubt  various  objections  may  be  made  to  the  policy  here  advo- 
cated. "  It  is/'  men  will  say,  **  a  novelty."  Are  the  enthusiasts, 
the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists,  who  form  the  backbone  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, the  persons  who  can  object  to  novelties?  "It  is  essentially 
democratic'  Are  our  Democrats  turned  traitors  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  ?  The  plain  truth  is,  that  they  dislike  the  system  of  an 
appeal  to  the  nation,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  of  urgent  importance 
that  the  voice  of  the  nation  should  be  heard,  because  the  appeal,  though 
in  accordance  with  democratic  principles,  will  almost  certainly  turn  out 
to  be  of  a  conservative  tendency.  **  The  appeal,"  we  shall  of  course 
be  told,  "  is  unconstitutional."  This  objection  does  not  come  with  a 
good  grace  from  innovators  who  are  undermining  or  battering  down 
tiie  Constitution.  But  it  has  legitimate  weight  with  men  of  judgment  _ 
and  of  moderation.  My  reply  is  that  we  must  not  be  frightened  by  ■ 
words.  The  essence  of  our  Constitution  is  the  constant  modifica- 
tion of  its  castorns  for  the  sake  of  saving  its  principles.  The 
fundamental  principle  which  underlies  every  conventional  rule  is 
that  the  fate  of  the  nation  shall  be  decided  by  the  nation. 
There  is  a  danger  that  at  the  present  crisis  the  national  fortunes  may 
be  determined  by  party  intrigues.  It  is,  therefore,  emphatically  a 
case  where  old  machinery  may  be  rightly  put  to  a  more  or  less  new 
use,  and  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  may,  like  the  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  Crown,  be  employed  to  ensure  the  supremacy  of  the 
nation.  There  are,  indeed,  prudent  men  who  fear  that  the  full 
exertion  of  the  legal  powers  possessed  by  the  Peers  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Upper  House.  The  fear  is  groundless.  In  a 
democratic  age  and  country  it  is  impossible  for  any  authority,  whether 
it  be  the  Crown,  the  Peers,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  to  oppose  itself 
deliberately  to  the  will  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  to  the 
deliberate  decision  of  t!ie  majority  among  the  electors.  But  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  neither  fanatics  nor  fools.  To  oppose  the 
people  is  one  thing ;  to  insist  that  on  a  matter  of  national  moment  the 
people  shall  be  consulted  is  another.  No  Democracy  was  ever 
oflended  because  the  leaders  of  a  great  party  refused  to  assent  to  a 
measure  until  the  Democracy  had  declared  its  will.  Grant,  however, 
though  the  concession  is  needless,  that  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  imperilled  :  the  case  is  one  where  the  risk  must  be 
incurred.    No  law  ought  to  be  broken,  but  no  innovation  should  be 
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rejected  whicli  prevents  the  unity  of  the  nation  from  being  sacrificed 
to  the  exigencies  or  the  fanaticism  of  a  faction. 

As  to  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  pledge  to  secure  the 

Protestants  of  Ireland  against  being  made  the  victims  of  some  party 

intrigue  or  compromise  is  to  be  redeemed  we  may  be  indifferent ;  the 

essential  thing  is  thai  the  pledge  be  given,  and  that  the  pledge  be 

kept.     That  its  effect  would  be  great  and  salutary  admits  not  of 

doubt.  The  Loyalists  of  Ireland  would  feel  at  once  that  their  worst  fears 

were  dispelled.    They  know  already  that  if  the  next  election  maintains 

the  Unionists  in  power,  the  success  of  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  will 

have  been  rendered  impossible ;  they  would  then  also  know  that  even 

should  the  next  General  Election  give  the  Gladstonians  a  majority, 

there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland  should  expect 

the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  for  such  a  repeal  could  never  take  place 

without  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Once,  in  short,  let  the  Unionists  of  Great  Britain  assure  the  Irish 

Loyalists  of  their  effective  and  strenuous  aid  in  opposing  constitutional 

resistance  to  disastrous  and  unjust  change  in  the  Constitution,  and 

the  air  of  the  political  world  will  be  cleared.     The  energy  of  the  men 

of  Ulster  will  add  strength  to  the  action  of  their  English  friends,  and 

reliance  on  the  part  of  Irish  Protestants  on  the  promised  appeal  to 

the  nation  will   make  Loyalists  feel  that  threats  even  of  passive 

resistance  to  the  law  are  useless  and  out  of  place,  since  the  resources 

of  the  Constitution  will    be  sufficient  to  save  every  loyal    man    in 

Ireland,  no  less  than  in  England,  from  even  the  dread  of  legalised 

injustice. 

A.  V.  Dicey. 
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THIS  article  is  published  on  the  distinct  condition  that  the  namO 
of  the  writer  shall  never  be  divulged.  As  I  am  about  to  tear" 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  hypocrisy,  and  expose  the  cherished  bogeys 
that  are  used  to  scare  the  timid,  iny  facts  will  be  impugned,  and  my 
inferences  derided,  and  the  displeasure  of  my  friends  will  wax  hot,  ii»- 
proportion  to  the  fulness  of  knowledge  with  which  I  bring  light  to^ 
bear  on  their  arguments  and  proceedings. 

There  will  be  a  dangerous  outburst  of  Ulsterical  wrath  on  thep 
publication  of  this  article ;  but  the  editor,  and  not  the  author,  mxu^ 
brave  the  storm.  Should  duels  have  to  be  fought,  the  editor  must 
fight  them.  He  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  shillelaghs,  and  actions 
at  law,  and  even  the  ''  last  damp  ditch,"  if  needs  be;  but  the  authorily 
of  this  impeachment,  like  the  authorship  of  '*  Junius'  Letters,"  must 
remain  a  profound  and  insoluble  mystery. 

On  my  part,  I  engage  to  keep  strictly  to  facts  easily  tested,  and  to 
arguments  that  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  self- evidencing  simplicity,  so 
that  should  the  editor  be  called  on  to  suffer  for  anything  that  I  may 
advance,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  a  martyr 
for  the  truth. 

Why  should  I  withhold  ray  name  as  the  author  of  this  article  ?  I 
admit  at  once  that  my  motive  is  not  modesty.  I  should  be  very 
proud  to  see  an  article  in  the  CoNTEMroRARY  Review  over  my  name ; 
but  with  many  of  our  ministers  who  see  through  the  rant  and  cant 
of  party  politics,  I  know  that  Home  Rule  is  coming  inevitably,  impelled 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  become 
a  public  martyr  to  hasten  a  cause  that  is  approaching,  swift  as  time, 
and  certain  as  destiny. 

The  following  story,  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  victim  himself. 
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I,  I  trast,  enable  the  reaiar  to  see  that  there  raay  ba  good  reasons 
for  silence  on  the  part  of  Home  Rale  Presbyterian  ministerg,  and  that 
I  need  no  farther  apology  fijr  sending  this  article  forth  on  ita  merits, 
without  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  my  aignatare.  Should 
therefore  any  ingenious  critic  insinaate  that  I  doubtless  have  suflScient 
reasons,  kuown  to  myself,  for  withholding  my  name,  I  herewith  fore- 
•Ul  the  amiable  remark  by  declaring  emphatically  '*  I  have." 

SrATEMENT   BY    THE   ReV.    MaTTHEVV    MaCAULAY. 

"  ,  .  .  .  First.  I  WAS  forty  yenrs  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion of  McKelvey's  Grove,  in  County  Mona^han.  I  was  the  first  ministsr 
of  til©  congregiition,  and  I  succeeded  in  erecting  meeting-house,  schoDl-hoiise, 
und  manse,  ami  I  left  them  all  free  of  debt  on  my  retirement. 

''Second,  I  made  a  speech  nt  Castlebbiyney  m  April  l«Ht)  m  favour  of  the 

two  Gladstonian  ouudi-iiites,  Mr.  J.  (iivan  and  Mr.  W.  Findlater.     This  gave 

roflon?e  to  Lord  Templetown,  and  his  .'itj^eut,  who   a  few  months  afterwards 

►Refused  to  pay  me  the  annual  donation  which  I  had  been  receiving  for  over 

tliirty  years, 

"Third.  Lord  Templetown  and  his  agent,  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Brooke, 
altompted  in  the  year  18H5  to  deprive  me  of  the  turbary  I  had  held  for  a 
long  series  of  years  ;  but  I  successfully  resisted  this  attempt. 

•'Fourth.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  IHHr.,  as  my  wife  and  I  were 
••etuming  to  our  manse,  along  the  Queen's  highway,  svu  Orange  drumming 
pvtrtY  of  half-intoxicated  men,  about  two  humlied  in  number,  waylaid  us, 
>  ■    us,  cursed  3Iacaulay,  the  Pope,  and  Cilad.Htone.     Our   lives  were 

i  ' ,  for  had  the  excited  animal  I  was  driving  <lashed  over  the  preci- 

t»ice  which  was  on  one  pido  of  the  road,  we  could  hardly  have  escaped. 

"  Fifth.  On  the  night  of  July  10,  IHHH,  my  meeting-house  was  desecrated 
^  V  ix  [iiu-ly  that  broke  into  it,  and  plastei^ed  the  avails  in  several  places  with 
^v*eh  Orange  mottoes  as  *  No  suriender,'  '  Jso  Pope,'  '  No  Macaulay,' 

"Sixth.  In  the  mouth  of  August  IHHU  four  Oniiigemen  canvassed  my  con- 
C5**egiilion  from  end  to  end  (one  of  these  four  wa.<;  and  is  tlie  master  of  one  of 
"•- tie  Omnge  lotlges  in  the  locality),  and  got  a  memorial  or  document  signed 
•^>?"tiie  heads  of  fifty  faunlies,  declaring  that  they  would  never  pay  a  farthing 
*^^  Hlipend,  or  enter  the  meeting-house,  while  I  was  its  minister.  That 
^•acument  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Baliibay  Presbyter}'.  (Tliis 
*ejti«r  was  written  in  IHHS.) 

''Seventh.  By  the  advice  of  experienced  ministers  1  had  to  give  up  my 
*^'^ui-ch,  my  manse  and  farm,  and  a  large  amount  of  my  inccmie,  and  retire 
^<i  my  native  County  Dtjwn. 

"  Eighth.  In  the  spring  of  1887,  when   Mr.  Bilfour  was   called  on  to 

'count  for  this  ca.se  of  outrage  on  my  meeting-house,  he  sfiid  it  was  only 

f^j^  few  Orange  lilies  that  had  been  attached  to  the  walls,  and  that  no  injuiy 

"^^as  done  to  me 

"  Matthew  Macaulay." 

Mr.  Macaulay  was  an  able  minister,  in  good  standing  in  the 
byterian  Church.  He  had  raised  the  congregation,  and  built  the 
,  irch,  school-house,  and  manse.  He  had  married  and  baptised 
iftostof  his  congregation.  He  had  been  their  teacher,  guide,  comforter. 
Be  had  wept  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  rejoiced  with  them  in 
their  joy.  Besides,  he  belonged  to  a  good  old  Presbyterian  stock—a 
Uvitical  family — that  had  given  a  large  number  of  loyal  and  learned 
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ministers  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  Presbyterian  he  was 
"  perfect  in  his  generation,"  and  his  private  life  among  the  people  for 
forty  years  was  unstained  by  a  single  spot.  But  these  considerations 
were  of  no  avail  as  weighed  against  the  unspeakable  crime  of  giving 
a  helping  hand  to  a  Presbyterian  candidate,  of  whom  Lord  Templetown, 
and  his  agent,  and  the  Orange  roughs  disapproved. 

Mr.  Macaulay  had  been  a  farmer's  son,  and  he  had  known  daring 
his  whole  life  the  meaning  of  landlordism  in  Ireland.  '•  I  had 
seen,"  he  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '*  my  beautiful  and  loving  mother 
slaving  from  early  dawn  to  midnight,  winter  and  summer,  year  in 
and  year  out,  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  landlord.  Every  good  thing 
produced  was  for  the  landlord.  The  fat  pig,  the  meskins  of  butter,  the 
hens'  and  ducks'  eggs  went  to  satisfy  his  rapacity.  And  my  mother, 
who  toiled  incessantly,  had  for  her  reward  the  barest  existence,  and  was 
seldom  able  to  enjoy  even  the  husks  that  remained  from  the  fruits  of 
her  industry." 

A  Presbyterian  condidate,  one  of  the  Findlaters  who  hag  laid  the 
Presbyterian  Church  under  lasting  obligations,  came  to  Mr.  !Macaulay's 
neighbourhood,  with  a  message  of  mercy  and  hope  to  the  oppressed. 
Mr.  Macaulay  dared  to  support  him,  and  he  was  driven  from  home 
and  church  by  landlord  and  Orange  fury.  I  think  this  will  explain 
the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  bo  sympathetically  at  the 
meeting  at  Mr.  Piogers' — namely,  that  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers 
convey  to  him  their  sympathy,  bnt  prudently  decline  to  have  their  names 
made  public. 

Ulsteria  is  not  the  mere  blind  fury  that  the  coiner  of  the  word 
sapposed  it  to  be  in  his  interesting  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-calculated  though  desperate  attempt  of  the 
Tory  party  to  maintain  their  class  ascendency  in  Ireland.  Its  motive 
ifi  sordid  greed — the  lust  for  power  to  live  on  the  labour  of  others. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  the  movement  are  the  descendants  of  the 
hucksters  who  sold  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ninety- two  years  ago 
for  the  round  sum  £1,260,000,  and  who  have  since  usurped  the  oflSces 
and  captured  the  emoluments  of  State,  and  desire  to  hold  them  for 
themeelves,  their  heirs,  administrators,  and  assigns.  These  men,  who 
have  misruled  Ireland  in  the  sole  interest  of  themselves  and  their 
class,  fear  the  legislation  of  f airplay  and  equal  justice  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  with  a  view  to  resisting  it  they  have  called  into 
action  religious  bigotry  and  Orange  passion. 

The  men  who  now  suggest  civil  war  to  maintain  their  selfish 
interests,  know  well  what  they  are  about.  They  are  the  relatives  and 
confederates  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  several  of  them  arc  now,  or 
were  formerly,  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Salisbury's  anticipations 
and  suggestions  of  blood-shedding  were  not  mere  rhetorical  expressions 
which   took  form   in   the  heat  of  a  bitter  party   speech,  but  words 
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?hed  and  deliberat^sly  uttered  in  f  iirtheraace  of  hia  frienda'  cause. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Londoaderry  do  not  really  wish  to  engage  £n 
civil  war,  which  would  sound  the  knell  of  their  privileges  and 
ftacendency.  They  simply  egg  others  on  to  shout  and  bluster  and 
make  a  show  of  opposition,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  us 
t  good  terms  as  possible  on  the  adoption  of  Home  Rule,  which  they 
recognise  to  be  inevitable.  And  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
BQCceeded.  They  found  the  Presbyterian  Church  without  a  leader, 
and  by  flattery  and  cajolery  they  have  got  on  their  side  a  number  of 
her  windy  rhetoricians  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  they  have 
not  captured  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  they  boast  to  have  done. 

Bat  1  have  promised  facts,  and  I  now  submit  a  few  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  statement.  And  here  1  give  a  table,  taken  from 
President  Hamilton's  "  History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church," 
published  in  18S7,  to  show  the  distribution  of  offices  which  is  so  satis- 
factory  to  the  dominant  party,  and  which  they  wish  to  maintain. 


Irish  Peerage  ...... 

Jri*li  Privy  Council 

Lientenants  of  Countiea  .... 

Judges     

County  Court  Judges        .... 

Kesideot  Maeistrates        .... 

Insp^  '''      '^ral  of  Constiibiilary 

CoQi  '  ifs  of  Cotistabiilan- . 

T>!-''  trs  of  Cunstabulary 

!  V  Seniitor» 

J  viacation  Commissioners  . 

>;^ti<>tial  EiLiication  Cotamissioners 

NHiiona!  SMPretaries  and  Heads  ot  Department: 

T     I    ;     ;  \y,    '.>.  Commissioners,  &c. 

i ;  (?nt  lioard.  Members,  Sccretar 
•  '■  f.un.'vlic  Asvlums 
i  .  Cliicf      . 

1  ,  Assistant 


£plMO- 

paluiu. 


teiiatui. 


In  vindication  of  the  policy  which  results  in  a  table  such  as  the 
above,  one  can  understand  why  the  Episcopalian  Primate  should  have 
demonstrated  at  the  Belfast  Convention  with  a  prayer,  but  it  is  not 
^•o  tjaay  to  understand  why  a  Presbyterian  minister  should  have 
demonstrated  with  a  Psalm.  The  noblemen  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  pull  the  strings,  and  the  puppets  perform. 

The  government  of  the  country  in  every  department  of  the  Admin- 
ifitratioQ  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalian  minority,  and  to  maintEun 
this  state  of  things  they  appeal  to  the  English  electorate. 

Take  a  few  additional  examples.  Of  the  57  Land  Commissioners 
appointed   or  reappointed    last  August,   32   were   Episcopalians,    16 
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Cdtholic3,  and  9  Presbyterians;  bat  of  the  16  Catbolics,  2  were 
Conservatives,  2  land  agents,  6  laadlorda,  and  1  a  brother  to  a  land- 
lord who  is  a  count.  One  of  the  Episcopalian  commissioners  is  a 
small  grocer,  a  brother-in-iaw  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Rassell,  M.P,,  and  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  appointtnents  is  a  half-brother  of  Mr.  Macartney, 
M.P. ;  but  a?  he  is  a  naval  sub-lieatenant  on  the  retired  list,  he  will 
understand  his  duties  ab^nt  as  well  as  the  small  grocer.  Such  is  the 
fitness  of  things  taken  into  account  when  religious  ascendency  has  to 
be  maintained. 

In  the  appointment  of  magistrates  to  administer  justice  the  same 
spirit  is  manifested.  In  Couuty  Tyrone  the  Catholics  number  03,569, 
and  the  Protestants  77,707,  and  for  these  159  magistrates  are 
Protestants,  and  only  {)  Catholics.  In  County  Fermanagh  the  Catholics 
are  41,149  out  of  a  population  of  74,039,  but  there  is  only  1  Catholic 
magistrate,  and  75  Protestants. 

In  the  Grand  Jury  system  the  same  inequality  prevails,  and  the 
county  government  is  despotically  controlled  by  the  Protestant  minority, 
I'his  is  the  condition  of  subjection  and  degradation  in  which  the 
Orange  faction  wish  to  keep  their  fellow-countrymen.  In  this  spirit, 
honest  William  Johnston,  M.P.,  addressed  his  Orange  brethren  in 
February  last : 

"The  1st  of  April  is  fixed  fov  the  visit  of  Sir  Henry  James  to  Uelfaat. 
He  hnfi  spoken  and  voteil  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gk<l.stono.s  Bill  to  open  the 
J3ritish  Chancellorship  and  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  to  Roman 
Catholics.  Let  no  Protestant  or  Omngeniian  attend  his  meetings.  Leave 
him  to  be  received  by  those  who  share  hia  views." 

All  these  people — Orange  fanatics,  subservient  magistrates,  accom- 
modating judges  and  commissioners,  rapacious  landlords,  H  hoc  genus 
omTic — know  that  the  advent  of  Home  Rule  means  the  end  of  their 
ascendency.  It  is  natural  that  these  people  should  make  a  hard 
struggle  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  their  creed  and  caste.  No 
elave-ownera  ever  allowed  their  slaves  to  be  freed  without  a  struggle; 
but  the  time  has  come  for  the  Christian  people  of  this  Empire  to  sweep 
from  the  path  of  progress  the  system  of  government  and  administra- 
tion that  has  for  so  long  outraged  the  conscience  of  every  man  who 
has  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  mind  to  judge,  and  who  desires  the  estab- 
lishment of  righteousness  and  fair  dealing  in  the  land. 

Lord  Palmerston  wrote  from  Deny  as  follows  in  182G : 

**  The  day  is  fast  approaching,  an  it  seems  to  me,  when  this  matter  will  be 
settled  as  it  must  he  ;  in  spite  of  the  orgies  ....  and  the  bumpers  pledged 
to  .  .  .  .  *  No  surrender,'  the  days  of  Protestant  ascendency  are  numbered. 
It  is  strange,  in  this  enlightened  age  and  enlightened  countiy,  people  should 
be  htill  debating  whether  it  is  wise  to  convert  four  or  five  milhons  of  men 
from  enemies  to  friends,  and  whether  it  is  .s-afe  to  give  power  to  Ireland," 

Burke's  words  on  the  same  subject  deserve  a  place  here : 
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)•*!  am  aftlictetl,  deeply  and  bitterly  aHlicted,  to  see  that  a  very  small 
letion  of  Ireland  should  arrogate  to  itself  the  whole  of  that  great  kingdom. 
I  Mm  more  afflicted  in  seeing  that  a  very  minute  part  of  that  small  faction 
should  be  able  to  persuade  any  person  here  that  on  the  support  of  their 
power  the  connection  of  the  two  kingdoms  essentially  depends." 

The  time  foreEeen  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  longed  for  by  Burke 
has  arrived.  "  The  enlightened  age  and  enlightened  country  "  will 
no  longer  allow  a  small  but  arrogant  faction  to  seize  on  all  the  public 
and  municipal  appointments  of  the  country,  and  use  them  for  their 
own  aggrandisement  and  the  degradation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

One  of  the  pretences  of  Ulsteria  is  that  the  voice  of  the  Tory 
faction  is  the  voice  of  united  Ulster,  and  by  force  of  iteration  the 
constant  drip  of  assertion  may  come  to  make  an  impression  in  England. 
But  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Take  the  facts,  and  do 
not  mind  the  pragmatic  assertions  and  contradictions  of  our  Belfast 
Tories.  And  the  best  of  all  facts  to  decide  such  a  matter  as  this  is 
the  representation  of  Ulster  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  decided  by 
the  ballot. 

Ulster  senda  33  members  to  express  its  views  in  Parliament.  Of 
these,  17  are  Home  Kulers  and  Nationalists,  and  16  Anti-Home 
Rulers !  This  will  startle  the  reader  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  united  voice  of  Ulster  is  against  Home  Rule.  Notwithstanding 
the  Tory  organisationj  and  the  wealth  of  the  landlords,  and  the  whisky 
of  the  publicans,  and  the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
traditions  of  long  subservience  to  ascendency,  the  people  of  Ulster 
hftve  choeen,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  represented  by,  a  majority 
of  Home  Rule  members.  In  the  flouse  of  Commons  the  Tory  voice 
of  Ulster  is  outvoted  by  the  Home  Rule  members.  This  is  a  fact  that 
shows  the  hoUowness  of  the  brag  and  bluster  about  the  "  great  united* 
Protestant "  Ulster.  But  as  my  anonymous  assertions  will  of  course  be- 
ccmtradicted,  I  give  the  following  table,  taken  from  "  Whitaker's- 
Almanack  "  for  the  current  year : 

Constiiuercies. 

1.  Cavan  (West),  Nationalist  unopposed,  electorate  . 

2.  „      (East) 

8.  Armagh  (South)  „  „ 

4.  Donegal  (North)  „  „ 

6.         „        (West)  „  .     »'     .     . 

6.  Mouaghan  (South),  Nationalist  majority 

7.  Donegal  (South)  „ 


8.  Tyrone  (Mid) 

0.  Monaghun  (North) 

10.  Donegal  (Eas-t) 

11.  Fermanagh  (South) 

12.  Down  (South) 

13.  Tyi-one  (E«st) 

14.  Do\m  (Newry) 

15.  Fermanagh  (North) 

16.  Belfast  (West) 


11,281 
9,217 

7,1>D& 

7,057 

5,!J25 

3,70G 

3,«.51 

l,9ft7 

1,471 

1»421 

1,23;) 

1(70 

4G8 

4fi7 

2tlG 
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The  City  of  Derry  is  the  17th  conBtitnency,  and  it  is  now  repre- 
ionted  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  who  succeeded  in  unseating  the 
Tory  member  after  he  had  been  officially  declared  returned. 

These  facts  sadly  mar  the  Tory  oratory  regarding  *'  the  voice  of 
Ulster/'  I  admit  that  the  facts  are  inconvenient  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  trust  my  friends  will  expend  their  superfluous  warmth 
on  the  multiplication  and  addition  tables,  and  not  on  the  writer  or 
editor. 

Another  Tory  fiction  is  that  Ulster  is  Protestant.  Englishmen 
who  have  come  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  as  well  as  of  the  expe- 
diency of  Home  Rule,  ask  with  a  serious  countenance,  **  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  Protestant  Ulster  ?  '*  They  do  not  assume  that 
Ulster  is  right  in  opposing  the  national  aspiration,  but  they  recognise 
the  gravity  of  what  they  have  never  doubted  to  be  a  fact — ^that  Ulster 
is  Protestant.  Nothing  has  had  more  influence  with  honest,  justice- 
loving  Englishmen,  in  causing  them  to  hesitate  in  granting  Home 
llule  to  Ireland  than  the  accepted  belief  as  to  "  Protestant  Ulster  ^ 
and  the  ««Protestent  North." 

Ninety- five  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  electorate  in  England  and 
Scotland  look  on  Ulster  as  solidly  Protestant  and  Unionuty  and  every 
Tory  speaker  and  writer  in  the  press  does  all  he  can  to  foster  the 
delusion.  Every  article  in  the  Tinus  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
Ulster  goes  solid  with  the  Unionist  party,  and  in  the  article  on  the 
Belfast  Convention  it  throws  the  works  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Piggott  into  the  shade  by  declaring,  '*  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Unitarians,  even  Roman 
(."'atholios  and  Orangemen  ....  united,  one  and  all^  to  take  up, 
delibemtoly  and  calmly,  the  position  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
«au  only  Ih>  taken  up  by  *  fools  and  rogues.' "' 

Agaiu  let  us  appeal  to  facts,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  the 
etatistics  of  the  last  census.  According,  then,  to  the  latest  statistics, 
luade  up  to  ISl^l^  in  five  of  the  nine  counties  of  Protestant  Ulster  the 
CathoUos  otttuumbt^r  the  Protestants  by  233,246!  In  two  more 
tvunties  of  tht^  nine  there  is  a  small  majority  of  Ihotestants,  but  so 
amall  as  to  leave  the  Catholic  majori^  in  seven  oat  of  ihe  nine 
wuuties  20r>.$3L  In  Counties  Down  and  Antrim  the  Protestants 
|MrtHlomiuat(\  but  vrnly  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  Catholic  majority 
in  the  nine  cvmntiee  into  a  minority  of  129.171  in  the  total  population 
\>f  the  whole  province.  The  entire  Catholic  population  of  Ulster  is 
T44.>iN3,  and  the  lV>teetant  i^pulatiwi  S73,171,  »  that  in  a  total 
po|Htlation  of  I, o 1 7,57 7  v>f  "  Prv»testant  I'lster."  the  IVttestant  majority 
wonly  120.171. 

A$  thecM"  ti^re$  vlispoee  vxf  the  Unionist  fiction  as  to  *'  PnAestant 
Ul*>r."  i:  is  w^U  to  hav*  them  »t  out  in  tabular  farm.  It  wiU  be 
awa  that^  taken  as  a  whol^  the  namlxen  ivf  Ptvjlestsunts  and  CathoUcs 
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are  nearly  equal.  The  Protestants  predominate  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  province,  but  over  an  area  of  three-fourths  of  the 
prorince  the  Catholics  are  in  a  decisive  majority.  For  some  of  my 
statistics  in  their  latest  setting  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fox's  able 
letters  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


Table  Showing  the  Relation  of  Protestants  and  Cateoucs 


IN  Ulster. 


Ulster  Counties. 
Donegal    . 
T>-Tone 
Cttvan 
Monaghan 
Fenuauogh 


Caiholic 
Population. 

(••5.U84 
41,H'J 


Protestant 
Population. 
42,fi72 
77,709 
21, .'TOO 
2;i,0(i5 
32,888 


Armagh  , 
Londonderrv 


Total 


ToUil 


liit  1,770 


107,524 


<;7,7r.> 


77,li>0 
83, a  17 


;.;;4,42:i 


a.'iH.^ai 


Antrim  f  Including  the  popu-  \^       I<>(;,1G4 
Down    '(    loua  city  of  Belfa^st  )  73,404 


:j21,504. 
iy3,421» 


Grand  totfil 
Gross  populution  i)f  ITlstor 
Gross  Pi-otestaiit  miijority 


7i4,3:>a 


1,(517,877 
l:iU,171 


87:1,524 


Where  now  is  "  the  homogeneous  Protestant  Ulster "  of  the 
unscrupulous  Unionist  rhetoricians? 

The  strategists  of  the  Unionist  rebel  army  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  selecting  a  suitable  site  for  their  ''  last  ditch,"  They  had  better 
dig  their  *'  first  ditch  "  in  Sandy  Row,  for  anywhere  else  in  '*  Pro- 
teetant  Ulster"  they  will  have  their  Home  Rule  enemies  on  their 
flanks  and  in  their  rear.  Outside  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Bel- 
fast, the  Catholics  are  55  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  outside  the 
ooontiea  of  Down  and  Antrim,  which  comprise  only  a  fourth  part  of 
Ularter.  the  Catholics  constitute  over  01  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Every  Ulster  Orangeman  knows  that  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  two 
Catholics.  Still  Colonel  Saunderson  will  see  that  it  would  be  a 
grievous  blunder  in  tactics  to  commence  a  campaign  outnumbered 
and  outflanked,  and  with  his  line  of  communication  in  the  possession 
of  his  enemies.  J*ossibly  some  of  his  fresh  recruits  might  consist  of 
his  veteran  rent  payers,  and  they  might  reconsider  the  question  of 
lying  in  the  **  last  ditch  **  at  an  awkward  time.  On  the  whole,  the 
prospects  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Black  Statf  are 
not  very  encouraging.      There  is  no  likelihood  of    the    rebels  ever 
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reaching  the  Boyne,  so  mj  English  readers  need  not  be  afraid  of  them 
storming  London.  In  fact,  they  will  have  enough  to  do  to  hold  their 
own  at  home ;  and  should  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry and  the  Duke  of  Abercom  succeed  in  stirring  up  civil  strife, 
the  Catholics  of  Ulster  will  be  able  to  keep  **  Protestant  Ulster  *'  in 
check  without  any  external  assistance.  All  this,  which  will  be  news 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  is  quite  well  known  to  the  nobility  and  their 
abettors,  who  have  tried  to  make  "  Protestant  Ulster  **  into  a  bogey — 
dear  to  the  Tory  heart.  When  Lord  Salisbury,  or  any  of  his  followers, 
try  again  to  frighten  us  by  the  phrases,  '*  Men  of  Ulster,"  and 
"  Protestant  Ulster,"  we  shall  know  that  he  is  presuming  on  our 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  our 
own  ideas  as  to  his  sincerity.  And  in  order  that  we  may  have  our 
facts  ready,  I  insert  the  following  table,  showing  the  Catholic  per- 
centage of  the  county  populations : 


Ulster  Counties. 

Catholic 

Total 

Percentage. 

Catholics. 

Fopalation 

80-8     . 

.     Cavan 

90,329 

111,679 

76-8     . 

.    Donegal 

142,639 

185,211 

733     . 

.     Monaghan  . 

63,084 

86,089 

650     . 

.     Fermanagh . 

41,149 

74,037 

54G     . 

.     Tyrone 

93,569 

171,278 

45-0     . 

.     Armagh 

65,906 

143,056 

44-6     . 

.     Londonderry 

67,749 

151,666 

564,425 

923.0ia 

24-9     . 

.     Antrim 

, 

106,464 

427,968 

27-5    . 

.     Down 

73,464 
744,353 

266,693 

1,617,877 

23-6     .        .     Belfast        .         .         70,309         .        373,055 

Another  delusion  is  that  the  Belfast  demonstration  expressed  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  Protestant  Ulster.  That  is  the  string  on  which 
that  magnanimous  statesman,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  harps. 

Professor  Dicey  has  improved  on  the  language  of  his  leader.     He- 
<^ld  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  Manchester  a  few  days  ago  that  "  the 
protest  of  the  Belfast  Convention  was  the  denunciation  of  Home  Rule- 
by  the  unanimous  Protestantism  of  Ireland." 

Now,  as  my  anonymous  opinion  would  be  of  little  value  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  I  submit  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  an  Ulster 
Protestant,  who  knows  the  subject  of  which  he  speaks,  and  whose 
views  are  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration.  James  A.  Strahan,. 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Law  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast^ 
writes  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Birmingham,  declared  that 
nobody  seemed  to  doubt  that  the  Belfast  Convention  would  express  tb» 
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unanimous  opinion  of  Prote.sUini  VLster,  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  tlie 
inquiries  or  information  on  which  this  statement  was  based  ;  as  to  ordinary 
persons  it  appears  to  be  »is  near  as  possible  the  exact  reverse  of  tlie  truth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certiiin  than  that  every  day  it  is  becoming  plainer 
and  plainer  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it,  that  the  Convention 
will  represent,  not  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Protestant  Ulster,  but  only, 
and  at  most,  the  opinion,  and  not  by  any  means  the  unanimous  opinion,  of 
Protestant  Belfast.  Outside  Belfast  the  Ulster  Protestants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  landlords,  the  clergy,  and  a  few  Oranpemen,  are  utterly  apathetic 
where  they  are  not  hastile  to  the  Convention.  It  is  only  in  Belfast  and  in 
LisbuiTj,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  and  the  other  little  manufacturing  towns?* 
which  are  practically  outlying  suburbs  of  Belfast,  that  it  has  received  any- 
thing Uke  popular  support,  and  even  there  the  main  supporters  of  it  are  the 
capitalist  classes,  who  find  things  very  much  to  their  liking  at  present,  while 
among  the  Protestant  working  clas*it's  there  Ls  a  strong  and  intelligent 
minority  who  gi-avely  suspect  that  their  empIoyei*s  are  making  Home  llu!© 
a  red-herring  to  divei-t  their  minds  from  Labour  questions.  If  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain doubts  thif,  he  should  consult  Mr.  Arnold  Forster." 

There  is  not  a  Protestant  in  Ulster  who  does  not  know  that  Pro- 
fessor Straban's  words  are  true,  and  that  the  excursion  to  Belfast, 
which  cost  the  projectors  somewhere  about  £17,U<J0,  was  a  supreme 
effort  to  maintain  tlie  hereditary  ascendency  of  one  religious  sect  and 
one  political  class.  In  carrying  out  their  plans  they  have  to  a  certain 
extent  succeeded  in  making  individuals  of  other  religious  sects  and  of 
another  political  order  "  the  sport,"  as  Professor  Uicey  would  say,  "  of 
party  intrigue." 

I  admit  that  to  outward  appearance  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  has 
been  captared.  Two  influences  have  conspired  to  the  result  over 
which  the  Tories  are  jubilant.  Of  the  six  hundred  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  our  Church  less  than  a  dozen  are  Orangemen.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  are  Orangemen.  With  them  religion 
consista  of  hatred  to  the  Pope,  and  a  good  Orangeman  will  always 
be  prepared,  either  drunk  or  sober,  to  curse  the  Pope. 
T  A  story  is  told  which  illustrates  the  character  of  Orange  Christianity 
in  Ulster.  Two  brother  Orangemen  had  long  lived  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  They  were  both  religions  men  in  the  Orange  sense 
of  the  term.  One  of  them  fell  ill,  and  his  friend  became  concerned 
for  his  spiritual  state.  He  visited  him,  and  found  him  motionless,  and 
apparently  unconscious.  He  put  hia  lips  to  his  friend's  ear,  and 
■fiked  him  to  make  a  sign  with  one  of  his  fingers  if  he  felt  happy. 
Thereupon  the  dying  man  cursed  the  Pope,  and  his  friend  departed 
comforted,  believing  that  all  was  well. 

The  clamour  of  the  rank  and  file  of  an  Orange  congregation 
coming  from  below,  and  the  Hattery  and  cajolery  of  aristocratic  neigh- 
boars  coming  from  above,  have  carried  a  large  majority  of  our 
ministers  into  the  Tory  ranks.  The  opportunity  for  rhetorical  displays 
was  irresistible,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  just  now  in  the  way  of 
denoancing  the  Pope  and  Gladstone.     The  crisis  has  come  at  a  tim» 
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\»hen  our  Church  is  without  a  leader,  and  a  large  majority  of  our 
ministers  are  content  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to 
the  Tory  caucus. 

This  state  of  things  was  very  apparent  at  the  meeting  of  our 
General  Assembly  in  Dublin  last  month.  For  the  first  time  the 
General  Assembly  was  used  to  further  the  designs  of  one  political 
party.  The  outgoing  Moderator  repeated  the  lie  that  Mr,  Gladstone 
had  called  the  I'resbyterians  "  rogues  or  fools.'*  The  incoming  Mode- 
rator made  an  irascible  attack  on  ]Mr.  Gladstone.  Altogether  the 
General  Assembly  this  year  was  the  most  undignified  and  frivolons  ever 
held  in  Ireland. 

A  political  resolution,  denouncitig  Home  Rule,  was  mo7ed  at  one 
of  the  meetings.  The  Home  Eule  ministers  of  the  General  Assembly, 
like  the  writer  of  this  article,  were  anxious  to  avoid  trouble,  as  Home 
Rulers.  But  the  anti-Home  Rule  resolution  produced  such  an  out. 
burst  of  Home  Rule  sympathy  as  fairly  staggered  the  Assembly.  The 
Rev.  Matthew  Kerr,  of  Cork,  opposed  the  motion  as  in  the  sole  in- 
terest of  one  political  party,  as  unjust  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  as 
injurious  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  south,  who  do  not  share 
the  fears  of  their  northern  brethren. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Newtownards,  opposed  the  alliance  with  the 
political  party  that  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  their  Church.  "  One 
thing,"  he  said,  '*  that  should  make  the  brethren  from  Belfast  pause 
in  their  fiery  utterances  was  the  attitude  of  the  Dublin  and  southern 
Presbyterians  towards  the  Irish  question.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Dublin  and  the  south  and  west  expressed  themselves  unanimously  to 
the  effect  that  they  did  not  entertain  any  of  the  fears  that  Belfast 
Presbyterians  entertained  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Home 
Rule.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  Tories  in 
Dublin,  and  after  conversing  with  them,  he  had  to  affirm  that  they 
did  not  in  the  least  sympathise  with  the  Orange  rant  of  the  north/* 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Matthews  said  :  '*  The  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  not  what  they  were  represented.  They  were  a  highly  educated 
class  of  men  ;  they  were  men  of  the  highest  moral  character.  (Cries 
of  **  No,  no.")  Ho  knew  what  he  was  speaking  about.  The  priests 
were  their  peers,  except  in  philosophy  and  political  economy.  They 
were  more  than  their  peers  in  some  branches  of  learning  that  go  most 
to  make  up  an  efficient  minister  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
strongly  dieapproved  of  the  political  discussions  of  the  Assembly,  and 
he  declared  that  Matthew  Kerr  had  drawn  more  people  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  than  fifty  of  their  rabid  ministerial  politicians." 

The  resolution  was  then  taken  in  hand,  and  made  into  a  kind  of 
tenant-right  manifesto;  but  even  with  this  Democratic  leaven  in  the 
lump,  eleven  ministers  voted  against  it.  This  sudden  appearance  of 
courageous  Homo  Rulers  in  the  General  Assembly  shows  that  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  are  not  all  ready  to  play  the  r6le  of  the 
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Jebusites.  I  am  acquainted  with  about  forty  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  are  Home  Rulers,  and  will  vote  for  Home  Rule  candidates  at  the 
general  election.  There  are  probably  one  hundred  in  all  who  are  more 
or  less  in  favonr  of  Home  Rule. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  to  Home  Rule,  it  was  somewhat  droll  to  hear  Dr.  Lynd  at  the 
Convention  expressing  sympathy,  and  pledging  assistance,  to  the 
brethren  in  the  south  and  west,  who  so  emphatically  declared  at  the 
General  Assembly  that  they  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  '*  with  the 
Orange  rant  of  the  north," 

It  would  thus  appear  that  Professor  Dicey's  "  unanimous  Pro- 
testantism of  Ireland  "  is  as  unreal  as  **  Protestant  Ulster."  In  the 
Belfast  Witness  for  June  1 7,  we  have  the  following : 

**Prott'stant  Home  Rulers  being  our  brethren  according  to  the  faith,  we 
nre  hound  to  respect  them  and  their  convictions.  We  would  hope  they  will 
not  at  the  crisis  of  the  general  election  play  into  the  hands  of  a  system  and 
policy  that  must  be  destructive  of  the  progress,  enlightenment,  and  pros- 
perity of  our  imhappy  country." 

So  far,  then,  from  the  Belfast  Convention  voicing  the  denunciation 
of  •*  United  Protestant  Ireland,"  or  even  "  United  Protestant  Ulster," 
it  was  a  mere  Unionist  party  demonstration,  set  in  motion  from 
^  Downshire  House,  London,  and  assembled  at  a  cost  of  SOa.  per  head. 
It  expressed  the  opinion  and  spoke  the  voice  of  the  minority  of 
Ulster  men.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  together  similar 
parties,  every  week  np  to  Christmas^  at  a  similar  expenditure  of 
money  and  energy,  to  represent  any  other  social  or  political  question  ; 
but  we  admit  to  the  full  that  the  demonstration  was  a  successful 
gathering  of  the  *'  Ulster  Unionist  minority  "  in  face  of  the  general 
election. 

The  Tory  Sfandard  gave  more  space  to  Mr,  Chamberlain's  oft- 
repeated  speech  than  to  all  the  speeches  of  the  Convention  on  the 
morning  afler  it  was  held.  The  Convention  had  not  responded  to  the 
incitements  of  the  Premier  to  civil  strife.  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to 
minimise  this  meeting  of  the  Unionist  minority ;  but  I  am  anxious  that 
itfl  true  significance  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  a  glance  at  it 
reveals  its  character.  The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  a  crusted  Tory,  occupied 
the  chair,  supported  by  Lord  Erne,  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange 
Society,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
great  landed  proprietors,  Dr.  Kane,  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen 
of  Belfast.  Other  Tory  magnates  were  there,  but  kept  somewhat  in 
the  background ;  and  representatives  of  local  sects  and  interests  were 
pushed  forward  as  speakers.  Even  a  priest,  one  priest,  was  captured 
for  the  occasion. 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the  gathering  resembled  nothing 
BO  much  as  one  of  your  great  Primrose  demonstrations.  Tni4,  our 
meeting  did  not  spring  spontaneously  from  the  Ulster  minority.     It 
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was  Latched  in  DowDshue  House,  London,  and  timed  by  the  Tory 
wire-pullers  to  take  place  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election,  a  dat© 
known  only  to  themselves. 

The  sanctions  of  religion  were  given  to  the  party  political  move 
by  a  prayer  from  the  Protestant  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  a  Psalm  was 
read  by  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  such  an  old  bird  as  Dr.  Brown  should  not  have  been  caught  by 
chaff.  Of  the  former,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  Church  has  ever 
been  ready  to  employ  the  sanctities  of  religion  to  countenance  the 
abuse  of  power  and  to  whiten  over  the  foul  deeds  of  tyranny. 
Toryism  in  Ireland  has  ever  sought  to  palliate  her  crimes  by  tho 
authority  of  the  Church,  juat  as  Toi^ism  in  England  drags  the  name 
of  our  beloved  Queen  into  their  party  squabbles  ;  and  the  Irish  Church 
has  ever  been  ready  to  give  benediction  to  the  foulest  deeds.  The 
Episcopalian  Church  has  not,  however,  been  a  mere  passive  approver 
of  tyranny  in  Ireland.  She  has  tried  her  hand  at  it  herself,  and  the 
Primate  of  Ireland,  though  a  good  man,  was  in  his  natural  place  at 
the  Convention,  as  a  true  successor  of  the  primates  who  have  received 
every  reform  won  for  Ireland  with  a  bitterness  nigh  unto  cursing. 

The  parrot  cry  that  Home  Rule  would  be  Rome  Rule  has  ceased  to 
A  alarm.  The  Tories  proved  its  hollowness  when  they  called  in  the 
Pope  as  "  emergency- man "  in  Ireland,  but  had  to  fall  back  on 
OraDgemen  of  the  baser  sort  from  the  north,  to  recruit  their  crowbar 
brigade.  Insh  Catholic  Home  Rulers  decline  to  take  their  politics 
from  Rome,  just  as  ProtestantTHome  Rulers  refuse  to  dance  to  the 
wire-pullers  of  Downshire  House. 

The  Unionist  assertion  that  the  Catholics  would  persecute  the 
Protestants  under  Home  Rale  has  been  almost  played  out. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  speaking  at  Leeds  on  June  15,  said  : 

'*  In  Ulster  they  knew  very  well  the  C'atholics  dure  not  attempt  religioua 
persecution.  All  the  talk  about  religious  persecution  was  humbug  ou  the 
part  of  John  Morley  to  deceive  the  EngliKh  people."-    Tirnett^  June  IG. 

Lecky,  in  his  *'  Leaders  of  Irish  Thought/'  declared  there  was  not 
the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Catholics  would  persecute  the 
Protestants.  "  It  is  the  cry  of  bigotry  swelling  the  sail  it  sets  for 
heaven  with  blasts  from  hell."  As  an  example  of  the  hollowness  of 
this  plea,  the  example  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  Canada,  is 
Bofficient.  Tliere  the  Roman  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants  as 
much  as  they  do  in  Ireland,  but  they  do  not  take  the  smallest 
advantage  of  their  numbers  to  oppress  their  Protestant  countrymen. 
O'Connell  said  :  *'  We  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  not  servants  of  Rome. 
As  much  theology  as  you  please  from  Rome ;  but  no  politics,'' 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  and  other  Protestants  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  have  no  fears  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their  Catholic 
brethren,  and,in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes, of  Newtownards,  **  they 
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do  not  sympathise  in  the  least  with  the  Orange  rant  of  the  north."  It 
is  iotereating  to  note  that  the  fear  of  the  Catholics  persecuting  the 
Protestants  was  scarcely  once  referred  to  at  the  Belfast  Convention, 
It  was  laid  aside  as  a  worn-out  Tory  bogey,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  use  again.  A  bogey  is  worse  than  useless  when  every- 
body has  found  it  out.  The  pragmatic  Duke  has  helped  to  slay  the 
the  pet  bogey  of  his  party. 

'^  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  priests  cannot  safely  be  trusted  with 
civil  rights,  but  I  include  priests  of  all  sects.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
iesta  of  Ireland  have  sadly  abused  their  power.  Presbyterian  priests 
are  seldom  in  Ireland  had  power,  but  some  of  them  are  ready  at  the 
present  time  to  attach  civil  disabilities  to  religious  opinions.     I  would 

)<  not  trust  the  ministers  of  my  Church  with  unrestricted  power  over 
the  civil  rights  of  Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholic  priests,  if  they 
have  power,  have  exercised  it  with  singular  moderation  in  Ireland. 
They  have  welcomed  Protestants  as  Parliamentary  representatives, 
and  they  have  acquiesced  in  the  National  party  being  led  generally 
by  Protestants.  The  Catholic  majority  have  generously  appointed 
Protestants  to  oflBces  of  intiuence  with  large  emoluments.  In  this 
matter  their  action  contrasts  favourably  with  the  exclusive  bigotry  of 
Belfast.  Priests  are  said  to  be  exercising  undue  influence  at  the 
elections,  but  of  the  forty  Home  Rule  candidates  thus  far  selected 
by  the  County  Conventions,  nine  are  Protestants.  The  Irish  priests 
have  behaved  nobly  to  the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west ;  they 
have  sank  their  prejudices  in  the  choice  of  political  candidates ;  but 
priests,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  should  not  have  the  power  to 
oppress,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  l^ecky, 
that  "  national  feeling  is  the  only  check  to  sectarian  passion." 
Clerical  influence  wanes  where  free  institutions  have  full  and  fair 

,  play.  And  I  here  hazard  a  prophecy,  and  it  is  this  :  Thomas  Sinclair, 
pork  butcher  of  Belfast,  will  yet  be  Prime  Minister  of  the  Home 
Role  Parliament. 

The  prosperity  of  Ireland  under  the  Union,  assumed  by  Aiiti-Home 
Rnlers,  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  present  system.  The 
argnment  based  on  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  has  so  often  been  urged 
by  Unionists  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  article  of  faith  in  opposing 
Home  Rule.  To  this  argument  statistics  reply  more  conclusively 
ibAD  words. 

Decrease  of  Popllation  in  Irelajjo. 


^Ireland — Population     in  1^41 

iu  IKMl 

England — Population  in  1X41 

in  \V,[n 


8,200,000 
4,7;JO,1M»0 

1^1,000,000 


It  thus  appears  that  England  governed  in  accordance  with  Eogliah 
ideas  doubled  her  population^  while  the  population  of  Ireland,  not 
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governed  according  to  Irish  ideas,  but  according  to  English  ideas, 

has  diminished  by  one-half. 
Truly  Mr.  Lecky  says : 

"  In  no  other  history  can  we  investigate  more  fully  the  evil  consequences 
which  must  ensue  from  disregaiHiing  that  sentiment  of  nationality,  which 
is  one  of  the  stronge>t  and  mobt  enduring  of  human  pai^iont;." 

Charles  James  Fox  said : 

"  I  would  have  Irish  government  regulated  by  Irish  notions  and  Irish 
prejudices,  ftn«l  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  «/te  U  under  Irish  govtmmerU 
the  i/torc  she  trill,  be  bound  to  EmjUsh  uUfn'^ts.^* 

When  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  Lord  Charlemont  said  : 

"  It  would  more  than  any  otlier  measure  contribute  to  the  separation  of 
two  countries,  the  perpetual  connection  of  which  is  one  of  the  warmest 
wishes  of  my  heai't." 

But  some  one  will  say  it  is  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  that  Unionist 
'^speakers  have  in  view  as  an  argument  against  Home  Rule.  Bat  are 
the  facta  regarding  '*  prosperous  Ulster  "  encouraging?  Ulster  pros- 
perity begins  and  ends  with  Belfast.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  census 
that  Ulster  is  losing  its  population  more  rapidly  than  Leinster.  The 
population  of  Antrim  alone,  of  the  nine  counties  of  the  province,  has 
increased  daring  the  past  ten  years.  The  decay  of  the  rural  part  of 
Antrim  has  been  so  great  that  it  almost  balances  the  increase  of  the 
city  part.  The  increase  of  population  even  in  Antrim  is  so  insigni- 
cant  that  it  would  cause  dismay  if  it  existed  in  an  English  coanty. 

On  this  point,  I  again  quote  Professor  J.  A.  Strahan,  the  best 
living  authority  on  the  question  in  point : 

"  The  fact  is  that  throughout  rural  Ulster,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the 
decrease  of  population  is  absolutely  appalling.  Did  not  Belfast  exist  to 
modify  it  to  u  certain  extent,  Ulster,  bo  far  from  being  the  mo.st  prosi^erous, 
would  be  about  the  least  prosperous  of  the  tour  provinces  of  Ireland. 
Outside  tluit  one  town,  the  po[mlation  is  tleeiiig  the  country  at  a  mte 
which  promises  to  leave  it  more  sparsely  peopled  than  an  Australian  sheep- 
run  befoi'o  fifty  years  are  over,  and  the  people  who  go  am  not  merely  the 
discontented  and  disaffecteid  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  Orange  Episcopalians, 
and,  above  all,  the  sturdy  and  industrious  Pi-esbyterians.  And  yet  repre- 
sentatives of  rural  Ulster  like  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  have  the  courage  to  tell  u.<i 
that  theii'  constituents  are  prepared  to  light  to  the  death  to  maintain  this 
happy  state  of  aiUdi*s,  Let  Mr.  liussell  look  at  his  own  division.  It  con- 
sists of  the  two  baronies  of  Clogherund  Lower  Dungannon,  and  the  parishes 
of  Clonfeacle  and  Donaghnmre  in  the  barony  of  Middle  Dungannon.  These 
districts  contained,  in  Ib.'il,  a  population  of  (10,727,  in  IHCI  a  population 
of  60^025,  in  1871  a  i>opulatiou  of  .'»3,984,  in  1881  u  population  of  48,068, 
in  ISIU  a  population  of  40,834.  It  will  bo  oljserved  tliat  during  the  lost 
decade  the  decrease  h.is  been  greater  than  during  any  similar  period  since 
the  famine.  It  amounts  to  no  less  than  l.'i  percent,  of  the  whole  population. 
If  the  rush  be  not  checked,  in  alx)ut  another  geiieratioti  there  will  not  bo  a 
soul  in  South  Tyrone.  And  yet  Mr.  Russell,  apjiarently  without  imputing 
absolute  imbecihty  to  us  or  them,  tells  us  his  constituents  are  so  well  sjitisfied 
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with  this  delightful  state  of  things  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  to  prevent 
any  ehnngo  in  it.  If  Hume  Utile  he  tlelayeJ  a  few  yeai-s,  Mr.  Russell  will 
be  fthle  to  hring  all  his  constitu'^nts  to  the  battletield  in  a  four- whet-led  cab." 

Such  is  the  hoa-kted  prosperity  of  Ulster,  with  which  every  Unionist 
platform  rings. 

The  cry  is  constantly  raised  that  Home  Hale  wonld  lead  to  the 
indepeadeuce  of  Ireland  and  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  This 
Tory  bugey  i%  not  yet  worn  out.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has 
under  her  beneficent  rule  twenty-three  Parliaments.  Will  the 
establishment  of  the  twenty-fourth  Parliament  dismember  tlie 
Krnpire  V 

In  America  there  are  forty-six  different  State  and  territorial  legisla- 
tures, besides  the  one  Congress.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  are  eighteen 
State  legislatures  besides  the  General  Parliament.  In  Germany  there 
hte  twenty-six  Stat«  legislatures,  besides  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
In  Canada  there  are  seven  distinct  legislatures,  besides  the  Dominion 
Parlu4ment.  But  the  proposal  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  sbigma- 
tifled  as  disruption,  simply  because  the  people  in  place  and  power 
hare  a  reasonable  dread  of  being  deprived  of  their  unreasonable 
privileges. 

The  wordd  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington,  e.x:-C}overnor  of 
New  South  Wales,  are  reassuring  on  this  point  In  an  address  at 
Wycombe  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

**  Thoy  heard  a  great  about  the  Irish  in  this  country,  and  a  gi*eat  deal  of 
obuHo,  ami  sLiitorncnts  that  they  were  iintriLstworthy.  He  ventured  to 
think  thore  wius  hardly  a  Prime  Mini^t^rin  the  whole  of  the  broad  confedera- 
tion which  wiKs  reigneil  over  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (and  thei*e  were 
iaAT)\  colonial  statesmfn  so  able  tliat  they  would  be  sitting  in  tht*  Cabinet  if 
they  were  in  Pingland),  who  would  liesitate  to  give  Home  Kuie  to  Ireland." — 
South  Buck«  Free  Press,  July  21,  1  sf)] . 

But  some  of  the  Irish  members  had  declared  for  separation.  Yes, 
it  that  was  before  Mr.  (ilad&tone  had  held  out  the  hope  of  their 
national  aspiration  being  attended  to.  The  Irish  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  they  will  not  forfeit  their  inheritance  in  the  English 
connection.  The  Union  in  its  origin  and  in  its  working  drive  to 
agitation  and  despair,  and,  if  there  were  no  other  remedy,  to  final 
separation.     Hear  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  Union : 

**  Pitt  resolved  to  carry  the   Union  and  the  Union  was  carried.     It  was 
^:\Tv'\f-<\  throueh  an    Irish   Parliauieut   in  which  the  In'sh  peopk'  wore  not 
r-  !,  and  which  bud  no  sort  of  right  or  title  to  dispose  of  the  inde- 

tk.  I  thr«  nation.     Aud  thixiugh  that  Parliament  it  \\>is   carried  l)y 

hribery  and  corruption  of  every  kind,  including  the  prostitution  of  honrmrs 
aod  otiicos  as  well  as  penbions,  so   foul  iind   inf:imous  that  men  of  honour 
ftadi  OS  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  em{)loyed  in  the  opor.xtion,  shrank  with 
|ry»tViir../  fr.im  their  Uvsk.     One  million  two kimdred aiu.1  nxtij  thousand  poumU 
■».  ''»ute<J  amongst  the  proprietors  of  borougln  as  compensation  for 

Ujvji    ....^->  of  means  of  preying  on  the  State,  and  the  pecnige  was  again 
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recruited  with  houses  which  derive  from  this  noble  origin  their  divine  ri^fe 
of  legislating  for  the  nation." 

Hear  also  another  selection  from  Lecky's  "  Leaden  of  Irish 
Thought " : 

"  The  quarter  of  a  century  that  followed  the  Union  was  marked  by  almost 

perpetual  distiu-bance ;  but  this,  it  was  said,  was  merely  the  nataral  groiind- 

8well  of  agitation.      Then  the  popular  theory  was  that  it  was  the  woik  of 

^'Connell,  and  would  perish  with  his  death.     Experience  has  provad  the 

folly  of  such  theories." 

Oar  Unionists,  who  claim  to  be  the  patriotic  party,  seem  to  desire 
that  the  misery  and  rain  of  Ireland  should  be  perpetual — ^that 
-  ninety-two  years  of  failure  is  net  enough.  Why  is  this  ?  Do  these 
men  wish  to  continue  to  batten  on  the  misery  of  Ireland  for  another 
century  ?  Surely  such  a  desire  is  not  patriotism.  The  consideration 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  kindness  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  have 
tamed  the  ferocity  of  despair  in  Ireland,  until  her  people  and  priests 
have  come,  for  the  first  time  in  the  century,  to  love  the  name  of 
England.  Through  loving  that  noble-hearted  woman.  Lady  Aberdeen, 
they  have  come  to  love  our  gracious  Queen. 

But  Professor  Dicey  alarmed  the  Manchester  Unionists  a  few  days 
&go  ^y  &  bogey  of  his  own.  Here  it  is,  and  I  hope  his  Unionist 
friends  of  the  Convention  appreciate  it : 

"  There  wa.s  also  a  danger  to  England.  If  this  protest  should  be  neglected, 
*  if  in  some  ill-starred  day  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  should  pass,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  they  would  then  strengthen  the  case  for  the  demand  of  Irish 
independence,  as  the  men  who  protested  to-day  might  join  those  Nationalists 
who  hated  the  priests  in  a  demand  for  such  independence.  Should,  under 
those  circumstances,  that  demand  be  made,  he  should  feel  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover a  valid  argument  by  which  it  was  to  be  met,  and  he  thought  it  would 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  possibly  even  to  the  interests,  of  Englishmen." 
— Manchester  Courier,  June  15. 

Now  I  for  one  protest  against  this  low  view  of  the  words  and  acts 
of  my  countrymen.  They  may  have  been  misled  and  misguided,  and 
I  believe  they  were,  but  tiiey  were  not  engaged  in  an  insincere  game 
of  tactics. 

Professor  Dicey  does  not  understand  the  earnest  purpose  of  the 
men  whom  he  undertakes  so  glibly  to  champion. 

Ulstermen  have  two  sides  to  their  character.  Only  one  side  was 
apparent  at  the  Convention.  On  the  other  side  canny,  far-seeing 
shrewdness  predominates.  The  whole  character  was  summed  up  in 
the  confession  of  an  Antrim  man — "  I  hate  a  Papist,  but  I  do  like  a 
bit  of  cheap  lan\"  Ulster  fury  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  savagely 
fierce  against  Catholic  emancipation,  disestablishment,  land  bills,  &c. ; 
but  when  the  bills  became  law,  Ulstermen  reaped  the  advantages  of 
the  measures. 
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They  are  now  thoronghly  opposed  to  Home  Rule,  bat  when  the 
measure  is  passed  they  will  neither  dance  to  the  Premier's  tnne  of 
civil  war,  nor  **  kick  the  Queen's  Crown  into  the  Boyne,"  nor  "  line 
the  last  ditch";  bnt  they  will  enlarge  their  bams,  and  fill  their 
pockets,  and  take   the  lead  in  the  new   Home  Rule  Parliament  in 

<  Dublin.     The  one  thing  that  the  Convention  made  clear  was  this — 
Ulster  Protestants  will  he  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

My  co-religionists  were  thoroughly  and  fiercely  in  earnest,  and  would 
be  incapable  of  the  low  morality  attributed  to  them  by  Professor  Dicey. 

'  Home  Rule  is  coming,  and  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  will  seek 
independence  or  severance  from  the  noble  English  people,  who  only  wish 
to  do  right.  We  have  been  kept  in  a  condition  of  comfortless  poverty 
to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  men  who  only  mocked  at  our  misery.  Our 
country  has  been  exploited,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  not  for 
the  stability  of  the  Empire,  but  simply  and  solely  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment and  greed  of  one  arrogant  class.  The  English  people  have  found 
•out  how  the  matter  stands,  and  we  look  to  them,  under  God  and  their 
<;hivaIrous  old  leader,  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  in  ignorance  they 
have  inflicted.  We  wait  and  watch  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  foulest 
stain  removed  from  the  escutcheon  of  our  illustrious  Queen.  And 
then  we  shall  see  the  north  and  south,  in  peaceful  and  brotherly 
rivalry,  working  for  the  advancement  of  our  common  country,  for  the 
honour  of  our  Queen,  the  happiness  of  our  people,  and  the  stability  of 
our  great  Empire. 

Ax  Irish  Presbyterian  Minister. 
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WHATEVER  calamity  may  overtake  a  people,  none  is  sc^ 
terrible  as  a  famine.  Floods,  conflagrations,  plagues,  the 
cholera,  a  revisional  visit  from  superior  officials,  all  these  are  transient, 
acnte  evils ;  whereas  starvation  is  a  chronic  complaint,  wearing  as  con- 
sumption, degrading  the  man  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  distorting 
his  very  image. 

Nothing  can  be  more  terrible.  No  misfortune  ever  assumes  such 
terrific  proportions,  or  brings  in  its  train  such  a  grim  variety  of 
consequences.  A  village,  for  instance,  may  be  burned  down,  nay  s 
hundred  villages  may  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  yet  the  sufferers  are  not 
robbed  of  all  hope  in  life.  If  it  be  summer,  Uiey  have  only  to  sojourn 
a  few  days  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  while  actively  engaged 
in  erecting  new  dwellings,  or  earth-huts  if  more  substantial  sbructnrest 
are  out  of  the  question.  If  it  be  winter,  they  can  always  find  shelter 
in  the  homes  of  charitable  and  well-disposed  people.  Except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases,  all  trace  of  their  recent  calamity  is  soon  lost.  Or 
if  we  take  such  a  calamity  as  a  cholera  epidemic ;  a  few  hundreds,, 
a  few  thousands  die  and  are  buried ;  the  survivors  find  the  conditions 
of  life  rather  improved  than  otherwise. 

But  this  starved  crowd — what  a  sickening  at  the  heart  it  gives 
one  !  To  what  is  it  comparable  ?  To  sit  in  a  theatre  for  a  few  hoars 
while  **  Hamlet "  is  being  realistically  played,  to  live  in  sympathy 
through  all  the  varied  situations  of  the  plot,  has  a  saddening  e£Eect 
on  one.  It  fills  one  with  dismal  thought,  with  a  nameless  fear  ;  bat 
the  feelings  are  relieved,  the  ice  is  taken  off  the  heart,  when  a  storm 
of  applause  acknowledges  the  fact  that  it  was  all  an  illusion — some- 
thing impossible  in  real  life.  Still  the  impression  is  not  got  rid  of  at 
once,  it  hangs  <m  one  like  a  heavy  cloud  for  some  time  after,  tall  new 
impressions  take  its  place  and  crowd  it  out  of  one's  memory. 
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A  famine,  however,  is  a  constant  tragedy ;  every  man,  every  woman 
of  the  sufferers  is  constantly  being  brought  face  to  face  with  Hamlet's 
immortal  problem  :  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?  "  This  tragical  situation, 
moreover,  is  one  which  has  pursued  the  Russian  peasant  all  his  life. 
It  commenced  with  his  birth,  and  will  follow  him  to  his  grave.  He  is 
always  in  worse  plight  than  a  merchant  gone  bankrupt.  The  merchant 
makes  a  settlement  with  his  creditors,  disentangles  himself,  sufiers  some 
temporary  inconvenience,  mortgages  his  wife's  valuables  and  his  plate, 
and  sells  his  gold  watch.  In  this  way,  he  contrives  to  live  on,  from 
hand  to  mouth  perhaps,  nntil  some  opening  suggests  itself,  and  he 
is  once  more  the  successful  man  of  business.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  is  in  no  hurry  to  rescue  him  and  his  family  from  starva- 
tion. Private  charity,  too,  is  not  for  him.  He  cannot  ask  for  it,  and 
if  he  could  it  would  probably  be  denied  him.  Yet  his  troubles  are 
nothing  to  those  of  the  peasant  overtaken  by  the  horrors  incident  to 

bad  harvest.  In  my  journeys  from  village  to  village  in  the  famine 
regions  1  was  u  witness  to  some  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  abso- 
lute indigence.  The  house  of  any  townsman,  bo  he  never  so  poor,  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  furniture,  some  article  valuable  enough  to 
fetch  at  the  pawnshop  a  small  sum,  which,  should  the  worst  happen, 
would  Bufiice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  till  the  dawn  of  better 
days.  But  a  peasant's  hut  is  empty  and  bare  of  everything.  If  the 
harvest  has  been  a  good  one,  and  the  peasant  has  garnered  a  crop 
above  the  average,  the  prices  on  cereals  and  farm  produce  fall  imme- 
diately. The  peasant  is  thus  compelled  to  realise  as  much  of  his 
crop  as  he  can  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  money  to  enable  him 
to  pay  the  legion  of  dues  and  taxes  imposed  upon  him.  He  will 
have  to  sell  all,  and  sell  it  for  "  a  mere  song"  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
being  sold  up.  In  order  to  escape  sach  a  fate  he  occasionally,  nay 
often,  resorts  to  the  expediency  of  selling  his  movables,  his  cattle  and 
implements.  Where,  then,  is  the  possibility  of  storing  something  up 
against  ''  a  rain/z-sj}  day  ? "  And  he  lives  on,  or  rather  vegetates, 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  the  elements  and  on  accident. 
If  the  harvest  has  been  a  good  one,  he  pays  his  taxes,  and  the  autho- 
rities are  quieted.  If  the  harvest  has  been  a  bad  one,  he  is  bankrupt, 
and  the  authorities  are  enraged.  But,  whatever  the  harvest,  he  is 
always  the  same  indigent  paaper,  the  same  harmless  inoffensive,  irre- 
aponsible  inHzJiik.  The  farmer  of  yesterday,  ploughing  his  fields  with 
m  sorry  nag,  to-day  is  a  beggar  in  the  streets.  This  transformation 
is  as  natural,  as  simple,  and  as  common  as  the  process  by  which  a 
scholar,  after  a  difficult  examination,  passes  from  one  class  of  a  school 
into  anotlier.  To  him  and  to  his  neighbours  the  phenomenon  is  so 
ordinary,  of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that  it  has  not  even  the 
appearance  of  anything  abnormal  or  unexpected.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Itusaian  peasant  never  looks  forward  to  anything  better.     He  is. 
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in  most  cases,  morally  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  practical  lessons 
of  life  have  bred  in  him  the  consciousness  that  he  is  at  no  moment  of 
his  existence  insured  against  the  prison  or  the  mendicant's  bag. 

Indeed,  so  weighed  down  and  fettered  is  the  soul  of  the  Kassian 
peasant  that  prison  is  likely  to  strike  him  as  a  welcome  place  of 
rest,  a  place  where  be  can  forget  hia  myriad  petty  worries,  and  enjoy 
relaxation  he  could  not  dream  of  at  home.  It  is  not  natural  that  he 
should  have  any  great  fear  of  prison.  If  he  ever  does  shrink  from 
it,  he  does  so  because  he  imagines  it  to  be  something  more  dreadful 
than  it  actually  is.  In  any  case  he  loses  very  little  in  being  deprived 
of  his  "  freedom "  and  accommodated  in  a  roomy  building,  well- 
heated,  with  healthy,  nutritious  food  and  something  to  do.  lie  gets  a 
glimpse  of  new  life,  which  more  often  than  not  is  of  a  more  agree- 
able character  than  the  life  lie  has  led  hitherto. 

But  all  cannot  find  relief  in  this  direction.  Take  this  grey-haired 
old  peasant.  He  has  three  sons  and  a  well-stocked  farm.  The 
eldest  and  the  youngest  are  at  home  ;  the  second  one  is  in  the  army. 
A  country  which  aspires  to  be  of  any  political  importance  cannot 
do  without  an  army.  Just  lately  news  has  been  received  that  the 
young  soldier  has  died  in  the  ambulance  hospital.  The  youngest  son 
must  now  take  his  place,  for  the  eldest  is  dying  from  acute  inllammation 
of  the  lungs,  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold  caught  in  the  damp  fielda, 
ploughing. 

*•  1  had  hoped  they  would  see  me  comfortably  buried,"  the  old  man 
says  in  a  breaking  voice,  '*  and  now  it  is  I  who  have  to  buiy  my  sons ; 
the  place  will  go  to  rack  and  ruin !  '' 

Tlie  conscript  system  is  a  heavy  drag  on  the  village  communities. 
The  ablest  and  strongest  of  the  young  men  are  hurried  off  to  serve 
their  country  as  soon  as  they  ure  strong  enough  to  carry  a  musket  ; 
and  the  villagers >  at  all  times  a  weak  and  helpless  class  of  people,  are 
left  weaker  and  more  helpless  than  before. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  peasant  has  been  accustomed  to  b© 
watched  over  and  tended.  He  has  always  been  prohibited  from 
thinking  for  himself.  He  therefore  depends  for  everything  upon 
his  superiors,  who  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  at  all  neceEsary. 
A  good  master  of  course  tiikes  doe  care  that  his  cattle  are  well 
preserved.  He  sees  that  the  cow  he  milks  every  day,  and  the 
horse  which  carts  his  manure  or  draws  his  plough,  are  well  housed 
and  well  fed  and  groomed.  The  Russian  peasant  has  every  reason 
to  consider  himself  an  item  of  the  fann  inventory  of  the  State — 
an  Important  item  too,  a  kind  of  cattle  from  which  the  State 
receives  a  great  deal,  and  which  has  therefore  every  right  to 
demand  that  it  should  be  well  housed  and  groomed  and  fed.  He  has 
every  right  to  expect  that  the  Goveinment  should  furnieh  him  with 
good  productive  land  in  a  sufficient  quantity;  that   it  should  take 
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measures  to  prevent  that  land  from  becoming  sterile,  that  it  should 
farnish  him  with  suitable  implements,  &c.  All  this  the  Govemraent. 
as  landlord,  is  bound  to  do  in  its  own  interests,  for  the  more  secure 
and  productive  the  labour  of  the  peasant,  the  more  assured  is  the  income 
which  the  Government  may  expect  to  receive.  If,  therefore,  the 
peasant's  harvest  is  a  poor  one,  whether  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
has  been  impoverished  by  unremitting  drafts  on  its  productiveness, 
or  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  badly  worked  through  a  ecarcity  of 
implements,  of  horses,  or  of  oxen,  the  Government,  as  master,  is  to 
blame.  It  has  permitted  its  workman  to  exhaust  his  entire  resources. 
It  has  conducted  the  management  of  its  extensive  farm  in  a  slip-shod 
and  careless  manner,  and  spent  more  than  its  income  actually  admitted 
uf  its  spending.  Here  is  a  piece  of  property  comprising  oO.OOO 
acres  of  land,  a  valuable  estate,  but  yielding  an  annual  income  of  only 
£2o.n00.  If  the  owner  of  the  property  spend  no  more  than  £15,000 
or  £2o,000  per  annum,  employing  the  surplus  towards  improving  and 

ling  to  the  stock  of  the  farm,  his  business  would  be  conducted  on 
*  rational  and  effective  plan ;  but  if  the  owner,  with  a  net  income  of 
£25,000,  mortgage  his  prospects,  and  run  through  £75,(J00  every  year — 
three  tiroes  more  than  he  really  has  to  spend — it  goes  without  saying 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  his  affairs  will  be  in  an  utterly  hopeless 
condition,  while  he  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 

Daring  the  Crimean  war,  and  shortly  afterwards,  Russia  obtained 
from  its  population  from  250,000,000  to  300.000,000  roubles.  In 
1801  the  receipts  were  estimated  to  amount  to  about  four  times 
as  much — 1,000,000,000  roubles.  The  country  can  no  more  stand 
such  a  drain  than  a  private  estate,  as  in  the  instance  given  above, 
can  withstand  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  by  a  spendthrift  and  im- 
provident owner. 

The  scarcity  of  rain,  which  is  so  often  adduced  as  a  cause  of  the 
bad  harvest  of  last  year,  is  only  an  accidental  feature.  Bad  harvests 
are  in  Rassia  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  peasant  has  learned 
to  await  them  as  he  awaits  the  coming  of  the  official  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  his  rates  and  taxes.  The  summer  of  188G 
was  eminently  a  wet  summer,  yet  the  harvest  was  below  the  average. 
However  timely  and  sufficient  the  rain  may  fall,  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  of  many  parts  of  Russia  is  failing,  and  is  ever  so  far  below 
that  of  the  grain-fields  of  Western  Europe.  This  painful  fact  must 
be  ascribed  to  two  kindred  causes :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  utter 
absence  of  any  adequate  agricultural  knowledge,  not  alone  among  the 
peasantry*,  but  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  "powers  that  be";  and 
secondly,  to  the  deficiency  of  material  means  and  of  the  desire 
necessary  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  country. 

The  utter  absence  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  Russia  is  something 
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appalling.  There  is  only  one  school  of  agriculturo  for  the  whole 
extensive  Empire — namely,  the  Petroffsky  Academy,  Moscow.  The 
number  of  its  pupils  is  very  restricted.  Those  who  have  passed 
through  the  academy  are  nndeniably  well  informed  on  all  that  relates 
to  farming ;  but,  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  knowledge,  they  are  compelled  to  look  around  them  for 
other  channels  into  which  to  turn  their  activity.  The  peasantr}'  is 
tjaite  indifferent  to  their  existence.  The  earth  yields  something,  if 
not  much,  without  their  enlightened  assistance,  and  all  the  peasants 
want  is  the  wherewithal  to  live.  Anything  over  and  beyond  will, 
they  know,  have  to  be  sarrendered  in  the  form  of  dues  and  taxes. 
There  is  thus  no  inducement  for  them  to  raise  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil.  The  Petrotl'sky  academicians  could  give  their  countiy  no 
small  benefit,  if  their  master,  the  Government,  were  to  send  them 
into  the  grain-producing  districts  with  instructions  to  apply  their 
knowledge  to  the  task  of  raising  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
with  the  necessary  appliances  and  means  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
those  instructions  in  an  adequate  and  eflfective  manner.  At  present, 
however,  they  might  just  as  well  not  exist  at  all.  No  one  knows 
them ;  no  one  needs  them. 

Russia  is  one  of  those  countries — of  which  there  are  not  many  now 
left — where  science  is  at  a  discount  ;  where  no  one  knows  what  to  do, 
or  would  desire  to  do  what  should  be  done  if  he  knew  it-  Russian 
authors  of  the  front  rank  openly  scorn  and  deny  all  reverence  for 
scientiGc  authority.  One  particular  shining  light  in  the  literary 
firmament  authoritativ^^ly  invites  his  disciples  to  **  sit  on  the  earth." 
The  task  is  not  ditrioiilt ;  many  have  dono  so  and  are  doing  so  now. 
But  sitting  on  the  earth  does  not  lead  to  any  striking  results. 
Without  science  and  useful  knowledge  nothing  can  be  attained. 

Knowledge  as  a  whole,  and  that  branch  of  it  which  refers  to  agri- 
culture in  particular,  is  looked  at  askance  by  the  Government ;  and  the 
natural  result  is  that  the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  richness  without  anything 
being  added  to  it,  and  the  country  thus  brought  to  the  verge  of 
financial   dissolution. 

Some  years  ago  a  rich  and  benevolent  individual,  a  certain 
Sibiriankott",  purchased  a  considerable  piece  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Samara.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do 
for  the  country  and  the  people — a  deed  in  fact  that  would  render  bis 
name  a  household  word  throughout  Russia — would  be  to  found  a 
College  of  Agriculture.  Accordingly,  he  built  the  college.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Imperial  domains  gave  him  its  countenance,  promised 
him  a  subsidy,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  take  the  college  into  its  own 
hands.  All  went  well  at  first.  If  the  local  authorities,  representing 
the  master-in-chief,  had  contrived  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
Sibiriankoff  and  to  int^rr^^  ^  •  -  -    the  condition  of  the  district,  there 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sibiriaiikoft'  would  liave  contributed  a  round 
million  to  the  college  and  the  property  attached.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  happened,  however.  An  official  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Doatter  dragged  on  year  after  year,  till  finally  Sibiriankofl's  generous 
offer  was  politely  refused. 

It  appears  that  the  Governor  of  Samara,  Sverbeyeff,  informed  the 
Ministry  that  the  province  of  Samara  (the  most  fertile  region  in  the 
Empire  !)  was  not  in  need  of  any  college  of  agriculture  ;  that  such  an 
iiistitution  would  be  i|uite  superfluous,  and  that  Sibiriankoff's  sugges- 
tion most  probably  concealed  some  political  scheme.  Sibiriankoff,  in 
despair,  cursed  the  country  which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  benevolent  intention,  sold  his  estate,  left  Samara,  and  never 
returned. 

By  the  miscarriage  of  this  scheme  Samara  lost  literally  a  million 
roubles.  Pre-sumably,  she  has  lost  many  more  millions.  The  entire 
Volga  region  was  filled  with  dismay.  All  desire  to  attempt  any 
undertaking  designed  to  ameliorate  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
district  was  at  once  destroyed.  The  local  creatures  of  the  ''  landlord- 
in-cbief ""  consciously  put  the  break  on  any  undertaking  of  this 
nature,  in  the  certainty  that  by  doing  so  they  would  merit  the 
approval  of  their  employer.  As  Sibiriankoll'  was  not  permitted  to 
carry  out  his  magnanimous  project,  no  one  else  will  dare  to  advance 
anything  similar.     And  who  is  to  blame  ? 

The  predominating  trait  of  rulers  from  Casar  downwards  is  an 
invincible  hypocrisy.  People  of  education  and  experience  are  invited  to 
occupy  themselves  with  agriculture  ;  but  they  are  well  aware  that  no 
sooner  have  they  arrived  and  settled  down  than  they  will  be  unmercifully 
expelled  again.  The  Jews  are  blamed  for  avoiding  agriculture,  and 
are  accused  of  not  wishing  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  yet 
they  are  forbidden  to  colonise  without  the  Pale  or  to  own  property. 
The  Jew  might  round  on  his  persecutors,  and  say  to  them  ;  **  You 
condemn  me  for  not  taking  kindly  to  farming,  while  you  yourselves, 
Pharisees  that  you  are,  have  reduced  your  farms  to  the  last  stage  of 
impoverishment.  God  be  praised,  we  Jews  have  had  no  part  in  it ; 
bnt  to  envy  you  or  to  wish  to  be  in  your  position  is  more  than  can  be 
expected  of  us."'  All  this  talk  of  agriculture  is  mere  clumsy  hypocrisy. 
The  peasants  fly  from  the  land,  happy,  indeed,  to  find  some  other 
occupation.  Others  are  not  permitted  to  take  their  place  j  those  who 
have  the  right  are  too  ignorant  to  do  anything,  and  the  result  is  — 
chaos. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  Western  Kussia  and  the  Baltic 
provinces,  although  lacking  the  famous  black-earth  advantages  of 
the  South-east,  know  no  general  harvest  failures,  no  famines ; 
vhOc  the  Eastern  strip — the  Volga  districts,  with  their  rich  alluvial, 
t>lack-«arth  deposits,  and   their  communal    agricultural    system    are 
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beggared  and  starving.  The  anomaly  need  not  exist.  Not  far  from 
Samara,  a  German,  Baron  Engelhardtj  notwithstanding  the  intense 
drought,  gathered  a  very  good  crop  last  autumn.  On  his  large  estate 
in  the  Nikolaievsky  Uyezd  (district)  he  introduced  a  rational  system 
of  irrigation,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  yield  of  exceptionally  fine 
potatoes  and  a  paying  harvest  of  grain.  A  Ivhokhol  (Little  Russian) 
in  the  Novo-U2senBk  Uyezd  prepared  his  soil  in  a  similar  rational  way 
and  reaped  a  satisfactory  crop,  while  side  by  side  with  his  estate 
lay  the  bare  sterile  fields  of  the  peasants. 

It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  famine  two  things  are  in- 
dispensable :  means  to  carry  out  agricultural  improvements^  and 
knowledge  to  make  them  appropriate  and  effective.  When,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  iirst  came  to  the  province  of  Samara,  he 
was  told  that  there  were  localities  in  the  Government  which  yielded 
about  100  puds  (11,40U  lbs.)  of  wheat  to  every  dessiatine  (2*7  acres), 
grain,  too,  of  the  very  best  quality.  Samara  and  Novo-uzensk  wheat 
used  to  be  considered  the  most  nutritious  in  the  whole  world,  according 
to  the  percentage  it  contained  of  wholesome  and  farinaceous  substance. 
But  its  reputation  is  gone.  Since  then  the  harvests  have  gradually 
deteriorated  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  for  farming  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  (fjms  nous  It-  ifdiige  system.  It  was  a  temporary  gold 
fever,  like  those  in  the  early  days  of  California  and  Nerchinsk.  There 
were  landowners  like  Pleshanoff,  who  owned  8,000  dessiatines  of 
land,  and  gathered  their  gold  with  a  shovel ;  rich  landlords  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms,  muzhiks  who  could  hardly  sign  their  own  names. 
Such  were  the  Maltzefts  and  Arshanoffs,  of  whom  the  former  own 
200,000  dessiatines  of  land  (540,000  acres),  and  the  latter  is  buying 
up,  and  will  buy  up,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  Government  of 
Samara^  which  has  an  area  of  2700  square  miles. 

Their  only  competitor  is  the  Udil,''  ivhich  is  ever  in  readiness  to 
pounce  upon  the  first  landowner  whose  affairs  are  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed. It  waits  till  the  luckless  individual  is  fairly  in  its  toils. 
Then  it  buys  up  the  best  estates.  In  this  way  it  obtained  possession 
of  Timashovo,  an  estate  belonging  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Johnston,  and  Skalkovo,  the  property  of  the  wealthy  Sibiriankoff, 
initiator  of  the  scheme  before  mentioned.  The  f^fhl  would  never 
dream  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  college  of  agriculture  ;  yet  how 
much  more  useful  would  such  a  college  be  for  the  Ud^'f  itself,  as  well 
as  for  the  district,  than  the  sugar  factory  at  Timashovo,  a  purely 
commercial  undertaking  which  has  already  swallowed  many  millions, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  costs  the  factory  a  rouble  a 
pound,  if  not  more,  though  it  is  sold  at  15  kopeks.     The  officials,  of 

•  I.e.,  the  Russian  State  Department  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
Imperial  domains,  which  consist  of  woods,  foresL'?,  estates,  fisheries,  ca-stles,  and  farms,, 
.-^cattertvl  all  over  the  Empire.  This  property,  which  of  late  years  has  vastly  increased, 
bringg  in  an  ononuous  income  to  the  Iniperial  familv. 
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ooiiTBe,  who  superintend  and  manage  the  factory  find  life  particularly 
sweet,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar. 

Thoa,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  Engelhardt,  a  German,  and  the 
Kbokh<'il  mentioned  above,  the  entire  population  of  the  \'olga  districts, 
high  as  well  as  low,  has  been  engaged  in  a  system  of  predatorv' 
exploitation  of  the  land ;  they  have  taken  all  and  returned  nothing. 
Whilst  rich  harvests  were  being  reaped,  large  herds  of  various  cattle 
were  of  course  kept  throughout  the  Volga  districts,  both  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce.  From 
the  earliest  ages  Russia  has  been  accustomed  to  give  preference  to 
dang  B8  manure ;  but  in  the  Volga  districts  dung  cannot  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  for  it  is  required  as  fuel.  The  country  being  abso- 
lutely bare  of  forests  and  the  winters  severe,  the  dung  is  pressed,  and 
consumed  in  the  stoves.  Thus  the  fields  are  robbed  of  the  only  avail- 
able manure.  Of  phosphates,  azotes,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the  new 
successes  of  agricultural  science,  all  are  alike  ignorant ;  all  conduct 
their  affairs  anyhow,  trusting  to  fortune.  Gradually  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  has  been  reduced ;  landowners  have  be^n  ruined  without  any  one 
perceiving  how  steadily  and  swiftly  the  climax  was  approaching. 
The  slightest  accidental  disturbance  of  the  accustomed  routine  proves 
sullicient  to  bring  about  a  calamity;  a  few  weeks  of  drought,  and 
the  crash  comes.      The  entire  region  ia  harvestless. 

Thus  it  happened  in  1873.  The  post  of  Governor  of  Samara  being 
▼acant  on  the  death  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  G.  S,  Aksakoff,  a 
new  Governor  arrived  in  the  person  of  Klimoff,  who  subsequently 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  through  the  land  robberies  perpe- 
trated on  the  Bashkirs.  He  was  sent  to  "  pull  up  ''  the  Government, 
which  had  '•  degenerated  under  AksakollV'  Aksakoff  had  taught  the 
Samara  landowners  and  peasants  that  the  country  possessed  laws 
which  were  not  dead  letters.  Klimoff,  like  some  Napoleonic  prefect 
or  Turkish  pasha,  determined  to  show  them  that  his  will  was  more 
important  than  any  law  ever  formulated.  When  he  was  informed 
that  the  harvest  had  failed,  and  that  t]ie  population  was  threatened 
with  famine,  he  bridled  up,  and  refused  to  listen  to  anything  so  pre- 
posterous. However,  the  failure  of  the  harvest  prevented  bis  making 
reiy  much  progress  in  his  operation  of  pulling  up  the  Government. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  Klimofif  and  the  society  of  Samara 
ooald  not  pull  together.  A  totally  disinterested  observer,  **  wat^ching 
his  superiors  fight,''  would  have  decided  at  once  that  the  fault  lay 
wholly  and  solely  with  M.  Klimoff.  He  would  hear  nothing  of  the 
famine,  and  threatened  extreme  measures  against  any  one  who  pre- 
sumed to  talk  about  it  as  a  possible  contingency. 

Samara  was  threatened  with  inevitable  ruin  and  an  unheard-of 
mortality.  It  was  saved  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  an  estate  in 
Saouun.     The  Count,  happening  to  visit  his  estate,  became  personally 
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convinced  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  returning  to  Moscow^ 
published  an  elaborate  account  of  the  matter  in  the  Mo^ov;  V^do/uosli, 
an  account  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Governraent.  To  take  up 
the  cndgels  against  Tolstoi  and  the  all-powerful  Ivatkoff  was  more 
than  Klimoff  dared  do ;  but  he  determined  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
Samara  for  the  failures  he  had  experienced.  Adopting  a  species  of 
tactics  very  common  among  the  representatives  of  the  Government, 
he  stated  that  all  this  was  *'  inflated  by  the  Liberals."  However  that 
may  be,  Count  Tolstoi  literally  rescued  Samara.  It  was  the  greatest 
action  in  his  life,  the  brightest  flow^er  in  his  wreath,  a  deed  for  which, 
if  for  nothing  else,  he  deserves  a  monument  from  posterity.  Honestly 
speaking,  all  his  subsequent  activity  has  only  diminished  his  claims 
on  posterity,  for  his  attitude  towards  the  safferers  this  year  has  been 
in  the  last  degree  unsympathising,  even  hypocritical.  I  must  admit, 
however,  that  latterly  Count  Tolstoi  has  altered  his  tactics,  and, 
influenced  by  popular  opinion,  has  tamed  his  face  in  the  right 
direction. 

M.  Samarin  is  also  an  eSctensive  landowner  in  the  Qovemment  of 
Samara.  I  am  told  that  M.  Samarin  furnished  his  late  serfs  in  the 
three  villages  belonging  to  hira  with  grain  from  his  own  stores,  and  had 
written  a  remarkable  article  on  the  distress  for  the  Moscon:  VidohiOstL 
Tolstoi,  however,  instead  of  giving  bread,  offered  the  peasants  his — 
love ;  hardly  the  thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  empty  stomach. 

Not  long  ago  the  Samara  district  assizes  received  from  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi  a  petition  for  authority  to  take  possession  of  a  certain  estate. 
The  Court  was  undecided,  and  wanted  to  make  the  following  remark 
on  the  petition  :  "On  the  ground  of  the  evangelical  principles  of 
Count  Leo  Tolst-oi,  tlie  Court  cannot  acknowledge  him  owner  of  the 
property/'  so  fully  are  people  now  convinced  that  Count  Leo  Tolstoi's 
precepts  and  practice  are  two  entirely  difl'erent  things.  He  is  hypo- 
critical. He  has  hundreds  of  thousands  in  different  banks ;  and  yet» 
not  very  long  ago,  he  recommended  a  young  lady  who  asked  him  what 
she  should  do  with  her  money,  to  '*  burn  it." 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a  "  discovery  "  of  the  famine  this  year  ; 
it  would  have  l>een  equivalent  to  breaking  through  an  open  door. 
The  Governors  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gove:-nor  of 
Samara,  raised  the  alarm ;  and  some  of  the  Governors,  as  for  instance 
Kossich,  Governor  of  Saratoff,  are  also  connected  with  some  journal. 
(The  reactionary  press  of  St.  Petersburg  is  consequently  not  very 
amiably  disposed  towards  Kossich  and  others.)  Count  Leo  Tolstoi 
could  in  the  first  place  have  given  his  own  peasants  some  assistance ; 
and  secondly,  his  reputation  and  high  social  standing  would  have 
brought  him  many  adherents,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  would  have 
been  rescued  from  starvation.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  sewing  of 
boots  were  better  calculated  to  make  convn-rts  and  acquire    followprs 
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than  the  taking  oat  of  a  few  thousands  from  the  bank  and  feeding 

\the  starving. 

If  a  first-class  writer  shows  such  callous  indillerence  towards  the 
Butfering  population,  it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  expect  greater  considera- 

I  tioQ  from  the  Government.     A  famine  is  a  time  of  war,  and,  willingly 

[or  unwillingly,  all  are  compelled  to  activity  and  bound  to  give  their 

laid.      But  in  time  of  peace — that  is  to  say,  when  the  harvests  are  fair 

[and  there  is  neither  drought  nor  starvation — the  relations  towards  the 

[peasantry  are  quite  different. 

Semi-barbarous,  uncultured  the  Russian  peasants  may  be ;  but 
they  are  mild  savages,  harmless,  simple-minded  creatures,  with  oo 
worldly  wisdom,  or  power  of  self-protection.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
them  rioting,  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  them  doing  so  without  a 
very  powerful  cause,  without  their  being  absolutely  driven  to  it  at  the 
point  of  the  knife,  their  rights  outraged,  their  property  robbed,  and 

[their  very  means  of  subsistence  denied  them.      It  is  true  they  cannot 
rise  to  the  sublimity   of  our  cabinet-born  ideas,  our  subtle, 
aphysical  reasoning   and   deductions.     The    inteUtfjaUla  and  the 

^peasantry  are  at  cross  purposes,  and  the  rare  instances  of  insulKDrdi- 
nation  and  riot  are  the  outcome  of  misunderstandings. 

It  is  sure  to  happen  that  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  trampling  on 
the  muzki/i\  thousands  of  individuals  and  dozens  of  corporations  are 
there  to  do  it ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  aid  him,  all  disappear ;  it  is 
nobody's  business.  The  provincial  officials  are  all  red-tapist;  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  dearer  to  them  than  anything  else.  Do  the 
mnzhiks  of  one  village  threatened  with  the  cattle  plague  show  a  dis- 
inclination to  part  with  their  last  cow  or  ox  in  order  that  it  may  be 
killed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  a  riot  is  imminent.  The  Governor, 
accompanied  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  starts  for  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance.     There  is  a  journey  of  some  200  or  300  versts  to  go  before 

'  the  army  with  the  Governor  at  its  head  arrives  at  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy.  All  who  have  had  time  to  run  have  done  so.  The  few  who 
are  left  drop  on  their  knees  and  patiently  await  their  fate.    The  affair 

[iakea  the  form  of  a  comedy.  The  victorious  army  and  the  Governor 
retire ;  bat  the  devastation  caused  by  them  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of. 
All  along  their  line  of  march,  and  at  the  rebellious  villages,  the 
eoldiers  have  required  food.  In  ordinary  circumslinces  the  villagera 
can  hardly  keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  combine  to  mortgage 
their  land  to  kulnls  and  usurers  at  a  heavy  percentage,  and  are  of 
course  soon  on  their  creditors'  books  as  "  bad  debtors." 

Many  years  are  necessary  to  enable  a  village  to  weather  the  diffi- 
coltAes  it  is  plunged  into  by  an  inroad  of  this  nature.  The  soldiers 
are  disorderly  and  the  officers  indifferent.  During  their  stay  a  large 
qtiantity  of  champagne  is  drunk,  and  the  victors  are  toasted.  In  this 
way  many  villages  are  annually  brought  to  ruin.     Is  there  any  room 
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for  wonder,  tfris^  tias  ;k  ':;«(£  aasr^ss,  s  mrfirffng  3;:  fanir  ddl  sbs  tcaxB 
absolute  stftrrea'.i:i  v,  sidr  -r^aga?  T!^  -rl^R  5b  nnpimadhed 
before  the  clis^Lr  v,m^A'.  TIu^  i^nmacsQciL  "nc  k  ^— ^r*^^'—  of 
acting  with  sacr  .v/ci^r.:'/.  uui  r«H;g>8Mia»  5s  TaBfrmTj"  fmfiffisreDJt  to 
the  conditkfS  cr  'JiA  ^22«r*ac.^  ^  "loifr  wcpnlioee.  "^^usf  cbl  eeetaiolr 
not  be  accused  c^  ilii*^  wfiui  i^d^iSsraxce  s:  ■ariH*  ow^  "■"''  ■itii  T&cir 
sabordinates  liarr*  Kr!i:s  jiTinesiicacs  zc  ts^j  ^  pcasaie  ansigi  to  6ke 
collectioD  of  t&zfis  SDfi  nis«i.  -^tei  5f  ^  5»  3i»eaHET  ^  aeil  tibe  peaHBts' 
cattle  in  order  to  TUie  iLi  i=uv=rs  vfsft.  Azd^sisv-^aBimx  be- expected 
to  do  otherwise :  5:r  ^.ae  w^c  s:k7»  shisl  pKOCKazrr  3bck9b&I  in 
collecting  the  r&ftts  27»  r<ivizo»L  loe  :cner§  haas  t&as  made  to 
understand  that  t^vj  HaT»  =i»iz{i%sed  irffr  icss^SL.  As  a  aafiical  con- 
sequence, ererr  cc#  i^.  r*ai^  t.:.  ?«  ic  cc  zss  sex  ix  tike  riitiiuitii  of 
his  employers,  uui  k  ^ar:i  tLor  g7sssc£»  sad  reward,  erea  if  the 
reward  is  obtft£n>»*i  as  '1a  y.fsc  of  coGpiet^  rzia  to  t&e  yMaiiliij. 

Bad  harresu  and  f«r.ir«  zi  R:=ssa  as?  t&t  ^zszioidafale  leaolts  of 
the  relationj  cf  tfc«  n>p»  tc  rt*  nLed. 

Something  in  tb^  saccr»  cf  a  ooK^n^erpocse  xo  "^  artxtraEy  powers 
of  the  Govemmens  «ii«x«d  in  die  Zosjcto  dazcng  the  frat  period  of 
its  existence.  M*mb<*ri*  of  th*  Z*c:sto6  of  l2<:*  ^7-:.  i^ere  selected 
from  the  moA  hazruKce  atcd  ccnsdentioQS  repiesentaihes  cif  socKtr. 
They  were  aoxk*c3  az-jd  willing  re  accept  the  poets ;  and  they  were 
willingly  elected,  Ttey  tried  to  give  tone  mnd  parpuae  to  their 
offices,  and  were  wstrzr.  defenders  of  the  rights  and  intevests  of  the 
people. 

The  Gorerc^^r  of  Saciara  during  the  Tnrkish  war  was  a  certain 
BilbassofT.  H*:  -Md  to  say :  ~  The  Zemstro  is  an  insdtnticRi  of  the 
supreme  pow-rrs  whose  repreaentatiTe  I  am.  I  there£>ie  hold  it  to 
be  my  duty  in  <rT*Ty  way  to  support  the  Zemstvo."  But  adminis- 
trators of  this  way  of  thinking  were  apparently  unsnited  for  their 
office,  and  did  not  understand  their  duties.  Bilbassoff  was  therefore 
soon  removed  from  of^tx. 

The  Zemstvo  was  quietly,  but  surely  and  systematically  under- 
mined. The  sphere  of  its  activity  was  slowly  but  surely  and 
systematically  restricted.  Xow  this  one  was  unsnited;  now  that 
one  could  not  be  admitted ;  and  gradually  the  best  people  left  it ;  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  men  who  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
occupation  elsewhere — untalented  mediocrities,  men  without  convic- 
tions, ideas,  or  principles,  possessing  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
people,  half-pay  generals  in  civil  rank.  The  Zemstvo  degenerated, 
lost  its  significance ;  and  men  of  a  good  type  ceased  to  attempt  to 
enter  it.  At  prraent  the  individuals  figuring  in  the  Zemstvo  are  such 
that  they  must  be  named  before  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  them. 

Of  this  type  were,  for  instance,  the  late  Governor  of  Sophia,  Alahin, 
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wlioee  mania  was  for  outward  splendour  and  discipline ;  and  the 
us  advocate  Yastchenko.  Every  one  complains  of  the  coarse 
•iient  to  which  M.  Alabin  subjected  the  Zemstvo  ratepayers  8ur- 
I  by  the  bad  harvest.  And  moreover  he  was  utterly  unacquainted 
>.  with  village  or  Zemstvo  economy.  He  was  for  six  yearfi  pre- 
of  tbe  town;  and  during  his  administration  the  town  was 
eniMched  by  a  multitude  of  nnneceseary  trifles — the  more  important 
3|uiromenta  being  left  without  any  attention.  The  townspeople 
ere  more  than  delighted  when  they  were  finally  liberated  from  his 
dictatorship,  and  from  the  aimless  unproductive  expenditure  of  public 
imeys  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  The  Zemstvo,  to  spite  the  town, 
bini  up.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  Government  of 
Samara  was  threatened  with  famine,  M.  Alabin,  on  his  own  authority, 
acted  Yastchenko  to  purchase  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
of  grain.  Samara  was  naturally  horrified.  A  hurriedly  sum- 
moned assembly  of  the  Zemstvo  condemned  M.  Alabin  s  step,  and 
scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement  took  place.  The  members  stated 
that  they  had  hitherto  known  M.  Yastchenko  as  a  specialist  in  quite 
different  professions,  certainly  not  as  a  reliable  connoisseur  of  grain 
pn.iduce.  In  view  of  all  this  the  Zemstvo,  ignoring  the  Uprava, 
choee  four  toembers  to  form  a  committee,  to  which  were  entrusted 
the  duties  of  assisting  and  superintending  the  actions  of  M.  Alabin. 
M.  Vastchenko  had,  however,  had  time  to  purchase  eeveral  hundred 
thousand  puds  of  a  species  of  grain  of  an  utterly  worthless  quality. 
To  what  extent  they  had  all  lost  their  heads  will  be  seen  by  the 
*"  "  N  ing  amazing  fact.  The  last  to  confess  to  the  real  state  of 
and  therefore  the  last  to  entrust  its  representatives  with  the 
Dty  of  purchasing  the  grain  required,  the  Samara  Zemstvo  has  for 
'O  months  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  grain  it  has  bought, 
is  said  that  tbe  last  waggon-loads  of  grain  for  the  Zemstvo  will 
arrive  in  September  1892.  In  the  meantime,  daring  the  whole  of 
autumn  and  part  of  the  winter  fifty  to  seventy-five  waggon-loads  of 
grain  were  daily  forwarded  from  the  starving  province  to  Riga  and 
other  places. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  similar  state  of  confusion  is  possible  in 

by  other  country.     The  reason,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.     The 

it  Governor  of  Samara  (Sverbeyefl')  is  a  humane  and  benevolent 

in  the  tnieat  sense  of  the  word ;   but  he  was  scared  and  bewil- 

In   July   last   the   wife   of  the  Vice-Govemor,  Madame   E. 

Irianchaninoff ,  and  president  of  the  society  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 

■    -    t  her  disposal  a  considerable  sum  of  public  money,  addressed 

10  the  Governo*-  for  permission  to  open  a  bakehouse,  in  order 

dismbute  bread  to  the   starving.     The   Governor's  reply  was  a 

asal.      He  was  once  more  addressed  ;  but  several  unfore.-eeii 

Qcea  then  intervened — such,  for  instance,  as  the  flying  visit 
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paid  by  the  Prince  Imperial  to  Samara- — and  the  affidr  was  delayed, 
postponed,  and  interrupted,  till  at  last,  when  permission  was  happily 
obtained,  it  was  discovered  that  the  town  could  afford  no  fitting 
accommodation  for  the  new  bakehouse  and  free  dining-place !  A 
house  had  to  be  erected  specially  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was  only  on 
October  23,  last  year,  that  the  free  dining-house  was  happily  opened 
to  the  people,  thanks  to  the  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  of  Madame 
BrianchaninofF  and  another  worthy  lady  philanthropist,  Madame  V.  A. 
Kourlina,  who  during  the  famine  of  1881  passed  through  a  good 
school  in  the  matter  of  relieving  the  starving. 

Altogether  our  national  pride  has  received  several  very  palpable 
blows.  Thus,  as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  certain  that  the  people  were 
likely  to  starve,  two  Germans  in  the  government  opened  free  dining- 
rooms  at  their  own  individual  cost  and  on  their  own  premises.  One 
of  these,  M.  Konitzer.  has  given  dinners  every  day  to  fifty  indivi- 
duals since  the  beginning  of  September  ;  while  the  other,  M.  von 
Wakano,  has  provided  food  for  one  hundred  peasants  every  day  since 
October.  Yet  the  millionaire,  ArjanofT,  has  till  the  present  day  not 
contributed  a  kop*rl;  The  ladies  have  done  their  duty ;  and  the  men, 
to  do  them  justice,  are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  share  of 
philanthropic  work  ;  but  they  are  so  bewildered,  so  timorous  of  taking 
the  initiative,  that  practically  they  do  nothing.  It  ia  matter  for 
surprise  that  provincial  society  ia  not  more  degraded  than  it  is ;  that 
it  contents  itself  with  card- playing  and  scandal-mongering,  and  doea 
not  drift  into  some  species  of  licentiousness.  It  has  degenerated 
perceptibly  during  the  last  few  years ;  it  reads  nothing,  ignores 
science,  and  interests  itself  in  nothing.  It  oauat  degenerate 
farther  if  existing  conditions  continue.  Reports  of  an  unsavoury 
kind  are  generally  stifled  in  the  cities ;  in  the  provincial  towns 
everything  is  on  the  open  ;  except  from  official  sources  not  a 
single  item  of  really  satisfactory  news  is  heard  of  the  operations  of 
the  new  institution,  that  of  Zemsky  chiefs.  On  the  contrary  quite 
disinterested  individuals,  some  of  whom  in  fact  are  devoted  to  the  new 
rigime,  arriving  from  their  estates  and  country  farms,  report  at  head- 
quarters that  such  a  one  does  nothing  but  drink  and  misbehave  him- 
self, while  another  is  ignorant,  pugnacious,  or  an  idiot.  Here  is  an 
aBsembly  of  the  Zemsky  chiefs  at  Bfiguriialan,  in  the  Government  of 
Samara.  Fifteen  individuals  enter  the  hall  in  full  uniform  and  chain 
of  office  ;  they  take  their  seats  and  majestically  decide  nine  trumpery ' 
cases.  At  this  rate  the  new  institution  becomes  terribly  expensive. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  higher  courts ;  the  judges  come  from 
Saratoff  to  Samara  for  the  assizes,  and  after  living  in  the  town  several 
days,  during  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  class  representatives, 
they  in\  I  "  '  several  barren,  unimportant  cases,  retire  "owing  to 
the  insu  /  of  inM*»rial."     But  the  public  doea  not  entirely  ignore 
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these  purposeless  and  expensive  migrations.  It  is  plain  that  all  these 
new  Cabinet-bom  reactionary  measures,  which  have  been  elaborated 
daring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  are,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive to  the  Crown,  and  particularly  to  the  impoverished  peasantry,  to 
whom  the  Zemsky  chiefs  are  much  more  foreign  than  were  the  circuit 
judges  and  their  subordinate  officials.  The  present  Zemsky  chiefs 
and  the  peasantry  are  divided  by  a  gulf  of  red-tapeism. 

Another  trifling  observation.  How  often  we  have  boasted  that  the 
Germans  at  home  are  crowding  each  other  to  death,  while  in  Russia 
they  get  too  fat  to  do  anything.  Of  course,  no  one  will  reproach  the 
Germans  with  laziness  or  drunkenness,  &c.  But  here  we  had  a  few 
thousands  of  them  settled  throughout  the  Volga  districts  and  flourish- 
ing exceedingly.  While  they  were  permitted  to  go  their  own  way,  they 
were  famous  for  their  affluence  ;  no  sooner  were  they  brought  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  their  neighbours,  the  Russians,  than  they 
were  reduced  to  the  same  poverty  and  indigence.  At  present  they  are 
leaving  the  Volga  as  fast  as  they  can  go. 

Alas !  as  we  have  sown  so  must  we  reap  !  Russia  will  never  re- 
turn to  its  old  social  rigime,  it  will  never  see  prosperity  again,  unless 
the  intelligentia  once  more  turns  its  attention  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  its  daily  requirements ;  unless  it  is  once  more  independent, 
and  throws  ofl"  the  false,  heartless,  and  indifferent  guardianship  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

IHxij  et  aniviam  levavi  ! 

A  Former  Siberian  Exile. 


SACERDOTALISM. 


WHEN  the  current  of  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  running  very 
strongly  in  one  direction,  many  are  tempted  to  follow  the  easy 
course  of  swimming  with  the  stream.  This  may  be  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable, but  it  cannot  be  right.  There  are  times  when  even  those 
who  most  dislike  controversy  may  feel  it  a  duty  to  speak  if,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  are  invited  to  do  so.  If  a  cause  seems  to  them 
to  be  a  true  one,  it  is  mere  pusillanimity  to  let  the  love  of  personal 
ease  prevail,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  lost  by  acquiescence  and  default. 

Judging  by  the  tone  adopted  by  most  of  the  organs  of  ecclesiastieal 
opinion — as  well  as  by  those  secular  papers  which  may  be  called  semi- 
religions — views  are  now  commonly  maintained  in  the  Church  of 
England  which  were  decidedly  rejected,  not  only  by  the  entire  Evan- 
gelical party  at  all  times,  but  even  by  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
High  Church  party  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Kites  and  ceremonies 
are  now  frequently  practised  in  English  churches  which  are  in  defiance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  Bishops  are  either  powerless  or 
unwilling  to  restrain  a  license  in  the  modes  of  conducting  public 
worship  which  not  long  since  would  have  been  universally  condemned 
as  extravagant  and  intolerable.*  I  do  not  know  whether  the  present 
condition  of  things,  with  its  clerical  license  and  autonomy,  accounts  for 
the  profound  indifference  to  religious  questions  now  displayed  by 
the  mass  of  the  laity.t  It  has  been  said,  and  in  many  parishes  it  is 
certainly  true,  that  far  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  working  classes 
go  regularly  to  church  ;  and  there  are  evidences  that  Sunday  rest  and 

•  Thero  aro  churches  where  the  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  in  administeriiig 
he  elements  is  entirely  omitted,  and  nothing  is  said  to  each  commanicant  bat  *'  The 
body  of  our  Loni  Jesus  Christ,"  and  *'  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

+  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hatch,  who  says  that  "an  exaggerated  conception  of 
be  place  and  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  has  operated  more  than  any  other 
ngle  cause  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  the  faith  of  Christ." 
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Sunday  worship  are  losing  all  hold  on  increasing  moltltudes  in  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  But  if  Disestablishment  comes  upon  ua — and  it 
may  come  with  all  the  euddenneaa  of  other  great  changes — the  laity 
should  claim  a  considerable  voice  in  the  settlement  of  many  disputed  ques- 
tioHB.  If  they  hold  aloof  from  the  Church  altogether,  and  if  important 
matters  of  doctrine  and  practice  are  left  exclusively  to  the  dominant 
majority  of  the  clergy,  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  avert,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  danger  of  a  serious  disruption  ;  or,  on  the  other,  of  an 
entire  dissociation  of  the  intellect  of  England  from  the  faith  which  many 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  clear  from  the  false  and  alien  accretions 
to  it.  There  was  never  more  need  than  now  for  frank  discussion 
and  charitable  forbearance.  If  controversy  is  to  resolve  itself  into 
bitter  innuendoes  and  mutual  recrirainations ;  if  one  party  has  nothing 
more  to  say  to  the  other  than  "  You  are  not  Churchmen  at  all,  and 
your  views  are  uncatholic  and  deplorably  defective " ;  and  if  the 
other  party  only  retorts :  "  You  are  concealed  Romanists,  and  your 
views  are  degradingly  superstitious,"  there  will  be  an  end  of  peace 
and  spiritual  progress.  We  all  need  the  apostolic  warning :  "  The 
whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  point,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself-  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye 
be  not  consumed  one  of  another.*' 

I  shall  touch  in  this  paper  on  some  seriously  controverted  points, 
but  I  shall  do  BO  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  courtesy.  My  sole 
aim  shall  be  aXtiOivHi'  iv  uyanl).  and  I  trust  that  those  who  criticise 
or  answer  my  paper  will  endeavour  to  do  so  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
will  abstain  from  indulging  in  the  cheap  personalities  which  are 
worse  than  worthless  in  serious  argament. 

The  whole  controversy  between  Ritualists  and  Evangelicals — it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  these  party  designations,  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  I  use  them  only  as  current  names  and  without  disparagement — 
hinges  upon  questions  connected  with  "  Sacerdotalism."  Our  differences 
inside  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England  largely  turn  on  the 
questions,  In  what  sense  is  the  English  clergyman  "  a  priest "  ?  and 
what  are  the  real  powers  of  the  "  priesthood  "  ?  Of  lat©  years  the 
name  "  priest  "  has  become  extraordinarily  popular.  "  You  should 
furcr  speak  of  your  PruM  as  a  minister  or  a  clergyman,"  is  a  reproof 
TBtow  commonly  administeredj  and  it  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
laagnage  of  most  of  the  clergy.  Now,  if  "  priest  '*  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  presbyter,  and  by  way  of  distinction  from  deacon,  it  is  only  objection- 
able from  its  inevitable  ambiguity.  Except  when  it  is  used  to  distiu- 
gnisb  a  presbyter  from  a  deacon,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  itptiiCy  "  or  sacrificing  priest."  *      "  For  so  much  as  the  common 

•  Priest:  8.1X011,  jtrtott :  Dntch,  prittter :  French,  pri'tre  :  Itnlian  prft<' :  Spanish. 
j/rt»lri/irro  and //rwfr.  That  tht?  Prajer-book  retamed  the  word  "priest"  solely  in  the 
meam  of  |«rt»»»l»yti  r,  and  in  distinction  from  bishops  and  deacons,  is  proved  by  the  faet 
tfaat  this  W5»s  distinctly  gtated  by  the  Bishops  in  16«5l  in  answer  to  the  request  of  ihe 
Pr«>5bytcmns  ut  the  Savoy  Conference. — Collier,  viii.  423,  431, 
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and  normal  speech  of  England."  said  Travers,  ••  is  to  note  by  the  wore 
priest  not  a  minister  of  the  (iospel,  but  a  sacrifice!',  which  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  is  not,  therefore  we  onght  not  to  call  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  p/'icsfs."  The  "  priests "  of  the  Charch  of  England  are 
undoubtedly  and  confessedly  the  counterparts,  not  of  the  Jewish  and 
Pagan  ttptt^t  but  of  the  irp^alivrtpoi,  and  no  amount  of  casuistry  or 
conjecture  can  alter  the  significance  of  the  plain  fact  that  C'hristian 
ministers  are  never  once  called  "  priest  "  in  the  Bible.  The  New 
Testament  knows  of  no  real  Hiercits  except  Christ,  of  whom  we  are 
expressly  warned  that  His  priesthood  is  intransmissible  because  He 
remains  for  ever.*  When  the  word  is  used  of  Christians  at  all,  it  is 
notoriously  used  only  >>/  a/l  Christia'its  alik€,  and  that  only  in  a 
secondary  and  analogous  sense,  as  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices. f  M\ 
pretence  therefore  of  using  the  name  "  piiest "  of  ministers,  except  in 
the  sense  of  presbyter,  seems  to  be  distinctly  cut  away  by  the  sole 
authority  which  the  Church  of  England  recognises  as  final.*  But 
the  case  is  far  stronger  even  than  thi.s.  At  least  ten  other  names  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christian  ministers,  and  the  name 
*'  priest/*  in  the  sense  of  "  sacrificial  priest,"  is  absolutely  excluded 
from  them.  In  their  different  grades,  ministers  are  called  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers,  bishops  and  presbyters 
(these  two  names  being  equivalent  and  interchangeable),  ministers 
(ihakonoi),  stewards,  ambassadors. §  The  name  "'priest"  maybe  used 
in  a  harmless  sense  by  a  secondary  analogy  ;  but,  as  Hooker  argnes : 
**■  In,  truth  the  word  presbyter  doth  scan  more  Jity  and  in  j'rupridy  of 
speech  77i(>rc  ojreeohlt  than  pried  u-ith  the  drift  of  the  whole  Gospd  of 
Je^iis  Christ.  The  ITob/  Ghost  throughout  the  body  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment making  so  much  nu-ntion  of  them,  doth  not  anywhere  coff  thm 
priests'*  "If  the  sacerdotal  office  be  understood  to  imply  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,''  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  *'  then  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  leaves  no  place  for  a  Christian  priesthood."  He  adds,  as 
Hooker  does,  that  the  term  *'  priesthood  "  may  "  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  a  wider  and  looser  acceptation,"  only,  he  adds, 
*   in  this  case  the  meaning  of  the  terra  should  be  clearly  apprehended  ; 

•  Heb.  iii.24,  dxapafiaroy  ?x'*  t^*"  «f/><«'<''«'»^«'-  The  word  is  explained  by  Theophvlacl 
d3«d5oxoi».  IJis-hop  West rott  prefers  tlie  analogous  meaning,  "  open  to  uo  rival  claim, 
liable  to  no  invasion  of  its  functiona  ;"  but  A.V.  nuurg.  "a  priesthood  that  doth  no 
l>ass  to  another." 

t  The  onlt/  "  sacrifices  "  which  the  New  Testament  recojfnises  as  now  to  be  offe 
after  Chri."H"s  perfect  and  finished  sacrifice,  are  those  recognised  in  onr  Communion 
Service.  The  sacrifice  of  our  bodies  (Rom.  xii.  1);  the  sacrifice  of  faith  (Phil.  ii.  17)  ; 
the  sacrifices  of  praise  and  alms  <;  Heb.  xiii.  l.\  HI);  "for  with  tuch  sacrifices  God  is 
well  pleased  ;  "  and  "  spiritual  sacrifices  "  (1  Vet.  ii.  .*j).  And  these  are  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  to  be  offered  by  priests  only,  but  by  all  Christians  alike. 

t  Art.  VI.  :  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  ueres.sary  to  .salvation,  ?o  that 
wljatsoevcr  U  not  read  therein,  nor  taoit  be  proi-rd  therehtj,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith.'' 

§  See  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  iv.  1  ;  2  Cor.  v.  2<i ;  vi.  4.  It  need  not  be  said  that  in  the 
Eoiirlifih  ordinal,  most  of  which,  except  the  very  late  introduction  of  John  xx.23,  if  of 
great  antiquify,  there  is  not  one  syllable  about  offering  any  sacrifice. 
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and  it  might  have  been  better  if  the  later  Christian  vocabulary  had 
confirmed  to  the  silence  of  the  apoatolic  writers,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  confusion  would  have  been  avoided."'  Seeing  further  that  the  Prayer- 
book  80  constantly  designates  the  clergy  by  the  titles  of  curate  or 
minister,  and  nowhere  uses  priest  in  any  sense  but  that  of  presbyter — 
which,  indeed,  it  would  be  unscriptural,  and  therefore  contrary  to  our 
own  avowed  principles  to  do — we  should  at  least  be  careful  not  to  avail 
ooraelves  of  *'  the  fatal  force  and  fascination  of  words  "  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insinuate  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England  distinctly 
repudiates.  Whether  we  use  the  word  "  priest"  by  choice  or  not — 
•nd  to  my  mind  the  word,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations, 
has  been  mingled  with  too  many  unhappy  and  evil  associations  to 
make  it  a  designation  half  so  beautiful  or  suitable  as  ''  minister"  or 
•*  presbyter" — -it  remains  true  that,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  says, 
"  T/u  kingtiom  of  Chrut  has  no  sacenlotal  si/sttnh  It  interj/oscs  no 
^nrn/Uial  tribe  or  class  hctwccn  God  ami  mau"  "  The  only  priests 
under  the  Gospel,  designated  as  such,  are  the  saints,  the  members  of 
th©  Christian  brotherhood."  Mr.  Gore,  in  hia  ''  Ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  rightly  repudiates  the  idea  of  a  mcarioun  priesthood, 
canse  it  introduces  the  unscriptural  and  anti-scriptural  notion  of 
'  a  class  inside  the  Church  w^ho  are  in  a  closer  spiritnal  relation  to 
God  than  their  fellows  "  ;  whereas  "  the  completest  freedom  of  access 
to  God  in  prayer  and  intercession,  the  closest  personal  relation  to 
Him,  belongs  to  all."  In  days  when  English  clergymen  openly  call 
the  Eucharist  *^  the  Mass,"  and  some  have  even  boasted  that  they  teach 
*•  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass/'  it  is  still  more  encouraging  to  find  that 
th©  head  of  the  Pusey  House  recognises  the  priesthood  of  the  English 
Church  as  viinistcrud :  rejects  the  notion  that  our  clergy  resemble 
the  *'  massing  priests  "  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  says  :  '*  It  is  an  abuse 
of  the  sacerdotal  conception,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  priesthood 
exists  to  celebrate  sacrifices  or  acts  of  worship  in  the  place  of  the 
body  of  the  people  or  as  their  substitutes."  Without  using  the  strong 
laDgnage  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  wrote  that  "  to  revive  Christ's  Church 
is  to  expel  the  Antichrist  of  priesthood,"  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  with 
F.  D.  Maurice  that  the  very  virus  of  the  Romish  system  consists  in  its 
treating  the  members  of  a  supposed  sacrificial  priesthood  as  essential 
int-ermediaries  between  the  soul  and  God. 

2.  I  o  play  with  words  is  to  play  with  dangerous  edged  tools.  No 
amount  of  abuse  or  denunciation  can  alter  the  fact  that  neither  in 
the  Bible  nor  in  the  Prayer-book  is  the  smallest  sanction  given  to  the 
notion  that  preebytera  are  sacrificial  priests.  Yet  there  is  evidently 
a  fttrong  desire  to  infuse  and  insist  upon  this  conception.  Thus  the 
word  "  altar "  has  now  so  completely  become  the  normal  word  for 
•'  th©  Lord's  Table,"  that  it  almost  looks  like  pedantry  to  avoid  it. 
Yet  a  leaa  metaphorical  and  ambiguous  word  may  well  be  preferred 


:,    «>#  lUble,   in   th 
r    ..*  \juite  true  that,  ^* 

X   K»i  always  easy  to  trai  '' 

.i  «k  ;\iv'h   they   love  to  indu  ^ 

•.  .vv.    iJuj»toii   to  the  state  of  tl 
...»   \    *itoi"  tho  days  of  Cypriaa — a: 
1^     >.>.oaowl  into  hundreds  of  false  and  i 
KAtkv  "  »<<  n  designation  for  the  I 
.  .   .  .vU'ut.  on  tho  same  footing  as  the  wor 
...    u  ^\\<^    ltiblt«  in  connection  with  the  Loi 
■ .»  .k  vis  I'-vohuU'd  from  the  Prayer-book  and  from 
..  li..  »;u/,lish  V'hujvh.      In  what  possible  sense,  then 
I ..  »lii.;.o  \\h^»  ph'for  to  speak  of  "  the  Lord's  Table 
...i.,«  111    iKwitivo  pain  when  they  see  young  curates 
k'l.ii,"  tiio  iloiliMont  in  Churchmanship ? 

rUi»io  u»o  two  words  for  "  altar."     The  classic  won 
.kt  i«  I  uU\  ivjm^tod  both  by  Judaism  and  Christianity.t 
iklLki-  tho  wiinl  (hiauiariipiov  (altare)  was  invented  by  flt 
ikud  iM  lli'Ht  found  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Philo.^    In 
iiuuit  liitH  word  occurs  in  some   sixteen  passages,  and 
/.iml'i  TabU.     In  fifteen  of  the  passages  the  reference 
iii^  JowiHh  altars.  §     In  one  passage  alone  (Heb.  xiii. 
witli  lui^taphorical  reference  to  Christianity,  and  here  i 
Ui  Huy  that  the  weak  attempt  to  explain  it  of  the  Lord's  ' 
iliM  whole  passage  unmeaning  and  self-contradictory,  ai 
by  nvwry  commentator  of  any  weight.     "  The  altar,"  sayt 
A(|uinas,  ''is  either  tlie  Cross  of  Christ  or  Christ  Him 
Muiiio  view  is  taken  by  Lanfranc,  by   Rupert  of  Deutz, 
\]w  (jwat,  who  speaks  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  *•  the  alta 
t.«iiiplo  but  of  the  world."    "  The  only  cartldy  altar"  says  B 
(jott,  who  quotes  these  authorities,  **  is  the  Cross  on  which  C 
Himself.'*      We  may  or  may  not  see   in   Heb.    xiii.    1( 
ulluHion  to  the  Eucharist,  but  even  in  that  case  the  word  ' 
/!»*  rtftrnucc  whatever  to  the  Lord's  Table. 

Passing  to  the  Prayer-book,  we  find  that  the  word  * 
been  everywhere    expunged.^     It    disappeared    and    ga' 

•  Bishop  ThirlwftU. 

t  It  occurs  loxhamah,  "  high  place,'"  in  Is.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  vii.  .30  ;  Hos.  x. 
Nuw  Tcstiimcnt  only  for  the  heathen  altar  whi<-h  St.  Paul  saw  at  Athens 

X  Vit.  Mos.  3.  Both  he  and  Josi'phu.s,  like  tho  Ai»ocryphal  write 
II8C  Pw/Ji6s. 

$  Seen  in  symbolic  vision  in  Rev.  xvi.  9.  &c. 

I'l  Ho  adds  :  *'  Et  hoc  est  altare  aurcum  de  quo  dicitur  Apoc.  viii." 
nttributi'd  to  St,  Ambrose,  we  have  :  "Summc  sacerdos  ....  qui  te  c 
in  tira  Cruci*  pro  nobis." — West^jott's  "  Hobrows,"  p.  462. 

%  It  is  found  once,  apparently  by  accident,  in  the  Coronation  Servio 
l»raycr-book  of  Edward  VI.,  "altar  "  and  "  God's  board  "  were  used,  but 
aion  implying  a  great  and  proper  sacriflco  was  carefully  weeded  out,"  aa 
lit  the  last  revision,  rcf  osea  the  rubric  of  Bishop  Cosinj  "  The  Priest  shall 
bread  and  wine." 
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br  XZ5.  fts  h  is  prr£=T-d  zr  ib»  Bcb-Le.  ia  tE*  Para'sr-acci.  and  in 
msaj  of  uie  Fasbss.  Ii  i£  ^zfse  trze  TrA*:  la  j^cfcrrK  dfte  .'ortrr 
FasLccs  ^sperftTj.  r;  is  loc  a^vAj?  ^asr  to  tns&asf  tne  2ST>a£  and 
^  mjscxal  rtfefGcrJc  ir  -v^i=£  ^asr  Lcv»  so  ^-r-r'g*  go.  loe  y^u'^imi-^i. 
into  laag^ii^  beeser  a^KXi'rt  lo  i&s  ttase  of  lo^  cue ;  *  *  bos  die 
Fadiecs — espscaZlT  %5zeT  lie  isrs  oc  Cjpriia — »r»  gxiaes  -mbaat  Ian- 
goaeezi&jbe  <r grrsed  irx  xT^r-cos  <£  iLst  aad  igaueam  amcuxaiicixs. 

Tb^  vGcd  "  alar ''  as  a  oesizzj^sizic.  fbr  fse  LfictTs  Xibtis^  tfaods 
to  a  eer&K=i  nVr.T  oi  t^'*  aa^e  SDccfag  as  ?^  v~cd  posse.  Ii  s  oat 
once  Bsec  i^  iht  BZLu*  ir  cocascsaic  vjc  iL*  LcrTs  Sapper ;  ^  b 
delTxEar&j  ^rn-ovd  ^c  la*  PrzT»r-Qccc  azd  ^^a  aZ  loe  fisrarolianes 
c£  tib*  Fr^gyy^  Gixr=^  Iz.  wtai:  pMKhle  se=a?,  tec:-  eaafsbe  naiMri  il 
tiai  1ZI3W  -viki'  pc-^  %L'  speak,  of  -  :£^  Lord's  TaZ-i>  "  asxi  w^  £>el  a 
flBEsse  c£  posirre  par"  tLsb  ia*j  ae«  J^<==^  cxrsses  ^  bo  vj:?  s  the 
aLZar/"  as«  offSrfnt  i::  C^-^TcLsac^cip  r 

TVrg  art  two  wtras  Szc  "  a2ar.'  TL»  dluBc  w^ird  3w«4< «  '-•/)  is, 
as  a  ril-*,  rejected  bxi  br  .x^ibtt-  aoi  CiracaaciiT.*  F^-  S&e  Jevi^ 
aJ££r  l^e  vgrd  6p3i<Tr^Ar&T  sli-s.~*  vas  i=:v<>c2ed  br  HfiZeoacac  Gr?^:^ 
isi  Ss  frsl  f oaad  in  t^  Sepcirigin.  a^  ir  T%^*-  t  Is.  zh^  Xev  Test*- 
seal  i£5s  vostl  occ=:s  in  sccse  sEzieec  pafwigrt.  acd  ix  ta  :•'  tka 
Ic-rlt  Tttik^i.  In  ffree:!  cf  ia»  pMaajea  iL*  refgrren*  5s  a>  t&»  exist> 
isg  Jr-TsSi  a^sass.  §  In  cor  paffag*  ajcce  ^'Heb.  xiE.  IZ- e  2  es  im.il 
Titb  :nfSapS»:neal  referense  -ic  Cbrssda^in-.  aai  bic«  i:  s  SEScient 
to  aar  tbat  tbe  veak  aSciirpc  tc-  ^Tj-raf-  =:  zl  t&e  Lccd*s  Tabue  rimdeia 
ibe  vboSe  jn  ■■■  jg  im'-*ar-r.g  aad  Sbf-occlzadacsccT.  a=d  ss  rejiected 
\iT  rrerr  ooEaiasiiascr  cc  inj  vetgis.  ~  T^  aZtar.*  ajs  Sc.  T^omaa 
Aquinas,  ~is  fthier  m  C-vs*  r*  llt-vtf  oc  rftrar  irji*^/"'!  Tlie 
SKa*  Ti*«r  2«  taf €n  br  Lazfi'anCy  br  Bapen  o£  I>*q£z.  aod  hr  Leo 
ti»  G?»L  wbo  speaks  of  :.Vf  '."r:«  ./  C\r-jc  as  -  tbi*  altar  33*  o£  ikb 
T^grpV  bai  of  li*  wcff-li.'  ~  TV  nJy  fi5ii,"j»  s.'zr.-.''  sajs  Bokip  West- 
cost,  wbo  qoices  t^ese  a=ll&ic£:ias,  -  v*  ri^^ '."-«?  ri  irtK:*  CiriiC  cfertd 
iFiwjc.*-1~  W*  r:ar  or  rsar  ace  see  in  H*b.  xiiL  10  a  distant 
aZZ^:i^  10  ^t*  Ea-^.arisL  bcs  erss  in  ihas  case  l£e  wed  ''  altar*  bas 
*    nr.'V'^  tikY  vh  ^.:»v{r  \c  li#  Lcrd's  TabCe. 

?a»c^  k:  32»  PrtTTer-iooi,  w*  £ni  tbii  la*  w^ord  "ahar'  has 
beea  ^TecTvb&t    €ipcnr«c.f^     It    cEsaspAned    asd   gaxit  place    to 

•  itifdi.-?  ^^=-:^»»:^ 

-  3t  accon  f or  iwbcL  -  iifi  Ti»».  *  ir  I<i.  xr,  I  ;  Jifr  tz.  ai  .  H«&.  x.  * :  aad  ta  the 

Z  Tat.  MwL  %. 


$  Seat  it  *yIx.^^Clr  nsoro.  tr  S«r  xt^_  j,  i-. 

I  He  »S& :  *  £:  b.v  «c  iJak«  *ir«.z3r  i*  ^:  ij.trrr  Atcv.  tuL*    Ic  ih«  prarer 

^  li »  fiBB£  *»».  &TciKV3fi;^  >T  A?^5«t^  ii  lif  CorTOiKajiL  Serncie.    In  the  first 
_  a  fgmA  «Dc  tcoec  sk.-~&-v  vxf  nfcrtr{xI>'w«ofd  cm."  a»i  CoavocatioB, 
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^'The  Table,"  "The  Lord's  Table,"  "The  Holy  Table,"  and  these 
ords  remaiaed  unchanged  in  1G62.  In  Canons  21  and  82  it  is 
Called  '*  The  Communion  Table.''  In  consequence  of  this  the  Eccle- 
aiaslical  Comts  have  (judging  on  the  plain  evidence  before  them) 
•ereral  times  decided  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no  altars, 
exactly  as  Origen  declared  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  none.  In 
great  Fathers  like  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  **  The  Mystical 
Table  "  and  "The  Table  of  the  Lord"  are  frequently  used,  though 
they  did  not  object  to  use  the  word  "  altar,"  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
in  a  secondary  sense.*  And  in  this  secondary  sense  the  word  is  used 
by  St.  Ignatius  of  the  organised  congregation  ;  by  St.  Poly  carp  of  the 
widows  of  the  Church  ;  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  of  the  nEsembly 
of  the  prayerful ;  by  Origen  and  Methodius  of  "  the  sovereign  principle 
of  the  righteous  "  and  "  the  assemblage  of  the  pure  ;  "  by  St.  Chrysos- 
tom of  the  poor ;  and  by  other  writers  in  many  similar  ways.  St. 
IfODtGUs  appears  to  transfer  the  spiritual  sense  to  the  Holy  Table,  as 
the  place  on  which  the  lay  oblations  were  made.  With  St.  Cyprian 
begins  the  habitual  and  easily  abused  practice  of  "  transferring  Levi- 
ticul  language  to  Christian  institutions."  The  early  apologists  had 
insisted  to  the  heathen  that  •'  Christians  had  no  altars,"  but  gradually 
tlie  osage  of  speaking  of  the  Holy  Table  as  an  altar  became  common. 
In  the  earlier  Liturgies,  the  word  '*  table  "  held  its  place  because  the 
central  thought  of  the  Eucharist  was  still  that  of  a  Divine  feast. 
It  is,  however,  suflScient  for  my  purpose  to  quote  the  emphatic  conclu- 
sion of  the  most  competent  living  authority,  "  Jn  ike  Jird  dngc  of 
ChristUtn  lUeraturc,"  says  Bishop  Westcott,  ^^  there  is  rwt  only  no 
exajnyU  of  the  afjplimtion  of  th  wont  Bvmonrtipiov  to  any  concrete 
material  vhjai  as  the  Holy  Table,  hut  there  is  no  ro07n  for  sueh  an 
ttpplientwn.'*  But  he  adds  :  "  The  history  of  the  word  affords  an  in- 
structive illustration  of  the  way  m  which  sjuritnal  thoufjihfs  connected 
with  inai<riai  iniaytry  clothe  themselves  in  material  forms^  until  nt 
last  the  vmtcrial  form  dominates  the  thouyht" 

3.  This  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  '•  altar  "  has  tended  to  confuse 
in  thousands  of  minds  the  sense  in  which  the  Eucharist  can  be  called 
"  a  McrijictS'  In  the  sense  that  the  priest  "  offers  Christ "  there  is 
not  one  syllable  in  the  New  Testament  to  sanction  it,  and  everything 
to  exclude  itf  Such  a  notion  is  studiously  reprobated  alike  by  the 
silence  and  by  the  express  terms  of  every  formulary  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Communion  Service  insists  on  "  the  one  oblation  of 
Christ  once  offered  " ;   it  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  not  as  in  any  sense 

♦  Fornr  errttrf  nntlon  of  the  pastuigcrs  referred  to  in  the  following  sentences,  see  Bishop 
Wcstr.  I'lc  exoarsus,  "Helsrews/'  pp.  451^464. 

t  y  inevitable  admiBsion  that  "the  Kucbarist  has  Bcarcely  one  feature  m 

cvmrnrm  wn  n  i  uv  iliitigs  which  the  Scrijjtures  and  English  Churchmen  commonly  call 
sacrifice  "  i'*C'li»rrh  Duclrine,  Bible  Truth,"  p.  188) ;  ami  that  "  the  sacrificial  aspect 
o(  the  Eiichuris-t  njost  assuredly  does  not  seem  prominent  (!)  in  the  ScriptuTes,  which 
trftcb  OS  (ho  nuturo  of  this  sacrament,"  will  seem  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question  to  most  men,  without  report  to  patristic  arguments  or  exorbitant  iufeteuces. 
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a  propitiatory  renewal,  but  as  "  a  perpetual  meman/  of  His  precious 
death  until  Hie  coming  again,"  and  of  *'  these  Thy  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,"  received  "  in  rtvirmhramc ''  of  Christ's  death 
and  passion.  It  uses  the  word  sacrifice,  indeed,  three  times,  yet 
not  once  of  any  oifering  of  Christ.  It  speaks  of  our  *'  souls  and 
bodies  "  offered  as  "  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  "  ;  of  the 
sacrifice  of  our  "  bonnden  duty  and  service/*  and  of  *'  this  our  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving."  It  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  "  a  Holy 
Supper,"  *'a  rich  feast,"  "a  heavenly  feast,"  and  never  even  by 
implication  calls  it  a  sacrifice,  or  a  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or 
implies  that  it  contains  any  propitiatory  element.  The  Black  Rubric 
declares  that  by  the  kneeling  of  the  recipients  "  no  adoration  is 
intended  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine ;  or  unto  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and 
blood,"  because  "  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their 
very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be  adored  (for  that 
were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  the  faithful  Christian)."  *  In  rejecting 
the  notion  that  the  priest  "  did  offer  for  the  (|iuck  and  dead,"  the 
Thirty-first  Article  is  driven  into  such  strong  terms  as  to  call  the 
sacrifices  of  Masses  "blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits.*' 
We  agree  with  Bishop  Coain  that  "the  Eucharist  may  Jy  atlvsiov^ 
analog  I/,  or  extrinsical  dcnoMinoii<m  be  fitly  called  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
Lord's  table  an  altar'*;  but,  he  adds,  ^^ndther  of  them  can  he  strictly 
or  pjvpn'ltj  so  mlli^lS't  When,  two  centuries  and  more  after  Christ, 
the  Eucharist  began,  from  Jewish  analogies,  to  be  called  a  sacrifice, 
"  on  account  of  the  grand  sacrament  rtpi^cscnicd  and  commemorated  in 
it,"  it  was  only  because  "  the  sign,  as  such,  adopted  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified."  "But,"  adds  Waterland,  **  those  who  style  the 
Eucharist  a  sacrifice  on  that  account  took  care  as  often  as  nctd  was 
to  c.rplain  it  off  to  a  memorial  of  a  starament"  It  is  surely  preferable 
to  use  language  which  does  not  thus  constantly  require  to  bo  "  explained 
off/'  That  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word  "  a 
sacrifice,"  or  that  it  has  in  it  any  expiatory  element,  must  be  proved, 
if  at  all,  from  very  different  sources  than  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer- 
book.  **  It  hath  properly  now  no  sacrifice,"  says  Hooker.  All  who 
prefer  the  use  of  language  which  is  unambiguous  and  primitive,  and 
does  not  lead  to  false  conceptions,  will  regard  the  Jjord's  Supper  as  an 
Eucharist,  and  a  fiacrament,  and  a  Holy  Communion,  rather  than  as  "  a 


*  Compare  the  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  and  the  well-knowu 
,j|)MS8geof  St.  Augustine.  Bishop  Thiiln-all,  fully  embracing  the  views  so  le.irncdly 
i.Wid  temperatolY  arpucd  by  Dr.  Vcpao,  wrote:  "There  is  no  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sucharist  differing  in  kind  from  that  which  is  promised  whenever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name.  There  is  no  room  for  any  adoration  directed  to  Chrlct 
tnroDgh  any  visible  object.  H(  U  no  more,  jirtstni  on  or  at  the  altar  than  in  the  intlju't.'* 
— "  Essays/'  &c.,  p.  4H8. 

t  So,  the  ordinary  Evening  Service  was  commonly  called  "«acf  {/return  vcspcrtinum." 
— Bingham,  xiii.  15. 
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Bcrifice."  In  so  doing  they  may  be  taunted  with  lack  of  *'  Church- 
raansbip,"  but  they  do  not  highly  value  any  *'  Churchmanahip  "  which 
most  stand  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  Scriptare,  of  the  Four 
<jreat  Councils,  of  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  and  Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  authority  of  primitive  Christianity  as  represented 
by  the  plain  language,  and  to  a  *;n"'^'^t  extent  even  by  the  varying  meta- 
phorSf  of  the  writers  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  or  three  centuries  after 
Christ,  before  tJie  tide  of  doctrinal  and  every  other  form  of  corruption 
thnd  begun  to  set  in  like  a  flood. 

I    have  dwelt    on    these   points    because  there    is  in  the  hearts 
of  tens  of  thousands  of   Christians   a    specially    earnest    desire    at 
the    present  time  in   favour  of  unity.     Uniformity  there    can    never 
be,    and  it   is    more    than    doubtful  whether    it    is    to    be    desired. 
There  always  have  been,  and  to  the  end  of  time   there  always   will 
be,  many  folds  (avXni)   in  the  one  Hock  (irol^ivri).*      The  attempt  to 
force    all   Christ's    sheep    into    one    fold   has    always  been    a   disas- 
trous   failure;    and   when    the     semblance   of    such    external    unity 
has  been  effected  by  the  execrable  crimes  of  religious  persecution, 
the  unity  has  invariably  resulted  in  arrogant  usurpation,  sullen  wrath, 
intellectual   torpor,  deadly    immorality,   and  general    indifference  to 
religion.      But  the  large  and  wise  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  of 
England  places  her,  as  was  seen  by  men   so  able   and  devout  as  De 
Maistre,  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position  to  bring  about  a  unity 
not  only  of  thought  and  action  on  all  existent  subjects  among  all  who 
"love   the   Lord   Jesus  Christ  in   sincerity   and  truth,"  but  even  a 
certain  willing  and  spontaneous  unity  of  organisation.     The  spirit  of 
"  sacerdotalism  *' — which  is  essentially  that  of  the  Church  of  Home — 
is  fatal  to  such  union.      Romanists  do   not  recognise  our  orders,  and 
speak  even  of  our  archbishops  as  *'  mere  laymen.'*     By  the  Council 
of  Trent  and  the  two  latest  decrees   which  assert   cr  odheflni   the 
doctrines  of  Papal  Infallibility  and  of  the  Immaculate  Birth  of  the 
Virgin  ^lary,  the  Church  of  Rome,  unless  she  revert  to  an  earlier  and 
tefis  exclusive  standpoint,  has    rendered   it  impossible   to  bring  about 
«ay  reunion  with  the  Reformed  Churches.     Similarly,  the  sacerdotal 
didms    and   sacramentarian   opinions  of  Ritualists,  as    well  as    the 
^fr  hunt  en  has  language  which  they  constantly  use  of  Dissenters,  are 
insuperable  barriers  between  any  reunion  of  Nonconformists  with  those 
»vho  hold  their  views.     It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  make 
it  known  that  such  views  in   their   recent   developments  do  not  form, 
^nd   never  have   formed,  any   part  of  the  doctrine   required   by  the 
■Ohurch  of  England.     They  are  not  based  on  any  tenable  interpreta- 
k^ion  of  Scripture,  and   are   wholly  apart   from,  when    they  are   not  in 
"direct  antagonism  with,  the  teaching  of  our  formularies  and  of  many 
<^f  our  greatest  and  most  honoured  divines. 

*  John  X.  1 6. 
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Nay  more,  some  of  these  recent  developments  were  distasteful  to, 
and  were  sternly  condemned  by,  men  who,  all  their  lives  long,  were 
regarded  as  leaders  of  the  High  Chui'ch  movement.  Keble  never 
used  vestments,  and  inquired  with  vexed  astonishment  the  names  and 
use  of  the  gorgeous  articles  of  ecclesiastical  apparel  shown  him  in 
a  Ritualist  vestry.  For  very  many  editions  of  his  "  Christian  Year,"  in 
spite  of  all  the  influence  and  importunity  bronght  to  bear  upon  him, 
he  rightly  expressed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  about 
the  Tvord'a  Supper,  which  is  neither  Romish  nor  Zwinglian,  by  the 
lines — 

"  O  come  to  our  Commanion  Feast ; 
There  present  in  the  heart, 
Nid  in  thr  handu,  the  Kternal  Priest 
Will  His  true  self  impart." 

It  was  only  some  weeks  before  his  death  that  he  was  persuaded  to 

alter  this  into — 

"In  the  heart 
As  in  the  hnnds  ;  " 

and  made  the  curious  remark  that  he  regarded  the  positive  and  the 
negative  as  meaning  the  same  thing.*  But  the  early  leaders  of  the 
High  Chuich  movement  certainly  never  adopted  such  practices  as 
"bowing  to  the  altar";  and  they  have  denounced  in  language  far 
more  vehement  than  I  should  use  the  very  practices  which  Kitnalists 
are  now  inti'oduciug  to  the  utmost  of  t  heir  power.  These  practices  bear 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  it  is  beyond  measure 
deplorable  that  the  sacrament  which  should  be  the  tenderest  bond  of 
loving  union  should  thus  be  made  a  source  of  contention  and  tlivision. 
Opinionativenesa  and  dogmatism  have  so  strenuously  asserted  them- 
selves that  with  some  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  accept  the  language 
of  the  Scripture,  of  the  Prayer-book,  of  primitive  antiquity,  or  even 
of  oui-  own  most  honoured  and  competent  theologians  since  the  days 
of  the  Reformation ;  nor  is  it  any  longer  a  sufficient  bond  to  feel  the 
joy  of  Christ's  presence  and  of  spiritual  communion  with  God  and 
man  in  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord,  unless  we  accept  language  and 
acquiesce  in  practices  which  it  requires  an  impossible  effort  to  distiD* 
gnish  from  those  which  teach  or  imply  the  late  and  gross  corruption  of 
transubstantiation.  It  is  to  such  or  to  analogous  views  that  we  owe 
the  insistence  upon  Fasting  Communion,  and  the  encouragement  of  non- 
communicating  attendance,  and  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  use  of  the 
confessional  before  coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Ritualism  has  developed,  that,  in  his 
very  last  address — an  address  to  all  his  Rural  Deans  a  few  days  before 
his  death  in  1869 — Bishop  Wilberforcc  of  Winchester,  an  acknow- 
ledged High  Church  leader,  used  respecting  these  subjects  language 
of  the  mns'  severity.     I  only  quote  it  to  show  that  later 

•  He  oxpliM  o  mean  "not  in  the  hands  onl>/,  as  agniust  a  corrxjrf:«l 

preacncf."    UoU-iioi  '  *fe  of  Keble,"  p.  166. 
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Rilaallstfl  have  advanced  to  lengths  which  seemed  shocking  to  the 
greotest  leaders  of  the  school  fi-om  which  their  opioions  sprang. 

i.  Of  the  tendency  to  exalt  confession  into  a  necessity  of  Christian 
life>  Bishop  Wilberforce  says  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  worst  develop- 
menta  of  Popery.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  Ou  penitent ,  it  is  a 
system  of  unnatural  excitemeut,  a  sort  of  spiritual  dram-drinking, 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  whole  spiritual  constitution.  In  Jam  Hies,  it 
intTodnces  untold  mischief.  As  regards  the  priesiy  it  brings  in  a 
wretched  system  of  casuistry.  But,  far  worse  than  this,  it  necessitates 
the  terrible  evil  of  familiar  dealing  with  sin,  specially  with  sins  of 
nncleannesSj  thereby  sometimes  even  tempting  to  their  growth." 

ii.  Then  as  to  Fasting  Communion,  he  called  the  new  doctrine  of  it 
dangerous.  "The  practice,"  he  said,  "is  not  advocated  because  a 
man  comes  in  a  clearer  spirit  and  less  disturbed  frame  of  mind,  but  on 
a  miserable  degraded  notion  that  the  consecrated  elements  will  meet 
with  other  food  in  the  stomach.  It  is  a  detestable  materialism.  The 
whole  notion  is  simply  disgusting.  The  patristic  quotations  by  which 
the  custom  is  supported  are  misquotations,"* 

iii.  On  the  now  growing  practice  of  non-communicating  attendance 
he  speaks  with  no  less  emphasis.  After  showing  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  real  communicants,  he  says  that 
•*  it  is  recommended  under  the  idea  that  you  can  get  benefit  from 
being  within  sight  of  the  sacrament  when  it  is  being  administered. 
It  w  Uw  suhstittitliin  of  a  s<:mi-vuUcrialistic  presence  /oi'  the  actual 
prtttnct  of  Christ  in  th^;  sold  of  Hic  faith  fid  covimunicant.  It  is  an 
ahominati&n — thiR  teaching  of  non-communicating  attendance  as  a 
oomraon  habit.  Thus  the  Roman  theory  is  creeping  in."t  The  practice 
was  no  less  decisively  condemned  by  Bishops  Wordsworth  and  Moberly, 
hy  Maskeli,  Keble,  Procter,  Neale,  Palmer,  Freeman,  and  J.  J.  Blunt, 
SB  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  usage  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
by  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin,  and  the  lower  House  of  Convocation  in 
1861,  as  it  was  in  old  days  by  Jewel,  Parker,  Whitgift,  Andrewea, 
Mede,  Cosin,  Guest,  Wren,  Thorndike,  and  many  more.  It  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  primitive  Church.  { 

iv.  Lastly,  the  great  Bishop  said  to  his  Rural  Deans  :  '*  In  regard  to 
Ritualistic  observances,  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  introduce  novelties 
such  as  incense — a  multitude  of   lights   in  the  chancel — and   so  on. 

•  In  I  ho  Apostolic  age,  as  in  the  original  institution  ("after  Supper,"  Lukt>  xxii.  20), 
^''''  ■  followed  the  Love  Feast.     Yet  there  are  clergymen  wlio  now  teach  that 

'•  •    Eucharist  uBfa«ting  is  '*  a  deadly  tin  *'  !     This  is  sjjuiily  to  teach  for 

•l".-*  ...ii._  ail-  Lommarnlments  of  men. 

^  tha  novelty  .inrl  peril  of  liOD-comniuiiicating  attendance — a  practice  anscriptoml, 

Ba|uiiciijve,  unvathi^Uc,  and  dangerous — is  proved  with  prcat  learning  and  absolute 

conclij^jyeoggg  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Harris  in  a  p.-uuphlet  with  this  title,  which  has  received 

^^  '";]!intlc  approvHl  of  the  Bishops  of  Albany,  Conoccticut,  and  New  York.    The 

r^'  <cn  also  condemned  as  unecriplum'l  and  uncatholic  by  Professors  Heart- 

^-  T,  Lnmby,  Sw.Tinson,  and  Bishop  Westcott. 

*  Aiifc^-iittm,  XV.  4,  ^  I,  J. 
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Now  these  things  are  honestly  and  truly  alien  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  treat  them  as  snch.  I  abhor  these  fidgety  desires 
to  make  everything  nn- Anglican.  This  is  not  a  grand  development, 
as  some  seem  to  think.  It  is  a  decrepitude.  It  is  not  something  very 
sublime  and  impressive,  but  something  very  feeble  and  contemptible." 
I  quote  these  passages  from  the  *'  Twelve  Good  Men  "  of  Dr.  Burgon 
(ii.  55,  59),  where  they  may  be  seen  at  greater  length.  Dean  Burgon, 
himself  all  his  life  long  a  trusted  leader  of  many  High  Churchmen, 
warmly  endorsed  them.  Sharing  the  convictions  on  which  they 
are  based,  I  should  yet  myself  use  gentler  and  more  conciliatory 
language.  I  think,  however,  that  those  who  adopt  extreme  views  and 
practices  should  be  warned  both  of  the  Romeward  drift  of  all  their 
teaching,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  are  myriads  of  the  laity  and  clergy 
in  the  Church  of  England  who  can  never  accept  the  unproved,  or  rather 
utterly  disproved,  assertions  which  they  so  incessantly  repeat.  In  dis- 
claiming such  assertions  we  claim  to  be  Churchmen  in  the  very  best  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  because  we  can  superabundantly  prove  to 
«very  unbiassed  mind  that  we  follow  the  guidance  of  the  only  authori- 
ties which  we  regard  as  final  or  supremely  important — the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Prayer-book  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  decrees  of  the  Four  Great  Councils,  the  clear  doctrinal  teaching 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  primitive  Church  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  and  the  carefully-weighed  and  accurately-expressed 
opinions  of  every  one  of  the  great  divines  whom  hitherto  the  Church 
of  England  has  most  delighted  to  honour. 

F.  W.  Fabrar. 
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IT  is  hardly  possible  for  any  carefal  observer  to  watch  the  present 
aocial  conflicts  in  England,  or  in  Europe  generally,  without  feel- 
ing some  anxiety  as  regards  the  ultimate  solution  of  those  problems 
which  are  now  forcing  themselves  upon  public  attention.  Amongst 
ibeeeare  the  demand  of  labour  for  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  supposed 
to  be  made  by  the  possessors  of  capital ;  the  excessive  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  in  many  countries,  and  especially  in  England,  is  far 
greater  than  the  food  supply  can  support ;  the  difficnlty  of  finding 
employment  for  the  ever-increasing  numbers  seeking  it ;  the  violent 
fluctuationa  in  trade,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  in  the  demand 
for  labour,  which  tends  to  reduce  so  many  to  the  condition  of  casuals, 
whose  position  is  but  one  grade  above  that  hapless  class  so  well 
described  as  the  "  submerged  tenth,"'  a  class  whose  whole  surround- 
ings and  circumstances  are  so  miserable  and  generally  so  degraded 
that  its  existence  is  a  reproach  to  our  Christianity  and  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilisation. 

It  is  to  this  submerged  class  and  those  who  are  on  the  brink  of 
being  thus  submerged  that  we  wish  especially  to  refer,  but  the  larger 
questions  above  named  cannot  be  altogether  passed  over. 

There  is  ondonbtedly  a  prevalent  feeling  of  discontent  among  the 
working-classes  throughout  Europe.  In  sume  countries  this  discon- 
tent shows  itself  in  rioting,  bloodehed,  and  other  outrages ;  in  others 
in  vast  strikes,  which  not  only  dislocate  trade,  bat  cause  terrible  loss 
and  suffering  brtth  to  the  employers  and  to  the  employed.  The 
dlfiereaces  which  cause  such  widespread  misery  often  seem  trivial, 
and  arise,  not  infrequently,  from  simple  misunderstandings  which 
might  easily  be  rectified  by  mutual  explanation.  These  confiicts  are 
almost  equally  injurious  to  those  who  win  and  to  those  who  lose,  and 
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they  do  much  to  increase  that  motaal  mistmst  which  is  the  real  reason 
of  this  sad  st«te  of  affairs.  The  masters  mistrust  the  workmen  and 
the  workmen  mistrust  the  masters,  and  thus  the  way  is  opened 
for  unscrupulous  agitators,  who  thrive  upon  the  ruin  they  help  to 
make. 

Those  industrial  contlicts  are,  howerer,  only  one  sign  of  a  more  or 
less  justitiable  discontent  which  finds  expression  in  those  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  which  circulate  amongst  the  working^classes,  some  of 
which  treat  these  questions  in  a  reasonable  manner,  but  others  pro- 
mulgate most  foolish  and  mischievous  ideas,  and  propose  remedies 
which  ciuild  not  fail  to  produce  ruin  to  all  concerned.  To  take  one 
oxumple :  some  writers  of  considerable  ability  have  recently  published 
a  luKik  reprt^seutiug,  it  is  5aid>  the  views  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Witrking  men«  reci^mmending  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  by  their 
u\tml>ors  the  contr\>l  over  all  the  rating  and  taxing  power  of  the 
(Huintry,  and  to  use  this  power  so  to  increase  the  rates  and  taxes 
that  the  value  of  capital  shall  be  entirely  destroyed  and  all  profit  on 
umuufacturt's  be  eaten  up.  Vuder  this  pressure  of  taxation  they 
hitpo  that  factories  will  yield  no  rent  to  their  proprietors,  and  dwelliog 
himm^H  will  l>e  a  valueless  prv>perty.  It  seems  hardl/  possible  that 
aauo  mou  ivuld  proix>se  anything  so  mischievous  and  foolish,  as  if 
t)»o  vxu\ditioi»  of  the  worker  cvHild  possibly  be  improved  by  making  it 
uupr\t(itHble  to  supply  the  ueoes:$ary  machinery  and  ketones  by  means 
of  which  alvuu'  his  skill  can  be  made  available^  or  that  better  dwellings 
iH»uld  Iv  v^btaiutxl  tvvr  the  «\.>rking-classe«  by  reihiering  it  unprofitable 
fsM'  thv^  capitali:st  tv^  build  them  housM. 

Such  view*  are  a*  cvxntnwry  tv^  common  sense  as  they  are  to  experi- 
euvH\  tor  «o  tWi»  ar^  mv^r>?  vvrtain  than  that  the  comfort  and  welfive 
v>l  the  \\v>rkii\g^class  i:!^  always  gDfatetsI  where  capital  is  abundant  and 
it«i  iuvv»«itmout  swaV  and  ixrv>JSt»bIe ;  also  thas  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
uun\t»  aud  wajs^xjueutly  comfort*  is  found  where  there  is  a  want  of 
capital,  ^U*  svups^*  the  word  capital  west  be  uuderstocd  in  its  widest 
sK'uso,  as  itiohtditt^  exerythio^  th«t  is  valuable  as  an  exchange. 

If  vvc  5«^vk  tor  tb^»  re*!  though  vvoult  caus*  of  the  present  unsatis- 
tWtvu'v  vvuditiou  of  society »  it  will  b*  foutJ  to  arise  partly  from 
iuvUvivlual  >eU*t*luiC5!i*  *iid  partly  from  widsh  ciaes  legblatian.  As 
^^«c^  cU>«t  itt  turw  cbtaitt*  contrvvlic^  power  i:  shows  the  same  ten- 
vUm^cv  tv»  lvi»ot»t  itself.  VKe  ki©^  who  n^raecry  ruled  with  absolute 
^vv^ci'  u«i\l  it.  fvT  the  ttiv>sc  part,  tor  taei?  own  se^lba  stzgrasdisement. 
'Vhe  lxMuK\l  aristwrncy  who  sucoe^ed  to  their  power  employed  it  for 
the  s^lvaiicom^^'u:  c:*  their  cwu  ^ticu^ar  irtecests.  The  plutocra^ 
lS>iIowc\i  iu  the  sar^ve  i^te^***  *11  ia  rortt  r^ctsori^g  the  Christian  precept, 
"*  Look  uot  eacl:  .^::^  on  bis  cw^l  tb !:?<*.  but   also  en  the  things  oC 

F^t&aps  it  stay  S^  thought  thas  :hx»  rule  of  oeffivvracr  wooid  be  £ree 
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from  this  reproach,  but  from  history  we  learn  that  it  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  in  this  respect,  and  is  more  liable  to  take  even  narrower  views 
in  its  legislation.  The  democratic  government  of  America  aflbrds  a 
striking  example  of  thb  tendency. 

Until  a  leas  selfish  spirit  pervades  all  classes,  and  legislation  ceases 
to  be  used  for  the  particular  interests  of  those  who  at  the  time  may 
hold  power,  little  progress  will  be  made  towards  the  solution  of  those 
great  social  questions  which  now  confront  us. 

It  is  impossible,  whilst  considering  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
members  of  society,  to  avoid  touching  upon  the  great  drink  question. 
Judges  on  the  bencb,  chaplains,  and  governors  of  gaola  and  work- 
bouses  all  agree  that  the  passion  for  alcoholic  drink  is  by  far  the 
greatest  source  of  crime,  pauperism,  poverty,  and  vice;  and  nearly  all 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  agree  that  the  excessive  facilities 
which  now  exist  for  obtaining  strong  drink  are  very  greatly  the  cause 
of  this  evil.  Such  being  the  acknowledged  fact,  it  is  evident  that  no 
great  progress  can  be  made  towards  raising  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  especially  of  its  lowest  strata,  until  these  facilities  have 
been  materially  reduced  and  a  healthier  tone  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  has  become  general. 

The  enormous  power  wielded  by  those  interested  in  the  drink 
traffic  by  means  of  the  wealth  obtained  through  their  licensed 
monopoly — a  monopoly  which,  though  it  has  cost  the  country 
hundreds  of  millions  from  the  crime  and  pauperism  produced,  has 
been  obtained  without  the  payment  of  any  consideration — has  hitherto 
gncceeded  in  defeating  every  effort  to  mitigate  this  curse. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  next  election  no  candidate  will  receive  the 
votes  of  the  temperance  reformers  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
some  practical  reform  of  the  present  licensing  laws,  and  no  time  could 
be  more  opportune,  for  seldom,  if  ever  before,  were  party  leaders  so 
ready  to  obey  the  behests  of  those  who  hold  the  voting  power.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  temperance  leaders  to  be  content 
with  nothing  except  a  definite  pleJge»  for  leaders  have  acquired  the 
art  of  making  words  the  means  of  deception,  and  of  using  phrases 
which,  while  they  apparently  convey  a  promise,  may  afterwards  bi> 
completely  explained  away.  This  art  seems  hardly  to  be  an  honest 
one,  but  it  is  apparently  accepted  as  legitimate  by  old  parliamentary 
hands. 

Anotlier  great  cause  of  discontent  amongst  the  industrial  classes 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  want  of  comfort  in  their  home  life.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  although  the  English  workman  can  earn  higher 
wages,  is  far  more  lightly  taxed,  and  is  able  to  purchase  the  necee- 
aaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  cheaper  than  workmen  in  most 
other  countries,  yet  as  a  rule  he  enjoys  fewer  home  comfoits,  and 
foreigners  generally  excel  him  in  thrift.     The  cause  of  this   is. 
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doubt)  to  be  found  partially  in  old  habits  and  traditions  in  regard  to 
expenditure)  but  it  is  also  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  training  on  the 
part  of  the  wives.  Bod  cooking,  dirty  habits,  and  empty-headedneas 
on  the  part  of  the  women  are  too  often  the  sources  of  dmnkenness, 
inefllciency  and  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  whilst  selfishness 
and  self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  often  destroy  the  comfort 
of  the  home.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  these  evils,  both 
by  training  in  the  schools  and  by  inculcating  more  prudence  in  entering 
upon  marriage,  and  afterwards  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  children. 
The  multiplication  of  children,  especially  in  large  towns,  so  mndi 
beyond  the  number  that  can  be  properly  cared  for,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  the  vice  and  misery  which  prevail. 

The  immigration  of  vast  numbers  of  pauper  foreigners  to  compete 
in  the  already  over-supplied  labour  markets  is  without  doubt  a  cruel 
wrong  to  our  own  poor.  It  not  only  reduces  wages,  already  at  star- 
vation point,  but  adds  to  the  overcrowding  which  is  the  source  of  much 
of  the  degradation  and  wretchedness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
working-classes  themselves  will  make  this  a  test  question  at  the 
general  election. 

Having  touched  briefly  upon  some  of  the  causes  tending  to  produce 
a  feeling  of  discontent  amongst  the  working  classes,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  more  special  subject  of  the  present  article — namely,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  and  the  efforts  which  are  being 
employed  to  raise  it. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  General  Booth  published  his  book 
**  Darkest  England,"  which  produced  a  very  great  impression.  The 
facts  brought  forward  were  so  sad,  the  proposals  for  dealing  with  them 
so  ho^ieful  and  sanguine,  that  the  amount  of  money  demanded  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  scheme  was  speedily  obtained,  notwith- 
standing that  tlie  scheme  itself  was  denounced  by  most  of  the  leading 
news[wper^^  and  was  condemned  by  the  majority  of  those  who  may  be 
considered  experts  on  these  social  questions. 

The  writer,  whilst  agnn^ing  with  many  of  the  objections  urged,  yet 
ventured,  in  an  article  published  in  this  Review,  to  express  a 
ditfenent  opinion  fnctm  those  who  treated  the  scheme  as  valueless. 
One  result  of  this  article  was  that  several  persons,  who  wished  their 
names  to  be  unknown,  entrusted  the  writer  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  be  handed  over  to  General  Booth.  It  seems,  therefore, 
only  due  to  them,  and  it  will  probably  prove  acceptable  to  many 
others  interested  in  «Hvial  rt«form.  to  present  an  impartial  and  correct 
account  of  the  prv^grx^ss  of  the  scheme  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to  it  was  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  many  of  the  proposals  wei^  impossible  of  rediwition, 
wliilst  others  would  pxove  mischie^-ous  even  if  realised ;  the  imiqne 
foiikHi  of  the  sdieme,  however — namely,   the  uniting  together  of 
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refuges  for  the  homeless,  workshops  for  the  willing,  and,  finally,  a 
trainixig  on  the  farm  for  those  who  had  stood  the  laboar  test  pre- 
paniUny  to  emigration  to  the  colony  over  the  sea — seemed  to  be 
not  only  practical,  but  to  afford,  if  saccessfully  carried  out,  some 
solution  of  the  terrible  problem  of  the  homeless  unemployed.  So  far. 
of  course,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  colony  has  not  yet 
been  foanded,  the  farm  is  in  its  second  year,  the  first  year  having 
been  necessarily  spent  in  preparing  it  for  the  work  ;  thus  the  only 
portions  of  the  scheme  which  have  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial  are  the 
refuges,  the  labour  bureaus,  and  the  workshops. 

Although  the  writer  himself  claims  entire  impartiality,  it  seemed  to 
him  desirable  to  obtain  a  report  from  some  expert  to  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  most  hostile  critic  to  take  objection.  Through 
the  introduction  of  the  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
who  was  himself  a  hostile  critic  of  General  Booth's  scheme,  Mr.  G. 
I*enn  Gaskell,  a  barrister  and  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  and  late  secretary  to  the  special  committee  of  that  society  on 
the  homeless  poor,  kindly  undertook  this  work  of  investigation,  and^ 
although  acknowledging  to  having  formed  an  adverse  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  scheme,  he  promised  to  give  the  fairest  possible  report 
upon  it. 

The  following  are  his  views  after  personal  investigation  : 

A  Keport  to  Mr.  F.  Peek  on  the  Salvation  Army  Social 

Scheme. 

Pi'elim  inary  Ohst'/'vations, 

1  have  now  carried  my  examination  of  the  Salvation  Army  Socia} 
Scheme  as  far  as  appears  tti  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  view  ;  I 
bave  Tisited  most  of  the  Shelters,  the  Labour  Bureau,  the  Workshops, 
or  "  Elevators/'  the  Prison  Gate  Home,  and  the  Farm.  There  are, 
however,  certain  branches  of  the  work  which  are  not  vital  to  the 
tnain  scheme,  and  these  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  investigate.  I 
refer  to  the  *•  House  to  House  Work  in  the  Slums,"  to  the  organisa- 
tion for  **  Inquiry  concerning  the  Lost  and  Missing,"  the  "  Poor  Man's 
Advice  Bureau,"  the  *'  Honaehold  Salvage  Brigade,"  and  the  "  Food 
IXepAts."  I  have,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  your  wishes,  limited 
my  inquiries  to  the  work  amongst  men.  The  dealings  of  the  Social 
Scheme  with  women  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  I  should 
report  upon. 

At  the  workshops  and  other  institutions  which  I  visited  I  had 
ooiiTersations  with  many  of  the  inmates,  and  also  with  the  Salvation 
Army  oflBcers  and  with  persona  employed  as  foremen  or  superinten- 
dents, who,    though    not   officers  of  the   Salvation   Army,   were  in 
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sympathy  with  its  objects.  It  was  mainly  from  conversation  with 
these  three  classes  of  people,  supplemented  by  my  own  observations 
of  the  work,  that  the  evidence  npon  which  this  report  is  based  was 
derived. 

The  nature  of  the  Social  Scheme  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  general  description  of  it ;  but 
there  is  one  point  on  which  it  may  be  well  to  make  some  observations 
here.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  "  Darkest  England  "  the  principal 
scheme — that  is  to  say,  the  City  colony  of  shelters  and  workshops, 
the  farm  colony,  and  the  over-sea  colony — was  put  forward  as  a  plan 
adapted  for  the  rescue  of  the  '^  submerged  tenth.**  But  this  threefold 
system,  being  so  framed  as  to  deal  with  individuals  (not  with  families), 
is  really  adapted  only  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  dejure  or  de  facto 
unencumbered,  which  in  practice  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  homeless  class.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
have  been  no  instances  in  which  families  have  been  dealt  with  under 
the  scheme,  but  such  instances  have  been  rare,  and  have  necessitated 
special  arrangements. 

The  homeless  class  constitutes  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
*<  submerged  tenth."  In  a  booklet  published  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
under  the  title  "  What  is  being  done  by  the  Darkest  England  Social 
Scheme,**  it  is  stated  that  "probably  50,000  people  in  London  alone 
are  without  homes ;  such  live  in  common  lodging-houses." 

This  statement  is  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  for  in  all  the  com- 
mon lodging-houies  in  London  there  is  accommodation  for  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  number  stated.  Even  if  to  the  common  lodging-houses 
be  added  all  the  other  institutions  which  receive  homeless  people, 
such  as  casual  wards,  free  refuges,  and  Salvation  Army  shelters,  the 
total  accommodation  is  sufficient  only  for  about  40,000.  The  number 
of  the  homeless  in  London  fluctuates  greatly  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  state  of  trade,  and  other  circumstances,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  at  its  maximum  the  number 
ever  exceeds  (or  indeed  equals)  the  accommodation. 

Consequently  it  may,  I  believe,  be  assumed  that  there  are  never  in 
London  more  than  40.000  homeless  people,  and  of  these  a  considerable 
proportion,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  frequent  the  better-class 
common  lodging-houses  (where  sixpence,  ninepence,  or  a  shilling  is 
charged  for  a  bed)  are  in  a  position  of  independence  and  in  no  need 
of  charitable  intervention.  Thus  the  Social  Scheme,  at  present, 
instead  of  being  concerned  with  a  '*  submerged  tenth,*'  has  really  to 
do  with  something  less  than  a  "  homeless  hundredth.**  Still,  after 
all  deductions  have  been  made,  the  dependent  portion  of  the  homeless 
class  affords  a  sufliciently  wide  field  for  the  operations  even  of  so 
powerful  a  body  as  the  Salvation  Army ;  and  in  throwing  their  energies 
into  a  scheme  adapted  to  this  class  rather  than  to  the  resident  i)oor. 
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they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  acting  very  wisely  ;  for  there  are  many 
considerations  which  render  it  exfjedient  to  assist  resident  cases  by 
means  of  local  effort  and  local  organisations,  while  the  homeless  poor 
^•bo  drift  hither  and  thither,  and  are  bound  by  no  local  ties  to  the 
particular  districts  in  which  they  happen  to  be  found,  may,  it  appears 
to  me  (if  right  methods  of  treatment  be  adopted),  be  far  more  efficiently 
dealt  with  under  a  highly  centralised  system  such  as  tliat  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  characteristics  of  the 
homeless  class,  or  the  causes  which  bring  them  down  to  the  homeless 
state.  On  these  points  there  is,  I  think,  little  dilTerence  of  opinion 
amongst  those  conversant  with  this  class  of  people.  Thus,  I  find 
that  the  Salvation  Army  officers  are  substantially  in  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  on  the  Homeless  Poor  (Section  xi.) 
The  difference,  where  there  is  any,  is  mainly  a  difference  of  language. 
It  18  also,  I  think,  generally  agreed  that  the  life  of  the  homeless  roan  is, 
&3  a  rule,  of  a  lower  and  more  degrading  kind  than  that  of  the 
humblest  of  those  who  have  homes  of  their  own.  Hence,  obviously, 
the  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  men  from  adopting  that 
iDode  of  life,  and  it  onght  scarcely  to  be  made  a  reproach  against 
those  forms  of  charity  which  deal  with  the  resident  poor  that  they 
concern  themselves  only  with  the  "  aristocracy  of  the  miserable  "  (to 
use  General  Booth's  expression),  seeing  that  such  charities,  if  wisely 
adoQLDistered,  may  do  much  to  diminish  the  evil  of  homelessaess  by 
caving  the  poor  from  becoming  homeless.  Prevention,  however,  is 
not  always  possible,  and  it  is  unqaestionably  necessary  that  there 
should  also  be  charitable  agencies  to  rescue  those  who  have  already 
fallen.  But  these  agencies  should  keep  two  objects  clearly  in  view  : 
first,  they  should  avoid  anything  which,  by  making  the  homeless  state 
more  possible  or  more  attractive,  may  tend  to  draw  people  into  that 
mode  of  life  ;  and,  secondly,  they  should  endeavour  to  lift  out  of  the 
homeless  condition  those  who  hare  already  sunk  to  it.  In  the  course 
of  my  observations  on  the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out  that  although  the  second  of  these  two 
objects  is  aimed  at,  the  first  appears  to  be  disregarded.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  advert  to  one  special  danger  which  results  from  anything 
that  makes  this  kind  of  life  attractive.  The  homeless  man  usually 
represents  himself  as  single,  but  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  these  men  have  wives  and  families. 
General  Booth  goes  so  far  as  to  say  ("  Darkest  England/'  ]>.  209)  that 
**  ID  almost  every  case  "  they  are  married.  Many  of  them  unqaestion- 
ably have  deserted  their  wives ;  whilst  others  have  left  them  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  for  work  and  returning  in  more  prosperous  times, 
though,  unhappily,  that  intention   is  too   often  forgotten   under  the 
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corrupting  inflaences  of  the  homeless  life.  Thns,  whatever  tends  to 
draw  men  into  this  state  is  likely  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  wife 
desertion  ;  and  to  injare  not  merely  the  husbands  who  are  thus  de- 
moralised, but  also  the  wives  and  families  whom  they  are  led  to 
abandon. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Social  Scheme  I  will  venture  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
certain  other  charitable  agencies  existing  in  London  for  dealing  with 
the  homeless  classes.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  exoellent  work  of  the 
Church  Army  Labour  Homes,  with  which  I  know  you  are  fiuniliar, 
nor  shall  I  say  anything  of  agencies  intended  for  the  relief  both 
of  homeless  and  resident  cases,  but  the  institutions  to  which  I 
shall  refer  are  the  free  refuges,  of  which  there  are  about  eight  or 
nine  in  London.  Some  of  these  are  managed  with  care  and  discrimi- 
nation, but  many  of  them,  especially  the  larger  ones,  merely  supply 
food  and  shelter  for  varying  periods,  and  make  little  or  no  further 
attempt  to  raise  the  homeless  man  to  a  better  state  of  life.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  these,  however  excellent  may  be  the  intentions  of  their 
managers,  tend  in  practice  merely  to  make  the  homeless  life  more 
easy  and  attractive.  There  is  at  present  no  system  of  co-operation 
between  these  refuges,  and  a  man  can  pass  freely  from  one  to  another. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  homeless  man  can,  in  London, 
especially  during  the  winter,  live  continuously  on  charity.  I  asked 
a  very  intelligent  Salvationist,  who  is  particularly  conversant  with  the 
homeless  class,  whether  in  his  opinion  there  were  many  living  in  this 
way,  and  his  answer  was  that  he  was  quite  sure  of  it.  The  large 
free  refuges,  he  remarked,  are  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  as  many  of  these  homeless  men 
naturally  do  not  care  to  exert  themselves  when  they  can  go  from 
refuge  to  refuge  and  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  He  mentioned  an 
iiiHtunce  in  which  employment  was  offered  to  a  number  of  men  in 
on»  of  the  Salvation  Army  shelters,  and  was  declined  by  many  of 
tluan  on  the  ground  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  "  go  and 
liuvc  a  week  "  at  a  certain  free  refuge  which  they  mentioned. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  branches  of  the 
Social  Scheme,  beginning  with  the  shelters. 

The  Shelters. 

When  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  were  first  established  they  were 
all,  I  believe,  of  one  type,  and  a  uniform  charge  of  fourpence  waa 
made,  which  covered  a  supper  and  breakfast  of  bread  and  cocoa 
as  well  as  the  night's  lodging.  But  this  plan  of  making  an 
inclosive  charge  is  retained  at  few  of  the  shelters,  and  is  likely,  I 
believe,  eventually  to  be  abandoned  altogether.     Thxrn  new  rlMflf  iof 
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liter  have  now  been  established,  namely,  penny  shelters,  twopenny 
aihelters.  and  shelters  of  a  superior  kind  called  Poor  Man's  metropoles, 
whero  charges  of  fourpence  and  sLvpence  are  made  for  a  bed.  The 
folloTTing  is  a  list  of  the  men's  shelters  now  in  existence  : 

1  >Utrir  t. 


'  :s  Rosui 

J 

J  Mt  Street,  E.... 

<  -II 

^'  I'el  Roi»il 

iiiiiHter 
ivvark  Streot 
Itanhope  St.  Drury  Lane 
'  ^thtial  Clreeu 


Class  of  Shelter. 
Penny  and  Twopenny 

i>  If 

Twopenny 
Foarpenny  (inckiding  food) 

»»  *j 

Twopenny 

Foviqieniiy  (including  food) 
Mt'ttopole 


AccommodatioQ  for 
400  men 
800  „ 
140  „ 
100  „ 
200  „ 
285  „ 
200  „ 
iri4     „ 

120     „ 


In  the  penny  ahelters  the  men  sleep  in  large  rooms  famished  only 
wHh  wooden  benches.  When  I  visited  these  places  (in  April)  they 
were  not  very  full,  and  the  men  were  lying  on  the  benches  or  the 
floor,  bat  I  understand  that  in  winter,  when  the  shelters  are  more 
crowded,  many  of  the  inmates  are  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
bitting  posture  on  the  benches,  which  are  provided  with  rails  at  the 
back.  In  the  twopenny  shelters,  and  also  in  those  where  the  inclusive 
charge  of  fourpence  is  made,  the  bed  consists  of  a  mattress  covered 
with  American  cloth  and  placed  on  the  floor  inside  a  kind  of  long  and 
narrow  wooden  case,  which  looks  like  a  packing-box  without  bottom 
or  lid.  These  boxes  or  bunks  are  placed  in  rows  side  by  side  in  large 
>  Airmitories,  a  space  being  left  between  the  rows  to  form  a  passage. 
Sach  man  has  a  coverlet,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  Americ-an  cloth 
with  a  felt  lining  between  them.  Both  in  the  penny  and  the  twopenny 
shelters  the  dormitories  are  supplied  with  beating  apparatus.  I  am 
informed  that  the  thermometer,  which  when  the  men  go  to  bed  stands 
At  aboat  65  degrees,  usually  rises  in  the  course  of  the  night  to  70 
or  even  80  degrees. 

In  the  metropoles  for  sixpence  a  comfortable  spring  bed  is  provided, 
together  with  a  mattress,  rug,  pillow,  and  sheets  in  a  small  cubicle 
divided  from  the  neighbouring  cubicles  by  a  high  wooden  partition. 
For  fourpence  a  similar  bed  can  be  obtained,  but  in  a  cubicle  contain- 
ing one,  two,  or  more  often  three  other  beds.  At  the  metropoles 
there  are  reading-rooms  provided  with  newspapers  of  various  kinds. 

At  all  the  shelters  there  are  lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Soap 
and  towels  are  provided,  and  the  men  have  the  opportunity  of  wash- 
ing and  drying  their  shirts  and  underclothes.  At  the  twopenny 
abeltere  and  metropoles  there  are  also  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Ai  each  shelter  is  a  meeting-room,  where  from  8  to  9  o'clock  a 
religiooB  service  is  held.  Attendance  at  these  meetings  is  not  com- 
nalaorv. 
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Smoking  is  allowed  on  any  part  of  the  premises  except  the  dor- 
mitories and  meeting-room. 

At  the  metropoles  men  are  allowed  to  come  in  at  any  time  before 
midnight.  Until  that  hour  they  have  free  ingress  and  egress,  bnt 
at  the  other  shelters  no  one  is  admitted  later  than  10  o'clock,  nor  is 
any  one  after  admission  allowed  ont  again  tUl  the  morning.  The 
nsnal  time  for  rising  is  6  o'clock,  bat  if  a  man  has  work  to  go  to  he 
can  be  called  and  hare  his  breakfast  at  any  earlier  hour. 

The  dormitories  of  the  varions  shelters  are  as  a  rule  scrubbed  daily, 
and  the  bedding  is  inspected  every  morning,  and  when  necessary  is 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Charges  have  been  brought  against  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  shelters,  but  in  my  opinion  these  charges  have  been  made 
rashly  and  on  insufficient  foundation.  It  would  obviously  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  shelters  to  adopt  the  measures  used  in 
casual  wards  for  ensuring  cleanliness.  But  that  the  Salvation 
Army  are  not  indifferent  or  careless  in  this  matter  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  "  Lighthouse  "  (the  home  of  the  *'  Elevator  '*  men), 
where  alone  such  a  course  is  possible,  they  do  in  fact  adopt  the  casual 
ward  method  of  compulsory  bathing  for  the  man  and  **  baking  "  for 
his  clothes. 

I  understand  that  the  officers  in  the  various  shelters  have  under  no 
circumstances  power  of  admitting  destitute  persons  gratuitously,  ex- 
cept by  providing  the  necessary  payment  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
but  arrangements  have  now  been  made  by  which  at  certain  shelters, 
men  can  do  a  job  of  work  on  the  premises,  in  order  to  earn  their 
admission.  The  shelters  at  which  this  can  be  done  are  those  in 
Lisson  Grove,  Blackfriars  Road  and  Westminster.  The  work  done  is 
wood-chopping.  At  Lisson  Grove  and  Blackfriars  Boad,  a  roan,  by 
chopping  a  certain  amount  of  wood,  may  earn  a  penny ;  or  by  chop- 
ping double  the  quantity  may  earn  twopence.  Beyond  that  amount 
he  is  not  allowed  to  go.  If  he  earns  a  penny,  it  is  applied,  of  course, 
in  payment  for  his  lodging ;  but  if  he  earns  twopence,  he  may  either 
expend  the  whole  in  a  twopenny  bed,  or  may  have  a  penny  bed,  and 
spend  the  other  penny  on  his  supper  or  breakfast.  At  Westminster 
he  may  earn  fourpence  to  cover  hia  supper,  bed  and  breakfast.  For 
this  he  has  to  do  a  task  of  exactly  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
penny  task. 

Wood-chopping  is  an  art  which  is  soon  learnt,  and  when  learnt 
the  work  is  done  very  quickly ;  but  the  absolute  beginner  takes  pro- 
bably three  or  four  times  as  long  over  his  job  as  the  expert,  I  nnder- 
staud  that  a  man  who  is  U3ed  to  it  can  do  his  penny  task  in  abont 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  At  Westminster,  work  may  be 
begun  at  any  time  after  two  o'clock,  but  at  Lisson  Grove  and  Black- 
iiitm  not  until  five. 

In  the  shelters  may  be  seen  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  even 
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in  the  twopenny,  and  occasionally  in  the  penny  shelters,  there  are 
people  who,  in  spite  of  their  dilapidated  and  broken-down  appearance, 
^re  evidently  of  good  birth  and  breeding.  But  between  the  inmates 
f  the  various  clasaes  of  shelters  there  is  generally  speaking  a  wide 
divergence.  Those  iu  the  metropoles  are  usually  quite  of  the  best 
ass  of  homeless  men.  In  the  next  lower  grade,  that  is,  in  the 
elters  where  twopence  is  charged  for  the  bed,  or  fourpence  for  bed 
and  food,  the  men  are  of  a  somewhat  broken-down  type,  but  between 
the  varioaa  shelters  of  this  grade  there  are  certain  local  differences  ; 
the  men  at  Westminster  for  instance,  many  of  whom  earn  a  fairly 
gular  though  poor  living  by  board  carrying,  are  of  a  somewhat 
iperior  sort  as  compared  with  those  at  Whitechapel,  whose  earnings 
more  precarious.  In  each  of  the  penny  shelters  one  sees  a  more 
varied  set  of  people ;  many  of  these  strike  me  as  persons  too  idle  and 
indifferent  to  make  much  effort  during  the  day,  when  they  know  that, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  they  can  get  food  and  shelter,  even 
thoogh  of  the  poorest  kind,  by  a  not  very  arduous  task  of  work  in 
the  evening. 

The  order  maintained  in  the  shelters  of  every  grade  is  excellent, 
and  the  officers  are  usually  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  inmates, 
whom  they  treat  with  remarkable  kindliness  and  sympathy.  This  I 
state  not  merely  from  my  own  observation,  but  also  on  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  statements  of  the  men  themselves.  I  may  mention 
lere  that  I  have  noticed,  both  in  the  shelters  and  the  workshops  (and 
seems  to  me  to  redound  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Salvation  Array 
officerB),  that  the  men,  as  a  rule,  state  any  real  or  fancied  grievances, 
and  criticise  everything  as  freely  in  the  hearing  of  the  officers  as  they 
do  behind  their  backs,  having  evidently  no  fear  that  their  open  speaking 
will  in  any  way  be  visited  opon  them. 

There  ia,  however,   one  point  where   I  think   some   criticism  may 

be  mode  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  to  the  men.      Although, 

ia  theory,  the  advantages  of  individual  dealing  with  these  people  are 

recognised,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there   is,  in  fact,  a  tendency  on 

the  part  of  the  officers  to  rely  too  much   upon  the  meetings,  and  to 

neglect  opportunities  of  engaging  individuals  in  conversation  with   a 

▼iew  to  probing  their  character,  and  ascertaining  their  special  needs, 

wd  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  influenced  for  good.     This  is  the 

wore  to  be  regretted,  as  the  men  are  usually  extremely  ready,  if  any 

^vance  is  made  to  them,  to  enter  into  such  conversation. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Salvation  Army  shelters  ia,  I  take  it, 
to  draw  men  away  from  the  demoralising  associations  of  the  lodging- 
''Ottses,  and  to  bring  them  under  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  To 
*'5ttre  these  men  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  offer  some  attractions; 
^fl  no  real  success  will,  I  imagine,  be  attained  unless  the  attractions 
•'^Mch  as  to  draw  the  very  same  classes  of   men  who  have  hithei'to 
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frequented  tlie  common  lodging-hooaes ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
merely  a  fresh  inducement  to  a  new  class  of  men  to  enter  upon  the 
homeless  life.  It  is  here  that  the  Salvation  Army  seems  eminently 
qualified  to  succeed.  Though  order  is  maintained,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  restraint ;  the  bright  and  lively  meetings  are  evidently 
enjoyed,  even  by  those  who  are  not  seriously  impressed,  and  the  never- 
failing  cheerfulness  of  the  Salvation  Army  officers  is  in  itself  a  source 
of  attraction. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  another  inducement  of  a  far  less 
legitimate  kind.  In  the  common  lodging-house  fourpence  is  the 
ordinary  charge  for  a  bed,  and  by  establishing  their  penny  and  two- 
penny shelters  the  Salvation  Array  have  made  the  homeless  life  more 
easy,  and  to  many  more  attractive.  I  need  hardly  dwell  upon  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue. 

It  is  stated  in  the  review  of  the  first  year's  work  tJiat  the  number 
of  lodgings  provided  for  the  homeless  at  twopence  and  fourpence  in 
the  course  of  the  year  was  307,000,  that  the  attendances  at  the 
shelter  meetings  were  130,579,  and  that  during  the  year  708  men. 
'*  claimed  to  be  converted." 


The  Lahovr  Bureau, 

The  Labour  Bureau,  situated  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  performs  a 
double  function  ;  it  is  an  agency  for  finding  outside  work  for  the 
unemployed,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  department  to  which  home- 
less men  desiring  admission  to  the  workshops  have  to  apply.  In  its 
latter  function  it  is  obviously  an  integral  part  of  the  system  ;  but  in 
80  fai'  as  it  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  employer  and  employed 
it  seems  to  be  somewhat  apart,  from  the  main  scheme,  and  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  it  deals  with  resident  as  well  as  with  homeless 
people.  In  fact  I  was  told  by  the  officer  in  charge  that  the  majority 
of  the  applicants  have  homes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ofticer  described  the  applicants  as  a  good  class  of  men,  anxious 
to  get  work  and  competent  to  perform  it. 

No  inquiries  are  made  concerning  the  men  who  apply.  The 
Sahation  Army,  therefore,  does  not  recommend  the  men,  but  the 
employer  takes  them  on  any  testimonials  they  may  have,  or  at  his 
own  risk. 

Newspapers  are  provided  at  the  bureau,  in  which  the  men  can  read 
the  advertisements,  and  when  they  obtain  work  in  this  way  it  is  not, 
I  understand,  recorded  in  the  books  as  employment  found  for  them 
by  the  bureau.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  social 
work,  14,130  men  applied  for  employment,  and  1 567  women.  The 
returns  published  do  not  show  separately  the  number  of  men  and  of 
women  respectively  for  whom  employment  was  obtained,  but  for  mei^ 
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and  women  together  *'  permanent  '*  employment  was  found  for  925, 
and  *'  temporary  "  employment  for  3758  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  n(it  made  in  these  returns,  because  pro- 
bably the  ratio  of  aucceseful  cases  to  the  total  number  of  applications 
is  very  different  in  the  two  sexes.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
women  applicants  are  servants,  and  the  officers  state  that  the  demand 
for  servants  is  more  than  they  can  supply.  Moreover,  it  is  likely 
tJiat  a  large  proportion  of  the  situations  obtained  for  this  class  would 
come  i:nder  the  bead  of  "  permanent  employment." 

I  made  very  careful  inquiries  as  to  what  was  meant  by  *'  tem- 
porory  "  and  '*  permanent "  employment.  In  one  point,  however, 
bere  was  a  marked  discrepancy  between   what   was  told   m©  by  the 

cer  at  the  bureau  and  what  is  stated  in  the  *'  Keview  of  the  First 
T.  .r*s  Work."      The   bureau  officer  told  me  that  when  the  employer 

'lions  how  long  the  job  will  last,  unless  the  period  exceeds 
ifir.  months,  it  is  recorded  as  "  temporary,"  but  in  the  "  Review  of 
First  Year's  Work  "  (p.  24)  it  is  stated  that  "  temporary'  work  may 
run  from  one  day  to  Ihrct  months."  I  do  not  know  which  statement 
is  the  true  one. 

If  an  employer  does  not  say  that  the  work  is  temporary,  or 
nention  the  period  during  which  it  will  last,  it  is  entered  as 
permanent.' 

The  kind  of  employment  found  varies  ^eatly  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
casual  work  such  as  board  carrying ;  but  it  extends  also  to  skilled 
work. 

The  returns  given  above  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
permanent  or  temporary  work  was  obtained  include,  I  understand, 
cases  in  which  work  was  found  for  men  to  go  to  on  leaving  the 
*•  Elevators.'* 

Generally  speaking,  aft«^r  a  man  has  got  work  his  case  is  not 
followed  up  to  ascertain  whether  he  does  well  in  it. 

I  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  branch  labour  bureau* 

the  various  shelters,  but  at  present  the  Thames  Street  Bureau  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  London. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  economic  advant^es  or  disadvantages 
of  labour  bureaus  established  by  charity,  but  there  is  one  point  in  the 
yrorking  of  the  Salvation  Army  bureau  to  which  I  think  attention  should 
be  drawn,  especially  as  it  is  a  defect  which  might  easily  be  remedied. 

I  am  t-old  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  employers  who  seek  for 
workmen  through  the  bureau  are  resident  in  the  country,  and  are 
Salvationists  or  sympathisers  with  the  Salvation  Army,  and  I  under- 
9t&od  that  no  inquiry  is  usually  made  before  sending  a  man  down 
iDto  the  country  as  to  whether  there  is  any  local  deficiency  in  that 
particular  kind  of  labour.     It  seems  to  me  there  must  necessarily  be 

danger  in  this  system   that  an  employer   may  often  through  Ms 
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sympathy  with  the  Salvation  Army  be  led  to  send  to  the  barean  for 
a  workman,  though  his  own  district  is  already  well  supplied  with 
labour  of  the  sort  he  wants. 


Th^  *^  Elevators"  {Factories  or    Workshops). 

There  are  at  present  two  "  Elevators,"  one  situated  in  Old-street, 
Shoreditch,  and  the  other  in  Hanbury-street,  Whitechapel.  The  men 
working  at  both  the  elevators  sleep  and  have  their  meals  at  the 
shelter  in  Quaker-street,  called  the  "Lighthouse."  This  affords  accom- 
modation for  350  men,  and  none  but  those  working  at  the  elevators 
are  admitted.  I  believe  in  midwinter  the  Lighthouse  is  usually  full, 
but  when  I  visited  it  in  April  the  number  of  occupants  had  fallen 
off  to  some  extent,  as  would,  of  course,  be  expected  at  that  time  of 
year. 

The  principal  occupations  to  which  the  men  are  put  are  carpenter- 
ing and  cabinet-making,  painting,  French-polishing,  mat-making, 
brush-making,  mattress-making,  and  firewood-chopping.  This  is  not 
an  exhaustive  list. 

If  a  man  is  discovered  to  have  a  trade  of  a  kind  practised  at  the 
elevators,  he  is  put  to  work  at  that  trade.  If  not,  he  commences 
with  wood-chopping. 

In  the  "  Review  of  the  First  Year's  Work  "  (pp.  42  and  43)  is  a 
description  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  elevator  men ;  I  need  not, 
therefore,  describe  it  here.  There  is  also  in  the  same  publication 
(p.  33)  a  description  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  men, 
according  to  the  three  claEses  into  which  they  are  divided,  the  class 
depending  upon  the  industry  of  the  man  and  the  value  of  his 
work. 

Usually,  though  not  invariably,  a  man  during  his  first  four  weeks 
in  the  factory  receives  only  food  and  shelter.  Exception  is  made 
where  he  is  industrious,  and  his  work  is  clearly  worth  more  than  this. 
Afterwards  he  receives  payment  in  the  form  of  weekly  grants,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  his  conduct  and  usefulness.  The  wood-cutters 
receive  only  small  grants,  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  skilled  work 
receive,  I  understand,  often  as  much  as  hs.  a  week,  and  sometimes 
considerably  more.  In  the  *'  Review  of  the  First  Year's  Work  "  (p.  42), 
an  instance  is  given  of  a  man  who  earned  22$.  Qd.  a  week  at  the 
elevator. 

One-third  of  the  grant  is  retained  by  the  Salvation  Army  as  a 
reserve  fund  to  be  given  to  the  men  on  their  departure.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  is  given  to  them  at  once  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  think 
fit.  They  frequently  I  believe  apply  this  money  judiciously,  partly 
expending  it  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  clothing,  &c.,  and  partly- 
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it  to  boy  themselves  tools  or  other  necessaries  on  leaving  the 
elevator. 

Destitution  or  *'  need "  is,  I  understand,  the  only  qualification 
required  for  admission  to  the  elevators.  There  is  usually  no  investi- 
gation of  the  man's  antecedents  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
tme  cause  of  his  destitute  condition,  and  the  appropriate  means  of 
treatment  for  his  case. 

In  **  Darkest  England  "  the  need  of  ''  individual  treatment"  is  in 
words  recognised  ;  bat  I  do  not  think  that  in  reality  the  Salvation  Army 
has  arrived  at  any  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 
With  them  the  elevator  is  a  panacea.  The  proper  function  of  the 
elevator  would  seem  to  be  to  cure  defects  of  character,  and  to  train 
to  habits  of  industry.  If  men  of  good  character,  of  industrious 
habits,  and  with  competent  knowledge  of  a  trade,  who  are  in  distress 
merely  through  want  of  employment,  are  admitted  at  all  it  seems 
clear  that  their  admission  should  be  only  t-emporary  till  they  can  find 
employment,  or  till  it  can  be  found  for  them.  But  in  practice  this 
is  not  so.  Thus,  in  the  "  Review  of  the  First  Year's  Work/'  J.  A,  is 
inentioned  as  a  typical  instance  of  '*  some  sterling  temperate,  even 
Christian  men "'  who  have  been  received  in  the  elevator.  J.  A.  was 
a  man  of  fifty-seven,  and  had  work«:'d  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner  all  his 
4ife,  and  his  only  difficulty  was  that,  on  the  death  of  his  old  employer, 
he  conld  not  find  work.  After  being  kept  for  some  time  at  the 
workshop  he  was  passed  on  to  the  farm.  Preaumably  he  had  not 
•exercised  that  providence  which  might  have  .saved  him  from  hia  diffi- 
culties ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  effectual  way  of  helping  him 
would  surely  have  been  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  finding  employment, 
•not  to  give  him  a  needless  course  of  training  at  the  elevator  and  the 
farm. 

The  men  in  the  factories  do  their  work  under  skilled  overseers, 
who  are,  I  believe,  usually  in  sympathy  with  the  Salvation  Army, 
though  not  always  members  of  it. 

The  men  who  are  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  trades  that  are 

practised  at  the  factories  are  in  some  cases  (if  their  work  at  the  wood- 

•chopping  shows  them  to  be   capable)  taught   certain  trades,  such  as 

matr-making  and  brush-making.      1  was  told  that  it  is  not  the  practice 

to  teach  the  more  ditficalt  trades,  such  as  carpentering. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  elevators  are  anskilled 
tabonrers ;  amongst  the  rest  various  trades  are  represented  ;  bat  a 
cnrioQS  feature  is  the  preponderating  number  of  carpenters.  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  when  I  visited  the  Hanbury  Street  workshops, 
where  roost  of  the  carpentering  is  done.  This  largo  proportion  is 
Bppai«ntly  in  no  way  due  to  the  consequences  of  the  carpenters'  strike, 
tor  before  the  strike  the   proportion  was  equally  high.     Mr.  Frank 
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Smith,  in  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  on  the  Homeless  Poor,  stated  that 
ont  of  150  men  in  the  workshops  fifty-five  were  carpenters.  These 
figures  are  the  more  curious,  as  in  other  groups  of  homeless  and  destitute 
men  few  carpenters  are  found.  Thus  at  Newport  Market  Kefuge,  in 
Westminster,  out  of  G89  men  admitted  in  the  course  of  a  year  seven- 
teen were  carpenters,  and  amongst  391  men  to  whom,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mansion  House  Conference  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Unemployed,  relief  work  was  given  during  the  winter  of  1888,  there 
were  three  carpenters  only.  Thus  the  preponderance  of  carpenters  in 
the  Salvation  Army  factories  seems  necessarily  attributable  to  some 
cause  peculiar  to  this  particular  system.  My  own  surmise  is  that 
as  carpentering  has  always  been  made  a  special  feature  in  the  work, 
and  is,  I  believe,  more  highly  remunerated  than  other  forms  of  em- 
ployment practised  at  the  elevators,  there  is  in  an  economic  sense  a 
demand  for  carpenters  in  those  institutions.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Salvation  Army  wishes  to  attract  this  class  of  men,  but  that  they  are 
in  fact  attracted.  It  is  amongst  the  carpenters  especially  that  I 
noticed  the  existence  of  a  feeling  (to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on)  of 
being  not  recipients  of  charity,  but  merely  employees  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  factories  are  of  course  in  a  weak  condition 
of  body ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that,  on  the  whole,  the  work  is  done 
industriously  and  cheerfully.  I  think,  however,  that  the  importance 
of  this  fact  as  an  indication  of  the  good  the  men  are  getting  from  the 
workshop  system  may  easily  be  over-estimated.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  the  homeless  class  are  naturally  so  averse  to  work  that  when 
one  of  these  men  sets  himself  earnestly  to  labour  we  may  infer  a  fixed 
determination  on  his  part  to  change  his  mode  of  life.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  homeless  (especially  amongst  those  of  the  distinctly  vagrant  or 
nomadic  type)  are  constitutionally  idle ;  these  men,  however,  do  not 
resort  to  the  elevators.  More  frequently  the  homeless  man  has  no 
special  distaste  for  work  ;  his  defect  lies  rather  in  a  want  of  steadiness 
of  purpose.  To  most  men,  even  though  naturally  industrious,  there 
mu&t  come  times  when  work  seems  distasteful,  and  the  weak  point  of 
the  homeless  man  often  is  that  at  such  a  time  his  resolution  fails  him, 
and  he  cannot  persist  in  his  work.  Hence,  it  has  often,  I  believe, 
been  observed  by  those  who  have  found  employment  for  men  of  this 
class  that  they  will  often  work  well  and  cheerfully  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  and  then  will  suddenly  throw  up  their  employment.  I  found 
that  some  of  the  Salvation  Army  officers  were  fully  alive  to  this 
characteristic  of  homeless  men. 

The  number  of  men  received  in  the  elevators  during  the  thirteen 
months  ending  November  27,  1801,  was  2080.  Of  these  nearly  1000 
were  admitted  from  the  shelters. 
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The  2080  were  accounted  for  as  follows : 
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N  timber  foi-  wboiu  employ moiit  was  tound 

i^yj 

„          temporaiily  asisi.sterl     .... 

H'u 

„          !^nt  to  hospitsil    ..... 

TT) 

„          left  dist<iiti>;tied     ..... 

h:> 

„          dischai'ged  for  uiisconduct    . 

'.IS 

„          sent  to  fanii-colutiy       .... 

v'ji 

ill  fiictories,  27  Nov.  1X91     .         .         .         . 
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I  understand  there  is  no  general  system  of  following  up  the  cases 
and  keeping  touch  with  the  men  after  they  Lave  left  the  elevator. 

T'uder  the  phrase,  "  temporarily  assisted "  are  included  all 
cartes  of  men  who  have  come  to  the  factories  for  a  short  time  and  have 
then  left  through  no  misconduct  or  disssatiHf action,  but  in  the  hope  of 
finding  work,  or  in  some  way  shifting  for  themselves.  Tliese  men 
n'ould  usually  havo  been  at  the  elevator  only  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a 
few  days. 

But  there  are  large  numbers  of  other  men  whose  stay  at  the 
elevators  is  very  prolonged.  I  spoke  to  several  who  had  been  there 
for  six  and  seven  months. 

In  the  *'  Review  of  the  First  Year's  Work"  (p.  34)  it  is  remarked  : 
•'The  factory  is  not  like  an  ordinary  workshop,  but  an  actual 
*  ©levator,'  designed  to  lift  up  all  who  are  wiUing  to  be  helped  ; 
intended  as  a  means  of  transport,  not  a  place  of  residence.'* 

This  unquestionably  is  what  the  factory  ought  to  be,  but  I  cannot 
agree  that,  for  the  majority  of  the  men,  it  really  is  so. 

From  what  I  saw  I  should  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  are  made 
up  of  two  classes. 

The  first  class,  which  1  observed  especially  amongst  the  carpenters, 
consists  of  men  who  find  this  work  a  temporary  convenience  to  them. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  being  "in  the  employment  of  the 
Salvation  Army  "  at  very  moderate  wages,  which,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  they  are  willing  for  the  time  to  accept,  and  their  view  seems  to 
be  that  the  arrangement  is  a  mutual  convenience  to  themselves  and 
the  Salvation  Army. 

The  other  class,  which  is,  I  should  say,  a  larger  one  than  the  first, 
consists  of  those  who  are  settling  down  to  a  dependent  mode  of  life. 
lu  the  hands  of  the  Salvation  Army  they  feel  a  sense  of  security  and 
protection  which  makes  them  willing  to  continue  in  the  humble  life 
of  the  elevators  rather  than  to  get  better  wages  amid  the  risks  of  the 
outside  world.  ^len  of  this  class  abound  both  in  the  elevators  and  at 
the  farms.  Under  proper  conditions  these  men  might  probably  be 
greatly  benefited,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  me  the  Social  Scheme  is 
merely  draining  away  any  self-dependence  they  may  originally  have  had. 
They  are   not  learning  to   take  care   of  themselves,  but  are   simply 
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becoming  accustomed  to  the  feeling  that  as  loDg  as  they  work  and 
conduct  themselves  well  the  Salvation  Army  will  take  care  of  them. 
The  oflHcers  of  the  Salvation  Amiy  recognise  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  men  have  this  feeling  of  dependence,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  folly  realise  the  consequences  that  are  likely  to  ensue. 

The  following  description  by  Mr.  Uarold  ]*iIoore  will  bear  out  what 
I  have  said  of  this  class  of  men.  Mr.  Harold  Moore  was  the  '*  Con- 
sulting Director  "  of  the  Farm  Colony,  and  for  many  months  had  the 
sole  management  of  the  work  there,  and,  though  not  a  Salvationist,  is, 
of  course,  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Social  Scheme.  Id  an 
article  on  the  Farm  Colony  he  says  : 

**  Some  few  who  have  oome  on  the  colony  have  nn  uiiibilion  to  work  a 
sinnll  aDotment  farm,  others  wifih  to  become  gardenrrs,  others  wish  to  emi- 
grjite,  ^Ul  these  are  being  assisted  to  attain  the  objerts  they  have  in  Wew. 
The  tjreater  numher,  however,  of  the  men  are  those  who  are  well  conducted, 
who  perform  satisfactoriJy  all  the  work  which  is  given  them  to  do,  btit  who 
have  no  ambition,  no  desire,  for  the  future,  and  no  persons  dependent  upon 
them.  These,  though  they  perform  willingly  the  work  given  tliera  on  the 
colony,  even  if  their  work  would  be  worth  a  few  shillings  a  week  more  out- 
side, would  yet  prefer  to  remain  where,  as  louga«  they  work  and  are  of  good 
behaviour,  tiiey  are  provided  for  without  diihcvdty  on  their  part  and  are  free 
from  the  temptations  of  outer  life  and  the  risks  of  temporarily  getting  out 
of  emplopnent." 

I  understand  that  if  a  man,  after  employment  has  been  obtained 
for  him  and  he  has  finally  left  the  elevator,  loses  his  employment 
through  miscondact  or  throws  it  up  he  is  not  refused  re-admission. 
This  I  am  told  by  the  officers  at  the  elevator,  and  it  is  thus  stated  in 
the  •'  Iteview  of  the  First  Year's  Work  "  :  "  What  if  the  man  falls  when 
he  finally  goes  out  into  the  world  ?  Then  he  may  come  back  again 
if  he  will,  and  begin  over  again." 

If  I  am  right  in  the  views  I  have  expressed  it  is  clear  that  the 
factories  are  not,  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  cases  received  by  them, 
acting  as  •'  elevators."  Essentially  the  system  is  rather  a  system  of 
*•  relief  work,"  and  is  open,  on  social  and  economic  grounds,  to  the 
objections  that  have  often  been  forcibly  urged  against  any  system 
of  relief  work  on  a  large  scale,  as  tending  to  remove  the  motive  for 
thrift  and  to  diminish  self-reliance  and  enterprise. 

But  while,  as  regards  the  greater  number  of  the  men,  the  factory 
system  as  at  present  conducted  has  in  my  opinion  depressing  and 
harmful  influences,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  there  is  another  and  a  far  brighter  aspect  of  the  work. 
1  refer,  of  coarse,  to  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  their  religious  work  the  Salvation  Army  rely  upon  the 
"  enthusiasm  of  numbers  "  as  a  *'  very  potent  factor  in  rousing  and 
stimulating  men  who  are  down-trodden  and  downcast."  At  each  of 
their  shelters,  including  thei  Lighthouse,  a  meeting,  which  hist.s  about 
an  hour,  is  held  every  evening  from  8  to  '.>  r.M.     I  have  little  know- 
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\ot  Salvation  Army  meetings  outside  the  Social  Scheme  ;  but  these 
iieetiiigs  at  the  shelters  are  free  from  the  features  of  exaggeration 
aich  are  said  to  characterise  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Salvation 
Army  ;  they  consist  of  short  prayers,  hymns,  addresses  by  the  officers, 
and  occasionally  "  experiences  "  by  converted  men.  These  "  experi- 
ences "  are  usually  related  in  the  most  simple  manner ;  the  past  is 
spoken  of  as  something  dead  and  bnried,  and  with  a  complete  absence 
of  either  boasting  or  affectation. 

The  addresses  of  the  officers  are  usually  short,  practical  and  earnest, 
and  excellently  adapted  to  their  hearers.  Indeed  the  meetings  seem 
to  me  to  be  iu  every  way  appropriate  to  the  class  for  whom  they  are 
|io tended ;  and  what  is  more  impressive,  perhaps,  even  than  the 
Brvice  itself,  is  the  air  of  happiness  and  cheery  contentment  amongst 
the  Salvation  officers.  Not  a  few  of  these  h>vc  bvcu  what  their 
hearers  art-,  and  when  they  speak  of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought 
in  them,  their  looks  as  well  as  their  words  testify  that  the  change  has 
been  a  happy  one.  They  do  not  preach  the  "glad  tidings"  with 
long  faces.  Yet,  as  the  men  well  know,  these  officers  have,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  little  cause  for  satisfaction  with  their  lot.  Their  pay 
is  small,  their  lives  are  hard,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  unremitting 
in  their  devotion  to  their  work. 

But  excellent  as  these  meetings  are,  there  art-  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  men  who  show  signs  of  bemg  seriously  impressed  by 
them. 

I  have  taken  great  pains,  both  by  conversation  with  the  officers 
and  with  the  men  themselves,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
latter  become  converted. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  definite  information  given  me  on  this 
-point  was  that  of  Mr.  Elbourne,  who  was  for  some  months  in  command 
at  the  Lighthouse.  He  told  me  that  there  were  at  one  time  28  0 
elevator  men  at  the  Lighthouse,  and  of  these  sixty  proleased  conver- 
sion. As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  I  should  put  the  proportion,  at 
the  time  when  1  visited  the  elevators,  at  a  rather  lower,  but  not  much 
lower  figure.  Mr.  Elbouroe's  figures  would  give  just  over  one  in 
five  as  professing  conversion,  or,  more  exactly,  21*4  per  cent. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbese  figures  represent  the  per- 
centage taken  on  the  number  of  men  at  the  elevators  at  a  given  time. 
If  the  percentage  were  taken  on  the  number  of  admissions  to  the 
elevators,  a  much  lower  figure  would  probably  result,  for  the  reason 
that  the  converted  man  is  naturally  desirous  of  remaining  under  the 
continuous  influence  of  the  Salvation  Army  till  he  feels  strengthened 
and  confident ;  hence  he  is,  on  the  average,  more  likely  than  the 
unconverted  to  make  a  long  stay  in  the  elevator. 

Mr.  Elboume's  figures  relate  to  the  number  of  professed  conver- 
jDfi ;  but   it  is  generally  admitted  that   of  those  who  claim  to  be 
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converted,  a  very  large  proportion  turn  out  badly  in  the  end.  Mr, 
Frank  Stnith  estimated  that  of  those  who  professed  conversion  30  per 
cent,  did,  in  fact,  *'  make  spiritual  progress,"  and  Commissioner 
Cadman  told  me  that,  of  those  who  profess,  one  man  in  fonr  turns 
out  a  permanently  changed  raan. 

(^f  those  who  profess  conversion  but  afterwards  fall  oft*,  a  large 
number,  I  believe,  are  sincere  at  the  time,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
certain  number  of  cases  in  which  the  professed  conversion  is  altogether 
unreal  and  hypocritical.  The  feeling  that  this  hypocrisy  exists  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  is  very  strong  amongst  the  unconverted. 
The  Salvation  Army  officers,  as  a  rule,  very  wisely  refrain  from  any 
favouritism  in  their  general  treatment  of  the  converted  ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  "  orderlies  "  are  chosen  from  the  converted  men,  and  it 
is  said  that  this  afifords  some  encouragement  to  hypocrisy.  Whether 
that  is  so,  or  whether  the  pretence  of  conversion  is  made  under  a 
mistaken  expectation  of  some  kind  of  favourable  treatment  I  do  not 
know. 

As  the  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  point,  1  feel  little 
doubt  that  the  real  and  permanent  conversions  amongst  the  men 
received  in  the  factories  are  lees  than  five  per  cent. ;  and  my  im- 
pression would  be  that  at  the  farm  there  is  certainly  not  a  higher 
percentage  than  in  the  factories. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  admissions  are  not  selected 
cases  (except  to  the  extent  that  the  absolutely  idle  members  of  the 
homeless  class  naturally  do  not  resort  to  the  workshops),  and  when 
this  fact  ia  home  in  mind,  I  think  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  by 
no  means  that  the  spiritual  inlluence  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  wanting 
in  efficacy,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

I  am  told  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  officers  tliat  it  \^ 
usually  possible,  after  a  very  short  experience  of  a  man,  to  judge 
whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  his  conversion,  and  if  the  Salvation 
Army  were  to  confine  their  attentions  to  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  jri'uwi.  Jaric.  probability  of  success,  it  is  clear  that  their  per- 
centage of  conversions  would  be  very  diflerenfc  to  what  it  ia. 

In  the  best  of  the  cases  in  which  the  spiritual  influences  of  the 
Salvation  Army  are  the  means  of  genuine  conversion  the  result  ia 
often,  even  in  a  social  sense,  such  a  complete  triumph  as  could  never 
have  been  won  by  any  form  of  material  charity.  Habitual  drunkards 
changed  into  temperate  and  sober  men,  wife-deserters  into  devoted 
husbands  and  fathers,  criminals  into  peaceful  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  men  who  have  attempted  suicide  now  leading  happy  and  con- 
tented lives — all  these  and  other  equally  strange  transformations  may 
be  seen  (in  fact,  I  have  seen  them)  amongst  the  men  who  are  now  in 
or  who  have  been  through  the  shelters  or  the  factories. 

Judging  flrom  what  I  saw  of  the  men  and  from  my  ronversation** 
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with  them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  possible  to  classify  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  peniane  conversion  into  certain  distinct 
groups  or  classes.  I  have  not,  however,  sufficient  material  for 
doing  this  with  any  certainty,  but  there  is  one  class  I  may  mention, 
because  it  is  a  class  with  which  I  think  the  Salvation  Army  is  par- 
ticularly successful.  It  consists  of  men  who  are  not  inherently  vicious, 
but  who  have  been  brought  up  in  bad  surroundings  and  have  never 
really  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  diHerence  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  power  of  the  Salvation  Army  with  these  men  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  its  officers,  by  their  thorough  acquaintance  with  these 
passes,  are  enabled  to  win  their  confidence.  It  is  oft«n  quite  a 
touching  thing  to  see  the  terms  the  officers  are  on  with  men  of  this 
type.  Besides  the  converted  men,  there  were  some  others  in  the 
elevators  who  seemed  to  me — and  were  considered  by  the  officers  and 
others — to  be  in  a  moral  sense  thoroughly  reformed.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  not  very  numerous. 

The  J'risirn  Gate  Home, 

The  Prbon  Gate  Home  is  situate  in  Argyle  Square.  It  consists 
of  a  large  house,  with  outbuildings  for  workshops,  <!tc.,  at  the  back. 
S&en  from  the  square,  it  looks  like  an  ordinary  private  dwelling-house. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  this  branch  of  the  work  at  any  length ; 
but  as  it  is.  I  think,  a  new  departure  in  prison  work,  and  seems  to  me 
likely  to  prove  the  most  useful  part  of  the  Social  Scheme,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  right  to  pass  it  over  entire!}'. 

It  has  hitherto  been  too  much  the  custom  of  societies  dealing 
with  this  class  of  men,  after  inviting  the  ex-prisoner  to  a  breakfast, 
to  leave  him  practically  to  his  own  devices.  In  some  casps  employ- 
ment may  eventually  be  found  for  him,  but  in  the  meantime  he  has 
every  opportunity  of  feeling  himself  neglected  and  uncared  for,  and 
of  falling  back  into  his  old  associations. 

Even  before  the  Prison  Gate  Home  was  opened,  the  Salvation 
Army  did  something  better  than  this  for  the  prisoners;  for  they  were 
received  into  the  elevators,  wlure  they  wt^ro  under  good  influences, 
and  felt  (as  this  class  of  men  need  to  feel)  that  they  were  in  the 
bands  of  strong  and  willing  friends.  There  are  still  criminals 
received  in  the  elevators,  but  some  of  the  ex-prisoners  are  in  net-d 
«f  more  special  treatment,  and  these  are  admitted  to  the  Prison  iiate 
Home. 

The  Salvation  Army  are  fortunate  in  the  officers  they  have*  securpd 
for  this  work.  The  captain  was  for  over  twenty  years  a  prison 
der,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  Salvationist.  He  thus 
thoroughly  knows  the  criminal  class  and  is  known  and  respstitad  by 
iBsny  of  the  prlRoru^M.      He  is  assisted  by  "  Old   Dad,'  now  a  zealous 
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Salvationist,  but  formerly  a  burglar,  who  has  apent  nearly  forty  years 
of  his  life  in  various  convict  and  local  prisons. 

The  men  are  put  to  work  in  the  Home,  and  are  kept  under  suitable 
regulations  and  discipline. 

The  work  done  is  chielly  wood-chopping.  There  is  also  some 
shoemaking.  Probably  it  will  eventually  be  found  expedient  to 
extend  the  range  of  industries. 

After  a  stay  in  the  Home,  which  varies  in  length  according  to  thd 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  men  are  put  into  situations  or  are  sent 
on  to  the  elevators  or  the  farm.  Up  to  Nov.  1891,  217  men  had 
been  received.  Situations  had  been  found  for  oo,  the  elevators  and 
the  farm  had  received  'J-J,  O-i  left  of  their  own  accord,  and  20  were 
dismissed. 

The  Farm  Colony. 

My  report  has  already  run  to  anch  a  length  that  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  Farm  Colony  somewhat  briefly ;  the  more  so  as  this  branch 
of  the  work  is  at  present  in  a  somewhat  inchoate  condition. 

The  farm  consists  of  about  1100  acres,  situate  near  Leigh  in  Essex. 
The  nature  of  its  soil  and  its  position  are,  I  think,  sufficiently 
described  in  the  "'  Review  of  tbe  First  Yearns  Work,"  and  I  need  not, 
therefore,  dwell  upon  these  topics. 

At  thr  time  of  my  visit  to  the  farm  there  were  abont  25U  men 
of  the  *'  submerged  '  class  upon  it,  and  in  addition  to  these  there 
were  a  large  number  of  paid  workmen  engaged  in  building 
operations. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  men,  baildings  of  corrugated  iron 
have  been  erected.  Kach  of  these  forms  a  large  dormitory,  and  the 
men  sleep  on  mattresses  covered  with  American  cloth  similar  to  those 
in  use  at  the  twopenny  shelters,  but  instead  of  the  wooden  bunks 
they  have  iron  bedsteads. 

In  addition  to  the  dormitories,  there  are  several  other  buildings  of 
similar  construction,  forming  a  reading-room,  a  meeting-room,  and  a 
dining-room,  with  kitchen  adjoining.  There  are  also  in  coarse  of 
erection  several  cottages  intended  for  the  foremen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  farm  is  at  a  coneiderable  elevation  above 
the  river,  and  I  should  think  it  is  extremely  healthy ;  indeed,  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  be  made  to  it  on  this  score,  it  would  be  that  the 
air  is  almost  too  bracing  for  the  weakened  frames  of  many  of  these 
homeless  men. 

The  men  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  the  conditions  in  regard 
to  grants  are  in  principle  similar  to  those  of  the  factories ;  the  idea 
being  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  of  rising  by  industry  and  good 
conduct.     Two-thirds  of  the  grants  are  kept  as  a  reserve  fund. 

Some  of  the  men  are  employed  in  brickmaking,  and  it  is  proposed 
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to  establish  various  industries  on  the  farm  later  on,  though  at  present 
there  seem  to  be  no  definite  ideas  on  the  subject.  Some  such  plan 
will  probably  be  essential  if  the  farm  is  to  support  anything  like  the 
qaautity  of  labour  that  is  on  it  at  present.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
plenty  of  work,  partly  in  the  building  that  has  been  going  on,  and 
partly  in  the  laying  out  of  about  one  hundred  acres  as  market-gardens. 
This  latter  work  employed  a  very  large  quantity  of  spade  labour. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  views  of  ^Mr.  Harold  Moore  in  regard  to 
the  men  ;  and  from  my  conversations  with  them,  and  from  what  I  saw 
of  them,  I  certainly  think  he  has  not  over-estimated  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  settling  down  to  this  dependent  mode  of  life.  In 
this  respect  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  farm  showed  in  even  a  worse  light 
than  the  elevators. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  from  the  social  point  of  view  the 
Farm  Colony  can  as  yet  be  fairly  judged,  because  the  thoughts  and 
energies  of  the  ofiicers  must  necessarily,  to  a  large  extent,  have  been 
engrossed  in  the  business  of  getting  everything  into  order,  considering 
the  novelty  of  the  undertaking. 

I  should  mention,  too,  that  I  was  informed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Colony  that  a  number  of  the  best  men  had  a  short  time 
previously  left,  employment  having  been  found  for  them.  Consequently, 
perhaps,  those  whom  I  saw  were  not  quite  a  fair  sample- 
Many  of  the  men,  however,  bad  been  on  the  farm  for  long 
periods,  one  or  two,  indeed,  from  the  commencement. 

There  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  quite  the  sort  of  connection 
between  the  elevator  and  the  farm  that  was  contemplated  in  "  Darkest 
England."  Some  of  the  men  at  the  farm  have  never  been  at  the 
elevator  at  all,  and  others  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  object  of  the  farm  is,  I  take  it,  to  give  to  a  man  previously 
ine3q)erienced  a  sufficient  training  to  render  him  fit  for  agi'icultural 
pursuits  in  England  or  the  Colonies.  The  undertaking,  however,  has 
not  yet  reached  a  stage  in  which  it  is  possible  to  test  hy  actual 
experience  its  capacities  for  ultimate  success  in  this  object. 


Conclusion. 

A  point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  work  of  the  social 
scheme  is  obviously  the  training  of  officers.  The  general  methods  of 
training  are  described  in  the  "  Review  of  the  First  Year's  Work,"  and 
with  much  that  is  there  said  of  the  results  I  quit©  agree.  Certainly 
the  officers  engaged  in  the  social  work  are  in  many  respects  a  re- 
markable set  of  men.  Their  self-denying,  cheerful  devotion  to  the 
work  is  beyond  all  praise  ;  they  are  extremely  sympathetic  in  their 
treatment  of  the  men,  and  many  of  them  possess  a  great  deal  of  tact. 
But  they  are  men  whose  previous  education  has  not  usually  been  such 
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as  to  give  them  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  social  problems^ 
which  it  is  (it  seems  to  me)  essential  that  they  should  have  to  render 
them  efficient  agents  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Social  Scheme.  This 
is  their  chief  defect,  and  this  defect  is  not  supplied  by  the  system  of 
training,  though  it  would,  I  think,  be  by  no  means  impossible  for  this 
to  be  done. 

Unfortunately  the  superior  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  do  not 
themselves  seem  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  this  knowledge. 
If  the  authorities  of  the  Salvation  Army  gave  more  heed  to  the 
lessons  of  experience  in  social  matters  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
Social  Scheme  might  continue  to  do  almost  all  the  good  it  is  now 
doing  with  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  mischiefs  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  are  likely  to  result  from  the  work  as  it  is  at  present 
conducted. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr,  Keates,  the  manager  of  the  food  and  shelter 
branch  of  the  work,  and  to  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Elboume,  for  the 
assistance  they  have  given  me  in  my  investigations. 


{S'ujMil) 


G.  Penn  Gaskell. 


It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  various  opinions  regarding  the- 
above  criticism.  Some  superficial  philanthropists  may  condemn  it 
as  hard  and  unsympathetic  and  as  evidently  written  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  The  many  opponents  of  General  Booth  may  consider  it  too 
favourable  to  hia  scheme,  whilst  to  his  followers  it  may  appear  hyper- 
critical and  severe.  Probably  it  presents  as  fair  an  account  of  the 
work  as  could  be  obtained  and  in  spite  of  the  imperfections  pointed 
out  should  satisfy  those  who  have  helped  it  forward. 

The  faults  may  be  referred  to  two  causes,  either  to  the  want  of 
experience  in  those  who  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  carry  out  so 
large  an  experimental  work,  or  else  to  the  fact  that  tlie  scheme  is  at 
present  incomplete  in  some  of  its  most  important  parts  ;  for  example, 
the  danger  of  making  the  shelters  for  the  homeless  more  comfort- 
able than  the  present  lodging-houses  is  pointed  out,  but  this,  at 
present,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  oatcasts  are  to  be  reached  at 
all,  and  separated  from  their  demoralising  associations  ;  by-and-by 
some  modification  may  be  possible.  Again,  it  is  urged  as  a  grave 
defect  that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  may  be  considered 
reclaimed  still  continue  to  stay  in  the  workshops  or  on  the  farm, 
content  to  lead  this  dependent  life  rather  than  again  launch 
out  into  the  world,  where  they  have  in  the  past  fared  so  badly. 
To  compel  them  to  do  so  now  would  indeed  be  cruel,  but  by-and-by 
when  the  colony  over  the  aea  is  formed,  the  mttjority  of  these  may 
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be  emigrated.     In  the  agricultural  villages  it  is  proposed  to  form, 
they   will  probably  soon    recover    some    independence    of   character 

ader  new    conditions    of   life.      But  if    not,   they   will  still    prove 

luable  in  a  community  which  is  to  be  ruled  over  by  experienced 
leaders. 

Mr.  Gaskell  ix>ints  out  that  General  Booth's  scheme  is  only 
available  for  homeless  men,  although  he  considers  there  are  quite 
anfficient'  of  these  to  tax  all  his  resources.  WTien  General  Booth's 
book  was  first  published,  the  writer  called  attention  to  this  grave 
defect,  bat  as  soon  as  the  colonies  over  the  sea  are  established  a  large 
number  of  families  may  be  emigrated  to  them,  as  well  as  homeless 
men,  families  that  would  fail  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  if  left  to 
fight  the  battle  unaided,  but  who,  with  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the 
village  communities  will  prove  valuable  colonists. 

It   seems,   therefore,   that   notwithstanding   the   faults   noted,    the 
report    on  the    whole   is  satisfactory,   especially  considering  that  it 
relates  to  the  work  of  eighteen  months  only,  and   that  the  scheme  is 
neoessarily  so  far  most  incomplete.     The  work  already  accomplished  in 
these  sections  of  the  scheme  under  consideration  may  be  summarised 
as  follows :  (1)  The  shelters  have  to  November  last  given  accommoda- 
tion to  307,000  applicants,  and  of  these  homeless  persons  136,570 
have  voluntarily  attended  the   religious   services    held   nightly;    or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the   beds  have  been 
occupied  307,000  times,  and  there  have  been  136,570    attendances  at 
the  services,  as  the  same  persons  will  have  probably  occupied  the  beds 
and  attended  (he  services  more  than  once.     (2)   Two  thousand  and 
eighty  of  the  more  hopeful  cases  have  been  transferred  to  the  factories 
and  workshops,  or  elevators  as  they  are  called ;  of  these,  352  have 
obtained  employment  elsewhere,  291   are   at  work   on   the  farm,  and 
322  remain.      (3)  Of  the  above,  21  per  cent,  claim  to  have  been  con- 
verted, although  Mr.  Ga^ikell  believes  that  the  real  conversions  are 
barely  5  per  cent.      Of  these,  however,  he  writes,  and  the  words  are 
most  important  as  coming  from  so  severe  a  critic  :   "  This  conversion 
shows  a  complete  triumph,  which  could  never  be  obtained  by  any 
form  of  material  charity  ;  habitual  drunkards  changed   to  solder  men, 
wife-desertera  into  devoted  husbands  and  fathers,  and  men  who  had 
attempted  suicide  now  living  happy  and   contented  lives  ;  all  these, 
and  other  equally  strange  transformations,  I    have  eeen  in  those  who 
have  been  through  the  shelters." 

\Vhon  the  training-farm  is  in  full  work,  as  it  will  be  soon,  and  the 
ofticers  of  the  shelters  and  workshops  have  obtained  more  expenencp, 
and  especially  when  the  colony  over  the  sea  is  ready,  much  greater 
resolts  may  be  expected,  but  even  the  work  above  recorded  fully 
justifies  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  scheme. 

Jt  is  very  far  from  the  writer's  intention  to  discredi^.  othf»rae»*ncIea 
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which  are  at  work  for  the  raisiDg  of  the  fallen.  There  are  many 
doing  excellent  work,  but  far  too  few  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
Church  Army,  for  instance,  which  was  started  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Salvation  Army  scheme,  is  carrying  out  similar  work  bat 
on  rather  different  lines,  and  has  achieved  results  which  are  worthy 
of  all  commendation ;  by-and-by  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Churcb  of 
England  will  give  it  sufficient  support  to  compete  with  its  great 
rival.  There  is  ample  room  for  both,  and  many  other  agencies 
besides. 

The  especially  attractive  parts  of  General  Booth's  scheme  are  that 
the  multitude  of  workers  are  tied  together  by  a  bond  of  strong  faith, 
and  that  the  linking  together  of  the  refuges  for  the  homeless,  the 
workshops  and  factories  for  the  hopefQl,  the  farm  for  the  training  of 
agricultural  emigrants,  and  the  agricultural  settlements  In  the  colonies, 
affords  the  best  chance  of  making  those  who  are  so  hopelesa  and  so 
useless  here,  valuable  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  mother 
country. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  for  philanthropists  to  provide  work 
in  their  various  trades  for  those  out  of  employment  here  is  simply  to 
throw  an  equal  number  of  the  employed  out  of  work,  since  the  reason 
for  there  being  willing  workmen  unemployed  is  that  owing  to  depressed 
trade  there  is  from  time  to  time  an  insufficient  demand  for  the  goods 
they  produce. 

When  the  agricultural  communities  in  the  colonies  are  established, 
not  only  will  the  agricultural  labourers  find  unlimited  scope  for  their 
labour  in  producing  food,  but  a  large  number  of  artisans  will  also  be 
required,  and  the  whole  community  wUi,  while  furnishing  food  for 
the  mother  country,  take  her  produce  in  exchange,  and  thus  find 
employment  for  the  artisans  at  home. 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  are  waiting  to  supply  us  with  food,  if 
only  we  can  supply  them  with  steady,  honest  labourers.  Hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  ouly  the  self-reliant  have  proved  satisfactory  emi- 
grants, leaving  behind  the  more  dependent  and  less  skilled  workmen 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  submerged  class;  but  if  General 
Booth's  scheme,  in  linking  together  the  shelters,  the  workshops,  the 
farm,  and  the  colony  succeeds,  and  is  followed  by  other  agencies,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  social  problems  will  be  solved  and  the  chain 
will  be  strengthened  which  binds  together  the  diHerent  parts  of  our 
mighty  empire,  a  chain  apparently  so  slight  but  in  reality  so  strong 
that  history  affords  no  parallel,  and  which  nothing  can  break  but 
shameful  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  which  rules  atj 
or  of  that  which  rules  our  colonies. 
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A  WORD  ON  LADY  JEUNE'S  "  LONDON  SOCIETY." 


IX  the  May  naraljer  of  the  North  American  Ilcvkv:  there  appeared  a 
clever  tjketch  of  ''  London  Society  "  by  the  popular  and  gifted 
vife  of  the  President  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Division.  The  article, 
as  might  have  been  expedited,  has  produced  no  small  sensation,  and 
has  led  many  people  to  ask  themselves  the  question  which  1  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It  would  be  consoling  to  think  that 
the  author's  view  of  drawing>room  ethics  had  been  unconficiously 
coloured  by  the  judicial  experiences  of  her  husband ;  for  surely  a 
darker  picture  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  class  which  is 
suppos<'d  to  t?ire  its  tone  to  good  society  has  seldom  been  given  to  the 
^orlil- 

Not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  Lady  Jeune's  hand  falls  most  heavily  on 
her  own  sex,  and  the  *•  emancipated  maiden  "  comes  in  for  a  large 
share  of  reprobation.  **  Her  life  is  as  diflerent  from  that  of  her 
grandmother  s  as  light  is  from  darkness.  The  respect  for  parents,  the 
self-denial  and  self-reserve  which  seemed  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
thfi  *  English  Miss/  have  disappeared,  and  in  her  place  we  have  a 
creature,  no  doubt  attractive  and  original,  but  not  the  girl  of  the  past. 
Th©  young  lady  of  to-day  reads  the  newspapers,  what  books  she  chooses, 
nnc!  discusses  with  equal  frankness  the  last  scandal  and  the  latest 
French  mode.  She  rides  in  the  Park  nnattended  by  a  groom,  and 
always  with  a  cavalier.  She  drives  unattended  in  a  hansom,  she 
dancps  with  partners  who  do  not  care  to  be  presented  to  her  mother, 
'  I  chaperone,  not  to  dance  with  the  real  enjoyment  of 
tire  to  some  leafy  corner  of  the  bull-room  where  she 
phrase,  *  ait  out '  instead  of  dancing.  She 
>  as  she  likes,  and,  more  often  than 
iifford.      Pier  stay  in  London  is  one 
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round  of  pleasure  from  morning  to  night,  varied  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  by  country  visits,  which  are  only  a  repetition  of  London 
on  a  small  scale,  and  in  her  life  there  is  no  thought  of  ought  but 
pleasure." 

These  are  hard  words — harder,  perhaps,  than  anything  which  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  since  the  Saturday  Review  made  its 
famous  onslaught  on  **  the  girl  of  the  period."  They  recall  the  reply 
which  the  witty  American  lawyer,  Mr.  Evarts,  is  said  to  have  made 
to  a  lady  who  asked  him  whether  he  thought  women  were  good  judges 
of  women  :  "  Judges,  madam  ?     Executioners,  you  mean." 

Curiously  enough,  the  April  number  of  the  same  Review  contains 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Madame  Adam  on  the  degeneracy  of  French 
girls,  which,  as  their  decadence  is  directly  traced  to  the  corrupting 
influence  of  their  English  and  American  sisters,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplementary  count  in  Lady  Jeune's  indictment.  Some  of  the 
enormities  /committed  by  these  fair  mutineers  sound  not  a  little  strange 
to  an  English  ear  :  They  carry  "  their  noses  in  the  air ;  they  go  out 
with  a  maid  or  a  governess,  and  without  their  mothers ;"  they  take 
walks  with  their  brothers  ;  they  attend  learned  lectures ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  feey  are  beginning  to  entertain  original  and  independent  viewB 
upon  the  choice  of  a  husband.  "  What  a  change,"  says  Madame 
Adam,  pathetically,  "  since  the  days  when  ornithology  was  the  only 
accepted  science,"  and  that  only  "  because  nests  and  little  birds  gave  a 
poetic  turn  to  confidential  talks  between  mother  and  daughter,  which 
some  day  might  become  useful  or  necessary." 

Now  surely  in  all  these  attempts  to  glorify  the  "  girl  of  the  past  ** 
at  the  expense  of  the  *'  modern  young  lady,"  there  is  much  that  is 
neither  very  new  nor  very  true.  Almost  the  same  thing  has  been  said 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  laments  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age 
are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Horace  : 

".ICtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nf)s  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

And  yet — heretical  as  it  may  sound — I  venture  to  maintain  that 
the  "  English  Miss,"  so  dear  to  the  French  caricaturist  of  a  bygone 
age,  was  both  mentally  and  physically  the  inferior  of  her  much 
maligned  modern  descendant.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  demure  and 
fragile  beings  depicted  in  the  first  numbers  of  Punrh^  with  whom 
it  was  de  rig  u cur  to  faint  at  a  spider  and  scream  at  a  frog,  would 
appear  somewhat  puny  and  insipid  by  the  side  of  the  supple,  well- 
grown  damsels  who  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  Park  managing  their 
steeds  with  a  grace  and  dexterity  which  Murat  himself  might  have 
envied.  And  surely  a  game  of  lawn  tennis,  a  row  on  the  river,  or  a 
good  gallop  in  Rotten  Row,  even  with  a  cavalier  and  withunt  the 
protection  of  a  groom,  whatever  that  may  be  worth,  are  better  for 
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tnind  and  body  than  *'  backboards  "  and  regalation  walks  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  from  which  the  male  element  was  rigorously  excluded. 
The  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  cannot,  of 
•course,  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Happily,  however,  this  is  a  vice 
which  sooner  or  later  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  and  may 
perhaps  be  safely  left  to  work  its  o%vn  care.  But  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  this  propensity — even  if  it  be  as  universal  as  Lady  Jenne 
believes — is  in  itself  a  reaction  against  the  intolerable  cnuni  in  which 
the  girla  of  a  former  generation  passed  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
happieat  years  of  their  youth.  And  if  their  pursuits  were  of  the 
dreariest,  their  education  was  of  the  flimsiest  kind.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  lady  of  my  own  age  confess  that  the  time  she  spent  in 
the  schoolroom  with  a  finishing  governess  was  not  only  the  dullest  but 
the  least  proiltable  in  her  whole  existence.  If  ^'  the  girl  of  the 
period  "  is  more  given  to  pleasure,  she  is  not  only  more  "  attractive 
and  original,'*  but  infinitely  better  educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the  change  which  Lady  Jeune 
deplores  is  in  itself  only  part  of  a  social  revolution  which  is  making 
itself  felt  far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  what  is  called  "  Loudon 
Society."  The  country-house  girl  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  seldom 
left  the  paternal  roof.  Her  horizon  was  the  parish,  her  centre  of 
interest  was  the  village  clothing  club  or  the  National  School.  The 
modern  maiden  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  fiords  of  Norway,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Parthenon,  on  the  top  of  the  Gi'eat 
Pyramid,  and  even  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Her  studies  and 
pursuits  are  as  varied  as  her  peregrinations.  She  goes  up  to  Girton 
or  Somerville,  takes  the'part  of  Antigone  or  Electra  in  a  Greek  play, 
pits  herself  against  her  brothers  or  her  cousins  in  the  Tripos  or  the 
Class  List,  and  comes  out  "  above  the  Senior  Wrangler.*'  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  if  she  works  hard,  she  works  to  some  pur- 
pose. The  days  when  Disraeli  could  with  some  trutli  make  Sidonia 
say  that  marriage  was  a  woman's  only  career  are  long  since  past. 
The  number  of  ladies  who  make  an  income  by  art,  literatnre,  or 
Journalism  is  daily  increasing,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  learned 
professions,  and  even  from  political  life,  is  by  many  persons  regarded 
only  as  a  question  of  time.  But  if  women  are  to  be  educated  like 
men,  if  they  are  to  work  like  men,  if — parr  my  friend  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison — they  are  to  earn  their  bread  in  this  rough-and-tumble 
world  like  men,  they  must  of  necessity  grow  more  like  men.  Of 
ooane  there  is  an  objectionable  side  to  all  this,  the  more  so  because 
unfortunately  the  women  who  aspire  to  risf^  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  their  sex  have  an  untbrtimate  knack  of  imitating  the  least 
re6ned  and  the  least  mannerly  of  what  they  would  call  the  "  conflicting 
sex.**  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  think  that  if  women  are  bo  become 
tnofe  like  men,  they  would  at  least  try  to  be  like  gentlemen,  for  it  is 


sor^lj'  ^  P^^^  complimeDt  to  our  sex  to  suppose  that  its  difitiogoi&bijig 
clia.i*a-ctenstic  is  a  contempt  for  the  courtesies  of  life.  When  Anthony 
Trollope  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  inimitable  "Lady  GleD,"  he 
toolc  care  to  say  that  if  she  occasionally  forgot  that  she  was  a  lady, 
ghe    "^vaa  always  "  a  thorough  gentleman." 

"^ut  the  keen  edge  of  Lady  Jeune'a  satire  cats  much  deeper  than 
this.         Ill  ^c  ®yc8  ft  young  woman  who  "  reads  the  newspapers  and 
wh»t,  books  she  chooses  "  is  well  advanced  on  the  broad  way  whicli 
leacleth  to  destruction.      Now  here  we  are  unfortunately  face  to  face 
with  a  choice  of  evils.     **  Our  grandmothers  '*  never  opened  a  news- 
paper and — except,  perhaps,  upon  the  sly — never  ventured  upon  any 
jeadin^  more  exciting  than  Miss  Porter's  novels  or  Miss  Edgeworth's 
fc«  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life."     The  result  was  that  they  were  about 
aa  TTiuch  in  touch  with  contemporary  life  and  thought  as   a  native  of 
Madagascar  or  Fiji.      The  young  lady  whom  you  take  in  to  dinner 
to-day  reads  the  rarliamentary  debates,  has  met  Ben  Tillett  and  Tom 
l^finn,  and    has   iotelligeot  if  somewhat   pronounced   views   on    the 
Salvniion  Army,  the  Shop   Hours   Bill,  and   the  enfranchisement  of 
■    women.     That  this  enlargement  of  her  mental  horizon   should    be 
purchased  by    a  closer  acquaintance   with  the  fruits  of  the  tree   of 
Icnowlcdge  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate.      But  we  cannot,  like  the  police 
on    the  Russian  frontier,  blacken  out  certain  columns  of  our  news- 
papers, and  the  **  young  person  "  must  take  her  chance  with  the  rest 
of  th*»  world.     Curiously  enough,  too,  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
[jfesMcs  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation 
.  m«>ans  the  most  careful  to  exclude  from  its  reports  the  most 
\c,f        I     liable  rovelntions    of  our  Divorce  or  Criminal  Courts.     The 
cl»oic^  of  books  is  perhaps  a  subject  over  which  a  little  more  sui^ 
Lf4iilUnce  rnight  bo  usefully  exercised,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Jada  in  an  "  Irjdex  i^xpurgatorius  "  one  or  two  popular  novels — not 
of  Iho  moiit  edifying  kind — which   nevertheless  form  a  staple  subject 
I  of  ccm vernation  at  half  tht^  dinner-parties  in  London.     Happily,  too, 
rtho  imprcwionii   left  by  this   kind  of  reading,  like  the  now  world- 
iS»med  microbit,  only  germinate   where  there   is  a  predisposition   to 
nmilatf!  them. 

But  the  modem  maiden  is  not  Lady  Jeune's  only  hiie  twirr.     She 

baa  a  word  of  reproof  for  the  young  married  woman  and  for  the 

ijnnuHnt.  <hrrli\  who  have  t-o  be  beguiled  to  a  ball  by  tbe  most  r€thr/-<Ju 

)|»upp«T  and   tho   mowt  expensive  champagne — who  won't  dance,  and, 

what  hi  worse,  won't  marry.     There  is  something  positively  tragic  in 

picture  of  *'  patient  rows  of  sleepy  chaperons  and  anxious   girls 

Dg  brforo  midnight  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  young  Adonis,  who, 

aAiir  Murveying  the  serried  ranks  scoiti fully  through  his  eyeglass  from 

f  '  n(  the  1    "         1.  retires  below  to  partal:      "■  *'     hospitality 

1  hy  his  i  d  host,  and  having  thuN  duty,  gtxMi 
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back  to  his  club."  All  this  is  very  sad,  and  alas !  is  a  matter  of 
common  experience.  I  remember  an  old  lady,  who  was  an  acknow- 
ledged aothority  on  social  matters,  telling  me  the  other  day,  that  in  the 
days  of  her  girlhood  young  men  at  the  beginning  of  a  dance  approached 
their  partners  with  a  profound  bow,  and  asked  for  the  honour  of  a 
waltz.  "  Now/*  she  said,  "  they  come  up  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockete  and  say  :  *  Round  or  square  ? '  " 

But  have  not  women  themselves  to  thank  for  most  of  this  treatment  ? 
And  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  decline  in  the  fashionable  mai'riage 
rate  is  wholly  due  to  the  sellishness  of  one  sex  and  the  exaggerated 
demsods  of  the  other  ?  In  an  age  when  the  struggle  for  existence 
grows  fiercer  every  day,  when 

•'  Even-  gate  is  throng:ed  with  suitora, 
All  the  murkets  ovcrllow," 

ilibacy  is,  with  many  young  men,  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  if 
not  of  sheer  necessity.  Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  confess  it,  a  man  start- 
ing in  an  overstocked  profession,  with  a  growing  family  and,  maybe, 
a  delicate  wife,  is  terribly  handicapped  in  the  race,  and  it  requires  but 
a  short  experience  of  any  oflice  which  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  the 
disposal  of  some  kind  of  patronage,  to  fiekmiliarise  a  Minister  or  a 
member  of  Parliament  with  the  bitter  cry  of  those  who  have  married 
in  haste  and  repented  at  leisure.  But  in  Lady  Jeune's  eyes  an  impro- 
vident marriage  may  bring  in  its  wake  evils  infinitely  gra\er  than 
these.  She  does  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  there  are  rnen  ''  who, 
marrying  on  small  means,  suddenly  find  their  whole  cutoiirafj*-  changed 
by  the  addition  of  horses  and  carriages,  French  cooks,  and  all  the 
modern  luxuries  of  a  fashionable  memu/c,  and  who  shut  their  eyes  and 
accept  the  gifts  of  the  fairy  godfather  who  has  wrought  all  these 
miracles." 

Translated  into  plain  English,  this,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that 
there  are  husbands  among  us  who  are  willing  to  play  the  part  attributed 
to  (iautripan  in  "  L'Infdme,"  and  to  soil  the  honour  of  their  wives  for 
a  good  dinner  and  a  well-appointed  equipage.  That  such  creatures  as 
the  tnari  coinjilaisant  have  been  found,  and  perhaps  may  still  be  found, 
in  certain  strata  of  society  may  be  true  :  but  to  assert  that  they 
occupy  a  recognised  "  position  "  in  the  •'  smartest "  set  in  London  is  to 
imply  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  for  a  parallel  to  which  we 
mast  go  back  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  or  the  sixth  satire  of 
Jo  venal. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer's  virtoous  indignation  should  carry  her 
to  such  lengths,  for  underlying  much  of  her  article  there  is  an  un- 
doabted  substratum  of  truth.  With  her  contempt  of  the  prevailing 
craze  for  notoriety  every  sensible  person  will  sympathise.  The  only 
wondrT  IS  that  people  can  be  found  to  read  as  well  as  to  write  the 
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personalities  witli  whicb  some  of  our  newspapers  are  padded.  To 
know  that  an  eminent  st;itesman  breakfasts  on  devilled  kidneys,  and 
that  a  deceased  nobleman  never  dressed  for  dinner,  may  be  a  source 
of  harmless  gratification  to  those  who  can  take  an  interest  in  such 
trivialities.  Hut  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  following  announcement, 
which  I  have  copied  nearly  vcrhatlm  from  a  Society  journal :  "  Lady 

looked  charming  in  sunset  pink,  and  her  two  pretty  daughters 

in  white  chiffon.     No  wonder  the  dance  was  well  attended  when  the 

hostess  had  succeeded  in  attracting  such  eligible  partis  as  Sir 

and  the  young  heir  of  — — "  ?  That  such  impertinences  should  be 
tolerated,  nay,  if  report  be  true,  prized  and  paid  for  "  in  the  best 
set  in  London,"  is  surely  not  a  very  healthy  sign  of  the  times. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the  article  consists  of  an  unsparing  and, 
upon  the  whole,  iustifiable  onslaught  upon  the  Mammon  worship  of 
the    age.      "Wealth  is  the    keystone    of    success    in    the    smartest 
London  society."     It  supplies  the  place  of  morality,  of  culture,  of 
good  birth,  of  good  looks,  and  of  good  manners.     The  love  of  luxury 
is  the  determining  motive  of  all  social  action,  and  it  finds  its  natural 
outlet,  according  to  the  sex  which  it  attacks,  in  dressing  and  dining. 
Of  the  temptation  to  spend  a  fortune  at  Hancock's  or  Worth's  it  is 
not  for  one  of  the  uninitiated  to  speak.    But  the  enormous  sums  spent 
upon  modern  entertainments  are  certainly  a  tempting  subject  for  a 
satirist.     At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  reaction  in  favour  of  greater 
Bimplicity  had  .set   in,  but    that    fashion    has    again    changed,  and 
Homeric  feasts,  where  the  flagging  appetites  of  the  guests  are  alter- 
nately stimulated  by  the  variety  and  blunted  by  the  profusion  of  the 
viands,  are  once  more  the  order  of  the  day.      But  here  again  we  are 
on  well-trodden  ground,  as  old  as  the  banquets  of  Lucallus — nay,  as 
the  feast  of  Belshazzar  himself.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  wealth,  especially  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
world  to  which  Mr.  Giffen  has  drawn  attention,  has  called  into  existence 
a  class  which  has  not  only  a  much  larger  income  to  spend,  but  has 
much  more  leisure  to  enjoy  it.  A  desire  to  excel  is  common  to  human 
nature,  and  where  people  have  no  other  standard  of  excellence  they 
will  naturally  seek  to  compete  with  their  neighbours  on  ground  of 
which  they  have  a  monopoly.  But  there  is  compensation  in  all  things. 
If  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation  are  more  luxurious,  they 
are  certainly  lees  coarse,  and  probably  less  vicious.      If  the  moral  law 
is  more  lightly  esteemed  and  more  frequently  broken,  its  infraction 
when  discovered  is  (as  recent  cases  have  shown)  much  more  severely 
punished.      If  more  time  and  money  are  exx)ended  on  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,   a  far  greater  proportion  of    both  is  devoted    to  works  of 
philanthropy  and  public  utility.      Surely,  too,  there  are  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  society,  even   in   London,  many  men  who  prefer  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  to  dinners  nt  Greenwich  and  suppers  at  the 
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Savoy,  and  some  women,  at  least,  whose  idea  of  heaven  is  not,  like 
that  of  Miss  McFlimsy  of  Madison  Square,  associated  with  the 
possession  and  display  of  toilettes  and  jewels  which  no  ingenuity  will 
enable  them  to  carry  to  "  those  upper  regions  of  air." 

Lady  Jenne  maintains  that  "  with  the  disruption  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  the  desertion  of  its  great  Whig  supporters  all  society  in  that 
party  has  in  one  sense  ceased,  the  task  of  gathering  together  the 
fragments  having  been  taken  up  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner  by 
the  aspiring  wives  of  future  politicians."  The  assertion  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  If  it  is,  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that, 
among  the  many  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  party,  not 
the  least  valuable  is  their  exclusion  from  the  dressy,  showy,  noisy,  and 
unspeakably  vulgar  clique  of  men  and  women  who  presume  to  call 
themselves  **  London  Society." 

G.  O.SBORNE  Mow  J  AN. 
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CoNJL(iATiox,  Fertilisation,  and  Rejuvenescence. 


I  PROPOSE  in  the  following  pages  to  give  a  short  account  of  some 
of  the  chief  discoveries  bearing  on  Life  and  Reproduction  that 
late  researches  have  brought  forth,  and  to  show  how  all  the  facts 
may  be  welded  into  a  coherent  and  consistent  theory.  This  survey 
cannot  be  absolutely  complete  from  the  very  technical  nature  of  some 
of  the  points,  which  are  better  treated  in  the  pages  of  a  scientific 
journal.*  Yet  the  subject  is  so  fascinating,  and  possessed  of  such 
wide-reaching  interest,  that  I  make  no  attempt  to  apologise  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  notice  of  the  wider  circle  of  the  "  cultured  laity ;"  who, 
without  direct  teaching,  can  but  slowly  learn  what  matters  are  being 
discussed  in  the  restricted  group  of  professional  students  of  biol<^'. 
The  problem  I  have  essayed  to  solve  is  the  meaning  of  the  process  of 
fertilisation,  its  origin,  essence,  and  objects ;  and,  as  a  rider,  I  have 
examined  the  use  and  need  of  cross  fertilisation,  and  the  validity  of  the 
aphorism,  "  Nature  abhors  perpetual  self -fertilisation." 


In  the  course  of  my  inquiry  I  soon  found  that  the  favourite  field  of 

most  recent  theorists — ^the  Animal  Kingdom  (limited  to  the  Metazoa 

or  animals  of  complex  structure) — was  as  unfavourable  a  one  as  nonld 

be  chosen.      In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  however,  I  espied  a  path, 

not  wholly  free  from  awkward  gaps,  but  still  easy  to  pick  up  afresh 

after  each  break ;  and  this  we  may  follow  down  to  that  very  primitive 

group,  the  Green  Flagellates,  of  which  the  lower  Algso  are,  indeed, 

only  highly    developed    examples,    leading    for    the  most    part   a 

itationaiy  life,  in  permanent  groups  or  "  colonies."     Each  Flagellate 

•  This  I  have  done  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microtcopic  Science,  December  1891 ; 
while  the  present  essay  repesents  fairly  the  spoken  acconnt  of  the  same  paper  delivei«d 
't  Cardiff  before  Section  D  of  the  British  Association. 
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is  a  single  cell,  formed  of  protoplasm  or  living  matter ;  this  again 
is  divided  into  a  peripheral  layer,  the  cytoplasm,  and  a  central  body, 
the  nudcnSf  differing  from  the  cytoplasm  in  its  chemical  composition, 
and  in  the  complexity  of  its  structure.  The  cytoplasm  is  prolonged 
into  one  or  more  whip-like  lashes,  the  *'  flagella,"  organs  of  motion, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  group.  Such  a  cell  grows  and  enlarges  to 
double  its  size,  and  then  undergoes  fission — that  is,  it  splits  or  divides 
into  two  equal  *'  daughter-cells,"  which,  in  their  turn,  repeat  more 
or  leas  closely  the  life  and  behaviour  of  their  "  parent."  But,  besides 
this  alternation  of  growth  and  division — or,  imUtiplicatio/if  if  you  will 
— there  is  yet  another  mode  of  reproduction  that  usually  comes  in  at 
distant  intervals  only.  In  this  mode,  a  cell,  after  enlarging,  it  may 
be  to  many  times  its  original  balk,  undergoes  not  a  single  fission 
only,  but  a  series  of  fissions  ;  for  the  daughter- eel  Is  also  divide 
immediately  after  their  formation,  and  so  on,  without  any  interval  for 
nutrition  and  growth.  In  this  way  a  brood  of  many  cells  is  formed, 
minute  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Such  cells  are  frequently 
very  active,  and  are  hence  called  "  swarmers,"  or  "zoospores."  I  f^hall 
call  them,  irrespective  of  their  activity,  **  brood-cells,"  and  the  original 
cell,  a  "  brood  mother-cell/' 

With  this  explanation,  we  may  now  examine  the  reprodnctiou  of 
the  pretty  filamentous  Alga,  Ulothrix  zmmtti,  which  often  forms  a 
gi'cen  down  on  stones  in  running  water,  and  whose  life-history  was 
studied  in  great  detail  in  1876  by  Professor  Arnold  Dodei  of  Zurich. 
Ulothrix  consists  of  cylindrical  cells  growing  end  to  end,  each  invested 
by  B  protective  layer  of  cellulose,  so  that  the  filament  may  be  described 
as  a  tube  subdivided  into  chambers  hy  transverse  partitions,  with  a 
protoplasmic  cell  in  each  chamber.  Each  cell  may  grow  and  divide 
by  transverse  fission,  a  new  horizontal  wall  separating  the  daughter- 
cells.  In  this  way  the  whole  filament  grows  in  length.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  no  new  partition  formed,  and  the  two  daughter- 
celts  shrink  a  little  from  the  wall  of  the  parent-cell  and  from  one 
another,  rounding  off  at  the  same  time.  These  *'  naked  cells  "  may 
each  produce  a  couple  of  fiagella,  escape  from  the  chambers  in  whicli 
they  were  formed,  and  swim  off  as  zoospores,  or  else  they  each 
form  a  fresh  cell  wall  in  hUh^  and  grow  out  into  a  new  filament  aO 
rii^bt  angles  to  the  parent  one.  In  the  same  way,  a  cell  may  by 
repeated  fissions  form  broods  of  from  four  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  naked  cells,  small  in  proportion  to  their  number  ;  and  the  brood- 
crllfi  may  develop  in  either  of  the  above  ways. 

All  the  swarmers,  whatever  their  size  and  numbers,  after  swimming 
freely  for  a  short  time,  may  at  last  come  to  rest,  attach  themselves  by 
ooe  end,  acquire  a  cell  wall,  and  grow  out  into  a  new  multicellular  fila- 
ment. Bat  the  smallest  swarmers,  under  certain  conditions,  will  first 
approach  in  pairs,  and  then  fuse  to  form  single  cells  of  double  the  size 
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before  ooming  to  rest.  This  union  involves  their  complete  fnaioo^ 
cytoplasm  to  cytoplasm,  and  nucleus  to  nucleus,  so  that  the  resulting- 
cell  has  the  structure  of  a  normal  uni-nucleated  cell  when  it  finally 
comes  to  rest. 

The  process  we  have  just  studied  is  termed  '*  conjugation,"  the 
cells  that  unite  are  termed  "  gametes,"  and  the  resulting  cell  called  a 
'*  zygote  " ;  and  we  have  here  the  key  to  all  processes  of  conjuga- 
tion and  of  fertilisation,  since  this  is  the  most  primitive  type.  In 
certain  forms  allied  to  Ulothrix,  more  than  two  gametes — as  many  as 
six — may  unite  to  form  a  single  zygote.  In  other  cases,  again,  we 
find  the  gametes  all  similar  in  form,  but  evincing  in  size  and  behaviour 
a  division  iuto  tvs  o  types :  the  one  smaller  and  more  active,  the  other 
larger  and  more  sluggish.  ThLs  dififerentiation  affects  the  cytoplasm 
far  more  than  the  nucleus.  It  may  advance  so  far,  that  the  larger 
cell  is  enormous  and  motionless,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  smaller  cell 
is  reduced  to  a  nucleus,  with  just  enough  cytoplasm  to  enclose  it  and 
carry  it  to  its  destination.  This  differentiation  of  size  and  activity  is 
what  we  term  six.  The  larger  gamete  is  the  frma/r,  ovum,  or  e^ ; 
the  smaller  is  the  rnait\  or  spermatozoon,  whose  flagellate  type  is 
retained  in  the  highest  animals,  betraying  still  their  lowly  origin. 

The  term  O'lijuijaiimi  is  seldom  used  in  speaking  of  such  highly 
differentiated  types.  We  say  that  the  ovum  vd  fertilised  by  the  sperma- 
tozoon. But,  despite  the  advantages  of  familiarity,  "fertilisation" 
is  not  a  good  word  to  employ,  as  it  has  an  erroneous  connotation  ;  for 
the  process  is  not  a  one-sided  one,  but  its  very  essence  ia  the  fusion 
of  two  cells  :  their  difference  of  size  and  behaviour  is,  as  it  were,  a 
mere  accident  from  our  present  standpoint. 

To  pass  on:  we  have  found  that  gametes,  equally  or  sexually 
differentiated,  are  in  their  origin  brood-cells ;  and  we  may  expect 
everywhere  to  find  some  trace  of  their  origin  in  their  development. 
I  take  a  few  instances  which  indicate  alike  the  origin  of  the  process, 
and  the  character  of  the  facts  that  may,  by  masking  this  origin,  lead 
to  false  interpretations  and  erroneous  theories.  The  lower  members 
of  the  group  of  Olive  Seaweeds,  bo  common  on  our  sea  shores,  show 
at  most  but  slight  differentiation  in  the  size  and  behaviour  of  their 
gametes  ;  the  limited  order  of  the  Fucacac  or  Wracks,  however,  have 
well-developed  ova  and  spermatozoa.  In  the  type  genus  Fucus  the 
ova  are  formed  in  broods  of  8,  and  indications  of  this  number  are 
found  in  all  the  other  genera  of  this  order.  But  in  a  second  genus 
only  4  of  these  ova  have  enough  cytoplasm  to  be  of  any  use,  while 
the  other  I  are  reduced  to  nuclei  with  but  a  trace  of  cytoplasm  around 
them,  incapable  of  fertilisation,  and  mere  abortive  rudiments;  in  a 
third  group  only  2  of  the  ova  are  functional  and  6  are  abortive  ; 
and  in  a  fourth  group  one  of  the  ova  retains  nearly  all  of  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  brood  mother-cell,  and  the    7  others   are  abf>rtlvf» 
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Such  abortions  of  certain  nieinbers  of  a  brood  or  group  to  the  favour 
of  others  are  not  exceptional  in  nature.  Many  flowers  produce  far 
more  ovules  than  ever  ripen  into  seed  ;  the  Acorn,  for  instance,  is  a 
one-celled  and  seeded  fruit,  proceeding  from  a  three-celled  ressel  in 
the  flower,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to 
dite  more  examples  of  wLat  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  Witli 
tbU  clue  we  can  explore  some  more  intricate  problems.  Thus  in 
Mo3se8,  Ferns,  kc.^  we  find  the  egg  is  a  large  cell  lying  in  the  cavity 
of  a  tlafik-shaped  structure,  while  three  other  cells,  of  the  same  brood 
of  four  with  the  ovum,  occupy  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  are  hence 
Oftlled  '*  canal-cells."  These  canal-cells  ultimately  degenerate  into  a 
»Umy  substance,  holding  matters  in  solution  which  attract  the  sperma- 
tozoa, and  lead  them  down  to  the  ovum.  Here  it  is  very  clear  that 
three  of  the  four  brood-cells  are  not  merely  aborted,  but  degraded  into 
an  accessor)'  apparatus  for  ensuring  the  fertilisation  of  their  more 
fftvonred  sister.  In  the  higher  animals  (Metazoa)  the  "  ovarian  egg,'* 
as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  gamete  but  a  mother-cell,  producing  a  brood  of 
four  cells  by  two  successive  divisions.  The  first  division  is  a  very  uu- 
ec|ual  one,  forming  a  large  cell  and  a  small  one  called  the  *'  first 
polar  body.''  The  small  cell  may  or  may  not  undergo  a  second 
equal  division  ;  the  large  cell  undergoes  «  second  division,  unequal 
like  that  of  the  "  ovarian  ^^g'*  The  large  cell  thus  finally  formed  is 
the  true  egg.  now  susceptible  of  fertilisation  ;  the  small  one  is  the 
*•  second  polar  body."  We  can  only  interprf^t  "  polar  bodies  "  in  the 
light  of  our  previous  study  as  aborted  f  anctionless  ova.  Theee  brood 
divisions  of  the  ovarian  egg  have  been  studied  most  elaborately  by 
■oologists  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  some  of  them,  like  Giard, 
31ark,  Butschli,  and  the  brothers  Herbwig,  hiivo  recognised  the  facta  as 
stated  above  ;  but  otiiers  have  ignored  or  neglected  the  process  of  brood 
fortnation  that  forms  gametes  in  more  primitive  types,  and  have  essayed 
to  interpret  this  as  a  process  standing  apart  from  all  others  of  organic 
life.  Hence,  disregarding  the  obvious  explanation  that  this,  like  &o 
maDy  other  processes  of  individual  development,  recalls  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  rac*,  they  have  sought  for  physiological  explanations ;  and 
nrged  that  in  the  formation  of  polar  bodies,  the  egg  eliminates  what 
vrould,  if  retained,  interfere  with  fertilisation  and  its  object.  But  if 
ibis  were  so,  similar  processes  should  take  place  in  all  cases  of  the 
formation  of  the  female  gamete  ;  which  is  not  the  case,  as  we  have 
seen.  To  take  a  familiar  explanation,  we  may  easily  conceive  a  breed 
of  cats  that  had  only  enough  milk  for  one  of  a  litter ;  should  we 
ascribe  the  continued  production  of  three  or  four  extra  kittens,  always 
doomed  to  starvation,  to  a  physiological  excretion,  or  rather  to  the 
inheritance  from  a  race  of  better  milkers  ?  This  parallel  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  friend,  and  clearly  expresses  the  view  we  take  of 
that  much  vexed  question — "  The  significance  of  the  polar  bodies." 
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Like  the  ovarian  eggs,  the  mother-cells  that  form  sperrnatozoa  may 
sometimes  form  other  products  than  functional  gametes  among  their 
brood-cells ;  hot  there  is  never  more  than  one  cell  so  modified  in  each 
brood,  and  this  exceptional  cell  is  always  degraded  for  the  protection 
or  nutrition  of  the  rest  of  the  brood,  not  merely  aborted  and  wasted 
like  the  polar  bodies.  Again,  while  in  some  cases  any  two  or  more 
of  the  gametes  of  a  species  may  unite  together  irrespective  of  their 
origin,  we  early  find  restrictions  on  these  unions,  other  than  those  of 
sex.  Thus,  in  Ulothrix  itself  no  gamete  will  pair  with  another  of 
the  same  brood,  and  fusion  only  takes  place  between  those  sprung 
from  different  mother-cells  ;  in  other  cafles  we  find  that  this  reluctance 
to  enter  into  kindred  unions  extends  to  all  the  gametes  formed  on  a 
single  individual.  This  incompatibility  of  close  blood-relations  may 
fairly  enongh  receive  the  familiar  name  of  "  exogamy."  Its  occm*- 
rence  seems  to  be  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  binary  sex  ;  and 
may  be  superadded  thereto  in  varying  degrees  of  strictness.  Thus, 
many  flowers  are  so  extremely  exogamous  that  the  pollen  even  of 
another  flower  of  the  same  plant  is  not  fitted  for  their  fertilisation  ; 
and  without  crosa-fertilisation  from  other  plants  of  the  same  species 
no  good  seed  can  be  produced.  Yet,  despite  this  fact,  the  appearance 
of  exogamy  has  been  regarded  as  a  primitive  foreshadowing  of  true 
sex;  though  to  admit  this  proposition  is  to  give  the  word  "aex  **  a 
connotation  very  different  from  the  usual  one,  and  indeed  incompatible 
therewith. 

The  real  origin  of  sex  is,  as  implied  above,  the  gradual  differentia- 
tion of  gametes  into  categories  of  distinct  size  and  habit ;  and  we 
have  one  remarkable  instance  that  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
equality  and  identity  of  the  gametes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  true 
binary  sex  on  the  other.  In  our  group  of  the  Green  Flagellates  is 
included  a  colonial  form,  known  as  Fandorina  Mi>rum,  This  organism, 
not  uncommon  in  rain- fed  pools,  is  a  tiny  sphere,  composed  of  sixteen 
or  thirty-two  flagellate  cells  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  a  globular 
mass  of  jelly  that  binds  them  into  a  colony.  For  conjugation  each 
cell  divides  into  sixteen  or  thirty-two  swarmers^  which  are  strictly 
exogamous.  But  the  brood  mother-cells  vary  in  size,  and  with  them 
their  offspring;  so  that  we  find  three  distinct  sizes  of  gametes,  small, 
medium,  and  large.  The  small  ones  can  conjugate  with  one  another, 
with  the  medium,  and  with  the  large  ones ;  the  medium  also  can  con- 
jugate with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  small  and  large  gametes  ; 
but  the  large  gametes  are  incapable  of  conjugation  together.  Thus, 
the  large  gametes  are  exclusively  female  in  behaviour  ;  the  medium 
may  play  the  part  of  males  to  the  large  ones,  and  females  to  the 
small  ones,  as  well  as  enter  into  equal  conjugation  with  one  another ; 
the  small  ones  behave  as  moles  to  the  two  larger  sizes,  but  are  equal 
in  conjugation  with  one  another.     We  have,  then,  here  a  very  rough 
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attempt  at  sexual  differentiation;  if  we  omitted  the  power  of  equal 
union  of  the  first  two  sizes,  we  might  describe  the  small,  medium, 
and  large  gametes  as  male,  hermaphrodite,  and  female  respectively. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  by  natural  processes  of  evolution  the  middle 
form  might  be  eliminated ;  the  smaller  forms,  by  an  increase  in  their 
exogamy,  lose  their  power  of  uniting  togetlier ;  and  the  sexnal  union 
of  small  and  large  gametes  set  up  as  the  only  type  of  conjugation 
for  the  species.  The  justM-mUku  is  ever  a  slippery  platform,  in 
Nature  as  in  politics.  Such  processes  of  sexual  diSerentiation  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  have  arisen  more  than  once  in  the  life- 
liistory  of  primitive  organisms. 

II. 

Now  that  we  have  studied  the  main  facts  of  conjugation,  we  pass 
on  to  inquire  what  was  its  original  purpose  or  function.  Certainly 
not  mere  reproduction,  for  binary  unions  suppress  one  half  the  number 
of  individuals  ultimately  formed  from  the  brood-cells ;  and  multiple 
onions  still  further  lower  the  propagative  output  of  the  species.  Yet 
no  mode  of  reproduction  dissociated  from  conjugation  exists  in  the 
higher  animals ;  and  from  every  side  we  have  evidence  that  the  pro- 
cess must  be  endowed  with  singular  virtues  for  the  preservation  and 
progress  of  the  race.  Three  distinct  answers  have  been  given  to  the 
qnestion  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Professor  Weismann  of  Freiburg  in  Baden,  who  has  enlisted  in  his 
following  the  majority  of  our  English  biologists,  holds  the  following 
views :  The  original  reproductive  cells  contain  gerras  representing  a 
limited  number  of  ancestors  ;  by  the  formation  of  polar  bodies  the  e^^ 
eliminates  half  its  germs,  more  or  less  at  random  ;  and  similarly  the 
spermatozoon  contains  only  half  the  full  number  of  ancestral  germs. 
Each  fertilised  e^g  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  would  therefore 
contain  the  full  number  of  the  ancestral  germs ;  but  these  would  be  a 
different  selection  in  each  case,  even  with  the  same  parents,  owing  to 
the  random  method  of  elimination  of  half  the  germs  on  either  side  in 
the  preceding  process.  Hence  the  offspring  would  vary  because  of 
their  different  ancestral  composition ;  and  from  these  variations 
natoral  selection  would  have  every  opportunity  to  pick  out  those  most 
adrantagdoas  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  We  can  understand  tliis 
ty  supposing  ail  the  primitive  reproductive  cells  of  the  one  parent  to 
be  represented  by  identical  red  packs  of  cards,  those  of  the  other  by 
bine  packs,  and  the  mature  ovum  or  spermatczoon  to  contain  only 
half  the  cards  of  a  pack  (red  or  blue  as  the  case  may  be)  taken  at 
random.      If  the  number  of  cards  in  each  pack  were  limited  to  twelve 

oolv,  there  would  be  — : .    =  924  combinations  of  germs  possible 
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for  ovTim  or  Bperuiatozoon,  and  (924)"= 853,776  combinations  possible 
for  the  germs  of  a  fertilised  egg  of  a  single  pair  of  parents ;  and  with 
packs  of  fifty-two  cards  the  latter  number  would  be  replaced  by  one 
of  thirty  (30)  digits  beginning  245935&C.  But  the  facts,  which  at 
the  time  the  hypothesis  was  broached  seemed  to  allow  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  higher  animals  at  least,  can  no  longer  be  interpreted 
in  Weismann's  sense ;  and  it  never  was  applicable  to  the  lower  forms 
of  organic  life.  Moreover  such  a  shuffling  process  should  rather  tend 
to  breed  out  variations  than  to  produce  them. 

The  second  answer  given  is  that  of  Professor  Straabnrger  of  Bonn. 
He  thinks  that  any  degradation  existing  in  either  one  parent  only, 
and  not  in  the  other,  will  tend  to  be  eliminated  from  the  offspring  of 
conjugation,  and  that,  as  it  is  improbable  that  similar  deterioration 
will  be  present  in  both  the  parents,  conjugation  is  conservative  of  the 
integrity  of  the  race. 

The  third  explanation,  which  has  probably  the  largest  following 
abroad,  and  the  smaUest  in  England,  is,  that  the  conjugation  and 
fertilisation  bring  about  njuvc/nesrcnce ;  and  this  is  the  view  that  we 
shall  now  examine. 

If  we  are  asked  **  What  is  rejuvenescence  ?  "  we  can  only  answer, 
"  The  escape  from  senescence  ;  "  and  we  must  go  on  to  examine  what 
we  mean  by  '*  senescence  ";  and  if  we  find  it  hard  to  give  at  the  out- 
set a  precise  connotation  to  the  term,  w©  may  at  least  see  what  kind 
of  processes  it  denotes  in  the  organic  world.  There  has  long  been  a 
general  feeling  among  naturalists  that  plants  suffer  in  the  end  from 
long-continued  asexual  propagation  by  buds,  cuttings,  and  grafts 
alone,  though  seedlings  produced  by  fertilisation  regain  their  primitive 
vigour.  Many  much-prized  varieties  of  our  fruit  trees  seem  to  be  on 
the  wane  from  this  cause.  Here,  in  Ireland,  the  Champion  Potato, 
from  its  resistance  to  the  blight,  rescued  the  country  from  the  "  Great 
Famine  '* ;  but  we  have  seen  it  in  turn  become  the  cause  of  a  new 
famine  through  the  breakdown  of  its  resisting  powers  after  two-score 
years  of  propagation  by  "  sets,"  Many  instances,  more  or  less  striking, 
of  similar  deteirioration  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  body  of 
facts  which  would  show  tliat  the  asexual  reproduction  of  certain  plants 
and  animals  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely  without  evil  results.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  only  to  study  the  deterioration,  but  to  find  some 
explanation  that  will  cover  the  exceptional  cases  I  have  just  quoted ; 
for  without  this  no  explanation  can  be  satisfactory. 

Till  lately  our  evidence  of  this  kind  of  deterioration  was  ratlier 
appreciable  in  the  court  of  common  sense  tlian  of  the  rigorous  character 
demanded  by  the  rules  of  the  tribunal  of  science.  But  science  alrea.dy 
owes  many  a  heavy  debt  to  the  honourable  body  of  devoted  amateurs, 
including  such  men  as  Bnffon  and  Charles  Darwin,  Lyell  and  Mur- 
chison.     One    of    these,    M.  Maupas,    sub-librarian  to   the  city  of 
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.Algiers,  has  recently  given  ns  an  absolute  proof  that  in  one  group,  at 
t,  degeneration  must  needs  follow  propagation  by  division  only  j 
bas  shown  the  fxact  character  of  this  degeneration,  and  its  goal  in 

Hhe  death  of  the  race ;  and  has  brought  it  into  line  \vith  similar  degra- 
dations elsewhere  by  terming  it  a  '*  process  of  senescence."     With  ex- 

Iceptional  skill  and  patience,  and  well-earned  success,  Mau pas  has  studied 
for  some  years  past  the  Ciliate  Infusoria.  These  lowly  organisms  are 
80  minute  that  the  unit  we  nee  to  measure  them  is  the  one  twenty-five 
thousandth  of  an  inch, and  few  exceed,  or,  indeed,  attain,  the  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  Yet  Maupas  devised  such  conditions  to  breed 
and  grow  them  that  he  could  feed  and  observe  them,  count  their  num- 

,  bers,  or  transfer  them  at  will.  The  tiny  animals,  as  is  well  known, 
habitually  multiply  by  binary  fission,  like  the  Flagellate.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  now  for  the  first  time  clearly  defined,  they  con- 
aagate  in  pairs,  but  separate  shortly  afterwards,  instead  of  fusing  into 

ra  single  cell.  In  this  process  either  animal  receives  a  nucleus  from 
its  fellow  which  fuses  with  its  own  nucleus ;  so  that  in  this  respect 
the  animal,  after  conjugation,  or  "  exconjugate,"  resembles  the  zygote 
of  other  groups.  ^Maupas  discovered  that  if  he  founded  a  colony  with 
a  single  exconjugate,  it  grew  and  underwent  fission  regularly,  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  in  the  most  literal  sense  for  a  certain  time.  But 
in  dne  course,  if  conjugation  was  prevented,  the  offspring  became 
more  stunted  at  each  fission,  and  their  nuclear  apparatus  was  more 
more  reduced  j  then  conjugation  became  impossible,  and  the  cycle 

Mdlosed  by  the  degradation  and  ultimate  death  of  its  members.    If  con- 
jngation,  however,  had  been  induced  early  enough,  a  new  and  vigorous 
^cle  started  afresh  from  the  exconjugate,  to  run  a  similar  course,  and 

Fend  again  either  in  conjugation  or  in  degradation  and  extinction. 
The  decline  in  the  nature  and  vigour  of  the  later  members  of  a  cycle, 
Maupas  terms  "  senescence,"  since  it  resembles  the  decline  of  old  age 

riti  tiie  multicellular  individual  of  the  higher  animal  or  plant  groups. 

Thus  senescence  in  the  Ciliata  is  the  spontaneous  failure  of  vigorous 

ife  and  reproductive  power — always  determined   by  the  prolonged 

Paeqnence  of  reproduction  by  fission  without  conjugation,  and  is  avoided 
by    conjugation.     Therefore  conju/jaiion  averts    senescences  or    conju- 
ittoti   ildmnint'i  rejuvenescence;  whichever  way   we    phrase    it    the 

'lacts  are  the  same,  and  the  proof  here  is  absolute-  And  it  seems 
likely  that  in  most  other  organisms  that  enjoy  a  process  of  fertilisation 
'•n,  the  exclusion  of  this  process  determines  senescence — 
-  uon  of  all  vigour  in  life,  nutrition,  growth,  and,  above  all, 
reproductive  power. 

There  are.  however,  certain  organisms  whose  life-history  is  tho- 
roughly well  known,  and  which  show  no  signs  of  ever  having  possessed 
aoch  a  process  as  conjugation ;  and  others  probably  descended  from 
uoestors  that  possessed  a  process  of  conjugation,  but  which  appear  to 
lave  lost    it  completely.     The  little    group  termed  Monadineas    by 
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Cionkowsky  belongs  to  the  former  class ;  the  great  majority  of  Fungi 
to  the  latter.  In  both  groups  we  find  that  there  are  well-marked 
resting  states,  and  for  reasons  stated  below  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  rest  is  sufficient  without  conjugation  to  restore  the  jaded  energies 
of  the  organism  and  repel  senescence.  Moreover,  many  species  of 
Fungi  exist  in  more  than  one  state,  and  those  that  are  parasitic  fre- 
quently change  their  host  with  the  state  in  which  they  live.  Professor 
Marshall  Ward,  of  Cooper's  Hill,  wrote  on  this  point  in  1884:  *' We 
may  not  inaptly  compare  the  sojourn  of  the  fungus  in  its  second  host 
to  a  trip  to  the  sea-side,  where  the  wearied  and  enfeebled  organism 
enjoys  fresh  diet  and  association  for  n  time,  which  in  their  turn  pall, 
to  prepare  the  recipient  to  renew  the  old  modes  of  life."  * 


in. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rejuvenescence  may  be  effected  by  rcst^  by 
change  of  mode  of  fi/tj  by  processes  of  eonjitgaiivn  and  jtrtilisatioiL ; 
it  is  next  necessary  to  seek  for  the  probable  causes  of  senescence,  in 
order  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  rejuvenescence  in  each  case. 
Every  cell,  whether  a  complete  organism  in  itself,  or  one  of  the  units 
that  go  to  build  up  a  complex  animal  or  plant,  consists  as  we  know  of 
two  partSj  the  cjfhplasm  and  the  nuchus  lying  within  the  cytoplasm. 
The  cytoplasm  is  that  part  which  cornea  directly  in  contact  with  tho 
surrounding  medium,  which  feeds,  breathes,  moves,  and  has  the 
power  of  protectiDg  the  cell  as  a  whole  by  secreting  an  investment 
of  membrane  or  cell-wall  when  needed.  The  nucleus,  lying  inside 
the  cytoplasm,  can  have  no  direct  action  on  the  external  world,  and 
can  receive  no  direct  influence  from  it ;  it  is  nourished  by  the  cy- 
toplasm, and,  for  matter  as  for  force,  there  must  be  direct  inter- 
change with  the  cytoplasm,  and  with  that  only.  On  this  ground, 
and  on  many  others  which  we  cannot  go  into  here,  a  general  belief 
has  grown  up  among  biologists  that  the  nucleus  has  to  the  cytoplasm 
much  the  same  relations  as  a  nerve  centre  has  to  the  organism  of  a 
complex  animal.  During  the  active  life  of  a  cell  the  nucleus  would 
then  be  constantly  doing  exhaustive  work.  ^Moreover,  we  know  that 
nerve-centres  lose  in  time  their  ready  response  to  stimuli  of  the  same 
kind  and  from  the  same  quarter,  when  too  frequently  repeated ;  just 
as  the  weaver  loses  all  sense  of  the  din  from  the  busy  looms  around 
him,  deafening  though  it  be  to  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  visitor. 
We  may  well  conceive  that  the  nucleus  also  during  the  continuance 
of  active  cellular  life  gradually  loses  its  readiness  of  response  to  the 
stimulation  from  the  cytoplasm,  and  with  its  sensibility  the  power  to 
guide  and  control  aright  the  functions  of  the  cytoplasm  ;  so  that  the 

•  •*  Oq  the  Sfxualitv  of  the  Fungi/'  in  Quarterhj  Journal  nf  Mieroteopicii  SeUncff 
1S54.    (Reprint,  p.  (30). 
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life  of  the  cell  is  impaired.      Daring  fission  the  nucleus  and  plasma 
lire  divided  evenly  among  the   daughter-cells,   and  the  life  of  the 
arent-ceil  is  continued  in  them,  just  as  the  life  of  a  Fuchsia  or  Gera- 
linm-plant   is  continued  in  the  cuttings  into  which  it  is  divided. 
Thus  any  disorder  is  handed  down  from  cell  to  cell  in  the  cycle  of 
rion  ;  and  if  the  cause   that  originated  the  disorder  persists,  the 
sorder  itself  will  increase,  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  race.     If  the 
lessened  sensibility  of  the  nucleus  from  prolonged  association  with  the 
oe  cytoplasm  be  the  cause  of  senescence,  we  can  see  how  this  dis- 
Forder  ivould  steadily  augment  throughout  a  cycle  of  [reproduction  by 
fission  alone.  But  a  prolonged  period  of  rest  would  restore  the  sensibility 
of  the  nucleus,  and  therewith  revive  the  flagging  energies  of  the  cell ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  in  the   resting  state  the  nucleus  is  pro- 
bably well  fed  at  the  expense  of  food-material  previously  stored  in  tiie 
^cytoplasm.     So  the  Lancashire  operative,  after  passing  his  Whit-week 
Fat  Sonthport  or  Blackpool,  has  a  vivid  sense  of  tbe  whirr  and  clack 
on  returning  to  the  weaving-ahed.      Thus,  rest  alone  may  determine 
rejuvenescence. 

In  the  case  of  a  chitngi'  of  habit  (or  of  host  with  parasitic  organ- 

iams)  we   see  that  the   protoplasm,  being  placed  in  new  conditions, 

I  most  transmit  new  stimuli  to  the  nucleus,  which  was  jaded  only  to 

p  tljose  of  the  former  state.      We  can  now  feel  the  full  force  and  beauty 

of  Ward's  comparison  with  the  invigoration  produced  by  a  trip  to  the 

L8ea-side. 

Let  us  now  return  to  conjugation.     By  our  hypothesis  we  have 
succeeded  in  explaining  the  virtues  of  rest,  and  those  of  changes  in 
the  conditions  cYternal  to  the  organism.      We  may  well  believe  that 
an  alteration  of  the  intrnial  arrangements  of  the  organism  will  produce 
a  similar  benefit.      Such   an  internal  reorganisation  is  most  surely 
achieved  by  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  one  or  both  of  the  struc- 
tures of  which   the  cell  is  formed,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
nuclens   associated   with   the   same   cytoplasm;  and  this   change  is 
effected  in  conjugation  and  fertilisation.      We  might,  indeed,  compare 
the  association  of  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm  m  the  cell  to  that  of  a 
great,  industrial  house :  the  nucleus  would  represent  the  firm,  the 
masters  guiding  the  business  of  the  house  and  maintaining  its  tra- 
ditions ;   while  the  cytoplasm  would  represent  the  staff  of  employees, 
clerks  and  hsinds,  whose  work  is  conditioned  by  three  factors,  namely, 
their  own  powers,  the  direction  of  the  firm,  and  the  action  of  the 
external  world  and  things  at  large ;  and  when  such  a  house  begins 
to  go  downhill,  new  blood  in  firm  or  staff,  or  both,  will  often  save  it 
from  bankrnptcy.      Nay,  we  may  push  the  simile  a  step  further ;   for 
the  incoming  member  must  be  suitable  in  character  and  tempera- 
ment :  a  man  who  revels  in  mechanical  contrivance  alone  may  be  a 
pillar  of  strength  in  a  firm  of  engineers,  but  is  clearly  out  of  place 
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in  a  solicitor's  office,  or  the  connting-Iionse  of  a  wholesale  linen- 
draper.  So  the  renewal  of  the  cell-life  by  the  introduction  of 
**  &esh  blood,"  is  always  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  new  element 
be  not  too  alien  to  the  race ;  and  thus  hybridisation  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence.* The  reorganisation  we  speak  of  takes  place  in  the  simplest 
way  in  equal  cojijugcUion,  by  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  similar  cells, 
cytoplasm  with  cytoplasm,  nucleus  with  nucleus,  to  form  a  new  cell 
whose  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  are  alike  fresh  creations,  never  before 
associated  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  more  specialised 
process  of  fertilisation,  the  nucleus  is  still  a  fresh  creation  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  old  nuclei,  the  male  and  female  respectively ;  but  the 
cytoplasm  is  practically  the  old  cytoplasm  of  the  female  only,  the 
amount  brought  in  by  the  spermatozoon  being  very  small,  and  per- 
haps inappreciable  in  mauy  cases. 

If  the  explanation  put  forward  is  valid,  a  further  step  in  specialisa- 
tion would  be  the  union  of  the  nucleus  of  one  cell  with  the  cytoplasm 
of  another  to  form  a  new  cell,  whose  constituents  were  both  old,  but 
whose  association  would  be  a  new  one.  Such  a  union  is  unknown  in 
Nature ;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  cytoplasm  could 
spontaneously  expel  its  nucleus  and  remain  alive  to  receive  another. 
But  the  astounding  fact  remains  that  even  this  union,  unknown  to 
Nature,  has  been  effected  by  art,  and  with  the  result  demanded  by 
our  theory.  Professor  Oscar  Hertwig,  of  Berlin,  observed  that  the 
Qg^  of  a  Sea-urchin,  when  shaken  violently  in  sea- water,  breaks  up 
into  fragments,  which  all  retain  their  vitality  for  some  time,  though 
of  course  only  one  of  them  has  a  nucleus ;  and  he  saw  spermatozoa 
enter  these  non-nucleated  fragments  of  cytoplasm,  which  then  began 
developing  like  the  normally  fertilised  eggs.  Professor  Th.  Boveri 
of  Munich  carried  the  observation  a  stage  further,  and  found  that 
these  bodies — ^female  cytoplasm  and  male  nucleus — underwent  normal 
development  and  became  larvae ;  in  fact,  they  behaved  exactly  like  the 
ordinary  fertilised  eggs,  which  possess  female  cytoplasm  also,  but  & 
nucleus  formed  by  the  fusion  of  both  male  and  female  nuclei.  This 
goes  very  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  proposition — that  the  essential 
process  of  conjugatian  or  fertilisation  lies  in  the  creation  of  a  new  cell, 
whose  nucleus  and  protoplasm  have  not  been  previously  associated  in 
a  common  cell-life.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  object  of  these 
processes  is  rejuvenescence,  and  wiUi  this  proof  the  solution  of  my 
problem  is  complete :  we  now  turn  to  the  rider. 

IV. 

Since  the  renovation  of  the  cell  as  an  association  is  the  very  essence 
of  conjugation  and  fertilisation,  it  is  most  effectually  brought  about 

*  Mr.  Samael  Batler  has  given  a  similar  explanation  of  hybridisation  from  a  some- 
what different  standpoint,  in  "Life  and  Habit"  (London,  1877),  pp.  173-185. 
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wben  the  cells  that  fuse  are  not  too  closely  akin.  This  principle  finds 
expreesion  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  We  have  seen  the  frequent 
reloctance  of  gametes  of  the  same  brood  to  pair  together ;  and  this 
antipathy  exists  sometimes  between  equal  gametes  of  different  broods 
bttt  produced  on  the  same  individual.  Hermaphrodite  animals  are  often 
cross  fertilised ;  the  same  is  true  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
show  an  infinite  variety  in  the  arrangements  ensuring  the  frequency 
and  efficacy  of  those  insect  visits  that  transfer  the  pollen  of  one  flower 
to  the  stigma  of  another.  Many  flowers  are  absolutely  sterile  with 
their  own  pollen ;  and  the  offspring  of  crosses  between  distinct 
families  of  the  same  species,  animal  or  vegetable,  usually  contrast  by 
their  rigour  with  those  that  have  been  bred  "  in  and  in."  It  is  on 
such  facts  as  these  that  the  aphorism,  "  Nature  abhors  self-fertilisa- 
tioXL,**  was  founded.  Yet  there  are  many  facts  that  show  that 
Natare'B  abhorrence  of  self-fertilisatiou  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
OBpriciona  in  the  extreme.  We  know  of  strictly  endogamous  Algje, 
where  of  necessity  the  equal  gametes  of  the  same  bixxni  must  always 
pair  together ;  certain  flowers  and  certain  hermaphrodite  animals  are 
always  self-fertilised,  and  these  are  among  the  hardiest  of  their  kind ; 
some  groups  of  men,  like  the  inhabitants  of  certain  fishing  villages, 
are  bred  "  in  and  in  "  to  the  closest  extent  compatible  with  the  canon 
law,  in  bonds  of  the  utmost  complexity,  and  yet  present  some  of  the 
finest  types  of  human  health  and  beauty.  These  antinomies  require 
leoonciliation,  and  this  will  be  the  close  of  our  task. 

We  have  seen  that  rejuvenescence  is  necessary  to  all  beings  in  some 
fo«n  or  other  ;  but  the  mode  adopted  varies  with  the  species.  Rest- 
ing stages  probably  effected  rejuvenescence  in  primitive  organisms ; 
and  other  modes  came  in  and  became  habitual  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  good  they  did  to  the  individnal  and  the  race.  Thus  (1)  simple 
ooojngation,  (2)  exogamy,  (3)  sexual  fertilisation,  (4)  cross  fertilisa- 
tioQ, — each  was  in  turn  an  improvement  and  a  benefit ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  each  by  habit  became  a  necessity.  For  in  the  nature 
of  Itfing  beings  every  beneficial  luxury  tends  to  become  an  acquired 
need.  We  know  too  well  how  much  easier  it  is  for  us  to  live  up  to 
oar  wonted  luxuries,  than  to  retrench  and  do  without  them ;  for  this 
it  is  that  gives  the  sting  to  adversity  among  the  privileged  classes  of 
aodety.  What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  race ;  here  also 
the  accustomed  benefit  is  none  the  less  a  need  because  it  began  as  a 
luxury. 

One  or  two  concrete  instances  will  add  plainness  to  what  is  really 
everywhere  recognised  in  non-scientific  regions.  Wild  beasts  are  in- 
variably infested  by  parasites  of  all  kinds  ;  no  doubt  they  would  fare 
better  without  having  the  constant  charge  of  these  unbidden  gueste ; 
but  still  their  presence  cannot  be  really  very  harmful  to  life  or  to 
health.     Civilised  man,  who  cooks  his  food,  thus  wards  off  the  visits  of 
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internal  parasites,  and  is  in  consequence  remarkably  free  from  them. 
Bnt  what  does  this  habitual  immunity  entail  ?  Why,  the  European, 
when  by  exception  he  does  become  the  host  of  parasite  worms,  suffers 
terribly  from  their  presence  :  yet  the  Abyssinian  who  feasts  daily  on 
raw  beef  (when  he  can  get  it)  thinks  it  positively  unlucky  to  be  with- 
out a  tapeworm ;  and  so  precludes  us  from  aphorising,  '*  Man  differs 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field  in  not  tolerating  Taenia."  Again,  the  im- 
proved means  of  locomotion  of  the  present  day  are  a  benefit  gained 
within  the  last  eighty  years ;  bnt  we  have  so  lived  up  to  this  benefit 
that  in  three  generations  it  has  become  an  acquired  need  of  the  com- 
munity. Thanks  to  this  benefit,  it  is  true,  we  have  enlarged  trade, 
cheapened  food,  and  increased  human  life  in  duration,  comfort,  and 
numbers ;  but  every  exceptional  snowstorm  tells  us  that  easy  com- 
munication has  ceased  to  be  the  mere  luxury  it  was  at  the  outset,  and 
has  become  a  necessity  of  modem  social  life.  We  see  then  that  every 
improved  mode  of  rejuvenescence  has  a  twofold  effect  on  the  race  that 
enjoys  it,  strengthening  it  in  one  way  by  rendering  it  more  infirm  in 
another  ;  for  the  preservation  of  the  vigour  of  the  race  comes  to  depend 
entirely  on  a  process  that  circumstances  may  render  difficult  or  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  In  such  cases  it  may  befall  only  the  hardiest 
of  the  race  to  survive  the  stress  of  adversity,  and,  deprived  of  the 
wonted  higher  mode  of  rejuvenescence,  to  content  themselves  with  a 
lower  one.  Thus  we  find  the  winter  flowers  of  many  plants  self-fertilised, 
while  those  bom  in  a  more  genial  season  are  creased  by  insect  visits : 
thus  we  find  some  races  able  to  breed  in  and  in,  or  capable  of  merely 
asexual  reproduction  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without  any  deterioration ; 
while  their  close  allies  habitually  more  favoured  and  more  pampered, 
would  degenerate  or  die  off  under  the  same  circumstances.  This  view 
alone  can  explain  the  perplexing  antinomies,  which  have  hitherto 
remained  unreconciled  by  any  theory. 

The  saying,  "  Nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fertilisation,"  was  based 
as  we  have  seen  on  a  one-sided  view,  extending  over  a  limited  field. 
But  if  we  rise  to  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  facts  of  reproduction, 
in  all  forms  from  lowest  to  highest,  we  may  say,  "  All  organic  races  in 
their  cycles,  like  man  in  his  daily  life,  require  Rest  and  Change ;"  and 
we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Marcus  Habtog. 


[E  POPULAR  SONGS  OF  FPvANCE.* 


LA  France — danse/*  says  the  old  national  proverb  ;  and  for  herself 
she  lays  claim  to  be  a  singing  nation  too. 

"  ....  A  tout  venant 
Je  chantjiis,  ne  voas  d^plaise  .  .  .   ' 

was  the  motto  chosen  by  if.  Julien  Tiersot  for  his  Academy  iravaily 
which  took  the  Bordin  prize  in  1885,  and  has  since  been  expanded 
by  its  author  into  an  account  as  complete  as  modem  knowledge  can 
make  it,  of  French  popular  song  and  melody,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  French  history  to  the  present  day.  A  more  fascinating  study  can 
hftrdly  be  imagined.  It  touches  all  facts  of  public  and  private 
interest ;  it  penetrates  into  the  life  of  the  people,  their  loves  and 
hates,  their  religion,  superstition,  daily  labour,  customs  and  traditions 
of  every  kind.  There  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  in  which  all  these  things 
have  not  at  one  time  or  another  found  their  way  into  story  and  song, 
and  historians,  as  well  as  men  of  other  sciences,  have  long  found  out 
with  the  folk-lorists  that  to  know  the  genius  of  a  people  they  must  study 
it  here,  where  it  freely  and  unconsciously  shows  its  true  character.  In 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  opinion — if  he  still  agrees  with  a  paper  he  wrote 
some  years  ago  on  the  "  Folk-lore  of  France  " — French  songs  and 
stories  come  out  from  this  study  in  a  less  advantageous  light  than 
those  of  most  other  countries.  He  finds  *'  a  good  deal  of  babbling  gaiety, 
some  trace  of  dreary  superstition,  much  love  of  the  spring  and  of  the 
songs  of  birds,  scattered  memories  of  the  oppression  of  the  imcicn  regime ^ 
and  now  and  again,  an  accent  of  deeper  melancholy  and  weariness  of 
labour  ....  a  somewhat  sterile  fancy,  a  certain  vulgarity,  a  mordant 
humour,  and  a  grain  of  incredulity."' 

'Uistoire  de  la  Chanson  Popnlujre  en  France,"  par  Jtilien  Tiersot.     Oavrage 
f  pw  rinstitut,     Paris:  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  ct  Cie.     1889. 
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All  this  does  not  sound  satisfying,  and  also  suggests  that  Mr. 
Lang's  peasants  have  been  studied  since  the  Eevolution ;  as  a  present 
picture  of  the  peasants  themselves,  it  is  in  some  measure  true.  But 
very  much  greater  discoveries  in  the  land  of  French  song  and  story 
have  been  made  in  the  last  twelve  years  by  earnest  students  who  are 
for  ever  working  in  the  same  field.  There  are  not  only  the  folk-lorists, 
studying  by  rule  and  by  comparison,  accomplished  in  their  own  and 
other  sciences.  There  are  also  many  minds,  neither  very  studious  nor 
scientific,  which  defy  all  the  possible  mistakes,  the  risks  run  by  the 
uninitiated,  and  are  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  charm  of  the  subject. 
So  the  history  and  geography  of  stories,  of  songs,  of  popular  music, 
becomes  better  known  every  day,  the  knowledge  growing  by  degrees, 
helped  on  by  difierent  hands,  till  it  displays  itself  in  such  a  thorough- 
going book  as  this  of  M.  Tiersot's — "  Histoire  de  la  Chanson  Populaire 
en  France." 

It  is  better  to  say  at  once  that  M.  Tiersot  does  not  treat  the  songs 
of  his  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  folk-lorist.  He  is  not  so 
much  interested  in  what  they  teach  him  of  the  character  and  life  of 
the  people,  their  favourite  doctrines  and  traditions,  as  in  their  own 
history  and  development,  music  and  song  together.  There  is  little  or 
no  comparison,  in  the  wider  sense,  to  be  found  in  his  book ;  and  this 
is,  of  course,  one  great  element  in  the  science  of  folk-lore ;  but  the 
folk-lorists  would  be  poorly  off  without  such  pioneers  as  this,  to  make 
a  special  and  thorough  study  of  each  different  country.  Those  students 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  stories  and  songs  to  be 
found  in  the  various  provinces  of  France,  or  to  be  traced  back  to 
various  events  in  past  centuries,  or  of  some  special  character,  such  as 
M.  de  la  Villemarque  in  Brittany,  M.  de  Puymaigre  in  the  Pays 
Messin,  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  and  others,  have  again  been  pioneers 
for  such  a  book  as  this  of  M.  Tiersot's,  which,  however,  seems  so  full 
of  original  research  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  owe  its  existence  entirely 
to  any  former  works  on  the  subject.  The  local  and  provincial  collec- 
tions are  many,  all  more  or  less  valuable.  This  book,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  first,  or  at  least  the  fuU^t  general  histoiy  and  descrip- 
tion, of  the  popular  songs  of  France. 

Far  back  in  antiquity  the  history  begins.  Poetry  and  music  come 
together  to  infant  nations  in  the  form  of  song.  A  higher  civilisation 
finds  no  difficulty  in  separating  them,  but  to  the  popular  mind,  in  all 
ages,  they  have  been  one.  "  C'est  le  ton  qui  fait  la  chanson."  As 
the  wind  blows,  so  inspiration  came  to  those  early  singers,  not  knowing 
themselves  as  poets  or  musicians,  but  only  as  the  channel  through  which 
some  absorbing  interest  or  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  some  battle-fniy, 
or  great  sorrow,  or  even  some  event  in  daily  life,  made  its  way  into 
rhythmical  expression.  And  then  these  songs,  air  and  words  together, 
irate  banded  down  through  centuries,  varying  with  the  costoms  of  the 
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people,  dying  almost  and  living  again,  often  to  die  finally  when  civilisa- 
tion grew  too  strong,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  torn  asunder,  the  old  air  to 
be  taken  from  its  old  wottls,  and  set  to  something  more  modern  of  spirit. 
It  is  through  all  this  vicissitude  of  popular  song  in  France  that  M. 
Tiersot's  book  leads  us,  beginning  with  Romans  and  Greeks  in  Gaul, 
and  their  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  singing  barbarians  who 
followed  them,  upon  the  native  lore  and  music  of  the  Celtic  people, 
and  tracing  developments  and  variations  up  to  our  own  time,  when 
we  find  without  astonishment  that  "  legends,  stories,  and  popular 
songs  of  Celtic  origin,  preserved  by  oral  tradition  alone,  still  form,  if 
not  the  largest,  certainly  the  most  characteristic  part  of  our  peasants' 
rejH-rtoire.'* 

Such  a  subject,  to  be  carefully  studied,  needs  a  large  book,  and  it 
is  a  large  book  that  M.  Tiersot  has  written.  He  has  done  very  well 
in  dividing  it  into  three  parts.  The  first  of  these — by  far  the  most 
generally  interesting — takes  popular  song  on  what  we  may  call  its 
literary,  its  poetical  aide,  though  not  attempting  the  almost  impossible 
division  between  words  and  music ;  and  gives  twelve  chapters  to  the 
study  of  its  many  diflerent  aspects — narrative  songs,  epic,  legendary, 
historical — satirical  songs,  love- songs,  dances,  lullabies,  /iHe-BongB, 
labour-songs,  caniiqucs  and  carols,  religious,  military  and  national 
songs.  The  second  part  takes  the  technically  musical  side,  studying 
the  form  and  rhythm  of  popular  melody,  with  its  origins  and  its 
many  transformations.  The  third  part,  still  musical  and  scientific, 
determines  the  part  played  by  popular  melody  in  the  growth  of  modem 
music,  from  the  earliest  days  to  our  own.  All  this  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  too  purely  technical  to  be  of  much  interest,  except  to 
musicians — they  will  no  doubt  find  it  valuable — but  the  earlier  chapters 
ar»*  both  instructive  and  delightful,  and  few  of  those  who  care  for 
such  matters,  and  into  whose  hands  the  book  is  not  very  likely  to 
fall,  will  think  me  tiresome  if  I  try  to  give  some  idea,  following 
M.  Tiersot's  lead,  of  the  varying  history  and  character  of  popular 
aong  in  France. 

People  would  naturally  think  that  the  old  naiTative  songs,  com- 
poaed  by  bards,  words  and  music  handed  down  through  generations, 
might  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  help  in  the  study  of  history.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  popular  imagination  seldom  troubled 
Itself  to  keep  to  facts,  at  any  rate,  to  the  greater  kind  of  facts. 
Singing  of  their  heroes,  they  were  soon  carried  away  into  the  land 
of  legend  and  tradition.  The  old  heroic  battle  songs,  the  epic  songs, 
aach  as  the  Chanson  dc  lioland,  gradually  passed  from  the  possession 
and  nae  of  the  people  into  that  of  poets  or  clergy,  turning  themselves 
into  poems,  into  rhyming  chronicles,  serving  as  models  for  the 
religious  caniil^nc^  in  which,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  glories 
of  Christ  and  the  saints  are  celebrated. 
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While  the  Church,  wisely  taking  an  idea  from  human  life,  was 
thus  laying  the  fonndation  of  the  great  religious  side  of  popular 
poetry — for  these  cantiUiWH  and  complainfes,  many  of  them  handed 
down,  some  by  oral  tradition  only,  to  the  present  day,  were  not  com- 
posed in  Latin,  but  in  the  language  of  the  people — the  early  epic 
songs  had  been  succeeded  in  popularity  by  the  chavsotvf  de  ffcste,  in  which 
heroic  tradition,  religious  history,  legend  and  fancy,  were  carried 
about  into  castle  and  market-place  by  the  Jon[ftair.  This  wandering 
minstrel  of  the  Middle  Ages  waa  a  very  real  and  important  person. 
Welcome  everywhere,  the  twang  of  Ida  iustniment  was  sure  to  gather 
an  eager  crowd.  He  had  legends  and  heroic  stories  for  knights  and 
ladies  and  citizens ;  sometimes  he  sang  in  more  solemn  style  at  the 
church-door,  these  very  complaintcs  that  some  poetical  clerk  had  made 
to  catch  the  ears  of  the  people.  These  ears  are  easily  caught,  as  the 
modern  successor  of  the  jotif/knr  knows.  Not  that  he  attempts  to 
find  hifi  way  into  chateau  or  large  town,  but  in  fairs  and  country  vil- 
lages he  has  his  audience  still ;  he  twangs  his  fiddle  and  sings  of  crime 
or  romance,  or  even  of  Bible  history  and  saintly  legend.  Some  of  his 
songs  are  old ;  his  own  imagination  does  not  go  so  far  back,  any  more 
than  that  of  his  hearers.  M,  Tiersot  gives  us  a  specimen:  a  song  on 
the  Passion,  handed  down  to  this  day  in  French  Flanders,  of  which 
music  and  verse  belong  to  the  type  of  the  oldest  liturgic  hymns : 

"  A-coutez  to  c'que  j'vas  vous  dire, 
C'ne  ni6  nouvmu,  c'n6  ni6  iiou'rirc, 
D'not'  Seigneur  J6fus  c'ost  I'martyre." 

The  early  French  songs,  of  course,  were  the  origin  of  all  French 
poetry.  A  great  tree  grew  up  slowly,  and  was  trained  in  all  manner 
of  mechanical  ways ;  but  a  few  wild  branches  escaped,  and  struggled 
up  in  their  own  fashion,  without  any  of  the  fine  pruning  and  cultiva- 
tion bestoweil  by  courts,  poets,  and  academicians.  These  neglected 
oflfalioots — which  have  grown,  however,  even  more  directly  than  their 
tamed  and  trained  brethren  from  the  great  old  root  of  poetry — are  the 
popular  songs  of  France.  *'Cette  chanson  .  .  .  .  humble,  trt-s  simple, 
un  peu  aauvage,  ....  so  cache  au  fond  de  nos  provinces."  The 
study  of  the  first  beginnings  is  a  little  confusing  ;  but  once  entered 
into  the  wood,  the  paths  become  clearer,  and  we  gradually  find  our 
w»y  through  this  fantastic  country,  where  religion  and  legend,  history, 
tradition,  daily  life  and  fairyland,  are  all  to  be  found  together  in  a 
etrttnge  atmosphrre  of  mingled  light  and  shadow. 

Among  the  treasures  here,  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  some  ways 
the  most  ralnoble*  are  thoflo  romaatio  legends  in  the  form  of  song  of 
which  /^f  P^ronHUy  La  Ckttntvn  dt  JR^mattd,  Gfrmim-  and  others, 
are  well-known  specimens.  Song-collectors  of  earlier  centuries 
than  onra  despised  thosi*  old  romances.  It  seems  that  La  Piron*'lU 
was  the  only  one  that  found  its  way  into  tbose  aong-books  which  were 
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fall  of  a  livelier  kind  of  verse  and  masic.  But  Jlcnaud,  a  classic 
among  popular  songs,  Ims  for  many  centuries  held  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  making  it  quite  independent  of  any  other  way  of  pre- 
servation.    Words  and  music  are  equally  simple  and  fine. 

••  Qae  Ton  me  fasa'  vite  iin  lit  bUinC) 
Pour  que  je  m'y  coacbe  dedans. 

"  Et  quand  ce  viut  snr  le  minuit, 
Le  beau  Renaud  rendit  rospht. 

"R«nautl,  Renaud,  mon  rc'confort, 
Te  voili  done  au  rang  dcs  morts." 

This  is  a  song  to  rejoice  the  folk-loriats,  for  learned  men  have  traced 
it  back  to  Celtic  times,  and  variants  of  it  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
the  different  pi-ovinces  of  France,  but  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  degraded,  according  to  ^Ir.  Lang,  having 
originally  been  tbe  legend  of  a  king,  *'  Le  Roi  Henaud;' — in  Brittany 
the  Seigneur  Nann — who  meets  a  fairy  in  the  woods,  and  comea  home 
dying.  Here  it  touches  one  of  the  okleat  of  superstitions.  Now  the 
hero  is  generally  a  wounded  soldier.  Rosaetti's  *'  John  of  Tours  "  is 
a  translation  of  one  of  the  variants. 

Germ'ub',  under  many  names,  is  the  story  of  the  knight  who  goes 
off  to  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  care  of  his  mother  or  brother,  who 
treat  her  ill  in  every  way  till  he  comes  back  after  seven  years.  This 
again  is  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  narrative  folk-song,  and  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  civilisation,  and  in  nearly  all  countries. 
In  the  French  provinces  it  bears  a  variety  of  names. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  even  to  give  a  rough  list  of  the  many 
old  romantic  stories  thus  preserved  in  French  popular  song.  The 
subjects  are  most  of  them  familiar  to  any  one  who  has  studied 
legends  and  romances  at  all.  They  are  always  sad,  generally  tragical. 
The  maiden,  imprisoned  by  a  cruel  father,  dies  for  love ;  or  else  she 
goes  through  frightful  dangers,  and  at  last  finds  safety  by  killing  her- 
self; or  she  is  changed  into  a  bird;  or,  after  being  seven  years 
buried,  she  rises  out  of  her  grave  at  her  mother's  call.  Then  the 
cruel  stepmother,  of  course,  has  a  cycle  of  her  own.  The  dead  mother 
Comes  back  to  help  and  comfort  her  children.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  sapematural  dies  slowly  out  of  these  songs;  and  the  ordinary 
tragedy  of  every-day  life,  quite  as  striking,  appealing  even  more 
strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  finds  its  expression  in  songs  of  a 
poor  girl  murdering  her  child,  or  in  the  deeply  touching  cmnpbdnh  of 
Lc  Desert' Uf. 

'•  Ii&-bas  dans  le  vallon 
J'ai  ta£  mon  ca(.itaine  .  •  .  ." 

Here — for  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  snn — we  seem  to  see  a 
foreronner  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  pathetic  poem  Amor  in  Extremis, 
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Some  of  the  saddest  and  most  solemn  of  these  songs,  and  those 
which  have  the  most  of  the  snpematural  and  fantastic  element,  appear 
to  belong  either  to  the  north  parts  of  France  bordering  on  Germany^ 
or  to  Brittany,  with  all  it«  Celtic  Bnrvivals.  The  real,  genuine  French 
spirit,  as  M.  Tiersot  points  out  more  fully  later  on,  takes  a  realistic 
tarn. 

The  melody  of  these  old  narrative  songs — M.  Tiersot  will  not 
have  us  call  them  ballads  but  compiaintes — seems  to  be  both  mono- 
tonous and  musical,  and  generally  of  a  religious  character.  Some 
approach  a  dancing  measure,  but  the  best  and  most  original  type 
belongs  to  the  Breton  guerz,  which  more  than  all  preserve  their 
ancient  character.  In  the  Basque  coimtry  too,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  LozSre,  the  song-music  is  very  melodious.  In  Provence, 
strangely  enough,  with  her  beautiful  language,  the  courplaintcs  are 
more  chanted  than  song,  though  she  holds  her  own,  as  one  would 
imagine,  in  love-songs,  dances,  and  carols.  But  the  largest  collection 
of  fine  old  melodies  is  to  be  found,  it  seems,  in  French  Flanders,  to 
the  candid  astonishment  of  the  student,  who  cannot  repress  a  shiver 
at  finding  himself  in  this  "  pays  froid  et  bmmeux,  t.  la  langue  dure, 
d'origine  germanique."  It  is  not  so  surprisinj^  when  we  consider  how 
much  supernatural  beauty,  solemnity,  romance,  how  much  fancy  and 
imagination,  even  by  M.  Tiersot's  own  showing,  have  found  their 
way  into  France  by  that  same  gate  of  the  north. 

The  historical  value  of  popular  narrative  songs  is  a  question  which 
comes  up  again  and  again  in  the  study  of  this  subject.  The  latest 
criticism,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  come  to  regard  it  as  very  small. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  songs  had  their  origin  in  some  true  event, 
the  story  of  some  hero  or  heroine,  battle  or  crime,  which  spread 
itself  over  a  country-side,  and  formed  a  subject  for  the  village  poet  or 
improvisaieur.  Local  events,  even  now,  which  take  the  popular  fancy, 
are  to  be  heard  sung  about  the  streets,  or  in  a  farmhouse  kitchen,  as 
old  Ambroise  at  Mir^io's  home  sings  of  the  naval  hero  of  Provence, 
the  Baiili  de  Suffren,  and  his  fights  at  sea.  But  truth  and  history 
belong  to  these  songs  merely  as  suggestion  :  any  reality  they  have  is 
soon  lost,  soon  hidden  in  mists  of  legend,  "  With  very  rare  excep- 
tions," says  M.  Tiersot,  *'  we  may  say  that  popular  tradition  has  not 
preserved  any  recollection  of  our  national  history."  He  cjuoteg 
M.  Renan :  *'  Les  c^l^'britea  du  peuple  sont  rarement  celles  de 
rhistoire,"  It  is  after  all  such  a  hero  as  the  Master  Thief,  or  such  a 
typical  example  of  sin  and  remorse  as  the  Breton  Gnilluume  Camte  de 
PoiioUj  a  personage  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  history,  but  dreamed  and 
thought  out  perhaps,  as  M.  Sonveatre  suggests,  by  some  sickly  yonng 
kloareh  on  winter  evenings,  to  the  whirring  of  his  mother's  wheel ; 
his  imagination  rejoicing  in  forbidden  flights,  till  a  distant  church  bell, 
or  holy  words  muttered  by  his  aiater,  bring  him  back  to  a  shrinking 
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liorror  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  his  hero  to  repentance.  Such  a 
story  as  this,  for  instance,  probably  first  inspired  by  conntry  talk  of 
the  evil  deeds  of  some  sevjneur^  is  a  real  work  of  popular  imagination; 
aod  this  is  the  nature  of  nearly  all  popular  tradition  ;  it  becomes 
more  or  less  legend.  Joan  of  Arc,  M.  Tiersot  assures  ns,  has  left  no 
mark  at  all  on  French  peasant  song,  though  some  writers  have 
imagined  that  they  found  her  there.  A  song  called  La  Marqxme 
tells  the  story  of  a  king's  favourite,  poisoned  by  her  rival.  Commen- 
tators have  struggled  in  vain  to  fix  on  the  exact  king,  and  the  exact 
lady :  on  this  subject,  each  province  would  have  a  different  idea  for 
its  own  version,  if  any  idea  at  all.  Some  dark  shadow  of  a  story, 
making  its  way  from  Paris  at  some  unknown  time,  found  form  and 
name  and  mnaic  in  various  imaginations ;  bat  this  cannot  be  called 
history,  hardly  even  tradition.  To  show  the  disappointments  that 
may  be  met  with  in  this  sort  of  study,  M.  Tieraot  tells  us  that  com- 
mentators placed  much  value  on  a  song  or  chant  called  Altahiscar^ 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  Basque  country,  near  Roncevaux, 
and  wflB  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  cycle  as  the  Chanson  de 
RolatuL  The  most  recent  researches  prove  that  this  song  was  com- 
posed in  Paris,  in  the  year  1834,  in  French,  and  afterwards  translated 
into  Basque  prose,  and  that  only  two  couplets,  they  of  the  most 
meaningless,  have  ever  been  popularly  sung  in  the  Basque  coun^rj^,  to 
ihb  alow  and  monotonous  plain-song  which  gave  the  effect  of  *'  musiqne 
dee  peuples  priraitifs." 

All  this  interesting  part  of  M.  Tieraot's  study  deserves  much  more 
time  and  space  than  I  can  give  it  now.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
absence  of  any  historical  truth  in  the  narrative  songs  of  the  peasants 
only  makes  them  more  interesting.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  country 
of  pare  imagination,  among  specimens,  many  and  rich,  of  real  creative 
power.  In  these  popular  legends,  the  free  and  original  ideas  of  the 
people  have  found  an  expression  worthy  of  them,  simple,  deep,  lively, 
harmonious,  often  strong,  both  in  passion  and  in  moral  feeling.  Tlie 
prevailing  tone,  especially  in  Brittany  and  the  North,  is  one  of  sadness, 
and  here,  boo,  is  the  highest  imaginative  power ;  but  song  itself,  in  its 
popular  character,  spreads  over  all  the  provinces. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  understand  that  these  romantic  and  legendary 
eonga  are  not  altogether  the  most  characteristic  exjiression  of  the  real, 
essential  French  spirit,  the  esprit  '/auJols,  which  inspired  such  poets  as 
Villon  and  Marot,  and  by  way  of  Molii>re  and  La  Fontaine  arrived  at 
Voltaire  and  his  many  successors.  Popular  song  as  a  whole  may, 
indeed,  as  M.  Tiersot  says,  be  dying ;  but  its  lighter  variety,  that  of 
*'  chansons  anecdotiques  et  satiricjues,''  to  which  he  gives  a  chapter, 
will  long  survive  the  sombre  and  tragical  comjplaiiitc.  "  Vive,  alerte, 
l^g^re — parfois  plus  que  l<5g(^re,"  this  style  of  popular  song  is  likely  to 
last  as  long  as  the  nation  whose  prevailing  temper  it  expresses  so  vividly. 
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In  early  dajs,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  later,  audi  aongs  as 
these  sometimes  mingled,  to  the  great  indignatian  of  dmrchmen, 
with  the  chanting  of  religioof  proceasions,  and  were  even  to  be  heard 
in  the  dinrches.  There  is  something  curiously  heath^i  in  the  idea  of 
men  and  wcHnen  dancing  before  the  tombs  of  saints,  and  singing  what 
the  Bishop  of  Aries  described  as  "  chants  diaboliqaes."  This  popular 
melody  and  its  nse  was  in  fact  too  strong  icx  the  Churdi,  and  she  had 
recourse  again  to  her  old  wise  ways,  learnt  in  conflict  with  real 
heathenism ;  she  took  the  popular  tunes  and  ad^yted  them  to  the 
words  of  her' services.  Thus  many  of  the  prc^sne  airs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  preserved  and  handed  down  in  old  mass-books,  dating 
from  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  many  specimens  still  exist  of  this  kind  of  song  in  its  native 
state,  a  pleasant  little  lyric  with  music  of  its  own.  Love,  of  course — 
of  a  certain  kind — is  the  prevailing,  inexhaustible  subject — "  I'amour 
le  plus  fantaisiste,  le  plus  imaginaire,  le  plus  chim^rique,  nnllement 
passionn6,  mais  assnrement  le  plus  coquet  dn  monde."  They  have 
this  in  common  with  the  romantic  and  legendary  songs,  that  th^ 
tell  their  story :  but  the  tone  and  style  are  as  different  as  a  light 
comedy  firom  a  solemn  tragedy.  Sometimes  there  is  a  charming 
grace  and  prettiness,  as  in  the  Heine  cCAvrily  the  Trois  Princesses j  or 
the  Trms  Tambours. 

The  first  of  these,  eight  hundred  years  old,  is  in  the  patois  of 
Poitou,  and  can  hardly  be  appreciated  apart  from  its  own  light  and 
dancing  music :  the  second  has  often  been  quoted :  the  third  may  be 
given  here  as  a  specimen  of  its  kind : 

"Trois  jennes  tambonrs,  s'en  revenant  de  guerre  (6i»). 
Et  ri  et  ran,  ran  pe-ta-plan — s'en  revenant  de  guerre. 

Le  plus  jeune  a — dans  sa  bouche  une  rose. 
£t  ri  et  ran,  &c. 

IjSl  fille  du  roi— etait  a  sa  fenetre. 

—  Joli  t:imbour — donne-moi  va  ta  rose. 

—  Fille  du  roi— donne-moi  va  ton  coeur. 

—  Joli  tambour — demand'le  a  mon  pere. 

—  Sire  le  roi — donnez-moi  votre  fille. 

—  Joli  tambour — tu  n'&s  pas  assez  riche. 

—  J'ai  trois  vaisseaux  — dessns  la  mer  jolie  ; 
L'un  charge  d'or — I'autre  d'argenterie  ; 

Et  le  troisieme — pour  promener  ma  mie. 

—  Joli  tambour — tu  auras  done  ma  fille. 

—  Sire  le  roi — je  vous  en  remercie ; 
Dans  mon  pays— y  en  a  de  plus  jolies." 

Bat,  as  a  rule,  the  stories  are  more  amusing  than  edifying,  and  the 
adventures  of  a  Boccaccio  sort.  Soldiers,  monks,  nuns,  cur^s,  have 
whole  cycles  of  their  own ;  the  adventures  of  millers  especially,  and 
of  shepherdesses,  are  very  popular.  In  the  more  fanciful  and 
fantastic  songs  the  animals  have  a  large  part ;  here  La  Fontaine's 
fables  cast  their  shadows  before,  for  we  find  ourselves  in  those  good 
old  times 

"  ou  les  betes  parlaient, 
.  .  .  .  Oa  les  hommes  savaient  se  taire." 
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Like  certain  styles  of  the  coinplainte,  only  in  a  different  tone,  these 
VOQgs  take   up   events  of  daily   life,    and   are   capable  of   being   as 

RliBtic  as  any  modern  novel.  Domestic  quarrels,  miseries  of 
married  life  here  find  their  sntficiently  mocking  chronicle.  Marion, 
a  song  of  this  kind  well-known  in  the  south,  is  quoted  by  M.  Daudet 
in  "  Xvima  Uoumestan."  GtorgiS  Dan>1in^  says  M.  Tiersot,  existed  long 
before  Molit^re,  and  we  meet  over  and  over  again  with  the  complaints 
of  an  ill-nsed  husband.  All  the  esprit  fjaidois  comes  out  in  making 
him  grotesqae  and  ridicaloas.  A  whole  class  of  songs,  again,  belongs 
to  la  MaumarUc,  This  name  itself  has  come  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  so  general  appears  to  be  the  popular  sympathy  with 
unhappy  wives — no  mockery  in  the  French  mind,  we  may  observe,  for 
ihnn — that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  count  the  number  and  variety 
of  maumari^eM  to  be  found  in  collections  both  ancient  and  modern. 
For  instance,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  gathered  from  most  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  are  to  be  found  in  M.  Holland's  collection  alone. 
One  of  the  specimens  of  which  M.  Tiersot  gives  mnsic  and  words, 
may  supply  some  idea  of  the  character  of  all,  a  kind  of  satirical 
melancholy,  not  lightened  by  being  set  to  a  lively  air: 

"  Mori  p^Te  tn'y  a  niariee, 
•Tentenda  le  moulin  tarjueipr. 
A  un  vjcillard  il  m"a  ilonnee, 
Hel«s  I  nion  Diem,  est-cc  ce  quil  me  faat  ? 
J'cDtcnils  le  inoiiliQ  tique  tiquo  taque, 
J'entends  le  moulin  laquetcr," 

Even  this  type  of  song  has  a  touch  of  real  pathos  now  and  then,  but 
more  often  the  tone  is  of  a  bitter  hardness,  and  the  nearer  the  songs 
come  to  real  life,  the  more  thinly  the  veil  of  mockery  and  satire  hides 
its  real  miser\'. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  sentiment,  in  its  true  sense,  has 
no  place  in  the  songs  of  France,  apart  from  the  often  touching  legends 
of  Brittany  and  the  North.  Love,  in  its  higher  and  real  meaning, 
is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  songs  we  have  been  describing.  It 
reigns,  however,  in  a  world  of  its  own,  with  all  those  poetic  im- 
pressions which  exist  at  ihe  heart  of  a  people  long  before  they  find 
their  way  into  words.  The  love-^ongs  of  France  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  and  chivahy,  when  ibe  inlluence  of 
women  began  to  be  felt  in  society,  and  they  wore  no  longer  treated 
as  inferior  beings,  but  set  up  on  a   pedestal  to  be  worshipped.     The 

nibadonrs  Mid  tromtns,  singing  from  cne  end  of  France  to  the 
ber,  mingled  with  this  new  culte  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of 
Mature,  all  the  love  of  spring,  the  delight  in  trees  and  flowers  and 
nightingales,  the  rapture  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  music  of  running 
water.  Thus  the  eleventh  century  seemed  to  bring  a  new  world  into 
being,  but  it  was  only  that  men  learned  to  see,  and  that  feelings  which 
bad  always  existed  found   their  way  into  words  and  melody.     Songs 
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as  old  as  this  still  exist  and  are  popular,  and  by  adding  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  old  simple  airs,  ^I.  Tiersot  jastifies  his  claim  for 
them  to  be  placed  higher  in  the  scale  of  art  than  their  more  modem 
successors.  In  this  old  world  of  sentimental  song  the  most  remarkable 
cycle  is  that  of  the  pastorals.  One  is  at  first  apt  to  connect  thia 
name  with  all  manner  of  unreality,  and  to  see  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  in  court  dress,  or  at  least  from  a  courtly  point  of  view. 
And  truly,  the  pastoral  songs  and  poems  which  owed  their  existence 
to  iroulHtdonrs  and  h-ouvircs  did  at  last  find  their  way  to  town  and 
court,  and  the  original  liobin  tt  Marion,  itself  popular  in  the  right 
sense  even  to  this  day,  was  the  forerunner  of  Tirviiy  Amin(<\ 
Philis,  Lisidas — all  the  dancing  throng  with  ribbons  and  crooks 
which  made  M.  Jourdain  ask,  "  Pourquoi  tou jours  ces  bergers  ?  " 
These  mock  pastorals,  as  everybody  knows,  are  a  study  in  themselves. 
They  have  not  interfered  with  the  old  peasant  pastorals,  any  niore 
than  the  ordinary  popular  love-songs  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  have  dis- 
appeared because  so  many  of  them,  losing  their  way,  strayed  also  into 
the  artificial  air  of  courts,  and  thus  lost  too  their  own  special 
character.  Yet  they  have  lived  a  double  life,  like  other  songs,  and 
linger  on  in  their  old  forms  among  their  old  companions  in  the 
peasant  world  to  which  they  really  belong,  and  of  which,  on  its 
sentimental  side— which  exists  in  spite  of  the  eaprit  tjaulois — they 
give  a  true  picture.  Speaking  of  the  popular  type  of  love-song, 
M.  Tiersot  says: — 

'*  A  elle  seule,  eile  |>ouiTait  fournii'  les  elements  de  toute  une  psvchologie 
popiilaire  ;  par  elle  aont  fixees  les  impressions  insaisissjvbles  et  fugitives  Ues 
paysans,  gens  peu  habitues  k  s'itudier  eux-iuenies ;  miroir  lidt'le  des 
sentiments  du  peuple,  elle  en  represento  rcxpression  souvcut  Iti  jilus  juste, 
toujoiirs  la  (ilus  pootique  et  \n  plus  charniantc." 

Not  that  the  national  mockery  is  absent,  even  from  songs  like 
these.  The  realistic,  satiric  spirit  shows  itself  in  an  idea!  of  happiness 
with  which  eating  and  drinking^  for  instance,  are  very  much  mixed  up. 


"  Bcrger,  raon  dn«x  bei^r, 
Qu'aurons^Dous  ii  manger  1 
.  .  .  .  Un  p*it6  d'alouettes," 


kc. 
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In   a    Savoyard   song  of    the   fifteenth    century,    the    lover 
indignant  at  being  asked  to  dine  on  a  piece  of  salt  beef. 

Brutality  and  coarseness,  as  well  as  realism,  find  their  way  into  a 
good  many  of  these  songs  ;  and,  indeed,  any  power  of  understanding 
the  life  and  mind  of  the  peasants  of  any  country  makes  the  discovery 
of  a  real  vein  of  refinement  the  wonderful  thing.  This  also  exists: 
M.  Tiersotj  with  his  clear  and  diBtinguishing  touch,  shows  us  a  whole 
series  of  songs  which  he  calls  by  a  general  name  :  "  la  Chanson  des 
Regrets."  Several  of  the  songs  he  quotes  here  were  discovered  by 
himself  in  the  Bresse  country.  This  one.  for  instance,  which  has  th© 
ring  of  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  "  ;  the  same  idea  has  inspired  it : 
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"Qil©  veiix-tu  que  je  te  donne  ? 
Je  t'ai  ilvjli  trop  donriH : 
Je  t'ui  donnr  liiie  rose, 
I^a  plus  belie  de  inen  roses 
Qne  javais siir  mon  ruMor." 

In  another,  the  forsaken  maiden  waters  the  meadows  with  her  tears  ; 
80  many  has  she  shed  indeed,  that  three  mills  ha7e  been  set  going  by 
the  stream. 

"  J'ai  lant  pletire,  versij  de  liinnes. 
Que  les  pro.s  eii  sont  arros«''s ; 
J'oi  ttint  jjleure,  verse  dc  Inrrncs, 
Qiie  trois  moalins  raarch'b  A  grand  train." 

It  is  not  only  the  songs  of  regret  that  have  tliis  real  poetic  inapirft- 
tion.  Many  instances  of  the  happier  kind  of  love-song  are  in  the 
SHme  way  free  from  mockery,  satire,  and  coarseness.  There  is  very 
little  variety  of  ideas,  it  is  true,  in  ihe  world  of  these  popular  pooU  ; 
their  well-worn  subject  has  not  much  more  than  its  well-wom  accos- 
sorids  of  flowers,  clouds,  birds,  in  their  relations  with  the  singer's  love. 
3f .  Tiersot  does  not  claim  for  these  songs  the  beauty  of  form  and 
thought,  the  "  charming  subtleties,"  which  belong  to  more  romantic 
countries ;  but  he  does  claim  "  un  accent  parfois  tn^s  profond  de 
sincerity  qiii  leur  fait  trouver  Texpression  juste,  touchante,  cf^lle  qui  va 
aa  ccBor." 

He  cannot  better  prove  all  that  he  has  said  than  by  quoting  one  of 
the  most  generally  known  of  French  popular  love-songg,  familiar  to 
him  from  childliood  in  Bresse  and  Franche-Corat<5,  the  first  line  of 
which  is  "  En  revenant  de  noces."  Tired  with  her  walk,  the  maiden 
sits  down  by  the  clear  water  of  a  spring,  bathes  herself,  and  listens  to 
the  nightingale,  singing  above  on  the  highest  branch  of  the  oak-tree. 

•'  Chante,  roKsignol,  chante, 
Toi  qti'as  le  otcur  tant  gai. 

"Poor  moi,  je  ne  I'ai  gruere, 
Hon  amant  ro'a  qaitt«e ; 

"  Pour  on  bouton  dc  rose 
Qae  trop  tot  j'ai  donne. 

"  Je  voadrai*  qne  la  ro«e 
Fut  encore  aa  rosier : 

••  Et  que  !e  rosier  mtoe 
Kilt  encore  4  planter ; 

*'  Et  que  mon  ami  Pierre 
K6t  encore  k  m'aimer." 

The  mosic  is  soft  and  slow,  and  each  conplet  has  its  refrain : 
Tra  la  la  la  la  lire,  tra  la  lere  la  de  ri  ra.'* 

M*  "Kersot  does  not  let  ns  forget  that  with  all  these  popular  songs, 
the  momc,  the  melody,  e(]ually  popular,  is  of  as  macb  or  more  impor- 
toBoe  than  the  words.  He  carries  this  study  to  great  length,  as  I  hare 
aaid,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book,  btit  here,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter 
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on  loye-songs,  he  points  out  that  the  melodies  belonging  to  them  are 
superior  to  any  others,  and  of  these  he  makes  a  kind  of  geographical 
study,  reminding  us,  in  the  true  French  critical  method,  that  their 
inspiration  comes  not  merely  from  the  individual  popular  singer,  but 
from  tho  miliei'  in  which  he  lives,  by  which  be  himself  has  been  made 
what  he  is.  Certainly,  even  a  slight  study  of  this  kind  gives  an  idea 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  these  songs  and  melodies,  spreading  as  they  do 
over  the  whole  soil  of  France. 

It  seems  that  French  Flanders,  so  great  in  ancient  music,  a 
treasure-house,  in  fact,  of  those  fine  old  melodies  which  were  the 
foundation  of  so  much  modern  music^  has  nothing  to  show  in  the  way 
of  these  lighter  airs  and  love-songs  in  which  the  rest  of  France  is 
rich.  A  few  songs  still  linger  in  the  to  was,  as  they  do  in  Belgium, 
but  the  peasantry  have  lost  them  ;  and  thus  even  those  which  remain 
have  lost  their  popular  character.  Picardy,  too,  the  old  special  home 
of  the  irouvires — a  musical  centre  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  with 
its  great  singing  Abbey  of  Corbie,  celebrated  throughout  France — song 
and  melody,  for  some  unknown  reason,  have  deserted  Picardy  ;  the 
peasant  drives  his  cart  in  silence.  The  only  popular  song  to  be 
found  there  now  is  of  the  'jrivoin  type,  a  manifestation  of  the  French 
spirit  more  to  be  avoided  than  nought  after.  In  Normandy,  on  the 
contrary,  love-songs  and  their  melodies  are  plentiful,  but  they  are 
ugly,  coarse,  and  matter  of  fact.  "  Kn  verity,  la  Normandie  manque 
d'id^al." 

But  in  Brittany  we  come  upon  quite  another  state  of  things.  We 
might  be  separated  by  an  ocean  from  other  parts  of  France,  so 
strangely,  as  M.  Tiersot  points  out,  does  the  Breton  atmosphere 
strengthen  and  purify  both  the  music  and  the  words  of  popular  song. 
A  flippant  tune,  crossing  the  border,  finds  itself  transformed  into  some- 
thing heroic.  With  a  ringing,  sometimes  harsh  rrfrain^  with  strange 
sonorous  cadences  breaking  in  on  its  monotony,  it  becomes  the  Breton 
sonn,  curiously  bitter  sometimes,  and  always  melancholy,  with  a  power 
of  touching  hearts  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  melody  of  the  provincep. 
Going  on  into  these,  Puitou,  Saintonge,  Ac,  the  Breton  peculiarities 
are  immediately  lost.  In  moiat  of  them  there  is  a  great  sameness  of 
melody,  if  not  of  words.  M.  Tiersot  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  and 
it  is  a  theory  of. much  interest,  that  popular  melody  has  a  distinctivt* 
character  of  its  own  only  in  those  provinces  that  possess  a  primitive 
language  of  their  own,  different  from  French.  These  are  anciently 
Flanders,  always  Brittany,  the  Basque  country,  Alsace,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  B6am  and  Provence.  In  other  provinces  the  popular 
tunes  have  grown  up  from  a  common  foundation,  and  the  shades  of 
difference  between  them  ar.-j  hardly  worth  distinguishing. 

The  music  that  is  born  among  mountains  seems  to  have  a  singular 
beauty  of  its  own.     As  a  type  of  the  love-songs  of  Auvergne,  we  are 
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<Urected  to  the  melody  of  Chateaubriand*s  lovely  romance,  *'  Combien 

j'ai   douce   souvenance,"   which   has  indeed  a  di'eamy,  calm,   exalted 

sweetness  that  reminds  ns  of  the  Alps  or  the  Cevennes.     The  greater 

warmth  and  life,   as  it  seems,  of  the  songs  of  the  South  is  owing 

more  to  it«  eonoroua  language  than  to  any  superiority  in  melody :   but 

again   in  the    Pyrenees  the  mountain  sweetness,  with  even  a  greater 

refinement,  shows  itself,  and  the  music  of  the  words  is  added  to  the 

tender  and  charming  beauty  of  the  tune.      As  to  the  Basque  country, 

the  chief  feature  of  its  melodies  is  their  extreme  liveliness,  and  the 

variety  of  treatment  which   gives  them  a  more  civilised  air   among 

popular  songs  generally.      Pi"ovence,   with  her  life  of  open  air  and 

sanshinej    "  bmyante  et  gaie,"   possesses  no  love-songs  but  aulmdoH 

and  srrena(h.%  and  for  these  she  has  little  or  no  original  melody.     To 

her  lazy-minded,   bright-witted   singers,   imagination  is  easier  than 

memory;   they  improvise  the  words  of  their  songs  to  some  bald  old 

tnne,  or  to  some  old  air  of  a  vaudt'villc.     In  Provence,  it  seems,  the 

student  can  only  find  one  love-song  of  which  the  air  is  an  original 

Proven;*al  melody.     This  is  Mar/aH,  universally  popular,  and  preserved 

by  Aliatral  in  Mirdio. 

A  province  very  rich  in  melody  is  La  Bresse ;  and  from  its  many 

love-songs  most  of  the  specimens  given  in  this  book  have  been  chosen. 

Here  M.  Tiersot  finds  a  truer  and   more   intense   musical  feeling,  a 

stronger  love  of  the  soil,  a  more  sincere  devotion  to  the  beauty  of 

nature,  especially  of  spring,  than  in  any  other  part  of  France.     The 

love-Bongs  of  La   Bresae  seem  to  have  a  special   inspiration  of  their 

own.      But,  though  his  affection  for  this  province  dates  frora  his  own 

infancy,  the  student  has  perhaps  a  yet  deeper  feeling  for  Alsace,  where 

he  ends  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  melody.      Many  of  her  songs  are 

German,  or  of  German  origin  ;  but  she  has  French  songs  too :  we  may 

hear  the  shepherds  singing  among  green  pastures  and  fir-woods,  in  the 

silence  of  the  Vosges,  a  mountain  love-soug,  calm,  sweet,  dreamy,  well 

known  there — "  envoyant  vers  la  terre  de  France  les  notes  lentes  de 

lenr  m^lancoliqoe  chanson." 

'*  Li\  baiK  sur  la  montagne, 
J'ai  z'eutendu  pleurer ! 
Ah  !  c'cst  la  voix  de  ma  compagne, 
Je  m'en  irai  la  consoler." 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  "  la  France— danse !  "  That  part 
of  thia  very  large  subject  which  belongs  to  the  dance  tunes  and 
songs  of  France,  and  at  which  we  arrive  after  our  late  excursion 
throagh  the  provinces,  requires  at  least  a  whole  lxx>k  to  itself. 
M.  Tiersot'a  sketch  is  short  enough,  but  even  it  can  scarcely  be 
fully  noticed  in  the  limits  of  an  article.  This  is  not  so  neces- 
sary, as  the  whole  subject  of  dances  in  their  history  and 
provincial  variationB  has  been  by  no  means  thoroughly  studied  yet 
in  France,  and  most  of  the  ancient  collections,  such  as  the  Orrh4$o- 
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graphic  of  Jean  Tabonrot,  Canon  of  Langres,  seem  to  cause  more 
confasion  than  clearness,  at  present,  in  the  minds  of  students.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  list  of  180  dances  given  by  Rabelais,  aa 
danced  at  the  fSte  in  the  kingdom  of  Lantemois.  The  stndy  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  songs  and  airs  of  another  character 
were  constantly  adapted  by  the  musicians — ^they  do  it  still 
in  all  the  provinces — to  a  dancing  measure,  so  that  the  real  old 
dances  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish.  At  the  same  time,  the 
provinces  are  rich  in  these.  Brittany  holds  her  place,  as  in  other 
music,  though  many  of  her  gavottes  ct  Jabeuiaos  are  unknown  beyond 
her  own  border.  The  Basque  country  has  its  zortzico,  accompanied 
by  voices  and  instruments.  In  Provence,  the  farandole  is  danced  to 
old  tunes  on  the  flute  and  tambourine,  the  oldest  tunes  being  the 
best  and  the  most  spirited ;  and  of  all  French  dances,  these  of  Pro- 
vence are  the  heartiest  and  most  original.  Auvergne  and  the 
surrounding  provinces  have  their  bourr^,  with  a  melody  entirely  its 
own,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  montagTiarde,  always  danced 
in  valse  time,  and  the  hourr^e  proper.  Marguerite  de  Valois  is  said 
to  have  introduced  this  dance  at  the  French  Court,  where  for  a  long 
time  it  was  popular.  The  other  provinces  have  nothing  very  distinc- 
tive ;  there  are  certain  old  dances  found  everywhere,  "  la  eourantCy 
le  rigaudoHy  la  contredanse,  et  surtout  le  hraide."  Three  centuriea 
ago,  this  was  the  most  popular  of  dances :  this  and  the  ronde,  in 
some  ways  very  like  it,  shared  most  of  France  between  them.  There 
were  many  different  hranleSj  with  small  varieties.  All  were  danced 
in  a  ring ;  but  sometimes  the  dancers  clapped  their  hands,  sometimes 
they  stamped  their  feet,  or  marked  the  time  in  some  other  way, 
according  to  the  air  that  was  played  to  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  dance  and  the  rondt  was  that 
this  was  sometimes  danced  to  instruments  only,  the  other  always  to 
singing.  In  some  ways  the  rande  was  the  most  interesting  and 
dutfactenstic  of  dances.  To  it  belong  the  dance  songs,  for  it  was 
quite  independent  of  instruments,  the  dancers  singing  all  the  time  and 
being  their  own  orchestra.  The  words  were  not  often  very  poetical : 
rhythm  was  of  course  the  great  necessity,  and  the  song  depended 
on  its  rffniiny  which  might  be  either  a  repetition  of  a  line  or  two,, 
or  what  M.  Champfleury  calls  rvf rains  par  onomatopets.  Wasted 
Ubour,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  for  those  linguists  who  try  to  find 
a  me«kning  for  such  rt/nniix  as  **  Rioup  ioup  ioup  patati  patata,"  or 
**  Ricoco  la  hi  tra  la  la."  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  rondes 
with  their  re/rains  are  very  musical  and  graceful,  though  perhapa 
without  much  meaning.  As  M.  Tiersot  says  truly,  in  giving  us  many 
specimens  of  these,  the  impression,  at  least  is  of  charming  poetiy. 

For  instance: 

**  Ah :  dansons  la  ladeiirette. 
Ah :  dansons  la  laderixa.  .  .  .  .  " 
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Or. 


"C'cat  I'vent,  c'eat  le  vent  frivolant 
C'est  I'veat  qui  vole,  qui  frivole, 
Ccst  Tvcnt,  c'est  I'vent  frivolant." 


Or  the  welUknown  rande  of  the  children,  "  Nous  n'irons  pins  aubois/ 

"  Mais  les  lanriers  da  boLi— Ics  lairons-nous  faner  ? 
Non  ;  chaciin  »  son  tour — ira  le.s  ramaaser. 
Si  la  cipale  v  dort,— ne  faut  pas  la  blessor. 
Le  chant  du  rossignol — la  vicndra  rovetller; 
Et  aussi  la  famette — avec  sou  doux  gosier, 
Et  Jeanne  la  bnrjf«^re — avec  son  blanc  panier, 
Aliant  ciieillir  la  fr.'ii.<e— ft  la  Heur  d't'glanticr. 
Cijtrale,  ma  cigule — allon^,  il  faut  chanter; 
Cur  les  lauriers  du  bois— sont  dejA  repous»*«.'* 

Sometimes  the  most  everyday  events  find  their  way  into  these 
r(m(irs^  and  appear  there  quaintly :  sometimes  religion  has  a  part,  as 
in  the  carious  rmule  sung  even  in  this  century  by  yonng  girls  in 
Flanders,  after  a  funeral. 

'*  Duns  le  ciel  il  y  a  nne  danse, 
Alleluia ! 
Li  dansent  toutes  les  jeuues  vierges. 
Benedioamus  Dfjiiiino, 
Alleluia,  Alleluia. 

"  C'est  poor  Ami^lie, 
Alleluia,"  &c. 

These  romlcs  have  a  strong  family  likeness  with  the  berceuses,  which 
follow  them.  From  the  children's  rondfs^  a  study  in  themselves, 
each  as  Sur  Ic  ponf  if*Avif/no7i,  or  jVot^s  n  irons  plus  an  bolsj  or 
Z<s  Mnrminettes,  sung  and  danced  by  French  children  for  five 
hundred  years,  it  is  a  short  step  to  the  monotonous  music  of  the 
lullabies,  whose  cbief  virtues  are  their  few  notes,  their  regular  swing, 
their  gentle  sleepy  rcfrainfi  that  mean  nothing  particular.  It  does 
not  seem  at  first  that  there  can  be  much  variety  in  these  cradle 
80ng9,  or  much  interest  in  their  history.  But  in  truth  they  have  a 
-world  of  their  own,  of  birdsj  animals,  trees  and  flowers ;  they  varj', 
like  other  songs,  from  one  province  to  another ;  the  most  curious 
sarvivals  of  old  customs  and  old  religion  can  be  traced  in  their  more 
ancient  types,  such  as  La  Jlandonmc,  a  song  of  numbers  and  degrees, 
of  the  nature  of  "  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

"  Dedans  le  bois         1  .  • 
Savez-vous  qu'il  y  a  ?    )      ' 
II  y  a  un  arbre, 
Le  plus  beau  des  arbres, 
L'urbre  e&i  dans  le  bois. 
Ji^ain.  Ob  I  oh !  oh  !  le  bois,  1  /  ^  " 

Le  plus  joli  de  tous  les  bois.  J  ■*   ' 

The  tree  is  in  the  wood,  there  is  a  branch  on  the  tree,  a  nest  on 

the  branch,  an  egg  in  the  nest,  a  bird  in  the  egg,  a  feather  on  the 

bird.     -Vnd  then 

••  Sar  cette  plume         )  ,  • 
Bavcz-vooa  ce  qu'il  y  a  ?  J  '  ' 
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II  y  a  un'  fiUe. 
Ia  pIuH  bell'  des  filles. 
I^a  fill'  Kur  la  plnme, 
Ia  plum'  sor  1*  oiseau, 
L'oiseaii  dedans  I'ceaf, 
L'ceaf  dedans  le  nid, 
Le  nid  Kur  la  branche, 
La  branche  sur  I'arbre, 
Ji'arbro  dans  le  bois. 
Oh  I  oh  I  oh  !  le  bois, 

IjO  plait  joli  de  tous  les  bois  !  " 

In  ono  of  the  oldest  of  these,  a  Breton  song,  M.  de  Villemarqa6 
found  traces  of  Druid  worship.  Then  the  words  nSni,  nonoy  nenna^ 
Hom-Honiy  to  bo  found  in  the  lullabies  of  all  the  southern  provinces, 
and  of  Auvergne,  are  claimed  by  antiquaries  as  pagan  invocations  to 

■Icpp. 

"NiW',  petite; 
Bainte  MargueHte, 
Endorinoz-moi  mon  enfant, 
Jusqu'  a  I'uge  de  quinze  ans." 

In  fact,  tho  herceiiscHy  simple  as  they  seem,  may  very  likely  have  a 
longer  pedigree  than  any  other  kind  of  popular  song.  Sleep  is  as 
old  as  love  or  death,  older  than  dancing  or  story- telling,  though 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  daily  work  which  must  first  have  made  it 
prt»oiou».  Hero,  too,  song  comes  in,  to  lighten  labour  and  help  tired 
limbs. 

"  IjO  rythme  est  une  force,"  says  M.  Tiersot  at  the  beginning  of  his 
diapter  on  the  chan^ms  tie  mitiers.  As  a  general  rule,  these  songs  of 
t^ade  and  labour  are  songs  of  action,  strongly  marked  in  time  and 
tune.  The  exceptions  are  the  songs  of  trade  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  itself,  but  are  sung  to 
its  glory,  and  such  old  travelling  songs  as  that  to  which  the  'prentices 
used  to  make  tJie  tour  of  France : 

"  I^arton*.  ohers  cfkoapagnons, 
1a»  devoir  nous  roMoune," 

In  old  times,  no  doubt,  every  corporation  had  its  own  song.  They 
ar«  almost  extinct^  and  do  not  even  linger  on  in  popular  tradition. 
IVwsdbly  tho  reason  is  that  trade,  mor«  than  daily  labour,  much  more 
than  the  daily  n>nnd  of  Uft\  has  chang«d  its  character  ;  besides  that 
the«i^  »ong;»  never  can  have  been  pi^pular  in  the  sense  of  many  others 
wi>  hav<»  studieil.  Some  of  the  most  curious  among  the  ckoHsons  d< 
mttui-^si  are  the  Ori«*»  i^f  l\(uriss  which  from  the  earliest  times  were 
musical,  and  may  well  W  called  popular,  belonging  eutin^ly  to  the 
l^eo)Ue,  and  banded  dvmn  among  them.  But  they  ar>^  a  study  in 
tKem»elvtssk»  into  which  we  will  not  enter  even  so  far  as  M.  Tiersot 
iloe«ik 

The  ival  wxvrking  ;s<>nj!$«  wv>rd$s  music,  action,  all  part  of  the  wcnk, 
ii«c«  not  alwi^s  or  by  any  means  exclusively  used  by  the  workers. 
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A  collection  called  "  La  Caribarye  des  Artisans,"  published  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  contained  every  kind  of  song  but  rhanson^  de 
metiers.  The  I'hytlim  of  many  of  these,  no  doebt,  helped  the  work  to 
go  on,  and  that  the  words  were  light,  amusing,  or  warlike,  mattered 
little  to  the  workman.  The  lighter  the  better,  in  fact,  according  to 
the  story  which  M.  Champfleury  tells  of  a  locksmith  who  was 
reproached  by  his  euro  for  singing  profane  songs.  When  he  sang 
Psalms,  he  said,  his   tools  went   to  sleep — "  an  lieu  qu'en  fredonnant 

ces  couplets  si  gais — jugez-en  vous  meme "     The  lace-makers  of 

Flanders,  to  this  day,  count  their  stitches  and  pins  by  some  monoto- 
noos  old  song,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  lace-making  ;  and  there 
are  certain  songs,  all  over  France,  which  tradition  has  consecrated  to 
be  sung  at  certain  work,  without  any  real  connection  between  the 
work  and  the  song.  Some  of  the  mttumnriees  are  used  in  this  way. 
One,  *'  le  Petit  ^lari,"  with  a  long  refrain,  is  sung  by  the  women  of 
La  Bresse  to  their  spinning-wheels.  This  song  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  *'  I  had  a  little  husband,  no  bigger  than  my  thumb."  The 
refrain: 

'•  Je  cons,  je  UiUe,  je  coupe  du  fil,"  &c. 

seems  to  have  grown  to  it  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

Normandy  has  special  songs  for  fruit-gathering  and  harvest  j  the 
molberry-trees  of  the  Cevennes  have  a  slow  chant  of  their  own  ;  in  Pro- 
vence the  young  girls  sing  nU-i'j/^s,  to  call  each  other  to  the  gathering 
of  olives  or  grapes.  But  one  vintage  song,  "  Plantons  la  vigne,"  is 
traditional  in  almost  all  the  vine-bearing  provinces  of  France.  Only 
the  viijucrons  of  the  Berry  have  chosen  to  replace  it  with  a  song  of 
their  own,  much  less  appropriate,  being  one  more  version  of  the  mau^ 
vtarUr,  with  a  special  refrain. 

True  old  pastorals,  slow  and  dreamy,  are  sung  by  the  shepherds  on 
the  mountains.  In  Poitou  they  have  what  is  called  a  huchti/it\  a  sort 
of  monotonous,  half-meaningless  cry,  without  melody  or  even  cadence, 
used  by  the  shepherdesses  to  call  their  dogs  or  their  sheep.  It  raises 
a  vision  of  a  little  old  shepherdess,  her  distaff  in  her  hand,  her  scanty 
grey  locks  covered  with  a  close  white  cap,  her  short  petticoat  showing 
bare  legs  and  bare  feet  in  sabots,  her  shrewd  face  brown  and  thin  with 
long  exposure.  She  cries  in  her  patois  aux  Mtes  ;  such  a  Fong  as  this 
might  have  been  made  for  her. 

'■  Quand  la  bcrgirc  s'en  vat-aux  champ.s, 
Sa  rjuenouiUet'  s'cn  va  filant. 
*  ♦  •  *  • 

Elle  va — elle  vient, 
Elle  appellc  son  chien  : 
Tiens,  taupio,  ticns ! 
Tiens  1  ticns  I  tieus  !  tanpin  I 
Ticns 
Da  pain  ! " 
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Thas  we  come  gradaally  nearer  to  the  most  real  and  most  striking- 
of  the  songs  of  labour — what  the  peasants  call  chansons  d  grand  vent — 
such  as  are  sung  to  the  oxen  as  they  plough.  These  songs,  of  course,, 
as  modern  farming  advances,  are  dying  out  and  disappearing  every 
day.  Soon,  with  all  their  picturesque  sadness,  love  of  the  soil  mixed 
with  bitter  complaint,  fineness  of  melody,  supposed  sacredness  of 
origin,  traditional  pride — every  good  labourer  must  be  able  to  sing  to- 
his  oxen,  and  thus  to  drive  them  better  than  with  a  goad — soon 
these  songs,  their  refrains  full  of  old  names  of  oxen, 

"Arondst,  Virondu, 
Charbonne,  Marechad, 
Motet  et  Roget, 
Mortagne  et  ChoUet," 

will  be  only  found  in  collections,  or  in  the  wonderful  descriptions  of  a 
writer  like  George  Sand. 

A  longer  life,  perhaps,  lies  before  that  cycle  of  working  songs  whose 
cadence  is  actually  a  motive  power,  so  that  swing  of  song  and  moye- 
ment  of  body  belong  to  each  other,  and  hardly  exist  apart.  Such  songs- 
as  these  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  all.  The  boatmen  and  water- 
carriers  of  old  Egypt,  the  corn-grinders  of  Greece,  sang  these  measured 
songs  at  their  work.  Music  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  many  wonderful 
engineering  feats  of  the  old  world.  Now,  in  the  threshing  of  com  in 
La  Vendue,  the  flail  falls  to  a  musical  refrain  : 

*'  Ho  !  batteux,  battons  la  gerbe, 
Compagnons,  joyeusement ! " 

"Washerwomen,  especially  in  the  south,  sing  as  they  beat  the  linen  on 
the  stones ;  the  Flemish  weaver  has  his  song,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  noise  of  his  loom,  so  one  helps  the  other : 

"  Et  tipe  tape  et  tipe  tape, 
Est-il  trop  gros,  est-il  trop  fin, 
Et  couches  tard,  leves  matin,  Iroun  Ian  la. 
En  roulant  la  navettc, 
Le  beau  temps  viendra." 

There  are  also  the  towing  or  hauling  songs,  "  a  pull  all  together,'*" 
anciently  well  known  and  much  used  in  France,  as  now  in  some  less- 
civilised  countries,  but  dying  out,  as  horses  and  steam  are  more  used 
on  the  rivers.  La  Maumariie,  with  a  new  refrain,  again  appears  as  a 
special  miller's  song : 

*'  Pilons,  pilons,  pilons  rorge, 
Pilons  I'orgo,  pilons-la, 
Mon  p«T0  m'y  maria  ; 
Pilons  I'orge,  pilons-la ; 
A  ung  villain  m'y  donna." 

starching  songs,  of  course,  are  very  old,  and  likely  to  live.  So- 
also,  one  would  think,  are  the  songs  of  sailors  and  seamen,  full  of 
both  poetical  and  rhythmical  interest  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  best- 
of  these  belong  to  Brittany,  and  among  them  M.  Tiersot  especially 
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meatioojs  la  LSfffndc  de  Saint  AzSnor,  and  le^  Trois  Marins  dc  Grrair. 
Songs  of  the  form  of  the  Italian  barcarole  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
French  coast,  especially  in  the  south ;  and  here  the  molancholy  beauty 
of  more  northern  sea-songs  is  replaced  by  gaiety,  epirit,  and  swing. 

Turning  from  sailors  to  soldiers,  we  find  ourselves  in  face  of  a  new 
great  cycle  of  song,  and  to  sketch  even  its  broadest  features  in  a 
few  words  is  almost  too  difficult  an  undertaking.  But  in  truth  the 
war-songs  of  the  Gauls  were  tlie  earliest  beginning  of  the  popular 
songs  of  France.  The  oldest  known  of  this  character  is  the  "  8word- 
Donce  of  Brittany."  Its  authenticity  is  not  quite  certain,  but  some 
attthorities  trace  it  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  both  words  and 
melody  are  a  striking  example  of  a  battle-song.  But  wo  have  not 
here  so  much  to  do  with  chants  df  hataille — which  generally,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  becoming  epic,  ceased  to  be  popular — as  with  songs 
cx)mpo8ed  by  soldiers  themselves,  and  belonging  to  their  daily  life, 
their  adventures,  their  good  or  bad  fortunes.  The  first  singers  of 
most  of  these  were  the  adventurers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  firee- 
lances,  whose  wild  life  breaks  out  in  them.  If  they  sang  of  their 
battles  it  was  generally  to  some  old  air,  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  with  strangely  different  words  and  rrfmin^  set  to  some  peaceful 
song  of  the  provinces.  Many  curious  military  traditions  are  preserved 
in  these  songs  made  by  the  soldiers  themselves ;  the  best  collection 
of  them,  it  seems,  is  M.  Leroax  de  Lincy's  "  Kecueil  des  Chants 
Historiques  Franvais."  As  the  centuries  pass  on  the  tone  becomes 
more  easy,  more  good-humoured ;  the  music  is  as  much  country- 
dance  as  march.  Till  the  Revolution,  when  the  Marscillam,  of 
coarse,  drove  everything  else  out  of  the  field,  French  soldiers  went 
to  their  campaigns  singing  to  the  tune  of  *'  La  Mere  Michel  a  perdu 
BOO  chat."  After  the  Revolution,  which  certainly,  whatever  it 
may  have  done  for  France,  has  not  added  to  her  outward  joy,  a 
plaintive  tone  comes  in  with  the  songs  of  the  conscripts.  A  few  of 
them,  but  difficult  to  find,  date  back  to  the  kvi^es  of  1793;  most  of 
them  are  traceable  to  the  first  Empire,  and  are  still  popular  in  the 
pttx>vinces. 

"  lis  etiont  faiseux  do  bas ; 
Et  li  c't'heure  ils  soat  soldats." 

M.  Tiersot  finds  in  them  a  **  ton  mtilangS  de  melancolie  pastorale  et 
de  goaaillerie  soldatesque."  This  same  gouaillcric^  or  hu7n€urganloise, 
exists  plentifully  to  this  day  in  the  marching  songs  of  the  French 
army^  made,  it  seems,  on  every  subject  under  the  sun.  In  many 
Foments  now,  however,  silence  while  marching  ia  compulsory,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  likely  that  a  whole  series  of  popular  songs  will  die 
out  and  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  it  is  only  collectors  of  curiosities 
who  will  very  much  miss  such  a  song  as  this,  especially  as  its  spirited 
air  may  find  other  words: 
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"  Ma  capote  a  trois  boutons — Marchons  I 
Ma  capote  a  trois  boutons — Marchons ! 
Marchons  leger',  legere,  >  .• 
Marchons  leg^rement."  |    *  ' 

So  they  go  on  till  they  count  103  buttons. 

The  stndy  of  bngle-calls,  of  drams,  of  all  the  onomatop^es  which 
represent  the  sound  of  instruments,  such  as  Paia-patapan^  Ran  tan 
plan,  Tarare  pon  pon,  Trudon  trudainej  cannot  possibly  occupy  us 
now.  It  is  not  perhaps  of  much  interest,  even  to  folk-Iorists,  and  it 
can  hardly  even  be  called  part  of  the  greater  study  of  la  chanson  popu- 
laire.  From  this  point  of  view  one  also  feels  justified  in  neglecting 
the  cycle  of  drinking-songs,  which  are  not,  as  a  rule,  old  popular 
songs,  but  sometimes  the  work  of  poets  such  as  Basselin  or  Le  Houx, 
sometimes  a  set  of  words  of  little  value  and  no  interest,  set  to  any 
well-known  air.  No  songs  of  this  kind,  and  strangely  few  allusions 
to  the  subject,  have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  among  the 
peasants.  Neither  can  we  do  more  than  mention  the  vaudevilles,  town 
or  street  songs,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  peasants,  and  might 
well  demand  an  article  of  their  own. 

The  subject  of  fHeSj  thoroughly  popular,  and  with  the  dignity  of 
longest  descent,  is  one  that  should  be  studied  in  all  its  history  and 
customs,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  songs  connected  with  it.  Even 
M.  Tiersot's  long  and  interesting  chapter  only  seems  to  touch  the  edge 
of  such  a  subject  as  this.  Its  roots  are  in  heathen  and  in  Celtic 
times ;  and  even  in  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  the  Church  did  not  by 
any  means  entirely  possess  herself  of  this  older  world  of  peasant 
festival,  ruled  by  a  mysterious  Nature.  She  could  only  condemn  many 
of  its  practices  as  diabolical  and  the  work  of  sorcerers.  This  is  the 
world  where,  in  every  country,  one  finds  such  survivals  as  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  plants,  the  symbolism  of  flowers ;  here  comes  in  the  old 
Nature-worship  in  honour  paid  to  wells  and  springs,  in  fires  on  high 
hills,  and  all  the  strange  observances  among  which  students  of  folk- 
lore find  their  greatest  treasures.  All  these  popular  festivak  had 
their  dances,  and  in  consequence  their  songs,  beginning  with  Aguil- 
anevf,  the  feast  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  a  band  of  quiteurs  goes 
round  to  this  day  singing — 

"  Donnez-moi  mes  aguignett<>s 
Aguignola." 

Songs  and  names  vary  in  the  different  provinces,  and  religion  is  mixed 
up  even  with  the  fetes  that  have  no  sx>ecial  religious  meaning.  May- 
day is  one  of  the  oldest  of  these.  Long  before  it  held  its  present 
pla(»  as  "  le  premier  jour  du  mois  de  Marie,"  it  was  the  festival  of 
youth,  and  the  Queen  of  May  was  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with 
flowers.  Her  old  popular  name  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  la  TrimausUte, 
has  never  yet  found  an  explanation.  Her  song,  with  many  variations, 
appears  to  be  as  old  as  her  name : 
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"  C'est  le  Mai,  mois  dc  Mai, 
Cost  lo  joli  aiois  de  Mtii." 

itts  present  form,  this  song  is  Christian  : 

"  En  reveimnt  ile  dans  les  champs 
Xons  ont  trouve  les  bles  f  i  grandji, 
La  blanche  epine  liorissant, 
Dcvniit  Djeu.'' 


Bat  there  are  traces  in  it,  as  in  the  modern  Affuilaneuf,  of  another 
language  and  a  pre-existing  type.  It  is  the  same  with  songs  belong- 
ing to  the  great  old./'Vr  of  Saint  Jean,  the  most  ancient  celebration 
of  the  summer  solstice,  clearly  traceable,  especially  in  Brittany,  to 
Drnid  ceremonies.  Its  moat  popular  song,  ''  Voici  la  Saint  Jean, 
I'heuj-euse  jonmt'''e,"  is  a  mnch  danced  round  the  sacred  bonfire  on  the 
eve  of  the  Saint's  day. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  noels,  so  large  and  interesting  a  series 
that  M.  Tiersot  gives  them  a  chapter  to  themselves.  Quite  as 
popular  thi>ugh  not  so  ancient  as  the  songs  belonging  to  other  fetes 
of  the  year,  they  difler  from  them  in  character  by  being  entirely 
religions  and  Catholic  in  intention.  The  older  festivals  only  took  the 
names  of  saints  to  sanctify  the  old  uatore-worship  to  which  they 
beiloDged.  The  noeh  always  belonged  to  Christmas,  and  to  its  vary- 
ing ceremonies,  still  to  be  met  with  here  and  tbere  in  France.  Whole 
books  of  these  old  noif.-t,  carols,  as  we  call  them,  are  preserved  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  even  in  them  the  religious  character  is  not ' 
wholly  maintained.  They  are  set  to  all  sorts  of  lively  and  profane 
melodies,  and  in  tune  at  least,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
dances,  love- songs,  drinking-songs.  Even  the  words  are  often  of  a 
startling  quaintness  which  borders  on  real  irreverence,  and  the 
Christmas  story  sung  with  such  refraios  as  "  tourlourirette  .... 
lonlanderirette,"  suggests  carious  reflections.  The  whole  subject  of 
/i<H-l.^  and  of  old  Christmas  ceremonies  repays  any  amount  of  study, 
and  lets  in  strange  lights  on  the  French  character-  We  must  not, 
however,  think  that  the  ])opnlar  song  of  France  is  entirely  without 
earnestness  and  true  religious  feeling. 

To  return  to  more  ordinary /rff-soDgs-=it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
»  singing  nation  would  have  its  songs  belonging  to  the  great  events 
of  hitman  life  ;  and  of  these  />'ies  dc  la  rkj  in  the  course  of  a  peasant*s 
toiling  existence,  the  greatest  evidently  is  marriage.  It  may  be — 
generally  is — the  entrance  for  both  on  a  still  more  grinding  round  of 
toil ;  still,  at  the  time,  it  means  rejoicing  ;  and  it  has  a  whole  series 
of  songs  of  its  own,  often  in  dialogue,  sometimes  light  and  profane 
in  tone,  bat  more  generally,  we  are  assured,  of  an  almost  religious 
gravity.  Brittany,  Berry  and  the  West  are  richest  in  the  cJuiuAon 
tU  ntircs  ;  in  the  South  and  East  it  ia   more  ordinary.     One  of  the 
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most  popular  specimens  is  the  song,  universally  knovrn,  of  the  young 
girls,  the  bride's  former  companions : 

"  Vons  n'irez  pins  ao  bal, 
Mudam'  la  mariee." 

Tradition  says  that  this  was  song  to  Anne  of  Bretagne  when  she  waa 
married  at  Nantes  to  Louis  XII.,  in  the  year  1490. 

Death  also  has  its  songs,  or  rather,  its  musical  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions. There  is  a  piercing  sadness  in  the  cru  (rentrrremtni  to  be 
heard  in  various  provinces.  M.  Tiersot  gives  a  specimen  from  Gascony, 
too  long  to  be  quoted  here ;  it  is  full  of  grief  and  tenderness,  the 
lament  for  a  father  loved  and  obeyed  by  all.  Here,  and  in  other 
provinces,  this  song  takes  the  form  of  a  chant  or  recitative,  shrill,  and 
made  up  of  irregular  exclamations. 

"Qii'etz  mort! 
Que  tonrneratz  pa*  jamox  I 
Jam  As  !    Jamps ! " 

In  some  mountain  districts,  Hautes-Alpes  and  Pyrenees,  the  funeral 
songs  are  of  a  more  lyrical  character. 

France  has  never  been  without  her  religious  songs  and  prayers  set 
to  music.  When  the  Latin  language  was  no  longer  understood, 
peasant  faith  and  devotion  invented  such  formulas  as  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  White  Paternoster.  For  a  real  and  most  interesting 
study  of  this  prayer,  of  which  we  here  find  three  versions — Picardy, 
Bresse,  and  Gascony — we  may  refer  to  the  Countess  Martinengo 
Cesaresco's  delightful  and  helpful  book  "  On  the  Study  of  Folk-Songs." 
Rhythm  has  always  been  found  to  help  memory,  and  it  was  by  means 
of  verse  and  music,  even  in  Druid  times,  that  the  people  learned  the 
dogmas  of  their  religion.  Such  ancient  instractiona,  partly  turned 
to  the  service  of  Christianity,  are  still  known  and  repeated  among  the 
Bretons.  They,  too»  have  preserv'ed  the  beautiful  old  (■antiqncs  which 
hold  their  place  as  the  finest  religious  poetry  of  France :  not  sung  in 
the  churches,  but  by  a  thousand  voices  in  the  open  air,  at  pardo7is  or 
Church  festivals,  with  no  accompaniment  but  **  les  bruits  de  la  mer 
ou  la  vent  qui  souffle  k  travers  les  landes.'^ 

There  is  hardly  space  left  for  any  mention  of  Huguenot  songs  and 
psalms,  which,  however,  popular  as  they  became  in  some  parts  of 
France,  cannot  take  their  place  as  specimens  of  the  real  old  chanson 
jHtpulairf.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  early  days  these  psalms  of 
-Marot  and  De  Bt'za  were  sung  to  profane  and  familiar  tunes,  but  that 
later  they  came  to  possess  very  fine  and  striking  melodies  of  their 
own.  The  former  state  of  things  would  hardly  have  gained  Calvin*B 
approval.  '*  Qaand  la  melodie  est  avec,''  he  said,  "  cela  transperoe 
lieaucoup  plus  fort  le  cceur."*  This,  no  doubt,  is  true  in  a  wider  sense 
than  he  meant  it. 

AVe  cannot  here  follow  M.  Tiersot  through  his  study  of  the  rlanf* 
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TuUionaiix  of  France,  among  which  he  counts  "  Vive  Henri  IV.," 
**  9*  ^»"  *^®  *'  Carmagnole,"  and,  last  and  greatest,  the  "  Marseil- 
laise." That  world-famed  song,  the  feeling  of  a  people  breaking  its 
way  through  one  man  into  words  and  music,  is  a  typical  example  of 
a  chant  populaire. 

We  have  thus  explored  a  little  way  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
enchanted  forest ;  the  fairy  wood  of  French  popular  fancy,  through 
whose  paths,  not  too  wild  or  rough  or  tangled,  into  whose  sunny  or 
shady  recesses,  M.  Tiersot's  book  is  a  delightful  guide.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  not  much  disappointment  in  store  for  students  of 
French  popular  song  and  melody,  provided  that  their  expectations 
are  not  quite  unreasonable.  The  treasure  is  worth  digging  for,  and 
the  excavations  are  by  no  means  finished  yet.  The  general  interest 
in  these  studies  and  discoveries  is  rising  higher  day  by  day.  The 
melodies  of  popular  songs,  if  not  the  words,  are  fast  becoming  the 
fashion,  and  are  much  adapted  by  modem  composers.  In  this 
M.  Tiersot  rejoices ;  he  thinks  that  the  art  of  the  future  will  find  a 
new  and  happy  and  vigorous  life  in  the  art  of  the  past : 

"  Et  peut-^tre,  de  cette  union  de  la  science  moderne  avec  la  spontaneite 
du  lyrisme  de  nos  aieux,  il  sortira  quelque  jour  una  de  ces  oeuvi-es  sigiiifi- 
catives,  qui  marquent  une  date  et  meritent  de  demeurer,  parce  qu'elles 
revelent,  d'une  fayon  claire  et  brillante,  les  gofits  s^ulaires  et  I'eternel  genie 
d'une  race." 

Eleanor  C.  Price. 
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THERE  mci'  t«^  senses  in  which  we  may  daim  for  geography  that 
ic  is  a  aeedn^-paint  c-f  the  scieDces.  AU  the  departments  of 
research  vhidft  deal  with  external  Nature  tooch  one  another  in  and 
through  i: — g^ouogy.  botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  as  well  as,  thoagh 
less  direcely.  the  varioos  branches  of  physics.  There  is  no  one  of 
these  wkoee  data  are  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  also  within  the 
province  cf  gei:>graphy ;  none  whoee  oonclosians  have  not  a  material 
bearing  on  sreographical  problems.  And  ge<^raphy  is  also  the  point 
of  ooacact  between  the  sciences  of  Xatnre,  taken  all  together,  and  the 
branches  cf  inqniry  which  deal  with  man  and  his  institntk»is.  Geo- 
graphy gathers  up,  so  to  speak,  the  resnlts  which  the  geologist,  the 
botanisc.  the  zoologist,  and  the  meteorojogist  have  obtained,  and  presents 
them  to  the  student  of  history,  of  economics,  of  politics — we  might, 
pnhaps.  add  of  law,  of  philology,  and  of  architecture — as  an  important 
part  of  the  data  from  which  he  most  start,  and  of  the  materials  to  which 
he  will  hare  to  refer  at  many  points  in  the  progress  of  his  researches. 
It  is  with  this  second  point  of  contact,  this  aspect  of  geography 
as  the  basis  for  history,  that  we  are  to  occupy  oarselres  to>night. 
Understanding  that  the  Scottish  Gec^raphical  Society  desires  to  bring 
into  prominence  what  may  be  called  the  human  side  of  the  science, 
and  to  inculcate  its  signifcanoe  for  those  who  devote  themselTeB  to 
the  presently  urgent  problems  of  civilised  society,  I  have  dioeen,  as 
not  unsuitable  to  an  inaugnral  address,  a  subject  whidi  beloogs 
afanost  equally  to  physical  and  descriptive  geology  on  the  one  side,  to 
fcirtnrj-  and  eeanomics  on  the  other.  The  movements  of  the  races  and 
tnbn  of  ■ankfml  over  the  surface  of  our  planet  are  in  the  fint 

I  deixveiei  as  the  fint  meeting  of  the  Londoa  Biancli  of  the 
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instance  determined  mainly  by  the  physical  conditions  of  its  surface 
and  its  atmosphere  ;  but  they  become  themselves  a  part,  and  indeed  a 
great  part,  of  history :  they  create  nations  and  build  up  states ;  they 
determine  the  extension  of  languages  and  laws  ;  they  bring  wealth  to 
some  regions  and  leave  others  neglected ;  they  mark  out  the  routes 
of  commerce  and  aifect  the  economic  relations  of  different  countries. 

No  line  of  historical  inquiry  seta  before  us  more  clearly  at  every 
i^age  the  connection  between  man  as  an  associative  being — toiling, 
trading,  warring,  ruling,  legislating — and  that  physical  environment 
whose  influence  over  his  development  is  none  the  less  potent  and 
constant  because  he  has  learnt  in  obeying  it  to  rule  it  and  to  make 
it  yield  to  him  constantly  increasing  benefits.  The  topic  is  so  large 
and  branches  off  into  so  many  other  cognate  inquiries,  that  you 
will  not  expect  me,  within  the  naiTow  limits  of  an  address,  to  do 
more  than  draw  its  outlines,  enumerate  the  priacipal  causes  whos« 
action  it  sets  before  us,  touch  upon  its  history,  and  refer  to  a  few 
out  of  the  many  problems  its  consideration  raises.  The  migra- 
tions of  peoples  have  been  among  the  most  potent  factors 
ia  making  the  world  of  to-day  dilTerent  from  the  world  of 
thirty  centuries  ago.  If  they  continue  they  will  be  scarcely  less 
potent  in  their  influence  on  the  futare  of  the  race  j  if  they  cease, 
that  cessation  will  itself  be  a  fact  of  the  highest  economic  and  social 
significance. 

At  the  outset  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  different  forms 
which  movements  of  populatiou  have  taken.  These  forms  may  be 
grouped  under  three  heads,  which  I  propose  to  call  by  the  names  of 
Transference,  Dispersionj  and  Permeation — names  which  need  a  few 
words  of  illustration. 

By  Transference  I  mean  that  form  of  migration  in  which  the  whole, 

or  a  large  majority,  of  a  race  or  tribe  quits  its  ancient  seats  in  a  body 

and  moves  into  some  other  region.     Such  migrations  seldom  occur 

except  in  the  case  of  nomad    peoples  who  are  little  attached  to  any 

particular  piece  of  soil :  but  we  may  almost  class  among  the  nomads 

tribes  who,   like  oar  own  remote  Teutonic  ancestors,  although  they 

cultivate   the  soil,   put   no  capital  into  it   in  the  \>ay  of  permanent 

improvements,   and   build    no    dwellings   of    brick    or    stone.     The 

prehistoric  migrations  usually  belonged  to  this  form,  and  so  did  that 

J,  great  series  of  movements  which  brought  the  northern  races  into  the 

'Boman  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.     In  modern 

times  we  find  few  instances,  becanse  such  nomad  races  as  remain  are 

.now   shut    up     within    narrow    limits    by    the    settled    States    that 

iMirroand  them,  which  have  possessed,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder 

[and  of  standing  armies,    enormously  superior  defensive  strength.* 

•  In  17*1  a  great  Kalmuk  horde  moved  en  matte  from  the  steppes  of  the  Caspian  to 
Ihc  frontiers  of  China,  luaing  more  than  tolf  its  numbers  ou  tho  way, 
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We  should,  howoTer,  have  had  an  interesting  case  to  point  to  htd. 
the  Dutch,  when  pressed  by  the  power  of  Philip  II.,  embraced  the  offer 
that  came  to  them  from  England  to  migrate  in  a  body  and  establish 
themselves,  their  dairying,  their  flax  culture,  and  their  linen  maniifiM>> 
ture  in  the  rich  pastures  and  humid  air  of  Ireland. 

Under  the  head  of  migrations  by  Dispersion,  I  include  those  cases 
in  which  a  tribe  or  race,  while  retaining  its  ancient  seats,  overflows 
into  new  lands,  whether  vacant  or  already  occupied ;  in  the  latter 
event  sometimes  ejecting  the  original  inhabitants,  sometimes  fusing- 
with  them,  sometimes  dwelling  among  them,  but  remaining  distincL 

Examples  are  furnished  by  the  case  of  the  Norsemen,  who  found 
Iceland  practically  vacant,  while  in  England  they  became  easily,  in 
Ireland  and  Gaul  more  slowly,  mingled  with  the  previous  inhabitants. 
When  our  own  ancestors  came  from  the  Frisiau  coast  they  slew  or 
drove  out  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  population ;  when  the  Franks  entered 
Gaul  they  became  commingled  with  it.  It  is  by  such  a  process  of 
dispersion  that  the  British  race  has  spread  itself  out  over  North 
America  and  Australasia.  In  much  smaller  numbers,  the  Spaniards 
diffased  themselves  over  southern  North  America,  and  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  South  America ;  and  by  a  similar  process  the 
Russians  have  for  two  centuries  been  very  slowly  filling  the  better  parts 
of  Siberia.  Whether  in  each  case  of  dispersion  the  migrating  popular 
tion  becomes  fused  with  that  which  it  finds,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
difference  between  the  level  of  civilisation  of  the  two  races.  Between 
the  English  settlers  in  North  America  and  the  native  Indians  there 
has  been  hardly  any  mixture  of  blood ;  between  the  French  in  Canada 
and  the  Indians  there  was  a  little  more ;  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  less  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Mexico  there  has  been  so 
much  that  the  present  Mexican  nation  is  a  mixed  one,  the  native 
blood  doubtless  predominating.  Something,  however,  also  depends  on 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  races ;  and  sometimes  religion  keeps 
a  dispersed  people  from  commingling  with  those  among  whom  it  dwells, 
as  has  happened  in  the  cose  of  the  Jews,  the  Armenians,  and  the 
Parsees.  These  last  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  extremely  small 
nation — for  there  are  not  80,000  of  them  all  told — who,  without  any 
political  organisation,  have  by  virtue  of  their  religion  preserved  their 
identity  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Dispersion  has  been  the 
most  widely  operative  form  of  migration  in  modem  times,  owing  to 
those  improvements  in  navigation  which  have  enabled  remote  parts  of 
our  large  world,  separated  by  broad  and  stormy  seas,  to  be  colonised 
more  easily  than  in  the  tiny  world  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  times  was 
possible  even  by  land. 

The  third  form,  which  we  may  call  Permeation  or  Assimilation,  is 
not  in  strictness  a  form  of  migration  at  all,  because  it  may  exist 
Where  the  number  of  persons  changing  their  dwelling-place  is 
extremely  small ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  reckoned  with  the  other  two 
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forms  becanse  it  produces  effects  closely  resembling  theirs  in  altering 
the  character  of  a  population.  I  use  the  term  Permeation  to  cover 
those  instances,  both  nnmeroas  and  important,  in  which  one  race  or 
nation  so  spreads  over  another  race  or  nation  its  language,  its  litera- 
ture, its  religion,  its  institutions,  its  customs,  or  some  one  or  more  of 
these  sources  of  influence,  as  to  impart  its  own  character  to  the  nation 
so  influenced,  and  thus  to  supersede  the  original  type  by  its  own.  In 
such  a  process  the  infusion  of  new  blood  from  the  stronger  people  to 
the  weaker  may  be  comparatively  slight,  yet  if  sufficient  time  be 
allowed,  the  process  may  end  by  a  virtual  identification  of  the  two.  Of 
course,  when  there  is  much  intermarriage,  not  only  does  the  change 
proceed  faster,  but  it  tells  on  the  permeating  as  well  as  on  the 
permeated  race.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  diffusion  of  a  civilisation 
with  little  immixture  of  blood  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the 
Gre^k  language,  ideas,  and  manners  upon  the  countries  round  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  upon  Asia  Minor. 
>  The  native  languages  to  some  extent  held  their  ground  for  a  while  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  interior,  but  the  upper  classes  and  the 
whole  type  of  culture  became  everywhere  Hellenic.  In  the  same 
way  the  Romans  Ilomanised  Gaul  and  Spain  and  North  Africa. 
In  the  same  way  the  Arabs  in  the  centuries  immediately  after 
ICohammed  Arabised  not  only  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  the  whole  of 
North  Africa,  down  to  and  including  the  maritime  parts  of  Morocco, 
and  have  in  later  times,  though  to  a  far  smaller  extent,  established  the 
influence  of  their  language  and  religion  on  the  coasts  of  East  Africa 
and  in  parts  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
though  our  data  are  scanty,  that  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  the  Aryan 
tribes,  who  entered  India  at  a  very  remote  time,  diffused  their  language, 
religioD,  and  customs  over  Northern  Hindustan  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
,  Bengal,  changing  to  some  extent  the  dark  races  whom  they  found  in 
!  pooeesion  of  the  country,  but  being  also  so  cximmingled  with  those 
more  numerous  races  as  to  lose  much  of  their  own  character.  Ilinduiam 
and  languages  derived  from  Sanskrit  came  to  prevail  fi-om  the  Indus 
to  the  Brahmaputra,  although  it  would  seem  that  to  the  east  of 
the  Jumna  the  proportion  of  Aryan  intruders  was  very  small.  We 
ourselves  in  India  are  giving  to  the  educated  and  wealthier  class 
so  much  that  is  English  in  the  way  of  ideas  and  literature  that  if 
the  process  continues  for  another  century,  our  tongue  may  have  become 
the  lint/ua  /'rancu  of  India,  and  our  type  of  civilisation  have  extinguished 
all  ethers.  Yet  if  this  happens  it  will  happen  with  no  mixture  of 
blood  between  the  European  and  the  native  races,  possibly  with  little 
social  intimacy  between  them.  The  instances  just  mentioned  show  in 
what  different  ways  and  varying  degrees  assimilation  may  take  place. 
In  aome  of  them  the  assimilated  race  still  retains  a  distinct  national 
character.  The  Moor  of  Morocco,  for  instance,  differs  from  the  Arab 
mncb  as  the  Greek". speaking  Syrian  and  the  Latin-speaking  Lusitanian 
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differed  from  a  Greek  of  Attica  or  a  Roman  of  Latium.  Bat  the 
Finnisli  tribes  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Rossia,  Voguls,  Tclieremisses, 
Tchuvasses,  and  Mordvins,  who  have  been  gradually  Russified 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  are  on  their  way  to  become  prac- 
tically undiatinguishable  from  the  true  Slavonic  Russians  of  Kiefi. 
And  to  come  nearer  home,  the  Celts  of  Cornwall  have  been  Anglified, 
and  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  in  many  districts  become 
aasimilated  to  the  Lowland  Scotch,  with  no  gi-eat  intermixture  of 
blood. 

It  is  worth  while  to  be  exact  in  distinguishing  this  process  of 
Permeation  from  cases  of  Dispersion,  because  the  two  often  go  together 
—that  is  to  say,  the  migration  of  a  certain,  though  perhaps  a  small^ 
number  of  persons  of  a  vigorous  and  masterful  race  into  a  territory 
inhabited  by  another  race  of  less  force,  or  perhaps  on  a  lowor  level  of 
culture,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  predominance  of  the  stronger  type, 
or  at  any  rate  by  such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  whole  population 
as  leads  men  in  later  times  to  assume  that  the  number  of  migrating 
persons  must  have  been  largo.  The  cases  of  the  Greeks  in  Western 
Asia  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  are  in  point.  We  talk  of 
Asia  Jlinor  as  if  it  had  become  a  Greek  country  under  Alexander's 
successors,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  Spanish  countries  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  yet  in  botli  instances  the  native  population  must  have  largely 
preponderated.  If  therefore  we  were  to  look  only  at  the  changes  which 
the  speech,  the  customs,  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  nations  have 
undergone,  we  might  be  disposed  to  attribute  too  much  to  the  mere 
movement  of  races,  too  little  to  the  influences  which  force  of  character, 
fertility  of  intellect,  and  command  of  scientific  resource  have  exer- 
cisedj  and  are  still  exercising,  as  the  leading  races  become  more  and 
more  the  owners  and  rulers  of  the  backward  regions  of  the  world. 

II.  Wo  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  have  been  the  main  causes 
to  which  an  outflow  or  an  overflow  of  population  from  one  region  to 
another  is  due.  Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  cases  of  small  colonies 
founded  for  special  purposes,  these  causes  maybe  reduced  to  three.  They 
are  Food,  War,  and  Labour,  These  three  correspond  in  a  sort  of  rongh 
way  to  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  first  belonging 
•especially  to  his  savage  and  semi-civilised  conditions,  the  second  to 
that  in  which  he  organises  himself  in  political  communities  and  uses 
his  organisation  to  prey  upon  or  reduce  to  servitude  his  weaker 
neighbour ;  the  third  to  that  wherein  industry  and  commerce  have 
become  the  ruling  factors  in  his  society  and  wealth  the  main  object  of 
his  efforts.  The  correspondence,  however,  is  far  from  exact,  because 
the  need  of  subsistence  remains  through  the  combative  and  the  indus- 
trial periods  a  potent  cause  of  migration,  while  the  love  of  war  and 
plunder,  active  even  among  savages,  is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the 
mature  civilisation  of  to-day. 

In  speaking  of  food,  or  rather  the  want  of  food,  as  a  canse,  we 
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innst  include  several  sets  of  cases.  One  is  that  in  whicb.  sheer 
hanger,  due  perhaps  to  a  drought  or  a  hard  winter,  drives  a  tribe  to 
move  to  some  new  region  where  the  beasts  of  chase  are  more  numerous, 
or  the  pastures  are  not  exhausted,  or  a  more  copious  rainfall  favours 
agriculture.*  Another  is  that  of  a  tribe  increasing  so  fast  that  the 
pre-existing  means  of  subsistence  no  longer  suffice  for  its  wants. 
And  a  third  is  that  where,  whether  or  not  famine  be  present  to  spur 
its  action,  a  people  conceives  the  desire  for  life  in  a  richer  soil  or  a 
more  genial  climate.  To  one  or  other  of  these  cases  we  may  refer 
nearly  all  the  movements  of  populations  in  primitive  times,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  those  which  brought  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  tribes  into  the  Roman  Empire.  They  had  a  hard  life  in 
northern  and  eastern  Europe  ;  their  natural  growth  exceeded  the 
resources  which  their  pastoral  or  village  area  supplied,  and  when  once 
one  or  two  had  begun  to  press  upon  their  neighbours,  the  disturbance 
was  felt  by  etich  in  succession  until  some,  pushed  up  against  the  very 
gates  of  the  Empire,  found  those  gates  undefended,  entered  the 
tempting  countries  that  lay  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean, 
and  drew  others  on  to  follow.  Of  modern  instances  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  stream  of  emigration  which  began  to  swell  out  of 
Ireland  after  the  great  famine  of  1816-7,  and  which  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  tlow. 

Among  civilised  peoples  the  same  force  is  felt  in  a  slightly  different 
form.  As  population  increases  the  competition  for  the  means  of 
liveliliood  becomes  more  intense,  white  at  the  same  time  the  standard 
of  comfort  tends  to  rise.  Hence  those  on  whom  the  pressure 
falls  heaviest  (if  they  .nre  not  too  shiftless  to  move),  and  those  who 
have  the  keenest  wish  to  better  their  condition,  forsake  their  homes 
for  lands  that  lie  under  another  sun.  It  is  thus  that  the  Russian 
peasantry  have  been  steadily  moving  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  European  Russia,  till  they  have  now  occupied  the  soil  down 
to  the  very  foot  of  Caucasus  for  some  50O  miles  from  the  point 
they  had  reached  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  thus  that, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Greek-speaking  population  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  creeping  eastward  up  the  river  valleys, 
and  beginning  to  re-colonise  the  interior  of  that  once  prosperous 
region.  It  is  thus  that  North  America  and  Australasia  have  been 
filled  by  the  overflow  of  Europe  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
for  before  that  time  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada  had  been  mainly  a  home  growth  from  the  small  seeds 
planted  200  years  earlier.  That  the  mere  spirit  of  enterprise,  apart 
from  the  increase  of  population,  counts  for  little  as  a  cause  of 
migration,  seems  to  be  shown  not  only  by  the   slight  outflow  from 

A  BUCoesBioD  of  dry  seasons,  which  may  merely  diminish  the  harvest  of  those  who 
iblt  tolernbly  humid  regions,  will  produce  such  a  famiac  in  the  inner  parts  of  a 
tfDHitt  like  Asia  tka  to  force  the  people  to  seek  some  better  dwelling-place. 
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Europe  during  last  century,  but  by  the  fact  that  France,  where 
the  population  is  practically  stationary,  sends  out  no  emigrants  save 
a  few  to  Algeria,  while  the  steady  movement  from  Norway  and  Sweden 
does  little  more  than  relieve  the  natural  growth  of  the  population  of 
those  countries.  As  regards  European  emigration  to  America,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  steadily 
extending,  not  only  eastwards  towards  the  inland  parts  of  Europe, 
but  also  downwards  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  tapping,  so  to  speak, 
lower  and  lower  strata.  Between  1810  and  1830  the  flow  towards 
America  was  chiefly  from  the  British  Isles.  From  18 II'  onwards, 
it  began  to  be  considerable  from  Germany  also,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  from  Scandinavia,  reaching  a  figure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  the  European  continent  in  each  year.  From  Ger- 
many the  migratory  tendency  spread  into  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Po- 
land, and  the  other  Slavonic  regions  of  the  Austi-o-Hungarian 
monarchy,  as  well  as  into  Italy.  To-day  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States,  who  had  welcomed  industrious  Germans  and  hardy  Scan- 
dinavians because  both  made  good  citizens,  become  daily  more 
restive  under  the  ignorant  and  semi-civilised  masses  whom  Central 
Europe  flings  upon  their  shores.  At  the  other  end  of  the  world,  the 
vast  emigration  from  China  is  partly  attributable  to  the  need  of  food ; 
but  to  this  I  shall  recur  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Labour. 
The  second  of  our  causes  is  War.  In  early  times,  or  among  the  ruder 
peoples,  it  is  rather  to  be  called  plunder,  for  most  of  their  wars  were 
undertaken  less  for  permanent  conquest  than  for  booty.  The  invasions 
of  Britain  by  the  English,  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  of  England  and  Scot- 
land by  the  Norsemen  and  Danes,  all  began  with  mere  piratical  or 
raiding  expeditions,  though  ending  in  considerable  transfers  of  popu- 
lation. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conquest  of  Pegu  and 
Arracan  by  the  Burmese  in  last  century  and  (to  a  smaller  extent) 
of  that  southward  movement  of  the  wild  Chin  and  Kachyen  tribes 
whom  our  present  rulers  of  Burmah  find  so  troublesome.  So 
the  conquests  of  Egypt  and  Persia  by  the  first  successors  of  the 
Prophet,  so  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards, 
though  tinged  with  religious  propagandism,  were  primarily  expeditions 
in  search  of  plunder.  This  character,  indeed,  belongs  all  through 
to  the  Spanish  migrations  to  the  New  World.  Apparently  few 
people  went  from  Spain,  meaning,  like  our  colonists  a  century  later,  to 
make  a  living  by  their  own  labour  from  the  soil  or  from  commerce, 
which,  indeed,  the  climate  of  Central  and  South  America  would  have 
rendered  a  more  difficult  tusk.  They  went  to  enrich  themselves  by 
robbing  the  natives  or  by  getting  the  precious  metals  from  the  toil  of 
natives  in  the  mines,  a  form  of  commercial  enterprise  whose  methods 
made  it  scarcely  distinguishable  from  rapine.  In  modem  times  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metals  has  helped  to  swell  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration, as  when  ^  disoovered   in   California  in  184G  and  in 
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Australia  a  little  later ;  bat  in  these  instances,  though  enrichment 
is  the  object,  rapine  is  no  longer  the  means.  There  are,  however,  other 
senses  in  which  we  may  call  war  a  source  of  movements  of  races.  It 
was  military  policy  which  planted  the  Saxons  in  Transylvania  and 
the  French  in  Lower  Canada  ;  it  is  military  policy  which  has  settled 
Russian  colonies,  sometimes  armed,  sometimes  of  agricultural  Dis- 
senters, along  the  Transcaucasian  frontiers  and  on  the  further  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  It  was  military  policy  which  led  Shalmaneser  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar t-o  carry  off  large  parts  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah 
to  settle  them  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  or  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.* 

As  regards  the  more  regular  conquests  made  by  civilised  States  in 
modern  times,  such  as  those  of  Finland,  Poland,  Transcaucasia  and 
Transcaspia  by  Russia,  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  of 
India  and  Cape  Colony  by  Great  Britain,  of  Cochin  China  and  Annam 
by  France,  it  may  be  said  that  they  seldom  result  in  any  considerable 
transfer  of  population.  Such  effects  as  they  have  are  rather  due  to 
that  process  of  Permeation  which  we  have  already  considered. 

Labour  (i.» .,  the  need  for  labour)  becomes  a  potent  cause  of  migra- 
tions in  this  way — that  the  necessity  for  having  in  particular  parts  of 
the  world  men  who  can  undertake  a  given  kind  of  toil  under  given 
climatic  conditions  draws  snch  men  to  those  countries  from  their 
previous  dwelling-place.  This  set  of  cases  differs  from  the  cases  of  migra- 
tions in  search  of  subsistence,  because  the  migrating  population  may 
have  been  tolerably  well  off  at  home.  As  the  food  migrations  have  been 
described  as  an  outflow  from  countries  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  so 
in  these  cases  of  labour  migration  what  we  remark  is  the  inflow  of 
naaBes  of  men  to  fill  a  vacuum — that  is,  to  supply  the  absence  in  the 
country  to  which  they  move  of  the  sort  of  workpeople  it  requires. 
However,  it  often  happens  that  the  two  phenomena  coincide,  the 
vacuum  in  one  country  helping  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  influx 
from  those  other  countries  whose  population  is  already  superabundant. 
This  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  most  remarkable  of  such  recent 
overflows,  that  of  the  Chinese  over  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  need  of  Western  America  for  cheap  labour  to  make 
railways  and  to  cultivate  large  areas  just  brought  under  tillage,  as 
well  as  to  supply  domestic  service,  drew  the  Chinese  to  California  and 
Oregon,  and  bat  for  the  stringent  prohibitions  of  recent  legislation 
would  have  brought  many  thousands  of  them  into  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Similar  conditions  were  drawing  them  in  great  numbers  to  Australia, 
and  especially  to  North  Queensland,  whose  climate  is  too  hot  for  whites 
to  work  in  the  fields ;  but  here,  also,  the  influx  has  been  stopped  by 
law.  They  were  beginning  to  form  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  Hawaiian  isles  that  public  opinion  there  compelled  the 


•  So  the  Siamose,  after  their  conquest  of  Tenasscrim,  carried  off  many  of  tbeT-iliiin 
popolation  aa<l  .settled  tbern  near  Bajjgkok,  where  thcv  remain  as  a  ilistinct  population 
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sugar  planters  to  cease  importing  them,  and,  in  order  to  balance  them, 
Portuguese  labour  was  brought  from  the  Azores,  and  Japanese  from 
Japan.  Into  Siam  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  over  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, Chinese  migration  goes  on  steadily;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  in  time  this  element  maybe  the  prevailing  one  in  the  whole  of  Indo- 
China  and  the  adjoining  islands,  for  the  Chinese  are  not  only  a  more 
prolific  but  altogether  a  stronger  and  hardier  stock  than  either  their  rela- 
tives  the  Shans,  Burmese,  and  Annamese,  or  their  less  immediate  neigh- 
bours the  Malays.  If  in  the  distant  future  there  comes  to  be  a  time 
in  which,  the  weaker  races  having  been  trodden  down  or  absorbed  by 
the  more  vigorous,  few  are  left  to  strive  for  the  mastery  of  the  world, 
the  Chinese  will  be  one  of  those  few.  None  has  a  greater  tenacity 
of  life. 

Not  unlike  these  Chinese  migrations,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  that 
of  Santhals  to  Assam,  and  of  South  Indian  coolies  to  Ceylon  (where 
the  native  population  was  comparatively  indolent),  and  latterly  to  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  sea.  Here  there  has  been  a  deliberate 
importation  of  labourers  by  those  who  needed  their  labour  ;  and, 
although  the  labourers  have  intended  to  return  home  after  a  few 
years'  service,  and  are  indeed,  under  British  regulations,  supplied 
with  return  passage  tickets,  permanent  settlements  are  likely  to 
result,  for  the  planters  of  Guiana,  for  instance,  have  little  prospect  of 
supplying  themselves  in  any  other  way  with  the  means  of  working 
their  estates.  The  coolies  would  doubtless  be  brought  to  tropical 
Australia  also,  but  for  the  dislike  of  the  colonists  to  the  regulations 
insisted  on  by  the  Indian  Government :  so  instead  of  them  cornea 
that  importation  of  Tacific  islanders  into  North  Queensland  which 
is  now  a  matter  of  so  ranch  controversy.  Under  very  different 
ccmditions  we  find  the  more  spontaneous  immigration  of  French 
Canadians  into  the  northern  United  States,  where  they  obtain 
employment  in  the  factories,  and  are  now  becoming  permanently 
resident.  At  first  they  came  only  to  work  till  they  had  earned  some- 
thing wherewith  to  live  better  at  home  ;  but  it  constantly  happens  that 
such  temporary  migration  is  the  prelude  to  permanent  occupation.  So 
th©  Irish  reapers  used  to  come  to  England  and  Scotland  before  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  to  the  English  and  Scottish  towns  swelled 
to  great  proportions  in  1847.  The  Italians  who  now  go  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  less  frequently  return  than  did  their  predecessors 
of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  all  these  instances  the  transfer  of  population  due  to  a  demand 
for  labour  has  been,  or  at  least  has  purported  to  be,  a  voluntary 
transfer.  But  by  far  the  largest  of  all  such  transfers,  now  happily 
at  an  end,  was  involuntary — I  mean  that  of  Africans  carried  to 
America  to  cultivate  the  soil  there  for  the  benefit  of  white  proprietors.' 


*  I  do  not 
rlat,!  as  to 
the  Wfst,  r 


,  f(,i.  Klavefradf' 
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From  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  destruction  of  the 
native  Indians  by  their  Spanish  taskmasters  in  the  Antilles  started  the 
slave-trade,*  down  to  our  own  times,  when  slavers  still  occasionally 
landed  their  cargoes  in  Brazil,  the  number  of  negroes  carried  from 
Africa  to  America  must  be  reckoned  by  many  miUions.  In  17^1  it 
was  estimated  that  sixty  thousand  were  carried  annually  to  the  West 
Indies  alone.  The  change  effected  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
along  the  southern  coasts  of  North  America,  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  in  some  districts  of  Brazil,  the  negroes  form  the  largest  part  of 
the  population.  Their  total  number,  which  in  the  United  States 
alone  exceeds  seven  millions,  cannot  be  less  than  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  millions.  They  increase  rapidly  in  South  Carolina  and  the 
GuH"  States  of  the  Union,  are  stationary  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  in 
Central  America  seem  to  diminish. 

Though  some  have  suggested  their  re-mlgratlon  to  Africa,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  this  will  take  place  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will, 
except  perhaps  in  the  unsettled  tropical  interior  of  the  less  elevated 
parts  of  South  America,  spread  beyond  the  area  which  they  now 
occupy.  The  slave-trade  is.  unfortunately,  not  yet  extinct  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  but  it  has  caused  so  comparatively  slight  a 
transfer  of  population  from  that  continent  to  Arabia,  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  Persia,  as  not  to  require  discussion  here. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  a  passing  reference  may  be 
made  to  two  other  causes  of  migration,  which,  thongh  their  eJBFects 
have  been  comparatively  small,  are  not  without  interest — reli- 
gion and  the  love  of  freedom.  Religion  has  operated  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes  it  has  led  to  the  removal  of  persona  of  a  particulai*  faith, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  an  event  which  affected  not  only  Spain  but 
Europe  generally,  by  sending  many  capable  Spanish  Jews  to  Holland, 
and  others  to  the  Turkish  East.  Similar  motives  led  Philip  III.  to 
expel  the  Moriscoes  in  A.r>.  IfJOl),  The  present  Jewish  emigration 
from  Kassia  is  also  partially — thoagh  only  partially — traceable  to  this 
cause.  In  another  class  of  cases  religion  has  been  one  of  the  motive 
forces  in  prompting  war  and  conquest,  as  when  the  Arabs  overthrew  the 
dominions  of  the  Sassanid  kings,  overran  the  eastern  part  of  the  East 

or  six  centuries,  and  have  sen sihlr  f hanged  the  character  nf  the  popalation  of  the 
countries  round  the  Adrintio  and  ^Kgeaii.  Hero,  of  course,  there  was  no  question  of 
clitnatf.  but  8l;«v<  s  wdf  o;in;.'ht  because  thrir  captors  did  nnt  wish  to  work  themselves. 
The  i.lavc  trmle  pn>rt  ist-rl  hr  the  merchants  of  Bristol  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
ami  that  praetised  by  tlie  Turkomans  reoentlT,  resemble  these  ancient  forms  of  the 
pr!»<?t  ?<«'». 

^f    negroe**  were  brought  from  Morocco   to  Portng-al  in  1442,  soon  after 
V.  i  '-ejran   to  be   brought  in  larpe   numbers  from  the  CJuinca  coasts.     There 

V  >  some  in  Hii^paniola  in  1.W2  ;  and  after  lal7  the  trade  from  Africa  seems 

»«■  n  regularly,  t}iongh  it  did  not  become  large  till  a  still  Inter  date.     Laa 

(".•i  '  bitterly  repent  the  qualified  approval  he  had  given  to  it,  in  the  interests 

of  ines  of  the  Antilles,  whom  labour  in  the  mines  was  swiftly  destroying ; 

bu.  irnplefe  error  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  him. 
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Roman  Empire,  subjugated  North  Africa  and  Spain  ;  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  America,  where  the  missionary  spirit  went 
band  in  hand  with,  and  was  not  felt  to  be  incompatible  with,  the 
greed  for  gold  and  the  harshest  means  of  satisfying  it.  The  latest 
American  instance  may  be  found  in  the  occupation  and  government  of 
Paraguay  by  the  Jesuits.  Finally,  we  sometimes  find  religious  feel- 
ing the  cause  of  peaceful  emigrations.  The  case  which  has  proved 
of  most  historical  significance  is  that  of  the  Puritan  settlement  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  among  those  of  less  note  may  be 
reckoned  the  flight  of  the  Persian  Fire  Worshippers  to  Western  India ; 
the  Huguenot  settlements  in  Brazil  and  on  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  North  America,  destroyed  soon  after  their  foundation  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  the  later  flight  of  the  French 
Protestants  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  the 
emigration  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  to  the  United  States  in  last 
century ;  the  foundation  of  various  German  colonies  at  Tiflia  and 
other  places  in  the  Russian  dominions.*  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  one 
striking  instance  of  expatriation  for  the  sake  of  freedom — that  of  the 
petty  chieftains  of  Western  Norway,  who  settled  Iceland  in  the  ninth 
centuiy  to  escape  the  growing  power  of  King  Harold  the  Fairhaired. 
III.  From  this  political  side  of  our  subject  we  return  to  its  physical 
aspects  in  considering  the  lines  which  migration  has  tended  to  follow. 
These  have  usually  been  the  lines  of  least  resistance — i,e.,  those  in 
which  the  fewest  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mountains,  deserts,  seas, 
and  dense  forests  have  had  to  be  encountered.  The  march  of  warlike 
tribes  in  early  times,  and  the  movements  of  groups  of  emigrants  by 
land  in  modem  times,  have  generally  been  along  river  valleys  and 
across  the  lowest  and  easiest  passes  in  moantain  ranges.  The  valley  of 
the  lower  Danube  has  for  this  reason  an  immense  historical  importance, 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  tenth,  for  it  was  along  its  levels  that 
the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Magyars,  besides  several  of  the  Slavonic  tribes, 
moved  in  to  occupy  the  countries  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Theiss.  While  the  impassable  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  has  at  all 
times  prevented  any  movements  of  population  from  Thibet  and 
Eastern  Turkistan,  the  passes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  and 
especially  the  Khaiber  and  the  Bolan,  have  given  access  to  many 
invading  or  immigrating  masses,  from  the  days  of  the  primitive 
Aryans  to  those  of  Ahmed  Shah  Durani  in  last  century.  So  in 
Europe  the  Alpine  passes  have  had  much  to  do  with  directing  the 
oonrse  of  streams  of  invaders  to  Italy  :  so  in  North  America,  while 
the  northern  line  of  settlement  was  indicated  by  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lftwrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  chief  among  the  more  southerly 

*  The  Tiftis  Germans  left  Wnrtemburg  in  order  to  aro'-' ♦^-  "'"  -^^  '^"  -ir—f^ns 
hymn-book.     The  Mennonites  went  to  Soathem  Rufle>Ui  lu  nt 

the  promise  made  to  them  by  Catherine  IL  has  recently  i  .      ^^e 

lately  been   departing  to  America  lest  they  sboxild  be  com|Hiiit;«i   lu  serve  in  the 
Boasian  army. 
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lines  was  that  from  Virginia  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  over  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  long  the  only  practicable  route  across  the  middle 
Alleghanies. 

Of  migrations  by  sea  it  has  already  been  remarked  that,  owing  to 
improvements  in  navigation,  they  have  now  become  practically  inde- 
pendent of  distance  or  any  other  obstacle.  In  earlier  times  also  they 
played  a  considerable  part,  but  only  in  the  case  of  such  seafaring 
peoples  as  the  Phcenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Northmen — instances 
in  which  the  number  of  persons  transferred  must  have  been  com- 
pttratively  sruall,  though  the  historical  results  were  profound.  Those 
which  most  nearly  approach  the  character  of  national  movements  were 
the  transfer  of  a  vigorous  Pha-nician  shoot  to  Carthage,  of  a  mass  of 
Greeks  to  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles 
to  Britain. 

The  most  important  physical  factor  in  determining  lines  of  move- 
ment has,  however,  been  climate.  Speaking  broadly,  migration  follows 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  or,  more  precisely,  the  lines  of  equal  mean 
temperature,  and  not  so  much,  I  think,  of  mean  annual  heat  aa  of  mean 
winter  heat.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  often  evince 
*  desire  to  move  into  warmer  ones,  they  seem  never  to  transfer  them« 
selves  directly  to  one  differing  greatly  from  that  to  which  they  are 
aocostomed  ;  while  no  people  of  the  tropics  has  ever,  so  far  as  I 
know,  settled  in  any  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  is  one 
instance  of  a  North  European  race  establishing  itself  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean — the  Vandals  in  North  Africa;  and  the 
Bnlgarians  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  from  the  still  sterner 
winters  of  the  middle  Volga.  But  in  the  few  cases  of  northward 
movement,  as  in  that  of  the  Lapps,  the  cause  lies  in  the  irresistible 
preesure  of  stronger  neighbours  ;  and  probably  a  similar  pressure 
drove  the  Fuegians  into  their  inhospitable  isle. 

The  tendency  to  retain  similar  climatic  conditions  is  illustrated  by 
the  colonisation  of  North  America.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
took  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  neglecting  the  cooler  parts. 
The  French  and  the  English  settled  in  the  temperate  zone ;  and  it 
was  not  till  this  century  that  the  country  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
began  to  be  occupied  by  incomers  from  the  Carolinas  and  northern 
Georgia.  When  the  Scandinavian  immigration  began,  it  flowed  to 
the  north-west,  and  has  filled  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
the  Dakotas.  And  when  the  Icelanders  sought  homes  in  the  New 
World,  they  chose  the  northernmost  place  they  could  find  by  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  Manitoba.  So  the  internal  movements 
of  population  within  the  United  States  have  been  along  the  parallels 
of  latitude.  The  men  of  New  England  have  gone  west  into  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  whence  their  children  have  gone  still 
further  west  to  Illinois,  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Similarly 
tlie  overflow  of  Virginia  poured  into  Kentucky  and  Teaueseee,  and 
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thence  into  eouthem  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  while  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  Carolinas  that  Georgia,  Alabama,  ]\Iississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas 
have  been  settled.  Oregon  is  the  only  Northern  State  that  has  received 
any  considerable  number  of  immigrants  from  the  old  Slave  States ; 
and  Western  Oregon  enjoys,  in  respect  of  its  maritime  position,  an 
equable  climate,  with  winters  milder  than  those  of  Missouri. 

IV.  Without  attempting  to  present  a  chronological  view  of  the 
principal  mi^Tations  by  which  the  population  of  the  world  has  been 
shifted,  I  will  attempt  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  main  epochs  at 
which  these  have  been  most  frequent  or  most  importaot.  They  may 
he  classed  in  five  groups,  corresponding  to  five  periods  in  the  history 
of  those  parts  of  the  world  of  which  we  possess  a  history.  The  liret 
epoch  covers  prehistoric  times,  times  known  to  us  only  by  faint 
traditions  and  by  the  results  of  philological  and  archaeological  inquiry. 
We  are  able  to  say  that  certain  movements  of  races  did  take  place 
before  the  date  of  our  earliest  written  records,  but  unable  to  fix  these 
movements  to  any  point  of  time.  Thns  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Celtic  races  advanced  from  East  to  West,  partly  forcing  into 
corners,  partly  fusing  with,  that  earlier  population  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
which  is  usually  called  Iberian,  and  of  which  the  Basques  are  sup- 
posed to  be  representatives.  Thus,  the  Etruscims  descended  from  the 
Alps  into  middle  Italy,  as  the  ancestors  of  th©  Latins  and  Sabelliana 
would  appear  to  have  don©  at  an  earlier  date.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Slavs  and  Letts  came  to  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  from  the  south- 
east. Recent  philological  research  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Phrygians  and  the  Armenians  were  originaUy  settled  in  South-Eastem 
Europe,  and  crossed  the  Boaphorus  into  the  seats  where  authentic 
history  finds  them.  At  some  remote  but  quite  undetermined  time 
Aryan  invaders  entered  north-western  India,  and  slowly  spread  to  the 
south  and  east  from  the  Punjab;  while,  at  a  still  earlier  epoch,  another 
race  coming  from  the  West  passed  through  Beluchistan,  where  it 
has  left  a  trace  of  its  passage  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  Brahuis, 
and  moved  south-eastward  into  the  Dekkan  and  Southern  India, 
where  its  four  great  allied  tongues,  those  we  call  Dravidian,*  are  now 
spoken  by  nearly  thirty  millions  of  people.  Xor  have  we  any  materials 
for  ascertaining  the  time  at  which  the  Polynesian  Islands  were 
occupied  by  the  two  races,  the  brown  and  the  black  or  negroid,  which 
now  inhabit  them,  and  both  of  which  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  passing  from  isle  to  isle  in  theii*  canoes 
against  the  trade  winds  that  blow  from  the  American  coast.  Finally, 
it  is  to  prehistoric  and  probably  to  very  remote  times  that  belongs  the 
settlement  of  the  two  American  continents  by  immigrants  from  Asia, 
immigrants  who  appear  to  have  crossed  Bering's  Straits,  or  made  their 
way  along  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  isles,t  and  thence  to  have  slowly 

*  Tamil,  Telugo,  Canarose,  and  M.ilayalam. 

t  Some  recent  writers  would  refer  the  entrance  of  t!ie  present  American  races  into 
their  continent  to  a  period  bo  remote  as  that  in  which  Asia  was  joined  bv  dry  land  to 
America. 
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drifted  southwards  from  Alaska  txD  Tierra  del  Fuego,  That  the  pro- 
cess of  settling  these  vast  areas  must  have  taken  an  enormoos  space 
of  time  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  geological  e\'idence  drawn  from 
human  bones  and  other  relics  of  primitive  man,  but  also  by  the  great 
differences,  both  physical  and  linguistic,  between  the  various  American 
races — differences,  however,  which  are  nowise  incompatible  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  common  Asiatic  origin. 

The  first  migrations  of  which  we  have  distinct  historical  evidence 
besides  those  of  the  Ph^niciana  and  Israelites,  are  the  movement  of 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus  and  of  the  zEolians  and  lonians  to 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Somewhat  later,  in  the  seventh 
c«ntory  n.r.,  collisions  seem  to  have  occurred  among  the  nomad 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Black  and  (Caspian  seas,  which  led  to  the 
irruption  of  a  people  called  Cimmerians,  who  advanced  as  far  as 
Epheiius,  and  part  of  whom  seem  to  have  permanently  settled  on  the 
soatb  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  a  host  of  Scythians  who  ravaged 
Western  Asia  for  many  years,  and  were  bought  off  by  King  Peam- 
meticbns  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Whether  any  permanent  settle- 
ments followed  these  irruptions  does  not  appear,  but  they  are  interest- 
ing as  the  first  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  roving  peoples 
of  the  steppe  have  descended  on  the  settled  States  to  the  south, 
carrying  slaughter  and  rapine  in  their  train. 

Passing  over  such  minor  disturbances  of  population  as  the  Celtic 
occupation  of  North  Italy  and  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  from 
them  took  the  name  of  Galatia,  and  passing  over  also  the  premature 
descent  of  the  Cirabri  and  the  Teutones  into  the  Roman  world  in  the 
days  of  Marius,  we  arrive  at  the  third  great  epoch  of  movement — that 
which  the  Germans  call  jmr  rxcdlrnce  the  Wandering  of  the  Peoples 
(\'ulkerwanderang).  The  usual  account  describes  this  movement  to 
have  begun  from  the  nomads  of  Mongolia,  living  near  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  one  tribe  aggressing  on  or  propelling  another  until  those 
who  dwelt  westward  near  the  Caspian  precipitated  themselves  on 
the  Goths,  then  occupying  the  plains  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester, 
and  drove  them  across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  Empire.  Whether 
this  was  the  originating  cause,  or  whether  it  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  a 
lack  of  food  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  tribes  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Euxine,  there  began  with  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Goths,  in  a.d.  "^77,  an  era  of  unrest  nod  displacement  among  all  the 
peoples  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic,  which  did  not  end  till  tbe 
deetruction  of  the  Scandinavian  power  in  Ireland,  at  Clontarf,  in 
101 1,  and  the  rolling  back  of  the  great  Norwegian  invasion  of 
England,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  1060.  The  Goths,  tbe  Vandals, 
Saabians,  Burgundians,  Franks,  Saxons,  Lombards,  settled  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  founded  great  kingdoms.  Minor 
tribes,  such  as  the  Alans,  Rugians,  and  Herulians,  moved  hither 
and  thither,   without   effecting  any  distinct   and   permanent   settle-^ 
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ment.  A  vaat  multitude  of  lions  ranged  across  Central  Europe* 
carrying  destruction  as  far  as  the  Seine.  \'arious  Slavonic  tribes 
occupied  the  countries  along  the  Danube  and  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic ;  they  even  filled  the  isles  lying  off  the  Dalmatian  coast 
(where  only  Slavonic  is  now  spoken),  and  descended  into  Greece,  in 
the  modern  population  of  which  they  form  a  large  element.  The 
Bulgarians,  a  Finnish  people  from  the  Volga,  settled  among  the 
Danubian  Slavs  and  adopted  their  language,  while  the  Avars,  pene- 
trating further  west,  held  the  great  Hungarian  plain  for  two  cen- 
turies. Last  of  all,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  came  the 
Magyars,  another  Finnish  tribe,  who  retained  their  old  language  and 
have  played  a  brilliant  part  in  history.  A  century  before  they 
entered  Hungary,  in  895,  the  Norsemen  and  Danes  had  begun  those 
piratical  expeditions  which  ultimately  tnrhed  into  migrations,  largely 
changing  the  population  of  Eastern  Britain  and  of  Northern  France. 
At  one  moment  the  Northmen  of  Iceland  seemed  on  the  point  of 
spreading  from  their  settlement  on  the  coast  of  East  Greenland  into 
North  America,  where  they  made  descents  at  points  the  most  southern 
of  which  have  been  plausibly  conjectured  to  lie  in  Massachusetts  or 
Long  Island.  These  expeditions  met  with  so  much  resistance  from 
the  natives  that  the  idea  of  permanent  settlement,  apparently  for  a 
time  entertained,  was  abandoned.  The  Norsemen  had  not,  like  the 
Spaniards  five  centuries  later,  and  the  English  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  advantage  of  firearms ;  bo  this  case  has  to  be  added  to 
that  list  of  attempted  colomsations  which  might,  like  the  settlement 
of  the  Phocicans  in  Corsica  :ind  the  Huguenots  in  Brazil,  have 
changed  the  course  of  history  had  they  but  prospered.  These  seven 
centuries  of  unrest  left  no  population  in  Europe  unchanged,  and 
gave  birth  not  only  to  the  States  and  nations  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  modem  world,  but  to  modem  civilisation  as  a  whole,  creating  new 
tongues  and  new  types  of  culture  from  the  mixture  of  the  intruding 
races  with  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  group  of  migrations  overlaps  in  time  that  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  in  three  countries  overlaps  it  also  in  space — 
viz.,  in  North  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Thraco- Danubian  lands. 
But  its  origin  was  wholly  distinct  and  its  character  dift'erent.  It 
begins  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Arabs  from  their  remote  peninsula 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Mohammed — we  may  date  it  from  the 
first  defeats  of  the  Romans  in  Syria  in  a.d.  632,  and  of  the  Persians 
in  A.D.  635,  and  it  did  not  quite  end  till  the  cession  of  Podolia  to  the 
Turks,  ten  centuries  later,  in  a.d.  1G95-  It  changed  the  face  of 
Western  and  Southern  Asia,  as  the  Viilkerwanderung  changed  that 
of  Europe,  yet  it  involved  far  less  transfer  of  population,  and  worked 
more  by  way  of  permeative  conquest  than  of  migration  proper.  The 
Arabs  spread  over  Irak,  Egypt,  Syria,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the 
Iberian  peninsula ;  twice  they  laid  their  grasp  on  the  south-eastern 
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comers  of  Gaul.  Their  new  religion  gave  an  Arab  tinge  to  the  litera- 
tare  and  habits  of  J'ersia  and  Western  Tarkistan :  its  influence  is 
strong  to-day  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  on  the  coasts  of 
£ft6t  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  vast  inland  region  from  Timbnctoo  to 
Somali  Land.  After  their  conquering  force  had  fully  spent  itself,  the 
initiative  passed  to  the  Turks,  and  an  infusion  of  Turcoman  blood  and 
pMuasalman  ideas  helped  to  transmute  the  former  subjects  of  the  Easfc 
Roman  Empire  in  Asia  and  Europe  into  the  so-called  Ottomans  of 
to-day.  The  wave  has  for  two  centuries  been  visibly  receding.  Since 
1878  we  have  seen  the  Mohammedan  Beys  retiring  from  Bosnia  as 
they  retired  thirty  years  ago  from  Servia :  the  Circassians  have 
gone  forth  from  their  mountain  homes :  the  Pomaks  are  beginning 
to  leave  Bulgaria ;  it  is  probable  that  in  forty  years  more  hardly  a 
Mussulman  will  be  left  on  European  soil,  unless  the  jealousies  of 
European  Powers  should  still  keep  the  barbarian  enthroned  in  Con- 
stantinople. Not  less  remarkable  than  the  movement  of  the  Arabs 
to  the  Oxns  and  the  Tagua,  and  of  the  Turk  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Adriatic,  was  the  movement  of  the  races  from  beyond  the  Indus  and 
the  Hindu  Khnsh  into  India.  The  irruptions  which  begin  with  the 
expeditions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  the  eleventh  century,  brought 
some  of  the  mixed  Central  Asiatic  races,  who  passed  as  Moguls^  and  a 
probably  greater  number  of  Pathans  (Afghans)  into  Upper  India,  in  parts 
of  which  they  have  sensibly  affected  the  character  of  the  population. 
Here,  too,  more  was  done  in  the  way  of  assimilative  influence  than  by 
an  infusion  of  blood,  for  the  ^Mussulman  bands  carried  their  religion  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  far  into  the  Dekkan  ;  they  in- 
troduced a  new  aud  splendid  style  of  building  and  an  exquisite  rich- 
ness of  decoration  ;  their  deeds  were  recorded  by  the  first  regular 
chroniclers  of  India.  In  a  fourth  region,  that  of  the  countries  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  irruptions  of  Zinghia  Khan  and  his  sons  brought 
about  some  permanent  changes.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
presence  of  such  Tatar  and  Mongolic  tribes  as  still  remain  in  the 
Crimen  and  along  the  Volga  is  due  to  those  invasions  ;  and  since, 
whatever  their  consequences  may  have  been,  they  are  not  due  to 
Islam,  for  the  Mongols  were  heathen,  they  do  not  fall  within  the 
group  of  migrations  we  are  now  considering. 

V.  The  fifth  group  begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  in  11.92, 
if  we  ought  not  rather  to  date  it  the  first  long  voyages  of  the 
Portuguese,  opening  with  the  passage  of  Cape  Bojador  in  1435  (under 
an  Englis^i  captain),  culminating  in  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  opening  of  the  sea  route  to  India  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in 
1486,  followed  by  Vasco  da  Gama's  voyage  to  Malabar  twelve  years 
later. 

Four  great  eras  of  settlements  belong  to  this  group.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  tropical  America.  The 
second  is  that  which   brings  the    negroes  from  Africa  to  America. 
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The  third  is  the  colonisation  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  North 
American  coast  by  the  English,  b'rench,  and  Dutch,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  fourth  ia  the  immense  outflow  from  Europe, 
not  only  to  America,  but  also  to  Australasia,  and — in  a  much  smaller 
degree — to  South  Africa,  an  overflow  mainly  due  to  the  progress  of 
physical  science,  firstly  in  introducing  the  use  of  steam  for  ocean 
voyages,  and  secondly  in  so  accelerating  the  growth  of  population  in 
Europe  that  the  impulse  towards  less  crowded  lands  became  stronger 
than  ever  before.  The  scale  of  this  outflow  of  the  last  seventy  years 
has  been  far  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  time,  and  has,  indeed, 
become  possible  only  because  ocean  transit  is  now  so  swift,  safe,  and 
cheap.  The  export  of  Chinese  to  America,  and  of  Indian  coolies  to  and 
fro  in  the  tropics,  is  in  like  manner  attributable  to  the  cheapness  with 
which  they  can  now  be  carried  for  long  distances,  as  well  as  (in  the 
case  of  the  coolies)  to  the  increased  demand  for  tropical  products  which 
the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth  in  the  nortJi  temperate  zone 
has  created. 

Among  the  many  questions  suggested  by  the  facts  we  have  noted, 
I  will  advert  to  two  or  three  only. 

One  of  these  bears  on  the  analogy  between  the  migrations  of  man- 
kind and  those  of  other  animals  and  of  plants.  If  the  majority  of  our 
geologists  are  right  in  holding  that  man  existed  in  those  very  remote 
times  in  which  great  changes  of  climate  were  still  taking  place,  the 
analogy  must  then  have  been  close.  Races  of  men  may  in  pahcolithic 
times  have  moved  northwards  or  southwards,  according  to  the  recession 
or  advance  of  the  great  ice-sheet  that  once  covered  the  northern  part  of 
the  north  temperate  zone,  just  as  we  know  that  animals  moved,  and  jast 
as  we  find  that  certain  species  of  plants  have  in  our  latitude  sometimes 
occupied  the  low  country  and  sometimes  retired  to  sub-arctic  regions 
or  ascended  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  It  has  been  lately 
maintained  that  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic  America  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Cave  men  of  Britain  and  France,  driven  north  many  thousands 
of  years  ago  by  the  growing  mildness  of  the  climate.  We  know  that 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea  have  produced  revolutions  in  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  countries,  not  only  by  affecting  the  course  of  ocean 
currents  and  thereby  the  climate,  but  also  by  bringing,  when  lands 
formerly  separated  became  parts  of  the  same  continent,  species  from 
one  land  to  another,  where  the  incomers  overpowered  or  expelled 
the  o'd  inhabitants,  or  became,  under  new  conditions  and  through 
the  struggle  between  competing  species,  themselves  so  modified  as 
to  pass  into  new  forms.  If  man  existed  at  a  time  so  distant  as 
that  wherein  Bering's  Straits  and  the  North  Sea  and  part  of  th© 
Mediterranean  were  dry  land,  we  may  conjecture  from  the  influence  of 
these  physical  changes  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  what 
their  influence  may  have  been  upon  him  in  causing  tribes  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  and  in  bringing  about  alterations  of  racial  types. 
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The  geological  record  supplies  ample  evidence  how  greatly  the 
species  of  animals  and  plants  have  transferred  themaelvea  from  one 
dwelling-place  to  another  in  distant  ages.  The  horse,  in  his  earlier 
fonnB,  was  abundant  in  America,  but  he  vanished  there,  and  had 
been  long  extinct  when  the  Spaniards  of  Cortez  won  Mexico  by  the 
terror  he  inspired.  The  camel,  it  appears,  was  originally  a  New 
World  beaat,  and  the  gigantic  Sequoia  of  California  a  European  tree. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  fix  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  these  transferences.  And  even  with  regard  to  those  com- 
paratively few  migrationa  of  animals  which  have  occurred  within  recent 
times,  it  is  seldom  that  any  palpably  operative  ground  can  be  assigned. 
The  latest  instance  of  any  considerable  migration,  apart  of  course 
from  the  agency  of  man,  is  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  brown  rat, 
a  native,  it  seems,  of  East  Central  Asia,  which  has  practically  expelled 
the  black  rat  from  Europe,  just  as  the  latter  has  been  ejecting  weaker 
rodents  from  South  America. 

In  prehistoric  times  the  movements  of  animals  must  have  fre- 
quently told  upon  man.  It  appears  that  some  centuries  before  our 
colonists  entered  North  America  the  bufialo  had  began  to  move  east- 
ward from  the  prairie  highlands  in  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains 
towards  the  Misaissippi ;  and  in  order  to  tempt  him  still  furtber  east- 
ward the  Indians  began  to  burn  the  forests  which  covered  its  banks 
and  those  of  the  Ohio  river  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  The  abundance  of  animal  food  thus  brought 
within  their  reach  seems  to  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  tribes 
in  the  arts  of  sedentary  life,  throwing  them  back  into  the  stage  of 
hunters. 

Since  man,  in  his  advancing  civilisation,  has  begun  to  domesticate 
animals  and  to  understand  how  to  improve  the  soil  and  make  full  use  of 
its  capacities,  the  chief  transfers  of  animals  and  plants  to  new  regions 
have  been  due  to  his  action.  He  has  peopled  the  New  World  and 
Australasia  with  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  of  Europe,  turning  to 
account  tracts  which  oiight  otherwise  have  remained  a  wilderness. 
The  trees  he  has  brought  from  distant  regions  have  sometimes  grown 
to  forests,  and  changed  the  aspect  of  whole  countries.  Thus,  the  tops 
of  the  Neilgherry  hills  in  Southern  India  have  nearly  lost  their  beau- 
tiful ancient  woods,  and  are  now,  sine  ethe  English  took  them  in  hand, 
ooverad  with  the  sombre  Emalyptua  and  Aeacia  mdaaoxylon  from 
Aostralia,  or  with  plantations  of  tea  from  China,  or  i|uinine  from 
Paraguay.  The  landscape  of  Egypt,  as  we  see  it,  must  be  quite 
different  from  that  which  Moses  or  Herodotus  saw ;  for  most  of  the 
trees  belong  to  species  which  were  then  unknown  on  the  Nile.  Many 
creiittires  and  many  plants  have  also  followed  man  withont  his  will* 
The  rats  which  our  ships  carry,  and  the  mosquitoes  whose 
in  the  water  barrels,  find  their  way  to  land  and  plagnf  "^^ 
the  English  sparrow  is  now  a  nuisance  in  North  Amc: 
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tad  sj>iAAi»-jra.  plizts.  ictt  seeds  oiT  grjg  of  t&en  1 

from  AcMTJCft  c?  A>£^  1:at»  ticTice  i^'Ctz.^  i^  Ha«a5i 

tbat  tb«  present  T«e»e«&3a  of  the  grocp  is  ^^^g^J  dlgeteui  from  Uiat 

wVifk  OxM  ifjrzsA  Iird«  saore  tiaui  a  iguaustt  aer..     TkisiL  tfe  iiugr»- 

tkoi  of  zsen.   vLSch  XsCore  osoe  gkwaued.  bmw  aov  come  to  be 

ffy^£/w^  hr  xhrji^  cf  oth.'R'  crtt£xa<».  and  ar»  the  socree  of  many  a 

^laag*^  apod  the  faux  of  Nature  heneH 

If  we  ask  vhat  has  been  the  resnh  of  the  chanfeca  w«  ^re  be«n 
ooDiiidenng  on  the  political  organiaatiaeis  of  wi**»w»»^  gg^  ^^  y^^ 
trpes  of  hcmaa  coltizre,  the  answer  most  nnqoestianaUT  be,  *'^9^ 
thej  hare  become  fewer  and  fewer.    From  the  beginmng  of  *^hfnticT 
hhitarj,  the  process  of  reducing  the  number  of  tribes,  of  langoagea,  of 
independent  political  oommonitiefi,  of  forms  of  barbarism  or  of  civiUs»> 
tion,  has  gone  on  steadilv,  and  indeed  with  growing  ^leed.    For  many 
parts  of  the  world  oar  data  do  not  go  &r  back.     Bat  if  we  take  the 
part  for  which  the  data  are  most  complete,  the  basin  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, we  find  that  now  there  are  only  nine,  or  at  the  most  ten, 
langoages  rescinding  mere   dialects)  spoken  on  its  coaste,  while  the 
number   of   States,    counting    in   Montenegro,    Egypt,   Malta,  and 
Morocco,  is  ten.     In  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  mnst  have  been 
at  least  thirty  languages,  while  the  independent  or  semioindependent 
tribes,   cities,   and    kingdoms    were    beyond   all    comparison   more 
numerous.     The    result   of  migrations  has   been  to  overwhelm  the 
small  tribes  and  merge  them  in  larger  aggregates,  while  the  ptoceas 
of  permeation,  usually,  though  not  always,  a  sequel  of  conquest,  has 
assimilated   even  those  among  whom  no  considerable  number  of  in- 
truders came.     Sometimes  the  mere  oontignity  of  the  new  and  stronger 
race  extinguishes  the  weak  one,   as  in  the  case  of  the  Tasmanian 
aborigines.*     But  more  frequently  the  weaker  is  simply  absorbed  into 
and  accepts  the  language  and  general  type  of  the  stronger,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  more  gifted  or  the  more  civilised  :  and  thus  Britain 
has   l>ecome  Anglified,  the  Celtic  population  retaining  some  of  its 
distinctive  marks  only   in    western  and  mountainous  comers ;  thus 
the  Wends  of   North    Germany  have    been   Germanised,   thus   the 
Finnish  races  of  Eastern  and   Northern   Russia  are  Slavonised,  thus 
some  of  the  Albanian  clans  are  being  Uellenised,  thus  the  Talains 
of  Pegu  are  becoming  merged  in  the  Burmese,  as  possibly  the  latter 
may  ultimately  be   in  the  Chinese.     The  remarkable  thhig  is  that 
neither  this  blending  of  races,  nor  the  transfer  of  races  to  new  olimatio 
and  economic  conditions,  tends  to  develop  new  types  to  anything  like 
the  sam()  extent  ns  it  destroys  the  old  ones.     The  Crown  is  allowed  to 
create  one  new  Irish  peerage  for  every  three  that  die  out.     Nature 

*  Ho  tho  OtmnchcH  of  Tcnorife  rood  disappeared  as  a  distinct  race,  tboogh  some  of 
thttir  blood  rcnudns ;  so  the  Maories  and  native  Hawaiians  have  become  greatly  lednoed 
iti  numbers,  and  are  likelj  to  become  before  long  extinct. 
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usee  her  prerogative  far  more  sparingly  :  she  does  not  produce  a  new 
one  for  t«n  that  vanish.  Since  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  took 
their  present  distinct  characters  with  their  langaages  and  their  local 
seats  between  the  sixth  and  the  eleventh  centuries,  no  new  nation  has 
appeared  in  Europe,  nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  any  will. 
Neither  has  the  settlement  of  Eoropean  man  in  the  New  World  wrought 
any  marked  changes  in  national  types  even  when  there  has  been  a 
blood-mingling  on  a  great  scale.  The  average  Mexican,  who  is  by 
extraction  more  than  half  an  Indian,  is  for  many,  perhaps  for  most 
purposes,  social  and  ethical,  a  Spaniard,  The  man  of  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio  is  stUl  more  palpably  an  Englishman,  nor  does  the  immense 
infusion  of  Irish  and  German  blood  seem  likely  to  affect  the  Anglo- 
American  type  as  it  fixed  itself  a  century  or  more  ago.  Nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  strength  which  a  well-established  racial  character  has 
than  the  fact  that  the  cUmatic  and  economic  conditions  of  America 
have  so  little  altered  the  English  settlers  in  body,  so  comparatively 
little  even  in  mind.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  assimilative  power 
of  a  vigoitjus  community  than  the  way  in  which  the  immigrants  into 
the  United  States  melt  like  sugar  in  a  cup  of  tea,  and  see  their 
children  grow  up  no  longer  Germans  or  Norwegians,  or  even  Irish  or 
Italians  or  Czechs,  but  Anglo-Americans.  With  the  negroes,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  practically  no  admixture ;  and  so  far  as  can  be 
fbraaeen,  they  will  remain,  at  least  in  the  sub-tropical  parts  of  the 
Sonth,  distinctly  African  in  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
for  centuries  to  come.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  the  white 
and  black  races  in  South  Africa. 

Will  this  process  of  extinguishing  and  assimilating  the  weaker 
nationalities  and  their  types  of  culture  continue  into  a  distant  future  ? 
Have  those  movements  of  population  which  have  been  so  powerful  a 
factor  in  that  process  nearly  reached  their  limit  ?  Since  a  time  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history  the  various  races  seem  to  have  been  always 
in  an  unstable  equilibrium,  some  constantly  pressing  upon  others^  or 
aeeki&g  to  escape  from  crowded  into  vacant,  from  cold  or  sterile  into 
more  genial  or  more  fertile  lands.  Is  the  time  near  at  hand  when  they 
will  have  settled  down  in  a  permanent  fashion,  just  as  our  globe  itself 
has  from  a  gaseous  state  solidified  by  the  combination  of  her  elements 
into  her  present  stable  form  ? 

Over  large  parts  of  the  earth  this  time  seems  already  within  a 
measurable  distance.  Nearly  all  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  except 
parts  of  south-western  and  south-eastern  Siberia  (especially  along  the 
lower  Amour),  and  parts  of  Western  Canada,  is  now  occupied,  and 
moot  of  it  pretty  thickly  occupied.  Districts  there  are  which  may  be 
more  closely  packed :  the  Western  United  States,  for  instance,  though 
all  the  best  land  has  already  been  taken  up,  can  support  a  far  larger 
popolatdon  than  they  now  have.      But  the  attractions  to  emigrants 
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become  daily  slighter  as  the  conditions  of  agiicaltare  grow  less 
favourable  through  the  inferior  quality  of  tlie  untouched  land  and  the 
approaching  exhaustion  of  that  which  has  been  tilled  for  two  or  three 
decades,  not  to  speak  of  that  vast  natural  increase  of  the  population 
already  on  the  spot,  which  intensifies  the  competition  for  employment. 
We  may  conjecture  that  within  the  lifetime  of  persons  now  living  the 
outflow  from  Europe  to  North  America  will  have  practically  stopped. 
A  somewhat  longer  time  will  be  required  to  fill  not  only  the  far  leas 
attractive  parts  of  northern  Asia  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  such 
scantily  inhabited  though  once  flourishing  regions  as  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  because  a  more  torrid  sun  and  atrocious  mis- 
government  keep  these  regions,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  market.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  whose  land  area  is  far  smaller,  there  are 
the  temperate  districts  of  Australia  and  South  Africa,  of  which,  so 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  no  very  large  part  has  moisture 
enough  to  be  available  for  tillage ;  while  in  South  America  there  are 
La  Plata,  northern  Patagonia,  and  the  highlands  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador.*  The  elevation  above  the  sea  of  these  latter  tracts  gives 
thom  a  tolerable  climate,  but  their  wealth  lies  chiefly  in  minerals; 
and  the  parts  which  are  both  fit  for  agriculture  and  healthy  are  of 
comparatively  small  extent.  There  remain  the  tropics.  Vast  regions 
of  the  tropics  are  at  present  scantily  peopled.  Most  of  equatorial 
South  America  is  a  forest  wilderness.  Much  of  tropical  Afzion 
— where  it  is  not  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  want  of  water — 
seems  to  have  a  population  very  far  below  what  it  could  support, 
awing  not  merely  to  the  wars  and  slave  raids  which  devastate  the 
country,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  peoples  unskilled  in  tillage  cannot 
make  the  soil  yield  anything  like  its  full  return  of  crops.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Borneo,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  Luzon,  and  some  of 
the  other  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  among  which  only  Java 
has  as  yet  seen  its  resources  duly  developed.  That  there  will  be  con- 
siderable migrations  and  shiftings  of  population  among  the  races  that 
now  inhabit  the  tropics  is  probable  enough.  India  and  China  are  both 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  send  out  streams 
of  emigrants,  which  may  in  time  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  perhaps  in  South  America,  perhaps  even  in 
Africa,  unless  some  of  its  indigenous  races  should  ripen  into  a  greater 
capacity  for  patient  and  steady  toil  than  any,  except  the  Egyptian,  hafl 
yet  shown.  But  none  of  these  tropical  peoples,  except  the  Chinese — for 
Japan  lies  outside  the  tropics — has  a  native  civilisation,  or  is  fitted  to 
play  any  part  in  history,  either  as  a  conquering  or  as  a  thinking  force, 
or  in  any  way  save  as  producers  by  physical  labour  of  material  wealth. 
None  is  likely  to  develop  towards  any  higher  condition  than  that  in  which 


*  The  e]e\iited  parts  of  Equatorial  Africa  are  much  stuatler,  though  pouibly  hirge 
ononglk  to  support  a  Eiiropean  populal  ion  of  some  few  millions. 
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it  now  stands,  save  under  the  tutelage,  and  by  adopting  so  mnch  as  it 
can  of  the  culture,  of  the  five  or  six  European  peoples  which  have 
practically  appropriated  the  torrid  zone,  and  are  dividing  its  resonrcee 
between  them.  Yet  the  vast  numbers  to  which,  under  the  conjoint 
stimuli  of  science  and  peace,  these  inferior  black  and  yellow  races 
may  grow,  coupled  with  the  capacity  some  of  them  evince  for  assimi- 
lating the  material  side  of  European  civilisation,  may  enable  them  to 
play  a  larger  part  in  the  future  of  the  world  than  they  have  played 
in  the  past. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  great  European  peoples,  or  some  of 
them,  may  after  a  few  generations  acquire  the  power  of  thriving  in  the 
tropics,  of  resisting  malarial  fevers,  and  of  rearing  an  offspring  which 
need  not  be  sent  home  to  a  cold  climate  during  the  years  of  boyhood.  We 
must  call  it  possible,  because  our  experience  is  still  too  short  to  jastiiy 
us  in  calling  it  impossible.  Bat  it  seems  so  far  from  probable  that  in 
considering  the  future  of  the  leatlin^  and  ruling  races  of  the  world,  we 
must  practically  leave  their  permanent  settlement  in  the  tropics  out  of 
fche  question,  and  restrict  our  view  to  the  two  temperate  zones.  In^these, 
as  has  been  said,  there  is  no  longer  room  and  verge  for  any  great 
further  removal  of  masses  of  men  from  one  country  to  another.  If, 
indeed,  we  were  merely  to  look  at  a  map  indicating  the  comparative 
density  of  population  in  North^m  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and 
see  how  much  denser  it  is  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  France  or 
Germany,  for  instance,  than  in  South-western  Siberia,  or  the  North- 
west of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  might  fancy  the  space 
remaining  to  be  sufficient  for  many  centuries  to  come.  But  if  we  were 
to  compare  such  a  map  of  to-day  with  a  similar  map  of  the  world 
in  17S0,  and  note  how  much  of  what  would  then  have  been  marked 
aa  empty  space,  including  all  the  vast  area  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Pacific,  has  now  been  occupied,  we  shall  realise  the  immense 
advance  that  has  been  made  t^owards  the  establishment  of  an  equi- 
librium of  population,  and  the  relative  shortness  of  the  future  during 
which  we  can  look  to  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  toiling  masses  of  Europe.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  world  seems  to  be  entering  on  a  new  era^,  whose  phenomena 
will  prove  unlike  to  any  that  have  gone  before. 

It  may  be  thought  that  as  migrations  have  been  a  frequent  cause 
of  war  in  the  past,  the  establishment  of  such  an  equilibrium  will  make 
for  peace.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of  each 
nation  on  its  neighbour,  and  of  the  members  of  each  nation  on  one 
another,  tends  to  grow  more  severe  with  that  severer  struggle  for  sub- 
autence  which  increasing  numbers  involve,  and  which,  after  a  few 
more  generations,  the  outlets  that  now  still  remain  to  us  will  no 
longer  relieve. 

James  Bkyce. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  COLCHESTER  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
A   CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Contemporaey  Review. 


Deau  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  remonstrate  witli  the  Biidjop  of  Colchester  on 
eertoit)  passiiges  in  his  article,  *'  Dr.  Dnver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Part  li.,''  which  appetir  to  me  to  exceed  the  recogni.scd  limits  of 
controversy.  It  is,  I  think,  not  permissible  to  condemn  writings  which  one 
has  not  rt^ad,  or  views  which  one  hun  not  hud  time  to  study.  This  oflfenoe 
was,  doubtless  uDintentionally,  committed  by  Dr.  Blomfield  when  be  stated 
that  I,  who  am  pledged  to  a  free  but  devoutly  Christian  ciiticijsm  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  have  »pent  more  years  on  that  study  than  perhaps  Dr.  BlorafieJd 
has  spent  weeks,  *'  consider  almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative 
to  be  purely  fabulous  and  legendary."  Will  Dr.  Blomfield,  after  reading  my 
writings,  jiustify,  not  merely  by  words  tiiken  out  of  their  context,  but  by 
connected  passages,  this  astouisMng  assertion  ? 

He  also  places  my  colleague,  Dr.  Driver,  in  an  unpleasant  position  by 
assuming  our  solidarity  as  critics  and  theologians.  It  would  be  both  painful 
and  misleading  for  Dr.  Driver  to  come  forward  and  say  that  he  has  as  great 
41  repugnance  to  my  conclusions  a«  Bishop  Blomfield  has,  or  imagines  that  he 
has.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  siime  aims^ — ^viz.,  to  pursue  truth,  and  to 
help  to  pilot  devout  students  of  the  Bible  through  the  difficulties  which 
beset  their  course,  partly  through  the  inactivity  of  Church  theologians  in  the 
past.  But  Dr.  Driver  has  expressly  said  in  a  work  which  Dr.  Blomfield 
does  apjiear  to  have  read,  that  he  will  only  be  responsible  for  the  words 
which  he  hafi  himself  uttered  (^ee  his  prefac^e),  and  he  has  with  con- 
Bcientious  reserve  left  many  of  the  subject^s,  critical,  theological,  and  eccle- 
siastical,  to  which  I  have  myself  felt  called  upon  to  refer  in  my  writings,  for 
the  present  on  one  side.  It  is  surely  not  right  to  involve  him  as  well 
as  myself  in  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established. 

For  myself,  I  reitenite  nil  my  mstm  conclusions.  As  probably  the  oldest 
of  our  more  progressive  Old  Testament  critics,  I  feel  bound  to  speak  on 
elicate  matters  of  criticism,  theology,  and  Church  practice  whenever  a 
Jhie  occasion  presents  itself,  and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being  listened 
to,  and  of  l>ejng  treated  with  thait  fairness  extended  even  to  a  criminal. 
There  aie  a  number  of  hasty  utterances  about  myself  in  Dr.  Blomfield's 
article  which  would  only  need  to  be  illustrated  by  facts  and  by  logic 
for  their  ciuel  injustice  to  become   visible.     Of  course,  as  I  "  passed  in 
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1870  into  the  school  of  Graf  and  Kuenen,"  I  am  responsible  for  every  word 
Kueneu  ever  wrote!  And  03  the  National  Church  is  btvsed  ultimately, 
**not  on  the  learaing  or  talent  of  its  adlierents"  [nor,  as  it  seems,  on 
spiritual  qualities],  but  on  what  Dr.  Blomtield  calls  ''  belief,"  I,  who  hold 
that  our  fomis  of  doctrine,  interpreted  according  to  theu*  spirit,  are  intel- 
lectual safeitiujarde  and  helps,  otight  logically  to  follow  Mr.  Voysey  and  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  (excellent  men,  but  not  historical  theologians)  out  of  the 
Anglican  Church  !  I  am  very  glad  that  Bishop  Blomfield  is  beginning  his 
study  of  Old  Testament  criticism  under  Dr.  Drivei*,  and  beg  leave  to  assure 
him  that  for  such  pi-actical  dilHculties  as  he  luis  suggested  answers  have  been 
offered  by  my-self  and  others,  nofaibly  by  Dr.  Briggs  in  liis  new  work,  **  The 
Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason  :  the  Three  f  Jrejit  Fountains  of  Divine 
Authority. "     (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 


Yours  faithfully, 


OxroRD,  June  13,  1892, 


T.    K.  CuEYJfE. 


II. 


The  Vicarage,  Rochdale,  Juns  14,  1892. 

Sir, — In  the  June  number  of  the  Contkmpouary  Review,  p.  876,  the 
Bishop  of  Colchester  writes  as  follows  :  "  Aix'hdeacon  Wilson  of  Manchester, 
tAking  a  long  step  in  the  same  direction  *'  (apparently  towards  '  claiming  to 
hold  and  to  teach  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  purely 
fabulous  and  legendary  *),  "  and  regarding  the  unveracity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  foregone  conclusion,  startled  the  Church  Congress  at  Rhyl  (1891) 
by  informing  the  audience  that  the  four  Gospels  consist  of  *  a  halo  of  legend 
round  a  nucleus  of  fact.' " 

Those  who  know  my  writings  will  attach  little  weight  to  his  words ;  bub 
for  the  great  majority  of  your  readers  it  is  Avell  to  nail  this  statement  to  the 
ooonter  bs  a  specimen  of  false  coin. 

The  nearest  equivalent  in  my  paper  to  his  Lordship's  first  statement  of 
my  views  is  contained  in  these  words :  "  Ifc  is  impossible  now  to  accept  iU 
r/ttchtt7iical  inspiration  "  {i.e.,  that  of  the  Bible)  "  and  guaranteed  historical 
and  scientific  correctness."  This  is  a  totally  different  thing.  The  reckless 
opinions  he  attributes  to  me  are  not  mine. 

His  second  statement  is  appai-ently  foimded  on,  and  is  a  misquotation 
from,  the  sentence  I  now  quote  :  "  But  vshen  the  truths  which  the  mimclea 
were  snppoeed  to  attest  have  been  absorbed  by  the  world  or  the  individual, 
aod  I  mean  eepecially  the  general  truth  that  Christ  truly  revealed  the  will 
of  Ood  for  man,  and  man's  relation  to  Ctod,  then  criiicigin  suggests  that  the 
Mutf  in  inirades  has  done  its  work,  and  we  can  afford  to  acknowledge  some 
halo  of  legend  roimd  a  nucleus  of  fact." 

It  most  be  noticed  that  in  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  about  "  the 
four  GoBpels  (xm^Uting  of  a  htdo,  &c.,"  nor  am  I  even  professing  to  state  the 
*'  reeulte "  of  criticLnm,  but  I  am  avowedly  describing  the  "  tendencies  of 
Bodera  criticism,"  and  in  particular  "  its  attitude  towards  the  miraculous." 
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I  will  oonolude  by  asking  the  Bishop  to  reply  thoughtfully  to  a  few  ques 
tions. 

(1)  Did  he  ever  read  my  paper  ?   Was  he  quoting  it  from  memoiy  ?  or  from 

hearsay) 

(2)  Doeti  he  accept  the  view  of  inspiration  which  I  speak  of  as  impossible  to 

accept  ? 
(H)  Iti  **  the  attitude  of  modem  criticism  towards  the  miraculous,"  in  his 

opinion,  other  than  what  I  have  described  ? 
(4)  IH^es  he  wholly  and  entirely  repudiate  that  attitude !    In  particular, 
how  does  he  regard  St,  John  v.  4  (see  R.  V.)  and  Matthew  xxvii.  62, 
58  i  Does  he  regard  the  first  as  a  halo  in  the  A.Y.  ?    Does  he  to  any 
extent  rationalise  the  second  %  or  condemn  those  who  see  in  it  "  tome 
halot" 
U  ytuu'  readers  wish  to  see  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  another  Bishop, 
Ihe  lti»hop  of  Worcester,  let  them  refer  to  the  May  number  of  the  Revinc 
<y'  IJU  ( 'AiirrAes.    That  paper  is  marked  by  sobriety  of  statement,  accuracy  of 
h^u^uA^  fairness  and  respect  to  those  from  whom  the  Bishop  differs,  and  a 
k\u»wl^ge  of  the  subject  about  which  he  writes. 

Jambs  M.  Wilsoh. 
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"  Hi8  admlnistralioa  wtts  g-lorioai^,  but  with  no 
vulgar  glory.  It  was  not  ooe  of  those  i>eriod9  of 
overstrained  and  convulsive  exertion  whicli  neces- 
Burily  produce  debility  nnd  languor.  Its  energy 
wa:*  natural,  healtlifuli  temperate."— Macaulay: 

CfUlllltcll. 


IT  was  early  in  the  Sixties.  Monarchy  by  the  grace  of  God  had  in 
BOine  conntriea  been  placed  on  a  fixed  salary.  In  others  it  had 
recently  been  humbled  in  the  field  by  a  plebiscitic  adventurer,  or 
rendered  ridiculous  by  the  witty  shafts  of  the  citizen.  Aristocracies 
of  light  and  leading  were  more  or  less  in  a  languid  condition. 

In  sundry  places  the  Philistine  had  arrived  at  a  full  consciousne5& 
of  his  political  talent  and,  above  all,  of  his  political  power.  The 
writings  of  a  noted  English  historian  encouraged  him  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  Mighty  arrays  of  statistics  were  brought  forward,  and  it  was 
proved  inductively  and  deductively  on  paper  that  there  was  no  such 
tluDg  as  a  great  man  :  there  had  never  been  such.  Providence,  too, 
seemed  to  fall  in  with  this  latest  estimate  of  things.  Ifc  provided, 
ss  if  by  special  decree,  a  type  of  royalty  exactly  fitted  for  ornamental 
centre-pieces  to  brand-new  European  burgher  communities.  Thes^ 
were  the  ducal  Coburgs,  the  princely  Orleans,  alternating  sometimes 
with  a  blend  of  both.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger  of 
great  men  disturbing  the  sleep  of  such  as  these,  amid  the  general 
utilitarian  mediocrity  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  outcome. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  the  ideal  monarch  of  this 
type;  he,  too,  was  the  only  Continental  Sovereign  the  revolution  of 
1818  did  not  interfere  with.  Shrewd,  almost  infallible  in  the  en- 
lightened discernment  of  his  own  interests,  he  was  sadly  at  fault  when 
dealing  with  other  things  :  witness  his  disastrous  advice  to  the  Arch* 
duke  Maximilian  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  of  Mexico. 

In  Germany  a  nephew  of  this  shrewd  monarch  was  the  most 
popular  man  of  his  day — the  idol  of  suburban  beer-gardens,  in  which 
shady  summer  resorts  he  was  even  now  and  then  pointed  to  as  the 
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futare  German  Emperor.  For  the  idea  of  a  Liberal  German  Empire 
had  already  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  many  at  that  time ;  and  at 
the  rifle  meeting  in  Frankfurt- on- the-Main  oceans  of  beer  were 
consumed  in  honour  of  the  lion-hunting  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobnrg- 
Gotha.  Somehow,  however,  nothing  came  of  it  all,  not  even  the 
coveted  command  of  an  army  corps  in  the  war  of  1870.  Remark* 
able  in  Ooburg  annals,  the  fact  that  one  so  gifted  and  once  so  near 
a  pinnacle  should  have  been  left  to  hide  his  talents  in  obscurity. 
But  being  possessed  of  a  clear  philosophic  intellect,  a  cynical,  sarcastic, 
and  yet  pleasure-loving  turn  of  mind,  he  found  compensations.  And 
to-day  there  is  no  more  ruthless  fin  raillcur  at  Coburg  methods — 
whether  practised  by  nieces,  grand-nephews,  or  sisters-in-law — than 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

These  Cobnrgers,  not  unlike  their  relatives  the  princely  Orl^s, 
were,  taken  as  a  whole,  excellent  people  for  every- day  exigencies, 
although  an  eminent  historian  would  have  us  believe  that  they  were 
*'  petty  folk  who  carry  on  huge  correspondence  about  nothings.'* 
Cautious,  close  in  money  matters,  wonderfully  taciturn,  and  endowed 
with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  tact — not  tact  of  the  heart,  bnt  rather 
of  the  head;  still, excellent  for  every-day  use — they  had  brought  cunning 
to  a  pitch  which  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  lack  of  political  power.  In 
other  words,  they  were  negative  excellencies,  utilitarian  wonders ;  bnt 
not  the  type  of  men  to  stir  the  human  heart  or  lead  a  nation  forced  to 
choose  between  victory  and  death.  Still,  they  were  notable  people,  for, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Macchiavelli,  they  founded  a  political  school. 
Thus,  to-day  we  may  speak  of  Coburg  "methods,"  Coburg  "facts,"  in 
the  same  way  as  we  can  speak  of  German  silver,  and  yet  be  understood 
to  refer  to  articles  current  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Fatherland. 
Besides,  these  men  were  typical  of  an  epoch — ^that  of  the  "  Boyal 
Faiseur  "—a  period  of  astute  "  cleverness  "  as  distinct  from  one  of 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  genius. 

Monarchy  of  the  old  patriarchal  type  had  poor  prospects  then. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  however,  still  clung  to  its  traditions,  and,  in 
despair,  was  seriously  thinking  of  abdicating.  To  employ  an  expression 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence, 
he  thought  of  "  chucking  up  "  the  whole  thing.  In  fact,  according 
to  some.  King  William  of  Prussia  had  already  written  out  and  signed 
his  own  abdication ! 

At  that  moment,  as  had  happened  before  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  a  man  appeared.  He  was  not  a  learned  person.  Indeed,  he 
had  learnt  little  as  learning  is  currently  understood.  Much  of  his 
earlier  time  had  been  spent  lounging  about  the  gronnds  of  his 
ancestral  home,  reading  Shakespeare,  or  now  and  then  dipping  into 
the  pages  of  an  old  Jew  writer — Spinoza.     But  Nature  had  ordained 
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bim  to  be  a  statesmaD,  even  though  he  might  never  have  opened  a 
book.  She  had  placed  behind  his  piercing  eyes  the  gift  of  seizing  the 
bearings  of  facta  should  they  range  from  China  to  Peru. 

One  fine  day  his  King  called  him  :   "  Things  have  an  ugly  look," 
lid  Hia  Majesty,     **  The  air  savours  of  tragedy — of  nasty  historical 
fcrallels  :  Straflbrd— Charles  I." 
**  What  of  that,"'  was  the  reply — *'  supposing  our  duty  tells  us  to 
moont  the  scaffold  ?  " 

**  III  that  case,  Vorimrts  !  ■'  replied  the  soldier  in  the  monarch. 
And  Bismarck    settled  down   to   his  task.      And   sleepless  nights 
vtere  his  lot — ay,  and  many  of  them.      For  he  and  his  King  had  a 
world  in  arras  against  them. 

Among  other  obstacles,  a  wave  of  crotchety  Liberalism,  in  alliance 
with  humanitarianism,  was  passing  over  Eui-ope  :  a  sentimental  interest 
in  struggling  nationalities,  Italians,  Poles,  «tc.,  more  or  less  justifiable, 
no  doubt.  But  the  man  at  the  Prussian  helm  had  not  bargained  to 
do  the  work  of  a  philanthropist :  no,  it  was  as  a  statesman  that  ho 
had  undertaken  his  task.  So  he  bore  in  silence  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  hatred  and  slander,  both  public,  hidden,  and  high-placed, 
Dd  held  on.  He  held  on,  too,  when  an  assassin  fired  at  him  in  broad 
ay  light,  and  foand  time  to  call  out  to  tlie  crowd  :  '*  Don't  hurt  him ; 
he  can  be  of  more  use  to  us  alive  :  '^ 

This  marked  the  climax ;  and  certain  parties  were  panic-stricken 
and  furious.  **  What  is  to  become  of  our  interests  in  Crown  regalia 
and  stocks  ?  " 

But  the  man  who  laughed  at  scatTolds  took  no  thought  of  such, 
and  held  on  still. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  The  national  failings  of  envy,  slander,  and 
dissension  temporarily  hid  their  hydra  heads,  and  for  one  short 
moment  this  man  managed  to  gather  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
historic  race  into  his  hands.  Some  may  think  lightly  of  this,  but  it 
ia  no  small  matter  to  bring  a  whole  people  to  taste  the  divine  nectar 
of  self'forgetfulness  for  a  short  time,  and  make  them  willing  to  die 
for  an  idea. 

The  result  was  the  birth  of  a  powerful  united  Germany,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  tree  of  monarchy  by  the  lopping  off  of  some  of 
its  decayed  branches. 

Snch  are  the  outlines  of  a  grim  epos  strangely  out  of  character 
*ith  the  spirit  of  the  democratic  age  we  live  in.  No  wonder,  then, 
tliat  it  all  seems  a  dream  to-day  I 

What  place  could  old  simple-hearted  William  have  in  our  time  ? 
Indeed,  it  ia  only  fit  that  he  and  his  warriors  should  have  passed  away 
'iow,  and  left  the  mightiest  of  them  all  for  the  last  in  tragic  solitude 
^to  point  the  poetic  aptness  of  the  German  popular  ballad : 
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"Noch  eine  hohe  Saule  zeugt  von  verschwundner  Pracht."  * 

Monarchy  in  Germany  had  been  raised  to  a  position  of  nnprece- 
dented  splendonr  mainly  by  the  genius  of  this  man,  and  had  for 
twenty  years  remained  the  centre  of  a  world's  admiration. 

The  young  heir  to  all  this  greatness  had  imbibed  the  illusion  that 
the  glory  of  it  was  irrevocably  centred  in  his  person,  and  wovld 
remain  with  him  even  if  its  powers  were  to  be  used  against  the 
artificer  who  had  laid  its  strong  foundations.  This  conviction,  added 
to  the  doubtless  honest  belief  that  the  country  had  grown  weary  of 
the  iron  hand  of  Bismarck,  led  to  the  latter's  abrupt  dismissal.  And 
for  a  time  many  signs  favoured  the  plausibility  of  this  view. 

A  deep  sigh  of  relief — the  now  notorious  "ouff" — ^greeted  the 
removal  of  this  granite  block  of  Teuton  character  from  off  the  chest 
of  nerve-jaded  European-  humanity.  Nemesis  had  overtaken  him  who 
had  sent  a  hundred  thousand  men  prematurely  to  their  account.  She 
had  at  last  overtaken  the  "  terrible  hermit  of  Varzin,"  and  sent  hiro 
sullenly  retiring  to  tend  his  crops  and  roam  in  bitterness  of  heart 
among  his  sylvan  solitudes.  Or,  to  put  it  in  the  homely  words  of  a 
weighty  journalistic  personage  :  "  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  got  sick  and  tired  of  Bismarck's  overbearinj? 
manners,  and  that  he  determined  to  be  master  in  his  own  hoose." 
"  Manners,"  ye  gods ! 

And  a  copious  crop  of  well-turned  magazine  articles,  faultless  in 
literary  composition  and  specious  logical  construction,  delighted  the 
world.  Some  of  these,  written  in  English  by  Germans — ^to  their 
shame  be  it  said — were  full  of  supercilious  slighting  of  their  great 
countryman.  All  the  political  *'  generosities,"  so  long  pent  up  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  vain  little  leathery  hearts,  shone  forth  efiu^ntly. 
They  were  all  going  to  be  happy  now — Coburg  happiness  to  be 
brought  about  by  Coburg  methods  and  reasonings  (but  without  the 
Coburg  caution  and  tact) :  happiness  manifesting  itself  by  a  strenuous 
striving  after  a  sort  of  Philistine  popularity — not  that  which  has  its 
mainspring  in  the  human  heart. 

The  turn  had  come  for  talent  at  last.  Poor  little,  vain,  self-adyer^ 
tising  talent ! 

Soon  the  hackneyed  phrase,  "  the  dawn  of  a  new  ers,''  had 
obtained  the  currency  which  words  have  ever  had  with  the  shallow- 
minded. 

"  They  are  breaking  off  bits  of  the  edifice  to  the  erection  of  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life,"'  burst  from  the  angry  man. 

•'  Listen  to  the  traitorous  rancour  of  the  disappointed  old  tyrant, 
who  endeavoured  to  enslave  a  world,  and  who  cannot  even  master  him- 
self/' retorted  the  treacherous  privy-councillors,  whose  vain  plans  for 

•  But  still  of  vanished  splendour 
One  lofty  pillar  tells. 
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•lorification  had  been  hitherto  dashed  by  the  Titan,  for  he  had 
sterilised  the  petty  ambition  of  all  such. 

Flabby  conciliation,  as  opposed  to  iron  will,  soon  became  the 
Mratchword,  and  the  grossest  aervility  its  accompaniment.  "Words" 
the  bravest  and  the  most  "high-minded"  flowed  in  profusion,  but 
not  a  breath  al)0ut  the  founder  of  his  country's  greatness.  To  mention 
Lis  name  was  next  to  high  treason.  Thus,  if  at  some  public 
commemoration  a  toast  to  his  health  brought  down  the  house,  not  a 
ivord  about  it  was  to  be  found  in  public  journals.  They  were  too  much 
iDtoxicated  by  present  "  high-mindedness  "  to  think  even  of  register- 
tog  en  echo  of  tiue  greatness.  They  were  full  of  patriotism  and 
■nonarchical  feeling,  which  they  held  up  against  the  man  who  had 
done  more  to  make  both   a  reality  than  millions  of  them  put  together. 

It  was  left  to  a  solitary  Frenchman  to  exclaim  :  "  They  will  erect 
statues  to  this  man  yet;   but  too  late  for  Germany's  honour." 

If  here  and  there  some  few  faithful  believers  in  various  countries 
Tentared  to  hint  that  po93il)ly  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  the 
old  pilot  after  all — if  only  tliat  the  young  one  seemed  hardly  up  to  his 
work — what  a  volume  of  slander  burst  forth  !  "This  is  the  work  of  the 
disappointed  statesman.  It  is  his  treacherous  handicraft.  It  is  inspired 
from  Friedrichsruh."  Even  personal  friends  of  the  Emperor  William 
have  ventured  to  assert  as  much.  And  yet  such  was  never  true.  Only 
one  slander  the  more  on  a  man  too  proud  to  reply  to  such  accusations. 
In  the  first  place,  not  a  word  has  been  published  on  these  subjects 
that  was  not  common  property.  In  the  second,  Prince  Bismarck,  we 
feel  sore,  would  never  countenance  a  word  reflecting  on  the  personal 
chAncter  of  his  Sovereign. 

It  is  indeed  a  poor  estimate  of  human  nature  to  thiak  that  those 
who  champion  so  great  a  man  are  only  to  be  sought  among  his 
personal  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bismarck  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  personality  of  Eome  of  the  most  fervid  of  his  admirers,  for  they  are 
of  no  one  country  or  clime  ;  they  embrace  a  good  percentage  of  those 
*vko  admire  genius  and  character  all  the  world  over.  But  even  if  he 
knew  them,  he  would  be  no  more  able  to  control  the  pubKc  expression 
«f  their  views  than  the  Kmperor  is  capable  of  answering  for  the 
«secmble  taste  of  the  effusions  of  some  of  his  panegyrists. 

The  Emperor  has  courted  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  He 
was  eager  for  its  approval.  He  presumed  to  give  the  pitch 
of  condoct  for  the  guidance  of  his  time.  Some  of  his  actions 
(notably  the  International  Labour  Congress  at  Berlin)  have  sent 
their  transient  ripples  unto  the  most  distant  shores.  Surely  only 
tbe  grossest  of  Byzantine  servility  could  affect  surprise  that  such 
ambition  should  call  forth  a  few  notes  of  unfavourable  criticism. 
One  who  aspires  to  play  such  a  part  cannot  believe  that  every  un- 
fairoarable  expression  of  public  opinion  mnst  needs  emanate  from  one 
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sonrce.  This  were  to  overrate  the  area  of  Prince  Bismarck's  penonal 
inflaence,  and  is,  besides,  totally  at  variance  with  the  dictnm  of  tW 
German  Press  two  years  ago,  that  the  fallen  statesman  had  no  £rieiid» 
left. 

Not  a  friend  left  two  years  ago  !  Yesterday,  triomphant  progiw* 
through  half  Germany,  official  boycott  notwithstanding ;  interviews 
which  have  called  forth  a  world  of  jonmalistic  condemnation,  angiy 
accnsation  of  open  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  want  of  patriotism  and 
so  forth ! 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  Gennan 
affairs  at  the  disposal  of  outsiders,  or  whether  cosmopolitan  pnUic 
opinion  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  impartiality  which  alone  would 
lend  value  to  its  judgment,  even  if  based  on  sufficient  knowledge. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  even  German  "  opinion  "  of  a  certain  type  is 
not  above  quoting  outside  newspaper  articles  in  support  of  its  vilifica- 
tion of  Germany's  greatest  son,  with  the  result  of  quickening  deadly- 
hatreds  which  smoulder  beneath  the  surface  there. 

Here  it  is,  perhaps,  opportune  to  recall  the  fact  that  at  no  period 
was  Lord  Palmerston — that  most  English  of  Ministers — more  popular 
at  home  than  when  almost  universally  execrated  abroad,  in  order 
to  understand  that  there  may  be  many  ways  of  looking  at  thia 
ebullition  of  cosmopolitan  criticism  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

For,  in  reality,  raging  round  this  battling  centre,  far  behind,  in- 
visible to  many,  are  IViestcraft,  Protestantism,  Hebraism,  and 
Germanism ;  the  Socialistic  working  man  alone  standing  aside,  oool  and 
disdainful ! 

The  many-sidedness  of  this  matter  may  even  be  gleaned  from  » 
comparison  of  tlie  Berlin  telegrams  to  London  newspapers.  In  one 
— probably  in  sympathy,  if  not  in  touch,  with  officialdom  in  Berlin 
— we  read  :  "The  publications  in  the  Imperial  Oozette  seem  to  have 
taken  the  wind  out  of  his  sails — his  polemics  cease  to  have  much 
public  interest." 

In  another  paper  we  find  an  impartial  reproduction  of  what  may 
be  taken  as  '*  fact  " : 

"Tho  Ail'/fuuinc  ZtUmoj  i>f  Munich  publishes  a  letter  from  South 
Geruismy  defeuilinp  Pvinro  Hisinairk's  foudutt  in  eloquent  language,  and 
blaminjr  tho  pivsont  huiioriul  (Jovernmont,  Clmnwllor  Caprivi  especially, 
for  thoir  iittitudo  in  tlu'  Bisniaivk  tiunvivl.  This  fact  furnishes  fresh  proof 
how  profound  is  tlio  intluonit)  tho  l*viuc«  still  wields  in  iSouth  Germany." 
{Stami.ntf,  July  11.) 

A  German  paper  soeks  to  minimise  this  by  the  statement,  that  it 
is  only  the  *'  National  Lilk»rals "  of  South  Germany,  who  have  but 
six  representatives  in  the  Reichstag,  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
enthusiasm.  But  tliis  argument  tells  both  ways.  If  there  are  only 
six  National   Liberals  in   South  Germany  at  present,  how  popoUo' 
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Bismarck  be  in  tliose  districts  where  there  are  a  greater 
number  !  And  before  now  that  party  has  sent  one  hundred  members 
to  the  Reichstag,  and  may  do  &o  again. 

No,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  that  Prince  Bismarck  still 
wields  an  extraordinary  intluence  in  Sontb  Germany,  but  that  his 
prestige  has  increased  largely  of  late  in  public  estimation  more  or 
less  throughont  the  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  t)ffice- 
holders.  Deserted  by  all  but  the  IfamhurQvr  Narhri*htcn^  when  he 
quitted  office,  he  has  gradually  found  atroDg  symimthisers  amongst 
the  highest-class  papers  in  different  centres — r.y.,  the  Ikdin  liorsen 
rituivjt  the  Tii(jlichc  liiimlsc/uiu,  in  Munich  the  AUijemcitu   ZcUung, 

Dresden  the  Xtuhrichtcn^  in  Leipzig  the  Tafjchlaft ;  all  these  being 
jonmals  of  weight  and  importance,  besides  a  number  of  others,  the 
Amea  of  which  we  cannot  call  to  mind.  How  Hrm  this  hold  has 
ome  on  the  best  type  of  the  nation  may  be  iaferred  by  a  voice 
from  the  camp  of  Bismarck's  political  antagonists.  On  the  21st  May, 
the  Vosskchc  Ziitunr/,  a  high-class  Berlin  Liberal  organ,  after  saying 
that  the  German  Liberal  party  has  its  own  account  to  settle  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  proceeds  :  "  But  whoever  endeavours  to  lower  him, 
or  to  defame  him,  in  order  to  burn  incense  to  the  present  Emperor, 
will  not  find  acceptance  in  Germany,  either  at  the  hands  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  friends  or  enemies  ;  but  will  at  most  earn  the  applause  of 
Court  lackeys.'' 

If  such  be  the  opinion  of  Bismarck's  enemies,  that  of  his  admirers 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  form  of  hia  recent  outbursts  of  frank  criticism  may  be  generally 
deplored  in  Germany  ;  but  they  will  not  cost  him  the  loss  of  many 
followers. 

The  Emi>eror  may  assure  the  diplomatic  world  that  he  discrimi- 
nates between  the  Bismarck  of  the  past  and  the  ungratefiil  vassal  of 
to-day,  and  the  Press  of  Europe  may  chime  in  as  chorus  to  this.  But 
h«*  will  not  get  the  German  people  to  follow  him  here.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  diplomatic  circulars  of  Count  Capri vi  were  hardly 
made  public  before  a  deputation  of  students  appeared  at  Kissingen, 
with  Professor  Haeckel  at  its  head. 

"We,*'  the  Professor  said,  "know  no  difference  between  the 
Bismarck  of  the  presintt  and  the  Bismarck  of  the  jmst." 

This  sentiment  finds  throughont  the  country  an  echo  which  nobody 
will  underrate  who  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  academic  opinion  in 
Germany. 

Bismarck's  person  is  hallowed  to  the  German  nation  by  his  share 
in  the  past  baptism  of  blood.  He  is  the  one  man  left  rouud  whom 
the  people — its  academic  youth  leading  the  van — spontaneously  begin 
to  sing  their  soul-stirring  national  songs — the  songs  that  fire  them 
in  tiie  hour  of  peril  to  do  or  die ! 
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This  will  be  best  brought  home  to  the  reader  by  the  following 
words,  which  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt  reproduces  (July  2)  from  the 
Deutsche  Wochenblatt,  and  endorses  as  its  own  : 

"  It  woiilil  bo  a  mistjike  to  harbour  the  idea  that  anything  could  weaken 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation  for  Bismarck.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
period  of  his  activity  recedes  from  view,  the  more  gigantic  will  the  figure  of 
the  Iron  Chancellor  grow  in  the  imagination  of  the  people.  Nations  usually- 
only  idealise  their  heroes  after  their  death  ;  Prince  Bismarck  owes  it  to  his 
retirement  from  office  that  he  has  already  become  an  ideal  picture  duiing 
his  life.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  deface  such,  and  it  can  serve  no  good 
purpose.  The  threats  of  the  Xordd^viache  AlUjemeine  Zeitung  to  bring 
disclosures  directed  against  Bismarck  are  thei-efore  at  least  superfluous. 
But  they  ai-e  clumsy  as  well,  for  you  cannot  intimidate  a  Bismarck ;  he  will 
only  get  the  more  angry,  and  the  country  will  have  to  pay  the  piper  for 
it 

"  Bismarck  has  done  so  much  for  his  country  and  for  the  House  of  Hohen- 
y.ollern,  that  nothing  lie  may  do  could  possibly  make  him  forfeit  the  gratitude 
Germany  owes  to  him." 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bismarck  has  been  irritated  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  galling  to  a  proad  nature.  The  *'  boycott,"  although 
a  new-fangled  expression,  is  an  old  artifice.  Bat  in  order  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  devised  with  so  much  tact  and  canning  that 
it  is  not  easily  found  out,  or,  if  found  out,  that  it  may  be  promptly 
denied.  This  is  how  it  is  understood  in  Coburg  traditions,  but  any 
clumsy  imitation  of  them  is  apt  to  end  in  failure. 

Prince  Bismarck's  utterances  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
repeatedly  and  ostentatiously  set  down  by  semi-official  organs  as 
valueless — as  valueless  as  those  of  any  other  '•  private  person  blocked 
out  from  public  life." 

So  long  as  personal  motives  only  swayed  him,  he  would  probably 
have  remained  silent  under  this,  as  he  has  done  under  many  other 
and  grosser  attempts  to  belittle  him.  Bat  he  still  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  empire  he  created,  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  a  strong  party  in  Germany,  ominously  increasing  of  late,  which 
thinks  and  says  openly  that  it  is  perfectly  within  his  right  to  do  so. 

In  private  life  Bismarck  is  said  to  be  the  most  amiable  and 
considerate  of  men,  tender-hearted  even  ;  but  he  "  hardens  "  the  moment 
the  State  heaves  in  sight.  Thought  for  his  own  comfort,  interest,  or 
health,  or  consideration  for  his  very  life,  all  recede  before  this  fetich, 
to  the  worship  of  which  the  great  magician  has  devoted  his  life.  To 
tell  such  a  man  that  he  is  damaging  his  reputation  would  be  to 
whistle  to  the  whirlwind.  To  assert  that  he  is  damaging  his  country 
might  bring  a  scornful  rejoinder  regarding  the  poor  value  of  such 
opiniou.  Also  we  are  loth  to  believe  in  those  so-called  indiscretions. 
We  fancy  we  can  detect  method  in  them,  and  thus  we  feel  inclined 
to  hold  that  Bismarck's  slightest  action  is  still  part  and  parcel  of  a 
relentless  political  character  led  by  genius. 
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Very  dreadful  all  this,  bat  such  is  the  stuff  of  those  whom  Providence 
chooses  to  work  out  its  decrees  in  blood  and  iron. 

The  roost  sagacious  of  statesmen  is  not  necessarily  the  most  prudent 
mod  utilitarian  of  men  :  witness  William  Pitt.  Kead  the  records 
of  Bismarck's  private  life,  recall  the  boisterous  bonhamie,  drinking 
boots  and  jaunts  of  other  days.  Note  his  plunging  in  to  save  a 
eervant  from  drowning  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  Where 
do  prudence  and  utilitarianisin  come  in  here  ?  If  he  had  been  a 
pnident  man,  he  would  never  have  allowed  his  wounded  feelings  to 
become  apparent  on  his  dismissal.  Prudent  men  consult  appearances 
At  whatever  cost  to  their  feelings.  And  this  is  sometimes  made 
easy  for  them,  when  they  have  not  very  deep  feelings  to  overcome  ; 
at  least  not  such  feelings  as  cannot  be  soothed  by  glittering  con- 
eiderations.  If  Bismarck  had  been  of  that  stamp,  he  would  have 
remalDed  silent,  calm,  and  impassive.  His  clear  intellect  must  then 
hare  told  him  that  his  counsels  would  soon  be  missed  in  the  affairs 
of  State,  and  that  his  previous  silence  would  increase  the  uneasy 
feeling  of  the  public  at  their  absence.  In  the  meantime  he  might 
have  gratefully  accepted  the  ducal  title  and  the  millions  in  hard  cash 
which,  some  say,  were  offered  him,  had  he  been  the  money-grasping 
man  h**  is  often  called.  Thus  the  great  statesman  might  have  become 
an  actor,  and  phxyed  with  applause  to  the  gallery  of  Eui-ope. 

That  would  have  been  prudence  and  cleverness  of  the  Cobnrg  sort — 
the  cleverness  of  playing  a  part.  And  if  he  bad  played  it,  the  chances 
are  that  the  Emperor  would  have  been  forced  by  public  opinion 
before  now  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grandfather's  trusted  adviser. 

When  we  pictore  to  ourselves  what  might  have  been,  wq  realise  why 
people  stand  aghast  at  the  strange  perversity  of  the  imprudent  man  ! 

Or  can  it  be  that  there  is  indeed  a  divinity  which  forbids  that  the 
elements  of  hypocritical  farce  should  be  mingled  with  epic  greatness  ? 

Unfortunately  for  the  happy  blending  of  human  comedy  with  the 
historically  tragic,  Bismarck  is  neither  a  prudent  man,  nor  a  vain  man, 
nor  one  capable  of  acting  a  part^  nor  is  he  to  be  bought  at  any  price. 
Besides,  as  he  himself  has  said,  he  lacks  the  necessary  humility  ! 
Hence  he  resented  his  treatment,  and  no  guerdon  could  soothe  his 
wounded  feelings. 

He  retains  hia  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  seems  de- 
termined to  give  expression  to  his  views  in  and  out  of  season,  when- 
ever it  suits  him.  And  in  doing  this,  he  is  still  a  long  way  off  the 
style  of  criticism  which  in  this  country  ex-Mini&ters  daily  indulge  in 
(ajid  which  in  France  the  late  M.  Thiers  once  expressed  in  the  words  : 
"There  are  no  mistakes  left  for  the  Government  to  commit '%  without 
calling  forth  doubts  regarding  their  patriotism. 

•The  greatest  crime  of  Bismarck,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  is,  that  he  ia 
•live  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health ;  and  that,  being  alive,  he 
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has  been  guilty  of  the  want  of  Cobnrg  tact  in  going  to  his  son's 
wedding.  For  although  a  Louis  the  Eleventh  could  no  longer  pat  his 
prisoners  in  cages  and  gloat  over  their  sufierings,  to-day  it  is  still 
permissible,  lq  a  Christian  country,  to  long  for  the  speedy  death  of  one's 
enemy:  '*  Get  thee  under  the  earth,  thou  disturhest  my  lines!" 

Now  if  Germany  were  in  the  enviable  position,  say,  of  Holland — a 
country  which  can  safely  be  ruled  by  mediocrity — Coburg  or  other — 
all  might  be  well. 

All  this  ''  tumbling  "  in  the  breakers  of  publicity  of  Bismarck  and 
his  official  opponents  might  then  be  harmlessly  amuBing.  The  extrava- 
gant imperial  rewards  for  simple  duty  done,  the  distinctions  given  in 
return  for  the  partisanship  of  the  s^lf-sticlcfr,  all  this  were  as  innocuous 
as  the  publicity  given  to  the  wearing  of  uniforms,  stars  and  crosses,  the 
reviewing  of  troops,  the  naming  of  ships,  and  the  spread  of  sumptuous 
dinners,  with  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  covers — more  or  less ! 

But  the  events  of  the  last  two  years — the  rapid  decline  of  the 
parliamentary  credit  of  Count  Caprivi — indicate  that  Germany  still 
requires  the  master  hand,  or  at  least  a  nerve  of  iron,  at  the  helm? 
And  this,  although  according  to  the  panegyrists  of  the  present  regime 
all  is  sunshine  and  conciliation. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  take  time  to  show  whether  the  colours  of  this 
pictare  will  wear  or  fade.  For  in  the  words  of  an  experienced  poli- 
tician :  "  In  politics  consequences  take  time  to  develop  ;  they  do  not 
show  themselves  at  once." 

**  Conciliation "  is  a  big  and  plausible  word  to  conjure  with  in 
politics ;  and  the  Emperor  is  moved  by  an  earnest  desire  to  conciliate 
his  enemies,  even  though  it  be  occasionally  at  the  price  of  offending 
his  best  friends.  His  friends  assure  as  he  has  succeeded  so  well,  that 
Poles,  Hanoverians,  Ultramontane  Catholics,  are  all  as  devotedly 
loyal  and  contented  to-day  as  they  were  previously  fractious  and  dis- 
satisGed.  But  how  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fallacy  ?  For  politics 
are  a  science,  their  practice  a  fine  art,  time  is  the  measure  of  their 
value,  and  the  eager  young  politician  in  this  case  is  the  most  impresr- 
eionable  of  men  ! 

We  have  come  across  an  enthiisiaatic  enumeration  of  the  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  Germany  through  the  Emperor's  policy  since 
Bismarck's  dismissal.  And  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
several  of  the  Government  measures,  notably  those  of  an  economic 
character,  and  the  annulment  of  the  Socialist  laws,  have  had  the 
approval  of  a  large  majority  in  the  country,  and  that  possibly,  in  this 
particular  instance,  they  represented  a  public  preference  for  the  "new  " 
as  opposed  to  the  "  old  "  course,  whatever  that  may  ultimately  turn 
out  to  be  worth  !  But  this  only  lends  additional  eignificance  to  the 
Emperor's  loss  of  personal  popularity  at  home  during  the  last  two  years. 
And  this  loss  of  popularity  is  an  undoubted  fact,  even  if  we  were 
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to  deduct  every  public  demonstratioii  in  favour  of  Bismarck  as  signs 
of  opposition  to  the  Sovereign. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  not  so  much  any  single  political  measure, 
or  any  aeriea  of  political  measures,  that  point  the  difference  between 
the  "old"  and  the  **  new  "  course.  It  is  the  spirit  of  government 
which  has  changed,  and  which  is  causing  uneasiness  in  many  hearts 
in  Germany  that  have  little  to  say  against  any  particular  act  on  its 
own  merits. 

In  Bismarck's  day  the  policy  of  Germany  as  a  whole  was  regulated 
by  the  contingencies  one  man  of  genius  foresaw.  The  husk  might 
be  rough,  but  the  kernel  was  sound.  To-day  it  is  what  will  be 
applauded  by  the  surface  opinion  of  the  moment.  In  a  recent  article 
in  the  lUvuc  th»  Dciu-  Mondm  (March  1,  1802),  M.  G.  Valbert,  on© 
of  the  keenest  and  most  impartial  judges  of  contemporary  politics, 
thus  points  to  this  difference  : 

*'Xot  only  liiive  innovations  bt-en  made  and  new  measures  taken,  but  the 
very  spi lit  of  the  Government  has  changed.  Under  liisnmrck  everything 
was  subordiimted  to  policy,  and  leiisons  of  Stiite  were  the  supreme  law. 
The  young  Emperor  is  un  idealist,  who  has  quite  a  diflerent  way  of  under- 
standing the  business  of  a  Sovereign,  and  tlie  government  of  nations. 
Bclie\'ing  with  his  whole  soul  in  Divine  Kight,  he  thinks  that  kings  and 
Dperors  have  duties  tt.s  extended  as  their  privileges,  and  despises  those  who 
rk  the  glory  of  hecotning  cunning  diplomats  or  wise  administrntoi's.  He 
M  of  opinion  thai  all  true  8overeigiiH  have  diarge  of  men's  souls;  that  they 
must  not  only  govern  their  people,  but  educate  theu!i,aud  make  thein  worthy 
of  their  destinies.  A  Sovereign  is  before  all  things  a  great  teacher,  a  high 
justiciary,  and  is  alone  competent  to  solve  the  social  question,"  itc. 

Here  we  have  the  personal  ideals  of  the  Sovereign  paramount,  and 
this  Sovereign,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  impressionable  of  men. 
Everybody  will  concede  that  he  is  anxiously  bent  on  sifting  "facts" 
from  "  fancy.''  But  his  personal  example  has  already  tended  to  break 
with  the  traditions  which  made  Prussia  great :  Prussia  became  great 
by  simplicity,  sobriety,  economy  and  shrewd  common-sense.  The 
Emperor  is  lavish  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  went  out  to  do  battle 
with  the  self-seekers  of  all  parties,  of  which  Prussia  has  a  host,  as 
most  other  countries  have.  But,  unlike  some  other  countries,  she 
cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  fatten  in  high  places.  Well,  it  looks 
suspiciously  as  if  he  were  becoming  their  victim  or  their  tool  !  In 
every  case  there  is  a  touch  of  the  irony  of  fate,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  has  come  to  find  his  principal  support  among  parties  that 

I  8ud  to  be  personally  distasteful  to  him.  Or  are  we  to  accept  a 
''"declaration  of  Count  Caprivi  in  open  Iteichstag  as  a  spontaoeous  senti- 
ment of  his  own,  that  the  support  of  the  Liberals  causes  him  alarm  ? 

The  Emperor  has  striven  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Catholic  parlia- 
mentary party.  He  has  endeavoured  to  utilise  the  Catholics.  Is  he  the 
man  to  succeed  in  this  in  the  long  runj  where  a  Bismarck  proved  unsuc- 
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cessful  ?  And  what  makes  this  question  most  pertinent  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  partisanship  of  which  Bismarck  is  at  present  the  ob- 
ject is  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  of 
the  Government  as  the  feeling  of  the  intellectual  dite  of  Germany — 
notably,  the  National  Liberals — that  the  Emperor  is  more  and  more 
becoming  a  tool  of  those  with  whom  the  ideals  of  the  best  Germans 
have  never  found  full  acceptance.  And  this  applies  to  others  beside 
the  Ultramontane  party ! 

No  wonder  there  is  a  sinister  want  of  harmony,  and,  above  all,  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  in  Germany,  in  spite  of  present  cloudless 
appearances.  Pessimists  even  aver  that  the  air  smells  of  Jena,  though 
this  may  be  dismissed  as  ridiculous.  Still,  things  do  not  inspire 
confidence.  Too  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor  has 
not  proved  himself  equal  to  the  arduous  part  he  has  doubtless  con- 
scientiously set  himself  to  play.  Everything  points  to  the  imperative 
need  of  some  strong  guiding  mind,  no  longer  visible.  The  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  country  convinces  one  that  the  people  want  a 
**  man "  at  their  back  in  peace,  let  alone  in  time  of  war ;  and  the 
Emperor  does  not  impress  the  nation  sufficiently  as  being  this  man. 
The  soldier  will  obey ;  but  as  for  the  people,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  Emperor  has  talked  too  much  for  any  utterance  of  his  in 
crucial  moments  to  have  that  moral  effect  which  is  desirable  to  en- 
courage men  to  lay  down  their  lives  willingly  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  And  the  moment  for  this  may  come — Peace  Congresses 
notwithstanding. 

Patriots  feel  this.  Hence  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  opinion 
which  would  gladly  welcome  a  reconciliation  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  late  Chancellor,  if  only  to  do  away  with  the  present  ugly  sight  of 
disunion,  and  to  bring  the  enormous  moral  force  of  Bismarck's  person- 
ality into  harmony  with  the  Emperor  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  Em- 
peror himself  must  see  by  this  time  that  he  alone  does  not  embody  in 
his  person  the  full  ideal  devotion  of  Germany,  but  a  reconciliation 
might  regain  him  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  need  not  lead  to  any  radical 
change  in  the  present  aspect  of  things  if  it  only  removed  its  uglier 
features,  for  the  ex-Chancellor  can  have  no  personal  aims. 

Will  the  Emperor  agree  to  a  reconciliation  with  one  who  is  still 
the  greatest  moral  power  in  the  country?  That  is  the  question. 
Bismarck  is  too  great  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Coburg  type,  or  not 
great  enough  ;  for  he  lacks  the  one  qualification — "  hypocrisy  " ! 

Is  the  Emperor  great  enough  to  rise  superior  to  Coburg  traditions, 
to  rise  above  himself  and  above  Bismarck  too,  by  generously  taking 
a  leaf  out  of  that  history  of  which  he  is  so  fond  ?  And  there  are 
precedents  here.  "  Come,  Prince,  we  have  both  been  too  hasty ! 
There  is  something  above  you,  and  even  above  me,  to  be  consulted, 
and  that  is  the  welfare  of  our  country." 
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IT  is  said  that  the  imagination  of  man  cannot  portray  what  the  eye  I 
has  not  seen,  or  what  has  not  entered  into  the  channel  of  the 
senses  through  conversation,  the  reading  of  books,  the  contemplation 
of  pictures ;  and  the  assertion  seems  to  be  incontestible.     If  a  man 
had  never  seen  a  tree,  or  if  the  description  or  the  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  a  tree  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him,  ^e  could  not  place  a 
tree  before  his  imagination,  or  his  imagination  place  a  tree  before  . 
him.     It  seems  to  follow  that  familiarity  with  one  kind  of  tree  would  • 
not  help  his  fancy  to  create  another  of  a  distinctly  different  appearance. 
In  a  country  of  oaks  where  no  willow  and  no  poplar  had  ever  been 
seen,  neither  of  these  could  be  known  to  imagination. 

The  artist,  the  poet,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  most 
creative  fancy  is  incapable  of  creating  any  thing;  and  that  whatever 
|his  gifts  of  imagination  may  be  they  can  supply  him  with  nothing 
.more  original  than  the  discovery  of  harmonies,  discords,  resemblances, 
between  the  things  that  every  eye  may  see  and  every  ear  can  hear. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  Architecture  would  have  conceived  its  Gothic 
style,  the  most  splendidly  imaginative  of  all,  if  there  had  been  no 
woods  and  no  tall  avenues  roofed  with  interlacing  boujcjhs.  The  poet 
may  make  a  thousand  inspiring  applications  of  the  beauty  of  the  rose 
or  the  glories  of  the  dawn  ;  but  when  Shakespeare  imagined  his 
island  in  writing  "  The  Tempest,"  even  he  could  put  nothing  into  its 
fields,  its  air,  its  sky,  that  was  not  drawn  from  actually  created  things. 
Looking  at  that  piece  of  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  great  author 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  fancy  upon  a  task  of  creation ;  but  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  Prospero's  domain  that  answers  to  the  first  rose 
ever  seen — no  invention,  we  need  not  say  of  natural  splendours  like 
the  dawning  light,  but  none  that  matches  with  the  fen-fire  or  th& 
rashes  in  the  fen. 
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But  it  is  not  in  Art  or  in  Poesy  that  the  limitations  of  imagination 
are  most  sharply  illustrated  or  most  sorely  felt,  but  in  Religion.  At 
every  movement  of  religions  thought  we  are  conscious  of  indomitable 
hard-set  boundaries,  which  yet  we  are  for  ever  leaping,  at.  The 
difficulty  of  imagining  Heaven  is  a  familiar  example  of  what  I  mean. 
This  has  been  a  distress  to  thousands  and  thousands  for  countless 
generations ;  and  the  distress  has  been  greatest  where  the  faculty  to 
overcome  it  has  been  greatest  too.  The  stronger  the  effort,  indeed, 
the  more  complete  is  the  sense  of  failure.  You  have  still  to  fall  back 
on  winged  angels,  dove-creatures ;  on  white  robes,  golden  thrones, 
gates  of  pearl ;  strains  of  music  which,  though  you  need  not  suppose 
them  drawn  from  fiddles  according  to  the  frankly-acknowledged  fancy 
of  the  old  painters,  are  in  fact  such  compositions  as  Bach,  Beethoven, 
or  some  other  mundane  master  has  put  into  your  head.  There 
is  nothing  more  inspiring  to  the  mind  of  man  than  religious 
enthusiasm  ;  its  fervours  are  more  kindling  to  the  imagination  than 
any  other;  and  many  clear  intellects  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
yeamiugs  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  behold  in  vision  the  world  beyond 
are  sometimes  rewarded.  But  if  so,  nothing  has  been  brought  back 
to  earth  that  was  not  found  there  before.  Neither  the  religious 
enthusiast  nor  the  fancy  of  our  Miltons  and  Dantes  (poets  and  religious 
at  the  same  time)  has  ever  got  many  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
limitations  of  imagination  have  been  too  strong  for  them ;  and  John 
Martin  painted  his  pictures  to  illustrate  the  same  disability. 

Bat  what  if  we  have  to  make  distinctions  between  the  waking 
imagination  and  the  dream  imagination  ?  This,  in  fact,  we  have  to 
do  ;  and  the  first  difference  to  be  marked  between  them  is  that  the 
ono  is  far  more  limited  than  the  other.  Every  effort  of  the  waking 
fancy  to  place  before  the  mind's  eye  a  tree  different  from  all  known 
kinrU  of  tree  is  embarrassed  by  a  sense  of  travesty  ;  we  are  burlesquing 
the  real,  and  not  inventing  a  variation.  And  so  of  everything  else. 
When,  in  writing  a  play  or  a  romance,  we  picture  a  face  to  oarseives, 
we  are  aware  at  once  that  it  is  a  memory,  and  not  an  original  product 
of  imagination.  But  as  to  the  faces  we  see  in  dreams,  we  are  often 
ijuite  confident  that  they  are  not  memory  pictures.  Most  of  the 
fiiceN  seen  in  dreams  are  memories,  no  doubt ;  but  the  remarkable 
thing  in  that  others  are  not.  We  feel  that  we  never  beheld  them 
\mUito  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  that  we  feel,  when  glancing 
at  mmt  striking  face  in  a  crowd,  that  we  never  saw  it  till  that 
tmniftiit.  Moreover,  the  dream-face  is  no  mere  outline  of  shadowy 
Mid  meanitigless  feature.  It  is  (often)  not  less  strongly  marked  by 
(udividuality  of  character  than  by  distinction  of  lineament.  Indeed, 
m  wwmory-picture  presented  to  the  mind  when  we  are  awake  is 
mwXj  M  Hharp  and  vivid  in  either  particular  (that  is  to  say,  in 
pbyiloAl  foature  or  suggestion  of  character)  as  these  hitherto  unseen 
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that  rise  before  us  in  dreams.     And  the  same  thing  must  be 
of  all  that  we  see,  or  seem  to  see,  in  dreams.     The  pictures 
endered  by  the  waking  memory  are  never  as  distinct  as  those  that 
Fpreaentod  to  the  mind  in  sleep. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  as  to  the  originality  of  these  sleep- 
visions,  the  explanation  is  that  the  faculty  which  would  tell  us 
they  arc  memories  is  dormant.     The  dream-face  passes  for  one 
liat  never  came  into  the  mind  through  the  waking  sense  because  the 
ealty  that  would   detect  it   as  a  memory  is    itself  asleep.     That 
L^eems  likely,  but  then,  when  this  same  faculty  wakes  with  us  in  the 
linoming,  and  we  think  of  the  dream-faces,  it  is  a  common  experience 
to  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are  no  portraits  of  memory.      Indeed  it 
often  happens  that  the  one  thing  we  dwell  upon  on  waking  is  that  we 
ttever  saw  in  life  the  features  that  haunted  our  sleep-darkened  minds. 
lAnd  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  we  know  that  we  never  discovered. 
|iu  any  human  being  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  character  that  spoke 
am   the  face  invented  by  some  faculty  within  ourselves.      No  such 
[invention  is  possible  when  we  are  awake,  and  sane  ;  yet  in  sleep  it  is 
'common.     Is  it   said  that   these  are   really  memories,  though   they 
cannot  be  recalled  by  the  waking  will  ?     That  explanation  will  hardly 
hold,  because  it  implies  that  memory  can  be  charged  with  lasting 
rtmpresaions  of  things  seen,  which  yet  passed  through  the  visual  sense 
I  unnoted   and  unknown   of  it.     Though    not   inconceivable,   that  is 
[incredible.     There  is  the  fact  that  after  these  faces  come  into  view  in 
Ifileep,  the  waking  mind   (with  all  its  faculties  intent  upon  them,   and 
I  memory  most  of  all)  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  they  ever  did  pass 
ithrough  the  senses.      And  judgment  goes  onto  declare  that  character- 
{i&licd  80  striking  could  not  have  passed  unobserved  through  the  gates 
lof  perception  to  fix  themselves  in  whatever  nook  of  memory  visual 
I  perceptions  are  recorded :  for  such  perceptions  are  only  recorded  in 
[memory  when  they  do  arrest  attention  at  the  moment  they  meet  the 
rstgbt.      Yet   to  what  conclusions   do  these  observations  lead  us  ?     If 
[dream-vifiions  are   creations   of  the  mind,  then   it  appears   that  the 
'limits   of   imagination    which   philosophy   marks  out,   and   which  no 
effort  of  the  waking  mind  can  surmount,  are  overleapt  in  sleep. 

We  have    spoken   of  dream-faces    by   way    of  example ;    not,   of 

ourse,  because  they  are  the  only  ones,  but  because  they  are  amongst 

I  the  most  frequent  and   complete  of  what   may  be   called  the  original 

Icreations  of  dreams.      And   it   may   be  serviceable  to    remark    that 

virions  of  this  kind  sometimes  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  dark, 

when  we  are  awake,  perfectly  sane,   unaware  of  any  sort  of  physical 

I  disturbance,   and  without  any   effort    of   imagination.      Maury  calls 

I  these  visions    "hallucinations    hypnogogiques.'*     According  to   him, 

ey  appear  between  sleeping  and  waking — when  we  are  "  dropping 

ll^cp."     They  are  dream-stufT,  so  to  speak,  and  the  precursors  of 
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the  dreams  that  fill  onr  minds  when  qnite  asleep.  Galton,  too,  has 
written  of  these  *'  visions  of  sane  persons,"  phantoms  which  have  all  the 
appearance  of  external  objects  and  which  are  certainly  not  produced  by 
any  exertion  of  either  memory  or  fancy.  In  this  way  a  lady  (he  says) 
used  to  see  showers  of  red  roses,  which  turned  into  a  flight  of  golden 
speckles  or  spangles ;  and  not  only  were  the  roses  presented  to  her 
vision  as  distinctly  as  real  flowers  in  broad  daylight  might  be,  bot  sho 
coold  smell  their  perfame.  There  is  nothing  like  that  in  my 
experience,  except  that  at  infrequent  times  of  fatigne  I  share  th» 
sensations  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  discovered  a  rose-scent 
flowing  £jx>m  and  about  them.  An  evanescent  but  very  distinct 
violet-scent  flushes  from  my  hands,  or  so  I  fancy.  But  M.  Maury 
and  Mr.  Galton  relate  stories  of  faces  seen  in  the  dark  in  lik& 
manner ;  faces  seemingly  standing  ofif  upon  the  air,  and  coming  and 
going  as  if  with  a  will  and  purpose  of  their  own.  These  I  knoin^ 
something  about.  Not  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  experience, 
perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  been  familiar  with  such  apparitions  for 
years,  and  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  paper  to  repeat  a  description  of 
them  written  some  time  ago. 

These  faces  are  never  seen  (in  my  case,  as  in  M.  Maury's)  except 
when  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  they  have  an  apparent  distance  of 
five  or  six  feet.  Though  they  seem  living  enough,  they  look  through 
the  darkness  as  if  traced  in  chalks  on  a  black  ground.  Colour 
sometimes  they  have,  but  the  colour  is  very  faint.  Indeed,  their 
general  aspect  is  as  if  their  substance  were  of  pale  smoke ;  and  their 
outlines  waver,  fade,  and  revive,  so  that,  except  for  the  half  of  a 
moment,  the  whole  face  is  never  completely  or  clearly  visible  at  one 
time.  Always  of  a  strikingly  distinctive  character,  these  visionary 
faces  are  like  none  that  can  be  remembered  as  seen  in  life  or  in 
pictures.  M.  Maury's  experience  seems  to  have  differed  from  min& 
in  this  particular.  In  his  case,  these  phantoms  nearly  always  repre- 
sented persons  known  to  him.  In  mine  it  has  never  been  so  on  a 
single  occasion ;  and  the  difierence  is  a  noticeable  one.  As  I  look  at 
these  faces,  asking  myself  who  was  ever  like  that  or  that,  I  find  no 
answer  except  in  a  fancied  resemblance  to  some  historical  or  mytho- 
logical personage.  They  strike  the  view  as  entirely  strange  and 
surprisingly  "  original."  Possibly,  Blake's  visions  were  some  such 
faces  as  these,  presented  to  his  eyes  in  broad  daylight ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  so,  because  his  wonderful,  dreadful  drawing,  **  The  Ghost  <^ 
a  Flea/*  is  precisely  such  a  transcript  as  I  could  have  made  by  the* 
score  had  I  possessed  his  pictorial  skill.  Under  my  own  eyelids  1 
have  seen  many  a  face  of  the  same  awful  family ;  some  even  mor& 
dreadful  still,  being  all  astir  with  animation.  But  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  not  of  the  too-terrible  kind.  After  the  fact 
that  nothing  foreknown  or  familiar  ever  appears  amongst  them,  the 
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next  most  remarkable  tbiog  about  these  visions  is  that  they  often 
look  like  the  lleeting  embodiaient  of  some  passion  or  mood  of  the 
mind ;  usually  not  the  bettermost.  Some  faces  t^xpressive  of  a  great 
aohility  and  serenity  appear,  but  I  have  never  seen  amongst  them 
the  mask  of  pity,  or  lovo,  or  any  soft  emotion.  Grief  the  most 
despairing,  scorn,  cunning,  pride,  hate,  inquiry,  envious  or  tri a mphant 
mockery — no  human  face  that  ever  was  seen,  I  feel  sure,  displayed 
these  emotions  with  a  comparable  fulness  and  intensity.  It  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  all,  but  it  is  of  some  to  an  almost  nppalling 
extent ;  and  if  Blake  did  see  these  faces,  either  in  daylight  or  in 
darkness,  he  bad  more  than  his  imagination  to  draw  upon  when  he 
depicted  the  Passions. 

We  now  come  to  the  remark  which  connects  these  faces  in  the  dark 
with  what  has  been  said  before  about  dream-faces.  The  apparitions 
of  oar  waking  hours  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  will,  and  can 
neither  be  imitated  nor  commanded  by  any  effort  of  will-directed 
imagination.  This,  too,  Maury  seems  to  have  found  :  though  at  the 
same  time  he  has  no  doubt  that  will  is  in  suspension  when  these 
apparitions  appear.  A  "condition  d©  non- attention,  de  non-tensioR 
intellectuelle,  est  dans  le  principe  nrcessaire  pour  la  production  da 
phrnomt-ne."  This  is  completely  opposed  to  my  experience,  which  is 
invariable,  and  has  been  repeated  many  times.  You  may  be  awake, 
thinking  in  an  orderly  absorbed  way  of  this  or  that,  when,  as  a  wreath 
of  smoke  might  arise,  there  before  you  is  a  face  in  the  dark.  At  once 
jour  attention  is  fixed  upon  it ;  but  if  you  wish  to  retain  it  for  con- 
templation (as  does  happen,  for  sometimes  the  phantom  has  a  pro- 
foundly meaning,  or  appealing,  or  revealing  look)  ycu  wish  and  try 
in  vain.  Yom*  will  did  not  bring  it,  and  your  will  cannot  hold  it. 
Under  the  strenuous  intent  grasp  of  your  sight  it  will  change  alto- 
gether, after  the  manner  of  '*  dissolving  views,"  and  then  fade  out 
When  it  has  died  away,  by  no  eftbrt  of  will  or  imagination  can  it  be 
recalled.  The  endeavour  to  recall  it  having  failed,  make  an  experi- 
ment. Bend  will  and  fancy  to  the  production  of  another  and  (neces- 
Burily)  pre-conceived  image,  such  as  the  face  of  a  child  or  of  an  old 
woman  ;  and  even  while  you  are  in  the  utmost  stress  of  the  attempt  a 
completely  different  apparition  will  rise  to  view.  It  comes  iu  opposi- 
tion fjo  yoor  Tfill,  and  to  the  defeat  of  yonr  imaginative  powers  in  set 
competition. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  phantoms  have  their  origin  inf 
physical  disturbance.  Tired  or  disordered  eyesight  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  explanation  ;  because,  thoagh  these  visions  cannot  be 
called  up  by  the  will,  nor  dismissed  by  the  same  operation,  they  can 
be  got  rid  of  in  a  flash  by  the  opening  of  the  eyelids.  But  we  have 
not  got  far  when  we  have  arrived  at  this  explanation.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  how  it  is  that  the   organs  of  sight,  whether   disordered  or 
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not,  can  deliver  themeelves  of  imagas  for  their  own  contemplation 
Hrhlch  are  not  the  stored  record  of  things  either  seen  or  heard  of. 
Memory,  being  closely  interrogated,  replies  that  it  knows  nothing 
about  them ;  nor  can  they  be  evoked  by  the  waking  fancy,  which  works 
within  th«j  limitation  of  things  seen  and  remembered.  It  seems,  then, 
that  HO  far  the  phantom  faces,  and  the  more  remarkable  of  those  seen 
in  dreams,  are  alike.  And  they  are  alike,  though  in  the  one  case  they 
are  presented  to  the  mind  in  sleep,  when  our  faculties  are  in  we  know 
not  what  state  of  disorder,  while  in  the  other  case  they  bring  them- 
selves under  the  inspection  of  the  waking  faculties  in  full  attention, 
full  co-ordinution :  the  account  which  these  faculties  render  of  them 
being  that  they  are  inexplicable  as  products  of  the  mind  itself.  They 
are  exterior  to  the  mind,  which  combines  all  its  faculties  toj  examine 
and  explain  them  ])i*ecisely  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  great  variety  of 
phenomena  presented  from  the  world  without. 

If  wo  could  conceive  that  our  physical  senses  have  an  independent 
faculty  of  imagination,  **  faces  in  the  dark  "  would  become  more  in- 
tt^lligiblo.  Wo  might  then  say,  perhaps,  that  the  visual  sense  having 
Iwoorne  over- excite  J,  or  otherwise  disordered,  it  casts  np  memory 
impressions  which  are  changed  into  something  like  actual  creations  by 
the  working  of  its  own  special  and  unembarrassed  imagination.  And 
if  that  theory  could  be  allowed,  it  might  also  help  ns  to  understand 
«ome  of  the  more  remarkable  dream-visions.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  organisms  of  sense  should  be  endowed  with 
iudeiMmdeut  imaginative  powers  ;  but  it  is  not  very  much  more  difficult 
than  to  accvpt  the  theory  that  the  separate  and  independent  action  of 
our  mental  faculties  is  the  explanation  of  dreams.  Yet  that  they  do 
work  separately  and  independently  is  little  doubted  ;  though  how  they 
should  do  so  remains  a  wonder,  especially  when  we  consider  the  kind 
of  dream  of  which  I  give  two  examples  from  my  own  experience. 
The  details  of  both  were  carefully  noted  at  the  time. 

T  dream  that  1  am  ill  in  bed,  and  that,  while  talking  to  a  child  at 
luy  bedside,  1  hear  the  voice  of  a  nurse  newly  arrived,  who  is  speaking 
with  some  one  iu  an  anteroom.  What  the  woman  says  I  cannot 
distinguish,  but  am  struck  by  the  pleasant,  cheerful,  friendly  tone  of 
her  voice,  and  las  we  often  do  in  like  case  when  we  are  awake)  I  fit 
the  voice  with  a  v.x>rrespouding  face  and  figure.  Presently  she  comes 
to  the  f».\>t  of  my  bed,  and,  looking  up  to  her,  I  am  struck  by  the 
incongruity  of  the  woman  and  the  voice.  I  expected  to  see  some- 
thing tjuite  ditiereut  fD.>m  this  tall,  well-shaped,  slender  figure, 
sanaonnted  by  a  strange  sub-sinister  face,  very  small,  very  pale,  with 
t^yoft,  eyebrows,  and  hair  all  of  one  colour:  precisely  the  coloor  of 
fraiii  gravel.  N  .^'-v  since  it  was  I  who  imagined  the  face,  why  was  I 
so  moch  surprizsed  at  it — not  expecting  it,  bat  expecting  something 
dii&cenfe? 
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Again  I  dream  of  being  insulted  in  the  garden  of  an  hotel.  The 
vaan  who  insults  me,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  which  I  do  nofc 
anderstand,  is  wildly  abusive ;  and  then,  as  if  in  too  violent  a  heat 
to  trust  himself,  he  rushes  off  abruptly.  Soon  afterwards,  and  whUe 
I  am  still  lingering  in  the  garden,  one  of  the  hotel  servants  comes 
to  me,  and  I  understand  him  to  gay,  "  He  has  repented."     llepented  ! 

[It  Btrikes  me  (in  my  dream)  as  a  very  unusual  word  for  a  waiter 
to  employ  under  the  circumstances,  but  that  remark  is  immediately 
k)flt  in  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  my  abuser  had  become  sorry 
for  his  rudeness  so  soon.  More  particularly  I  wish  to  know  whether 
he  is  sufSciently  ashamed  to  send  an  apology.  So  I  say  to  the 
waiter  "  Repented,  has  he  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  "  "  No,  no/'  is  the 
reply,  •*  he  hasn't  paid  it,"  meaning  the  bill,  as  I  immediately  under- 
6t«nd.  Therefore  what  I  myself  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  waiter 
I  mistake  for  something  different,  the  phrases  being  easily  mistaken 
one  for  the  other  if  indistinctly  heard  :  "  He  has  repented," — '^  He 
hasn't  paid  it."  Now  since  my  thoughts  are  running  upon  the  out- 
rage to  myself  I  am  of  course  prepared  to  make  precisely  this  mistake. 
Nothing  could  J)e  more  natural.  That  is  to  say,  nothing  could  be 
or«»  natural  if  it  were  a  scene  in  real  life.      But  that  it  was  not  ; 

Puid  the  point  for  observation  is  that  the  waiter's  sayings  were  the 
invention   of  the   same  mind  which  invented  a  lapse  of  hearing  to 

I^MConnt  for  misunderstanding  what  it  had  previously  put  into  the 
inciter's  mouth.  If  a  dream  of  this  kind  is  not  like  the  composition 
of  a  story  in  the  mind  of  a  novelist,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  But  here  ib  is  I,  the  author,  who  pat  into  the  waiters 
mouth  the  words  which  I  mistake  for  something  quite  different  till 
I  explain  myself  through  him.  It  seems,  too,  that  I  have  knowledge 
of  an  unpaid  bill  which  yet  I  know  nothing  about  till  I  inform  myself 
by  the  mouth  of  my  own  creature.  Finally,  the  hitherto  incompre- 
hensible violence  of  the  gentleman  in  the  garden  is  explained  with  the 
sudden  ^clat  of  an  answer  to  a  puzzling  riddle-  The  gentleman's 
wrath  was  a  comedy.  In  my  dream,  I  laugh  as  it  bursts  upon  me — 
the  author  of  the  comedy — that  h©  had  got  up  a  **  row  "  in  order  to 
escape  in  the  bustle  without  paying  his  bill.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  here  was  a  complete  little  story,  unsuggested 

•  Another  example  of  the  proleptic  tlreain  was  given  to  me  by  a  distinguished 
jirchitcct  thus  :  "  Karly  in  18h6,  when  the  excitetncnt  about  Jlr.  Gladstone^d  Home 
Utile  was  At  its  height,  I  dreamt  that  I  was  surveying  oue  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  had 
to  pa»$  up  one  of  the  staircases.  On  the  half-landing  I  came  upon  the  Queen  in  coti- 
VTT*aliui»  with  it  lui.iy  whom  I  knew  inslinctively  (o  be  a  Misji  Cowper.  I  did  not 
kaow.  nor  did  I  ever  know,  of  such  a  person  in  real  life.  1  caught  the  drift  of  the 
conversation.  Miss  Cowpor  wns  endeiivourhig  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  withhold  the 
rojAl  assent  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  when  it  came  before  her.  At  this  point  I 
offerwl  to  withilraw,  but  was  asked  to  remain  by  the  Queen,  who  said  that  what  sho 
hftd  to  «*y  might  be  hoard  by  any  one  of  her  subjects.  The  conversation  continued  at 
|rre»t  length,  Miss  C'owper  seeming  to  nrge  every  argument  at  her  command,  the 
Qaeen  declaring  that  she  could  not  depart  from  constitutional  usage.    During  the 
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by  anything  that  had  actnallj  happened,  and  so  coherent  and  orderly 
that  it  could  not  have  been  better  designed  if  it  had  been  worked 
out  impromptu  by  an  anecdote-inventor  at  a  dinner-table.  And  of 
course  there  is  nothing  singular  in  this  dream,  which  is  described 
merely  as  an  example.  Many  people  have  had  many  such  dreama 
without  giving  much  attention  to  the  one  remarkable  thing  about 
them,  which  is  this :  Here  is  a  dramatic  conception  of  my  own  mind  ; 
yet  I  am  taken  into  it  as  a  character  in  the  piece,  and  in  that  capacity 
my  own  mind  follows  the  developments  of  the  story  in  ignorance  from 
moment  to  moment  of  what  will  come  next,  and  wondering  what  it  is 
all  about.  A  mental  operation  like  this  is  far  out  of  the  range  of 
possibility  in  the  waking  hours. 

Dreams  are  generally  discussed  as  if  they  must  all  have  precisely 
the  same  origin,  and  as  if  no  explanation  of  them  can  be  acceptable 
that  does  not  include  every  variety.  In  all  likelihood  that  is  a  mistake. 
Dreams  differ  very  much  in  character,  and  probably  in  origin  too. 
Some  differ  as  much  from  others  as  sheer  insanity  differs  from  genius 
working  in  its  most  harmonious  moods ;  and  nothing  will  be  made  of 
dreams  as  long  as  we  stipulate  for  an  explanation  th^t  applies  to  all 
alike.  But  as  to  the  sort  of  dream  above  described,  what  is  most 
remarkable  about  it  may  be  explained  up  to  a  certain  point  by 
imagination  working  in  detachment.  It  points  to  a  divisibility  of 
faculties  in  sleep ;  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  inter-union ;  a  falling 
away  from  each  other  through  the  lapse  into  rest  of  whatever  is  called 
Will :  will,  which  is  the  laborious  guide,  controller,  and  steady  driving- 
power  of  aU — at  work  when  we  are  as  unconscious  of  its  efforts  as  we 
are  of  the  play  of  muscle  that  keeps  us  upright.  It  is  a  familiar 
experience  that  while  we  drop  to  sleep  we  are  conscious  of  a  sensation 
that  precisely  answers  to  such  a  loosening ;  and,  when  we  wake,  of 
another  sensation  which  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  our  various 
faculties,  slumbering  for  a  while  in  independence  and  apart,  rushed 
to  link  themselves  together  in  their  appointed  places.  No  better 
explanation  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  most  studious  investigators  of 
dreaming.  But  yet  its  inventors  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  it 
leaves  much  in  doubt.  If  we  suppose  some  of  our  faculties  suspended 
in  sleep — (will  slumbering,  attention  dormant,  while  imagination  wakes 

entire  conversation  I  was  annoved  bv  a  load  ticking  noise  which  I  could  not  account 
for 

'f\i0:  scene  of  the  dream  changed,  and  the  time.  It  was  the  morning  following  the 
ooyerMUion  that  I  was  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  certain  club.  There  I  saw  a  well- 
known  publi«hcr,  who  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  the  TYinm  of  that  day.  It 
fjjnXmtiiA,  he  laid,  an  account  of  a  vcrj  interesting  conversation  between  the  Queen 
uwX  M i*c  CowfMfT.  and,  he  added,  Your  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  I 
^f/t  th«  pap'^rt  <U)a  xaw  the  conversation  printed  at  length.  It  occupied  several  columns, 
aod  I  mance'l  the  intrwluction  of  my  own  appearance  and  the  Queen's  desire  that  I 
cb'itiM  remain.  At  this  point  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the  clicking  noise  which  X  had 
Iward  WM  aceoante^l  for.  I  said  to  myself, "  AU  the  time  the  conversation  was  goiag 
00  ft  WM  bdog  telegraphed  to  the  27ine«  office." 
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<o  revel  in  perfect  freedom) — we  certainly  attain  to  some  reasonable 
understanding  of  many  dreams,  if  not  all.  It  is  possible  to  conceire 
that  under  such  conditions  imagination  may  be  capable  of  inventions, 
«ml>eUishments,  distortions,  combinations  far  more  original  than  the 
waking  sense  can  ever  be  got  to  produce.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  romances  invented,  the  images  called  into  the  mind  in  sleep,  do 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  very  faculties  which  are  supposed 
to  limit  and  control  imagination  when  we  are  awake. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  will  cannot  always  be  sus- 
pended in  sloep,  because  we  sometimes  wake  ourselves  by  a  deliberate 
•effort  for  the  reasoned  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  a  distressing 
•dream.  Neither  is  the  lapse  of  attention  complete.  Attention  of 
some  sort  must  be  directed  on  these  visions  of  the  night,  or  there 
would  be  no  record  of  them  in  the  mind  when  we  wake.  But  what 
sort  of  an  attention  it  may  be  we  do  not  know.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  distinguish  between  (1)  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  attention 
onder  which  a  dream- vision  was  viewed,  and  (2)  the  kind  and  degree 
of  attention  bestowed  on  any  matter  of  interest  while  we  are  awake. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  must  bo  in  sleep  an  uncritical  attention 
(for  attention  may  be  fixed  and  yet  uncritical),  as  when  it  discovers 
nothing  strange  in  words,  transformations,  deeds,  which  the  waking 
mind  recognises  as  absurd  and  impossible.  But  attention  is  not 
always  uncritical  in  sleep.  It  is  sometimes  brought  to  bear  on 
dreams  with  the  same  discrimination  which  it  employs  when  we  are 
awake  and  in  a  theatre ;  though  rarely,  perhaps  never,  with  the  same 
closeness  and  continuity.  And  then  the  theory  of  imagination  at 
work  in  perfect  freedom — the  controlling  faculties  lying  dormant — 
has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  dream  instanced  above  : 
in  which  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  dramatic 
sketch  seem  to  have  combined  to  give  it  a  coherency,  a  consistency, 
and  an  orderly  development,  which  the  single  detached  faculty  of 
imagination  appears  incapable  of  supplying.  But  if  these  other 
faculties  were  also  employed  to  make  up  the  garden  story  (for  example), 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  the  author  should  be  so 
mnch  detached  from  the  work  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  plot  of  it 
while  it  was  in  com^e  of  construction*  Observation,  curiosity, 
reflection,  reasoning,  were  awake  in  the  dreamer's  mind,  equally  with 
the  imagination ;  and  though  these  faculties  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
ihey  failed  to  comprehend  what  they  contributed  to  invent.  It  is  as 
if  Sheridan  wondered,  while  he  was  writing  the  "  School  for  Scandal," 
why  on  earth  a  screen  was  to  be  placed  on  the  stage  in  Act  iii.,  and 
found  out  the  purpose  with  a  shock  of  surprise  when  h©  caused  the 
screen  to  fall. 

One  thing  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the  detachment  theory — 
oamely,  the  fact  that  the  pictures  made  by  imagination  in  sleep  are 
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far  more  vivid  than  any  tliat  appear  to  the  waking  fancy.     It  woulJ 
seem  that,  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed  on  it  when  it  has  to  work  | 
in  harness  with,  or  in  the   harness  of,  other  faculties,  imapinatiom  1 
becomes  infinitely  more  active,  powerful,  impressive.     The  difference 
in  point  of  distinctness  between  the  images  that  appear  in  dreams  an^ 
those  which  we  call  into  the  mind  or  that  wander  into  it  when  w* 
are  awake  are  extremely  great.     The  one  is  much  more  feeble  than 
the  other.     If,  the  moment  after  looking  intently  on  a  house,  a  treo^ 
a  face,  we  close  our  eyes  and  recall  it  to  mental  vision,  we  find  the 
impression  faint  and  weak  as  compared  with  similar  appearances  !& 
dreams.      Yet  one  set  of  apparitions  is    immediately  derived    fromj 
actual  existing  things ;  the  other  (very  often)  has  no  such  derivatioa 
that  we  can  recognise.      "WTien,  being  awake,  we  draw  pictures  befor* 
the  mind  by  fancy's  aid — as  the  novelist  does — we  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  difi'er  from  memory  pictures.      They  arise  in  the  mind  ia 
the  same  way,  and  they  appear  in  the  same  faint  outline,  which  can- 
not be  steadied  and  held  to  view  without  some  degree  of  effort.     It  ] 
is  altogether  different  in  the  case  of  dream-pictures.     Not  only  do- 
they  appear  in  far  greater  clearness,  but  it  is  as  if  the  actual  sight  of 
the  dreamer  was  addressed  to  real  objects,  which  it  looks  forth  at .  ] 
It  seems  from  all  this  that  in  sleep  imagination  does  attain  a  freedom 
which  not  only  works  with  enormously  increased  pictorial  force,  but 
develops  "  creative  "  resources  which  the  utmost  urging  cannot  bring 
it  to  reveal  in  waking  day.     Indeed,  waking  imagination  can  hardly 
conceive  itself  capable  of  surrendering  the   creations  of  which  it  ia  i 
freely  delivered  in  sleep. 

The  minds  of  children  afford  the  strongest  illustration  of  the  theory 
that  dream-imagination  is  so  ]Dowerfnl  because  it  works  in  detachmen* 
from  other  faculties.      In  childhood  there  is  no  such  mutual   super-  I 
vision  of  faculties  (some  of  ihem  having  yet  to  grow,  indeed)  as  then?  | 
is  in  the  case  of  adult  persons.    And  inasmuch  as  those  other  facuUie»i 
have  come  to  growth  in  children,  they  have  yet  to  be   linked  in  tli»| 
closer   association  that  binds  them  when  we  come  to  maturity.      All 
our  faculties  work  more  independently  of  each  other  in  childhood  thaa 
when  we  are  grown  up,  or  till  we  come  to  the  second  childhood  of  old 
age.      But,  however  that  may  be,  we  evidently  detect  in  the  waking 
imagination  of  children   a   nearer  approach   to  the   spontaneity  and 
vividness    of  fancy-prod oction   in    dreams.      Moreover,  imaginatioa] 
seems  to  place  its  creations  before  the  waking  minds  of  children  with 
much   of  the  same   objectivity  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
sleep  alone  when  we  have  grown  older,  and  when  our  various  faculties  | 
have  been  brought  into  more  complete  co-ordination.  The  Baying  thai  | 
•'genius  is  to  madness  near  allied  "  imports  the  same    idea — irnagi-j 
nation  comparatively  unhampered  by  the  control  of  other  faculties : 
and  we  should  remember  that  it  is  the  common  experience  of  men 
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genius   that  their  noblest  "thoughts/'   their   keenest   "intuitions," 

Bin  to  flaah  into  the  mind  from  without,  rather   than    to   ppring  up 

'from  within.     They  seem  to  proceed  from   some  independent  agency 

external  to  mind  and  yet  at  home  in  it ;  which  is  just  what  might  be 

keaid  of  dreams.      Madness  itself  has  been  robbed  of  half  its  terrors 

by  the  extremely  probable  theory  that  the  state  of  madness  is  a  state 

[>f  constant    dreaming ;    and  wherever  insanity  appears  it  certainly 

leeems  that  the  mental  faculties  have  fallen  apart  from  each  other,  and 

'that  imagination  takes  full  possession  in  unbridled  strength. 

Bat. now  conies  in  anotlier  important  point  for  remark.      So  far  as 

we  know,  neither  the  freer  imagination  of  childhood  nor  the  absolutely 

.enfettered   faculty   in  the  insane  is  ever  productive  of  tbe  kind  of 

Idreams    which    are   called    supernatural   for    want   of   a   word  more 

accurately  expressive.     These  are  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 

,Eleep  ;   and  it  appears  that  prophetic  dreams,  the  dreams  which  seem 

^to  import  something  of  the   supernatural,  only  arise  in  sane  minds, 

and  not  in  these  till   the  mental   faculties  have  come  to  full  growth, 

and  are   brought  into  a  condition  of  close  inter-depeutience.      If  so, 

then  they  are  all  the  more  remarkable.      We  are  at  liberty  to  say  in 

that  case,   perhaps,  that  dreams  of   prophecy  and  revelation  (which» 

I  using   the  word    "prophecy"  and  ''revelation/'   in   their  customary 

I  sense,  do  undoubtedly  occur)  are  not  amongst  those  which  are  produced 

I  by  imagination  while  other  facalties  are  dormant,  but  arise  when  all 

'  the  mental  faculties  are  lifted  into  a  higher  range  of  freedom,  at  the 

same  time  maintaining  their  accustomed  harmony.      Even  so,  imagi- 

Lnation   is   dominant,    no  doubt,  but  that   is    what  wo  should  exptct. 

I  Naturally,  it  is  imagination  that   speaks — by  fable  and  picture  j  the 

Estrange  thing  being  that  it  does  so  as   if   gifted   with   independent 

I, powers  of  reHection  and  reasoning,  which  it  brings  to  bear  upon  those 

er  powers  of  reflection  and  reasoning  that  belong  to  tbe  work-a-day 

binery  of  mind. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  more  remarkable  kind  of  dreaming,  I  may 

-relate  one  of  a  series  of  dreams  which  followed  each  other  at  inti-rvals 

of  a  year  precisely — a  year  to  a  day. 

A  long  time  ago  a  gentleman  who  may  be  called  A.  lost  a  child  by 

,  death.      He  had  been  very  fond  and  proud  of  the  boy,  who  was  seven 

Dr  eight  years  of  age,  I  think,  when  he  died.     Indeed,  between  the 

two  there  had  always  been  a   strong   sympathy,   and   when  the  child 

.was  taken  the  father  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief.     Like  many 

another  one  in  the  same  situation,  his  thoughts  by  day  and  night 

Fere   tortured   by  the  question,  *' Bat  yet,  is  he  alill   in  existence? 

Is  there  a  place  in  this  vast   universe  where  I  may  think  of  him   as 

liTiog — no  matter  how  infinite  the  distance,  or  even  if  we  are  parted 

lot  only  now  but  for  ever  and  ever?"     Many  poor  souls  have  been 

ed  about  in  the  same  yearning  speculations,  day  after  day,  month 
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after  montli,  with  no  dimintitioii  of  doubt  and  pain.     A,  was  one  of ! 
these  nnfortnnates.     To  this  great  trouble  was  added  another,  which 
took  the  shape  of  a  deep  and  surprising  disappointment.    At  first,  oae 
of  the  poor  man's  very  few   comforts  hod   been  that  the  boy   would 
haunt  his  dreams,  and  that  they  would  be  together  many  a  time  that 
way.      But  it  is  not  invariably  true  that  wliat  you  think  of  moat  you 
dream  of  most ;  and  for  all  his  hoping  and  praying  the  father  never] 
once  dref\mt  of   his  son.      That   is  to   say,  he   never  had   any   Buchj 
dream  for  a  whole  year,  by   which  time,   I  daresay,  the  praying  had ' 
been  given  up  and  the  hope  exhausted.    But  then,  on  the  morning  of  * 
the  child's  death,  and   at  the   very  hour  on  which  he  died,  the  father! 
woke  from  a  wonderful  dream,  so  intimately  and  touchingly  resf>onsiv»j 
to  the  whole  year's  grief  that  it  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  glare  of 
print.     It    is  only   mentioned — together    with    the    fact    that    after 
another  twelve  months  of  blank  and  empty  nights  another  dream  ofj 
the  same  character  occurred  at  the  same  hour — in  order  to  give  it«f 
own  setting  to  the  third  dream. 

The   morning  had    again    come   round.     A.  dreamed  that  he  had 
awakened  about  dawn,  and,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  hour  to  riseJ 
had  drawn  his   watch    from   under   his  pillow.      In  doing  so  he  saw^i 
that  it  had  been  completely  shattered.     But  how  could  it  have  been 
broken  so  violently,  lying   where   it   had  been   snugly  placed  a  few 
hours  before?     A  reasonable  but  an  injurious  conjecture  occurred  toJ 
him :  at    some   time   in   the   night  the  watch  had  been  taken  from ' 
beneath  tbe  pillow  by  his  wife,  who  had  allowed  it  to  fall.      Satisfied 
that  there  could  be  no  other  explanation,  he  was  about  to  drop  asleej 
again,  to  get  rid  of  ill-humour  at  the  accident  (this  is  all  in  tho^ 
dream,  be  it  understood),  when  the  door  opened,   and    in    came 
foreman  of  works  to  whom  A.  gave  instructions  every  day,  and  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was  a  great  liking.     It  seemed  as  if  the  man 
had  come  for  the  usual  draft  of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  did   not 
strike  A.  as  auy thing  out  of  the  way  that  he  should  be  visited  in 
bedroom  for  it.     But  he  v:as  struck  by  tbe  look  of  mysterious  inqi 
on  the  man's  face.     The  next  moment  he  connected  this  look   wit 
the  broken  watch,  and  drew  it  out  again  :  the  glass  gone,  the  hands 
swept   from   the   dial,   but   seeming  less   like   his  own   watch    now«j 
What  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?      While  A.  was  asking  himself  tb 
question  in  a  sort  of  expectant  trepidation,  the  foreman  of  works  saidj 
**  Put  it  to  your  ear,  sir.''     This  A.  did  ;  and  as  he  listened  to 
even  beat  within,  the  other  eaid,  "Sir,  we  know  how  much  you  are 
troubled,  and  this  is  our  way  of  showing  you  that,  though  every  si^ 
of  life  is  destroyed,  life   may  still  be  going  on."  *     Whereupon 
woke   "all    of  a  tremble,"    heard   the   tranquil  tick-ticking  of    his 

•  Tl»e  "  vre  '"  and  the  "  oor  "  were  understood  to  si^ify  that  the  kindlv  plot  had  ! 
got  np,  not  l»y  the  foreman  alone,  hut  in  concert  with  others  emploved  under  him. 
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watch  under  his  pillow,  and,  when  he  could  compose  himself  to  take 
it  forth,  saw  that  the  hands  stood  at  within  five  or  eight  minutes  of  the 
time  when  his  boy  died  on  the  same  day  in  the  calendar. 

When  such  dreams  as  these  occur  (and  this  one  is  told  quite  faith- 
fully, without  a  word  of  omission,  importation,  transposition,  or  em- 
belUshroent)  they  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  which  no 
reasoning  can  ettace.  Anxious  as  we  may  be  to  assert  our  emanci- 
pation from  superstitious  idea,  confident  as  we  may  be  that  the  dream 
is  and  must  be  explicable  by  some  morbid  condition  of  organic 
function,  no  sooner  is  attention  drawn  from  that  conclusion  than 
belief  in  the  supernatural  creeps  in  to  replace  it.     As  often  as  it  is 

cpelled  it  will    return — shadowy    but   inexpugnable,   or  expugnable 

3ly  for  a  while.     It  comes  back  again  and  again  like  an  exile  to  its 
borne,  where  the  reasonings  that  chase  it  away  are  as  foreigners  and 

Doquerors.      It  may  be  that  it  had  no  right  to  exist  in  the  mind  at 
but   the   mind  itself  feels  that   the   yearning  to    supernaturul 

lief  is  more  truly  native  than  the  mental  forces  that  forbid  it  to 


lowever,  we  are  not  obliged  to  enter  upon  that  question.  We 
may  pot  all  the  rest  aside  to  remark  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
explaining  such  dreams  as  the  one  related  al>ove  as  a  consequence  of 
physical  derangement,  or  by  the  theory  of  the  unrestrained  action  of 
imagination  in  sleep.  All  the  more  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
other  dreams  which  we  have  printed  are  here.  Again  we  view  the 
mind  of  a  man  creating  a  little  drama  in  which  he  himself — that  is 
to  say,  his  whole  conscious  being,  all  that  he  ever  called  "  myself" — 
is  made  to  play  a  part,  and  yet  who  has  to  follow  the  developments  of 
the  story  in  ignorance  of  its  every  turn.  Not  in  an  idle  ignorance 
either,  but  in  striving  and  bafHed  ignorance ;  for  he  was  eagerly 
curious  to  make  out  the  incidents  of  the  dream  as  they  arose,  and 
bven  came  to  wrong  conclusions  about  them  at  first.  And  they 
were ?  his  own  inventions,  apparently.  So  far  as  that  goes,  how- 
ever, this  visitation  was  only  a  striking  example  of  a  certain  kind  of 
dreams  which  are  commonly  meaningless,  and  sometimes  nonsensical. 
But  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  marked  by  a  difference  which 
carries  it  into  quite  a  different  order  of   "  sleep's  imaginings."     Ap- 

ently,  a  reasoned  purpose   had   to  bo  achieved — as   much  by  set 
lesign  as  when  Nathan  made  up  his  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb,  and  it 

achieved ;  for  the  dreamer  was  more  at  peace  from  that  hour 
he  was  before.  First  we  may  ask,  then,  whether  the 
parpoae  and  the  design  were  A.'a.  lie  would  answer  that  they  were 
AS  strange  to  him  when  they  were  set  in  operation  as  the  parable  was 
to  David  when  Nathan  began  to  speak.  And  yet  what  but  A.'s  own 
mind — which  is  A.  himself— could  have  invented  the  design  and 
directed  the  purpose  ?     What,   indeed,  but  his  whole  mind,  with  all 
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its  parts  working  together  in  due  contribution  and  in  full  accord  ? 
For  it  is  barely  conceivable  that  such  purpose  and  such  design  as  we 
see  here  could  be  planned  and  carried  out  by  any  single  faculty,  no 
matter  what  powers  it  may  be  capable  of  exerting  when  freed  from 
the  control  of  the  rest.  To  do  as  much  as  that,  imagination,  the  one 
faculty  to  which  all  dreaming  is  referred,  must  be  capable  of  far  more 
than  an  extension  of  its  own  powers  when  in  a  state  of  detachment. 
It  must  be  able  to  develop  in  itself  nearly  all  the  other  qualities  of 
mind,  including  will  or  intention  :  qualities,  be  it  observed,  of  which 
it  is  more  the  servant  than  anything  else  while  we  are  awake.  That 
imagination  is  capable  of  all  this  is  a  fascinating  conjecture,  but  one 
that  will  hardly  stand.  It  would  be  easier  to  believe  that  such  dreams 
arise  at  moments  whence  not  imagination  alone,  but  all  the  faculties  of 
mind,  released  from  the  restraints  of  the  corporeal  senses,  soar  into  a 
higher  range  of  freedom,  while  maintaining  their  natural  relations  in 
full  harmony.  Easier  still  is  it  to  suppose  the  mind  of  man  dual — its 
faculties  supplied  in  a  double  set.  Duality  appears  to  be  a  common 
law  in  nature ;  and  much  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  dreams 
would  disappear  if  we  could  believe  that  our  mental  faculties  are 
duplex,  and  that  though  the  two  sets  work  together  inseparably  and 
indistinguishably  while  we  live  our  natural  lives  in  the  waking  world, 
they  are  capable  of  working  apart,  the  one  under  the  observation  of  the 
other,  when  all  are  out  of  harness  by  the  suspension  of  the  senses  in 
sleep. 

To  some  extent,  perhaps,  this  explanation  would  account  for  whai 
is  called  the  supernatural  in  dreams ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  dreams  of  warning  and  prevision  do  occur,  however  they 
may  be  explained,  and  could  speak  as  to  some  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. When  such  dreams  as  these  are  discussed  by  believers  in  an 
origin  which,  though  conceivably  within  the  laws  of  nature,  is  un- 
acknowledged by  science,  some  subtle  communication  of  mind  with 
mind  at  a  distance  is  assumed  as  the  explanation  of  a  great  deal. 
And  supposing  such  '*  waves  of  communication  "  possible,  most  dreams 
of  this  order  would  be  comprehensible  at  once.  But  others  would 
still  remain  unaccounted  for,  as  this  which  I  am  about  to  relate ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  siD|:::uIar. 

Between  a  certain  man  and  woman — both  of  a  rather  romantic 
cast — a  strong  affection  had  grown  up  from  childhood ;  an  afiection 
tried  and  tried  again,  but  never  quenched  and  apparently  imquench- 
able.  Through  a  variety  of  commonplace  circumstances,  they  conld 
not  marry.  They  had  to  remain  apart  in  honourable  separation,  and 
nearly  always  at  a  distance  ;  but  with  communication  enough  to  be 
assured  from  time  to  time  over  ten  or  a  dozen  years  that  the  old 
affection  remained  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  period  the  man  was  tormented  by  a  series  of  dreams,  occurring  at 
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Jnfcervala  of  days,  weeks,  or  montbs,  in  which  the  woman  figured  as 
owinpr  herself  *•  false  as  Cressid,"  and  shamelessly  glorying  in  her 
3om.  *'  Tormented  "  was  his  own  word  ;  but  not  because  these 
dreams  ever  disturbed  his  faith  for  a  single  vraking  moment.  Indeed, 
he  described  himself  as  puzzled  and  humiliated  that  such  phantasies 
conid  invade  his  mind  by  any  avenue  or  in  any  shape.  The  torment 
was  endared  no  longer  than  the  dream  lasted,  or  till  he  had  shaken  off" 
the  horror  he  woke  in.  It  was  not  surprising  to  hear,  however,  that 
the  repetition  of  these  visions  during  a  space  of  two  or  three  years 
became  increasingly  distressing,  and  the  more  so  because  their  only 
difference  was  in  scene  and  circumstance.  There  was  a  casual  meet- 
ing, now  on  a  country  road,  now  on  a  seaside  parade,  now  at  a  garden- 
party  ;  but  whatever  the  place  of  meeting  the  same  thing  happened 
on  all  occasions.  With  a  defiant  gaiety,  and  with  a  '•  Now  do  yo» 
suppose  ?  "  or,  "  Why,  dear  me,  yes  ;  "  or,  "  Are  you  so  stupid  as  to 
imagine?  "  she  scattered  confessions  as  lightly  as  if  she  was  flinging 
roses.  The  lady  died;  and  when  she  was  dead  the  leaves  of  a  sealed 
book  opened  (how  need  not  be  told),  revealing  what  no  one  expected 
to  read  in  it,  and  all  in  accordance  with  her  lover's  dreams.  Not 
that  there  were  any  signs  of  the  pagan  audacity  that  were  so  amazing 
in  tficm  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tokens  of  violent  passions  of  remorse, 
frequently  recurrent. 

Not  much  help  from  anperstition  is  needed  to  impress  one  with  a 
story  like  this.  R.'a  persistent  dreams  were  not  accounted  for  by 
doubt,  or  anything  observed  or  heard  of  that  could  sow  the  seed  of 
suspicion.  They  were  dreams  of  intimation  from  without,  if  any  sucb 
dreams  there  be.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  explain  them  by  the 
"  wave  of  communication  "  hypothesis,  because  it  is  certain  that  the 
unhappy  woman  could  never  have  been  eager  to  present  herself  to  her 
lover's  mind  as  she  did  appear  to  him  in  sleep.  To  be  sure,  the 
psychologist  or  the  poet  might  make  something  of  it.  We  know  that 
remorse  will  sometimes  drive  a  sensitive  natare  to  extravagant 
lengths  of  .«elf-condemnation  and  self- punish  meat ;  and  if  the  poet 
chose  he  might  make  a  pretty  picture  of  the  poor  lady  overcome  at 
times  with  violent  shame  at  her  deceit,  her  mind  straining  with  a  wish 
that  he  might  know  and  be  defrauded  of  his  confidence  no  longer, 
and  going  forth  to  him  in  an  excess  of  remorse  and  extravagant  self- 
reFelation.  For  some  men  and  women  self- accusation  of  the  most 
merciless  kind  answers  to  an  act  of  atonement  j  it  is  confession  and 
penance  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the  explanation  of  a  great  deal  in 
Corlyle's  little  book,  written  after  his  wife's  death. 

Whether,  putting  aside  all  question  of  warning,  or  revealing,  or 
prophetic  sleep-visions,  dreams  are  of  service  to  the  dreamer,  has  often 
been  discussed,  though  the  general  disposition  of  the  shrewd  ia  to 
regard  them  as  valueless  in  that  respect.     But  the  experience  frona 
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which  opinion  is  drawn  differs  widely  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
most  men  are  resolutely  suspicious  of  the  experience  of  others  as 
remembered  and  related.  Nearly  all  dreamers,  however,  can  be 
broaght  into  on©  theory — namely,  that  since  in  dreams  we  pass 
through  a  great  variety  of  experiences,  none  of  which  are  ever  likely 
to  befall  US  in  real  life,  we  are  put  to  tests  of  character  which  we 
should  never  endure  otherwise ;  and  therefore  that  we  ought  to  come 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  ourselves.  Thus,  if  I  have  never  been 
placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger,  as  by  attack  of  armed  thieves, 
or  in  a  burning  house  (together  with  others  more  helpless  perhaps), 
how  am  I  to  know  what  my  feelings  and  conduct  would  really  be 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Think  of  himself  what  he  may,  no 
•candid  man  can  give  a  confident  answer  to  that  question.  It  is  a 
common  experience  to  discover  in  one's  self  a  surprising  coolness  and 
resource,  or  a  totally  unsuspected  and  crushing  cowardice,  under  a 
sudden  severe  test.  To  some  such  test,  it  has  been  surmised,  we  are 
frequently  exposed  in  dreams  ;  passing  through  emotions  strong 
enough  to  affect  our  physical  senses  no  less  than  if  the  danger  were 
real — as  broken  knuckles  and  quaking  limbs  testify  when  we  awake — 
and  therefore  all  the  more  to  be  trusted  as  like  to  those  which  we 
should  actually  experience  if  the  dream  were  reality. 

If  this  supposition  held  good  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
use  of  dreams.  We  should  have  to  consider  them  of  immense  im- 
portance in  extending  self-knowledge  and  self-discipline,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  fellow-creatures  would 
be  widened.  This  last  advantage  would  be  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  we  sometimes  dream  of  passing  into  conditions  of  temptation 
and  guilt  such  as  it  is  hardly  possible  we  shall  ever  experience,  though 
we  see  that  that  is  the  lot  of  others.  For  example,  many  years  ago 
I  dreamed  of  having  killed  a  man  by  throwing  him  from  the  verge  of 
a  quay.  The  murder  itself  did  not  come  into  the  dream,  which  began 
(according  to  my  waking  remembrance)  just  after  I  had  turned  from 
the  scene.  The  dream  was  of  guilt  alone  ;  and  whenever  I  recall 
that  vision  of  myself  walking  away  through  the  narrow  old  streets 
that  bordered  the  quay  (it  was  early  morning),  the  whole  mind  of  me 
an  abyss  of  listening  silence,  my  very  footsteps  seeming  to  have 
become  noiseless,  and  a  wide  environment  of  distance  standing 
between  me  and  every  passer-by,  I  believe  I  really  do  know  the  awful 
solitude  a  murderer  feels,  or  know  it  far  beyond  mere  imagining. 

Now  no  man  can  be  the  worse,  he  must  be  benefited  in  every 
sense,  by  such  experiences.  They  are  expansion,  enlightenment, 
discipline  ;  and  some  of  us  have  had  many  such.  Nevertheless,  this 
kind  of  dream  cannot  be  at  all  depended  on  for  revealing  to  us  our- 
selves. In  many  cases  we  do  and  say  in  them  what  we  certainly 
should  not  say  or  do  in  waking  life  and  actual  circumstance.     But 
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wbat  is  true  of  most  cases  is  not  true  of  all ;  and  if  we  are  to  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  we  should  begin 
by  discarding  the  notion  that  all  dreams  are  due  to  the  same  causes. 
To  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  import  ideas  of  the  supernatural  or 
the  operation  of  impalpable  influences  from  without.  But  it  is  neces- 
awy,  or  at  any  rate  it  wHl  be  found  convenient,  to  suspend  the  con- 
clasion  that  dreams  are  always  occasioned  by  senses  and  sensibilities 
in  a  condition  of  disorder.  Some  are,  no  doubt,  and  by  far  the  most. 
Bat  others,  and  those  which  alone  seem  worth  noting,  may  be  explained 
by  a  condition  of  mind  so  different  as  to  be  the  opposite  of  disorder.* 
Condorcet  s  famous  dream  is  an  example  of  this  sort.  No  doubt  then 
have  been  many  others  equally  remarkable  that  found  no  record ;  but 
eren  one  is  enough  to  show  what  the  possibilities  are.  The  capture 
of  half  a  dozen  sea-serpents  would  prove  no  more  than  the  stranding 
of  a  single  specimen  on  Yarmouth  beach. 

We  may  close  these  discursive  pages  with  the  remark  that  dreams 
would  not  cease  to  be  a  worthy  subject  of  study  though  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  their  origin  were  ascertained  to  be  correct.  No  sooner  does 
\%  appear  that  a  dream  was  occasioned  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  a  shout- 
ing in  the  street,  or  some  other  external  sugo^estiou,  than  all  interest 
in  it  is  allowed  to  drop.  However  remarkable  the  dream  really  was 
in  itself,  the  first  feeling  of  mystery  is  instantly  swamped  by  something 
like  derision.  This  habit  is  probably  accounted  tor  by  the  all  but 
universal  disposition  of  mankind  to  seek  for  supernitural  influences  in 
dreams.  If  no  such  influence  can  be  suspected,  away  goes  all  interest 
in  the  matter.  When  it  comes  out  that  a  longj  long  dream,  full  of 
strange  coherent  incident,  was  started  by  the  slamming  of  a  door,  a 
laagh  is  raised  as  if  at  a  ridiculous  imposture,  and  the  dream  is  thought 
of  no  more.  But  it  may  deserve  a  good  deal  of  attention  however  it 
waa  started.  For  example,  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the  beating  of  rain 
upon  the  window-pane,  do  not  account  for  the  enormooa  rapidity  with 
which  a  long  succession  of  images  will  pass  before  the  mind  in  the 
dream  that  ensues  upon  the  sound.  There  ia  nothing  in  these  noises 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  in  our  waking  hours  the  mind  is  incapable  of 
reviewing  such  scenes  as  they  originate  in  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
time  ;  neither  do  they  explain  the  fact  that  those  scenes  are  presented 
to  the  **  mind's  eye "  with  a  vividness  far  in  excess  of  all  that  our 
waking  imagination  can  achieve  when  put  to  the  utmost  strain.  They 

•  MaoTT,  wbo  has  treated  of  this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  care, 
befifv^it  *^ritiroW  in  mentul  diaorder  a.*i  thi;  explanation  of  dreaui,-> ;  yeL  he  is  compelk-d 
to  '     <  :  '•  Mai.s  ee  qui  est  phis  ctranjre  c'est  que  riateUipenee  pout  accom- 

|Ji;  ),  Bftns  i'intervention  de  la  volontf ,  un  acte  qui  denote  le  concours 

de  :  s  fnrultij's.''     No  ♦loubt.     And  in  our  waking  hours  how  uiuch  i* 

a<:ci'  I  J  '«'  cuncurrencc  of  our  other  faculties,  witlioiit  the  conscious  exertion, 

or  «.^'  ti  ,  .oils  ^upervbioti,  of  the  will  ?     Many  of  the  tasks  which  wc  act  our- 

ftcb«t«  «rc  btguii,  not  by  a  determination  of  will  to  be^Jn  them,  but  by  the  stir  aud 
soLicilode  of  tiic  fACullivs  oecessury  to  their  accomplishment. 
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do  not  account  for  the  invention  which  it  would  puzzle  us  to  emulate 
with  the  aid  of  all  our  waking  wits ;  nor  do  they  forbid  us  to  specu- 
late upon  the  limitation  on  the  one  hand,  the  potentialities  on  the 
other,  which  the  difference  of  mental  scope  and  activity  seems  to  dis- 
close. As  to  the  confusion  in  dreams,  the  rapid  inconsequence  of 
them,  the  swift  transitions,  the  sudden  changings  and  mergings  of 
scene  and  circumstance  which  eo  often  make  them  seem  merely  ridicu- 
lous, two  things  have  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole 
transaction  of  a  dream  proceeds  at  a  prodigious  pace,  and  therefore  it 
ii  not  remarkable  that  the  transitions  should  seem  monstrously  abrupt 
to  our  waking  senses.  In  the  next  place,  very  few  of  us  note  at  the 
end  of  the  day  how  many  hours  of  it  have  been  spent  in  a  loose  medley 
of  imaginings  as  excursive  as  those  that  occupy  our  minds  in  sleep, 
and  like  them  in  this  very  particular  of  breaking  off  into  sudden  tran- 
sition ;  like  them,  too,  in  being  soon  forgotten.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  greater  activity,  force,  and  impressiveness  of  imagination  in 
sleep  becomes  apparent.  For  the  day-dreams  in  which,  unnoticed  by 
ourselves,  so  many  hours  of  our  waking  life  are  spent,  are  not  only 
paler  than  these  others  while  they  last,  but  are  hardly  ever  remem- 
bered for  five  minutes.  None  are  remembered  as  vividly  as  many  a 
dream  of  the  night,  though  such  dreams  have  become  proverbs  of 
passing  things ;  and — unless  they  are  something  more  than  day- 
dreams— never  do  they  influence  thought,  feeling,  conduct  in  any 
degree  at  all :  which  is  not  true  of  dreams  of  the  night. 

Frederick  Green\<'ood. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME  IX  FRANCE. 


••  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul !  ** 

TT  is,  in  truth,  that  mournful  Othello-cry  that  is  echoing,  perhaps 
JL  more  in  wail  than  anger,  at  this  hour  throughout  France.  For 
it  is  the  "  ciinse  "  that  is  being  sought  for  ;  ond  for  the  first  time  in 
ber  strange  chequered  history  there  seems  to  be  amoDg  the  thinkers  of 
France  a  disposition,  almost  a  readiness,  to  accept  the  heavy  burden 
of  Responsibility. 

Is  France,  then,  really  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  her  sins, 
io  a  recognition  of  the  facts  of  cause  and  consequence  ? 

Certainly,  the  prevalence  of  violent  crimes  of  extraordinaiy  magni- 
tnde  and  recklessness,  and,  still  more,  the  prevalence  of  a  morbid 
eympatby  with  crime,  and  a  tendency  to  find  for  the  criminal  instincts 
a  place  of  some  sort  among  the  legitimate  instincts  of  humanity,  are 
forcing  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  ask  where  all  this  is  to  end.  We 
nay  endeavour,  before  we  reach  the  close  of  this  article,  to  distinguish 
through  the  confusions  of  the  moment  some  signs  of  a  hopeful  answer 
to  that  question ;  but  we  shall  do  so  the  more  successfully  if  we  first 
attack  the  other  question — Where  did  all  this  begin  ?  la  it  a  sudden 
outbreak — a  bolt  from  the  blue;  or  can  we  trace,  in  the  progress  of  the 
national  history,  the  growth  of  a  temper  or  the  development  of  a 
principle  of  which  the  present  state  of  things  is  the  natural  outcome  ? 

We    believe    that    we    can.      From    the    Revolution    of    *80-9;> 

onwards  we  detect  in  social  life  a  certain  delight  in  the  mere  defiance 

of   authority,  moral,    social,   or   political,  and   the  setting   up  of  the 

individual  impulse  as  the  supreme  guide  of  conduct.      From  the  First 

Empire    onwards  we  can  discern   a   similar   temper  in    international 

•  "L'Aimrchie,"  J.  Ttcinach.  fl/pubUqite  Fran^nliie,  2  Avril.— "La  Politique: 
Xeho*."  F.  Maynard.  Figaro,  10  Mars— "Lc  R6]«  Social  des  Univerffit^,"  pamphlet 
Htr  iUx  Leclerc  ;  Colin  et  Cie,  Paris.—"  Lb  Devoir  Pr*iiient,"  pamplilet  pnr  P. 
DvAJardlnfl  ;  Colin  et  Cle.  — "  Jeunesse."  parCh.  Wagner;  Librairie  Fischbacher,  Paris. 
i^]Ulsitoirc  du  Proonr<;ur-Gt!noral  dans  le  Process  du  Gt'Upral  Boulanper,"  July 
UM9.  -••/#/.  lors  du  Pruo.'s  dr  rArcheveque  d'Aix,"  189L— *'/r/.  lors  du  Prmrcs  d«s 
Aiaarrhiste»,"  April  2(J,  IS'Jil  (reprinted  io  La  lieituW>iHr  Fraa^nige,  May  12,  IS'jS.) 
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relations — a  recognition  of  no  daty  on  the  part  of  France  but  the 
furtherance  of  her  own  interests  and  the  glorification  of  her  own  self- 
love,  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  claiius  of  others,  and  a  total  refusal 
to  regulate  her  conduct  to  them  by  the  standard  which  she  expects 
them  to  adopt  in  their  conduct  towards  her.  What  Frenchman,  with 
the  word  *'  Sedan  "  apon  his  lips,  hesitates  before  he  adds  the  word 
'•  Reyenge  "  because  he  remembers  Jena  ?  What  patriot,  appealing 
to  heaven  and  earth  against  the  outrages  of  1870  in  France,  has  any 
indignation  for  the  outrages  of  1800  in  Spain,  or  of  1812  in  Russia? 
France  is  still  "  la  grande  nation  "  ;  each  succeeding  Government 
must  at  its  peril  keep  up  the  illusion.  Old  dreams  of  military  glory 
still  hallow  all  injustice,  whether  in  the  present  or  in  the  past.  But 
it  is  nob  only  in  her  international  relations,  but  in  the  region  of  civic 
morality  and  human  obligation,  where  no  pretext  of  patriotism  can 
cloak  her  guilt,  that  France  has  piled  up  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  (to  use  the  Catholic  phrase)  such  as  few  nations  caa 
parallel ;  and  under  no  one  of  three  different  regimes  has  public 
opinion  risen  up  to  denounce  them.  This  is  the  feature  in  the  case 
on  which  we  wish  to  lay  supreme  stress — this  acquiescence  of  public 
opinion  in  public  WTong.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  disguise  and 
no  mistake;  public  opinion  has  been  the  universal  accomplice,  and  it 
is  public  opinion  that  must  be  arraigned  at  the  bar. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  think  we  note  the  beginning  of  a  wholesom& 
change.  It  is  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  the  sense- 
of  public  responsibility  may  yet  prove  itself  the  leading  characteristic 
of  an  epoch  which  but  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed  to  glory  in  the  ntter 
repudiation  of  the  very  word,  and  to  placard  itself  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  most  hopeless  moral  and  mental  disorder.  It  iivill  be  strange,. 
indeed,  if  such  an  acknowledgment  of  responsibility  for  evil,  on  the 
part  of  the  most  vainglorious  of  nations,  should  be  the  final  outcome 
of  a  moral  pbduracy  unparalleled  in  any  other  community. 

But  to  get  at  the  underlying  cause  of  this  condition  of  things  w<& 
must  go  a  good  way  back,  and  take  an  impartial  survey  of  some  ninety 
years  ago.  We  must  go  back  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  so- 
called  (miscalled)  Peace  of  Korope,  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  the  stability  of  that  peace,  w^hoever  else  might  trust  it,  neither 
Talleyrand  nor  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  any  faith  at  all.  And 
yet  the  period  was  one  of  eager  hope  and  passionate  endeavour — a 
period  as  dramatic  in  its  impassioned  intensity  as  any  in  the  history 
of  modem  France.  We  have  only  to  read  the  memoirs  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Restoration,  to  realise  how  men  and  women  alike  were 
stirred  by  the  sense  of  public  duty  and  pure  disinterested  passion 
for  the  public  weal.  In  all  the  records  left  of  those  earlier  days,  as  we 
follow  the  personal  narrative  of  one  or  another  of  the  living  actors  in 
the  drama — whether  of  M.  tl  ^''**  xjlles  or  M,  de  Vaublanc.  of  Lamar- 
tine  or  of  Madame  de  Goat*  ceive  the  same  general  impres- 
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sion  of  tho  period  and  of  the  persona  concerned  in  it.  Their  conflicts 
are  ao  noble,  their  sacrifices  so  bitter,  their  defeats  so  lamented,  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  so  vibrate  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detach  yoor  keenest  sympathy  from  the  events  broagbfc  before  your 
eyes.  But  nowhere  is  this  effect  so  forcibly  produced  as  in  the 
superbly  impartial  **  Souvenirs "  of  Dake  Victor  de  Broglie,  the 
3iini8ter  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  in  the  journals— quoted  by  him  on 
almost  every  page — of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael,  one 
of  the  noblest  women  who  ever  exercised  an  influence  on  leading 
spirits  and  on  public  events.  Her  impress  is  unmistakably  cast  over 
the  first  period  of  the  Restoration  (1816  to  1819) ;  and  everywhere 
one  feels  the  generous  sentimentality  (I  must  be  allowed  the  word)  in- 
herited from  "  Corinne."  It  is  through  her  all-pervading  sympathy 
with  the  passions  of  the  hour  that  one  best  understands  the  misconcep- 
tions which  led  to  such  irremediable  evils,  and  gets  an  insight  into 
the  fierce  contentions  that  arose  out  of  contradictory  but  unyielding 
convictions.  To  those  who  witness  and  deplore  the  present  state  of 
lodifTerenee  to  public  life  in  France,  there  can  be  no  healthier  recrea- 
tion than  the  perusal  of  the  joarnale  of  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie, 
relating  to  the  parliamentary  conflicts  which  took  place  at  the  moment 
of  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  at  the  critical  "  turn  of  the 
road  "  which,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Decazes  Ministry,  drove 
the  French  nation,  at  first  involuntarily,  along  the  downward  path  of 
opposition,  clerical  obstinacy,  and  eventual  rebellion. 

Speaking  of  the  trial  of  Louvet,  the  prince's  assassin,  Madame  de 
Broglie,  who  was  present,  makes  the  entire  scene  pass  before  you  by 
her  vivid  description  of  the  aspect  of  the  three  chief  actors  in  it — 
Comille  Jordan,  Royer  Collard,  and  M.  de  Serre — two  of  whom  were 
dying,  and  literally  spending  their  latest  breath  in  support  of  their 
opposing  convictions : 

*•  Such  is  the  all-comp*»lHn«jf  strengtJi  of  high  natuivs  aint  sincere  charac- 
ters,** «ay8  the  writer,  ''  that  the  whole  debate  seemed  U>  be  concentrated  in 
ooly  those  three  men.  The  rest  of  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  Cbamber  was 
lost  sight  of — effareil.  The  veliemence  of  the  Extremes  Left,  as  of  tlie 
Right,  was  all  forgotten,  and  those  three  adversaries  .summarised  alone  the 
essence  of  the  debate.  They  alono  held  its  trt* mendous  issues  in  their  hands. 
The  principle-s  of  the  wh«de  controvoi-syof  the  hour — ai'isto*Tacy  or  eijuality, 
trudition  or  modem  thought — all  hung  on  the  expression  of  their  opinions  ; 
and  the  hearer  was  abHorbed  in  the  eagerness  of  an  attentiuu  rendered  doubly 
touching  by  the  mortal  condition  of  both  combat'iiits,  whose  pergonal  friend- 
•hip  WHi*  ajs  well  known  to  nW  as  was  their  jwlitical  integrity." 

From  thia  description  of  the  scene  in  the  Chamber,  Madame  d© 
Broglie  reverts  to  the  general  aspect  of  things  out  of  doors,  and 
continues : 

••  What  was  the  spectacle  presented  to  our  view  by  Pari*j  itself  ?  At  the 
Boa*te  of  Peei-s  a  criminal  triiil  going  on — the  culprit,  a  prcxligy  of  crime  and 
fmAliijr«  sentence*!  to  death  that  very  hour,  and  ordei'ed  for  e.xecution  the 
oiot  <uy.     An  entire  class  of  the  uatton— the  middle  claas,  the  Ai/Kryf^omtf 
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— rising  in  angry  revolt  against  the  defensive  measures  taken  by  the  yardr 
roifulf,  acctisinfr  the  armed  force  of  murderous  attack  upon  the  people,  and 
protesting  its  fears  for  its  children's  safety.  Tlie  youth  of  the  country  in 
a  state  of  exasperation ;  an  infuriated  Cliaiuber ;  a  Cabinet  slaNOshly  trem- 
bling an«l  seeking  safety  in  hypocrisy I*ity  and  indignation  alternat 

ing  from  side  to  side,  now  with  the  victorious,  now  with  the  vanquished,  but 
retiting  permanently  with  none !  " 

In  reality,  the  extraordinary  generative  power  of  the  Restoration 
in  preparing  a  future  which  it  did  not  at  the  outset  appear  to  fore- 
bode lay  in  the  passionate  personal  sincerity  of  its  antagonistic 
elements  alone.  All  were  so  terribly  sincere,  so  convinced  that  on 
their  own  acts  depended  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  whole  country, 
that  at  first  it  was  their  own  battle  they  were  lighting ;  and  it  was 
truly  one  of  life  or  death,  involving  every  interest  that  lies  deepest 
and  most  firmly  rooted  in  brain  or  heart.  But  as  the  age  progresses, 
and  events  and  political  interests  take  a  form  that  tends  to  less 
exalted  aims,  and  to  a  wider  development  of  materialistic  ambition, 
this  character  diminishes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  we  find  ourselves  in  the  full  current  of  political  intrigue  and 
among  the  smaller  incidents  of  what  has  become  modern  political 
existence.  We  have  passed  insensibly  out  of  a  period  marked  by  a 
singularly  intense  sense  of  individual  responsibility  into  a  period  ii> 
which  this  idea  was  to  be  more  and  more  repudiated. 

*'  We  owe  to  the  State,"  says  Stopford  Brooke,  **  the  same  civic 
sacrifice  that^  as  self-sacrifice,  we  bring  to  our  homes ;  and  for  the 
same  reasons,"  Never  has  this  principle  been  more  deeply  under- 
stood than  by  the  daughter  of  Germaine  Necker  and  the  loftier 
leaders  of  the  Restoration,  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  was 
denied,  almost  from  the  outset,  by  the  mistaken  and  violent  par- 
tisans of  the  Revolution  of  1780-179o  ;  and  a  time  was  to  come  when 
it  was  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  itself,  forgotten  or  ignored. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this — for  Franc©  and  Europe — 
so  eventful  period,  is  the  mysterious  connection  it  shows  between  the 
past  and  the  actual  present  in  which  we  are  now  living.  From  the 
initial  moment  of  the  so-called  "  Charter  "  of  1814  we  can  see  whence 
tlie  clouds  are  threatening — the  latent  incapacities  of  constitutional 
obligations,  and  the  germinating  problems  of  the  present  hour. 
Organic  questions  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  minds  of  public 
men — even  as  we,  at  this  present  date,  stand  in  face  of  the  unavoid- 
able discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  electoral  law,  legal  reform, 
and  the  punishment  of  crime — principles  which  are  all  of  them 
involved  in  the  great  conllict  inseparable,  from  time  immemorial, 
from  all  government — the  conflict  between  order  and  freedom.  To 
this  must  everything  be  brought  home ;  on  this  hang  all  the  dissen- 
sions and  quarrels,  all  tlj  "  '  onceptions  and  mlsunder- 
atandiogs  of  more  than  csl  iag  into  active  wrong  and 
a  positive  frenzy  of  crirn                  w  fundameotal  disputes  of  the 
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KeetomtioQ  of  1814-15  most  be  attributed  the  condition  of  moral 
aberration  through  which  the  French  nation  is  now  passing. 

In  those  early  years  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  find  the 
germ  of  all  the  impending  disorders;  and  in  the  pages  of  Duke 
Victor  and  his  wife  we  may  trace  its  almost  invisible  unfoldings  as 
time  goes  on.  They  are  our  best  informants  of  what  passes,  and  from 
her  diaries  we  get  our  surest  insight  into  the  causes  of  events, 
beeaase,  as  we  have  already  said,  she  incarnates  the  deeds  done  in  the 
living  persons  of  those  who  did  thorn.  Nothing  could  better  illus- 
trate the  conditions  and  conflicting  opinions  of  the  time  than  a 
convereation  she  records  between  herself  and  the  Prime  Jkliuiater, 
M.  de  Serre. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  the  fall  of  M.  Decazes, 
the  ministry  and  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Due  de  Kichelieu.  and 
the  establishment  of  the  AillCle  influence,  a  separation  took  place 
between  M.  and  i^Ime.  de  Broglie  and  their,  till  then,  devoted  friend 
and  adherent,  M.  de  Serre.  The  electoral  law  was  the  determining 
cause,  though  other  legislative  changes  had  contributed  to  bring  it 
about ;  but  on  the  question  of  the  elections  the  disagreement  was 
irreconcilable.  He  was  on  the  side  of  order,  she  on  that  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  "  You  will  irritate  the  whole  nation,"  was  her  argu- 
ment. "  Nation  !  "  he  answers  with  contempt,  "  Say  the  nation's 
vanity.  Sous  nvus  aommes  jKi'dm  par  uos  ranith,*'  ...  .  "  With 
the  notion  of  total  equality  I  hold  all  compromise  impossible,"  aflirms 
M.  de  Serre.  '•  There  can  be  no  liberty  apart  from  the  aristocratic 
principle."  Here  we  light  at  once  on  that  spirit  of  exclusion  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  difference.  Madame  de  Broglie  would 
have  held  the  balance  even.  "  Your  influence  over  your  time,"  she 
tells  him,  *'  comes  from  the  belief  all  have  in  your  sincere  impartiality. 
That  gives  real  power."  .  .  .  .  *'  In  this  you  stand  alone.  Twenty 
men  of  the  Bight  will  defend  the  throne  as  ably  as  yon,  but  they 
will  sacrifice  freedom  to  do  it ;  and  twenty  men  of  the  Left  will  up- 
hold liberty,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  order  ....  If  you  place  yourself 
among  the  former,  you  will  soon  be  lost  entirely."  M.  de  Serre's 
reply  tells  the  whole  story.  "  There  are  moments,"  he  said,  "  when 
liljerty  must  be  sacrificed  to  order/'  After  a  pause,  Madame  de 
Broglie  exclaimed,  "  You  would  consent  to  despotism  ?  *' 

Now  here  lies  the  essence  of  the  whole  misunderstanding,  not  only 
between  the  then  Prime  ^linister  and  Madame  de  Broglie,  but  between 
the  nation  and  the  Government,  between  the  restored  monarchy  and 
the  unreasoning  but  not  quite  unjustly  incensed  people.  Crown  and 
ooramnnity  were  already  in  heart  completely  severed. 

•*  Three  great  subjects,"  says  M.  de  Broglie,  *'  absorbed  public 
attention^  dividing  it  from  the  first  moment  almost  hopelessly.  These 
were  tlie  laws  relating  to  the  press,  the  organisation  of  the  army,  and 
the  terms  of  the  future  Concordat." 
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We  see  at  once  the  organic  nature  of  the  points  in  dispute.  They 
touch  every  mainspring  of  our  modern  systems  of  government :  the 
influence — to  be  allowed  or  restricted — oi  public  opinion  over  the 
actions  of  Government  or  the  Crown ;  the  organisation  (with  all  its 
e7entual  liabilities)  of  the  aroied  forqes  on  which  in  reality  the  recon- 
atmcted  State  relied  for  its  defence ;  and  the  principles  which  were 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  a  disturbed  and  sceptical  but  ignorant 
people  to  the  established  authority  of  an  unpopular  Church.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  many  various  and  bitter  causes  of  conllict  arose 
out  of  these  questions.  The  reference  of  newspaper  trials  and  the 
responsibilities  of  their  editors,  proprietors,  and  writers  to  the  judg- 
ment of  juries  was  amongst  the  earliest  measures  carried  ;  the  debates 
on  the  electoral  law  followed  ;  and  all  hope  of  compromise  between 
antagonisms  so  inveterate  faded  away.  It  was  in  vain  that  Camille 
Jordan  besought  Parliament  "  not  to  widen  the  breach  between  Crown 
and  people  into  a  divorce."  The  country  was  irresistibly  borne 
onwards  to  the  inevitable  catastrophe  of  1830. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  thus  sums  up  the  successive  stages  of  the 
struggle  : —  fl 

"From    1818  to  1822  the  combined  efforts  of  all  honest  men  had^ 
but  one   aim — to  reconcile  the  Restoration  with  the   Revolution,  the 
ancien  rigime  with  the  France  of  modern  times.  ■ 

*'  From  1822  to  1827  all  effort  was  concentrated  in  opposing  the     ' 
ever-ascendant  force  of  the  counter-revolution. 

•*From  1827  to  1830  the  only  possible  basis  for  negotiation  with  a 
view  to  a  moral  pacification  was  restricted  perforce  to  the  endeavour  to 
moderate  or  neutralise  the  rising  spirit  of  open  reaction.  We  know, 
alas,  how  vain  were  these  endeavours." 


From  this  point  onward,  the  Restoration  must  be  regarded  as  a ' 
failure.  It  bad  been  an  honest  and  well-meaning  attempt  at  a 
constitutional  Government  carried  on  by  parliamentary  methods. 
The  idea  had  been  founded,  of  courae,  on  that  of  the  British  political 
system  \  but  it  required  infinite  patience,  fairness,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence in  those  responsible  for  the  working  of  it,  to  foster  the  growth 
of  such  a  system  in  new  soil  and  direct  its  adaptation  to  new 
conditions.  It  was  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  make  itself 
less  an  onlooker,  a  critic,  or  a  judge,  than  a  solicitous  foster- parent, 
lending  the  most  generous  and  strenuous  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  new  institutions.  But  public  opinion  had  been  in  a  bad  temper. 
The  necessity  of  peace,  of  careful  economical  administration,  and  of 
an  absolute  surrender  of  national  vanity — Ibr  which,  indeed^  no 
place  was  left — had  fallen  upon  an  angry  and  excited  people,  ezasp»- 
rated  by  defeat,  but  still  athirst  for  adventure  and  embittered  by  the 
sense  of   being  compelled  to  forego    it  '     For  France 
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learnt  to  pin  her  faith  npon  her  **  luck.'*  It  was  not  so  much  war 
itielf,  with  ita  latent  fairness  and  its  submission  to  providential 
decrees  that  the  masses  thirsted  for  ;  it  was  a  career  of  mere  adventure, 
crowned  by  the  blind  award  of  '*  luck."  It  was  the  gambler's  ideal  : 
Ic  hMnnl  n^f/TW.  It  was  not  likely  that,  in  such  a  mood,  the  nation 
shoold  accommodate  itself  readily  to  the  very  different  ide^l  of  a 
patiently  gnided  and  patiently  supported  constitutional  Government. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  Restoration  became,  as  I  have  said,  one 
long  misunderstanding  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
between  the  Crown  and  the  community. 

It  is  to  this  adventurous  mood  of  the  popular  temper,  begotten  of 
the  soccesses  of  the  Revolution  and  the  romance  of  the  First  Empire, 
that  we  must  attribute  a  phenomenon  which  has  puzzled  many  his- 
torians and  observers  of  our  time — the  unmistakable  Bonapartist 
feeling  that  was  mixed  up  with  all  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  so- 
oalled  "jeone  France" — that  heterogeneous  "jeune  France"  out  of 
which  eventually  sprang  the  hybrid  creation  of  the  Orleanist  monarchy 
of  1830.  It  was  not  fame  or  martial  glory  for  which  France  was 
really  panting ;  it  was  unlawfulness.  Restraint  galled  her  ;  she  hated 
the  bridle  ;  she  wanted  license.  She  had  had  it  for  ten  years,  before 
the  peace ;  and  she  could  ill  brook  the  authority  that  reined  her  back 
within  the  restraints  of  order  and  of  law.  To  be  ruled  by  a  civil 
power,  by  a  *^  gouveniemfnf  if'f/rocafs"  was  too  much  humiliation.  Her 
restless  spirit  could  not  bear  it.  This  was  the  latent  meaning  of  the 
Revolution  of  July. 

And  here  we  note  the  identity  of  this  intractable  French  temper  of 
sixty  years  aj^o  with  the  intractable  temper  of  to-day.  We  see  the 
conditions  under  which  it  grew,  the  oppressions  that  exacerbated  it, 
the  circumstances  that  gave  it  its  peculiar  character.  In  nearly  all 
thLnga  connected  with  human  government  there  is  a  deep  underlying 
cause,  a  cnusfr  ravsarmn,  often  lost  sight  of,  though  never  perfectly 
eSaced.  It  is  in  these  old  errors  and  misunderstandings  of  the 
Restoration  period  that  we  find  the  underlying  cause  of  the  worst 
mischiefs  of  the  present  day.  The  anarchism  of  1892  dates  back  to 
the  fierce  injustice  of  the  clerical  reaction  of  1825-1830;  and  the 
desperation,  rather  than  despair,  which  actuates  such  criminals  as 
lUirachoI  and  his  compeers  finds  its  first  seed  sown  in  the  subsoil  of 
the  **Chtnnhrc  intronvahle*'  and  fed  by  the  insensate  impulses  of  alarm 
of  "/a  trrreur  hlanclu."* 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  eyes  in  a  new  direction,  and  trace  the 
-development  of  the  same  temper  along  a  wholly  different  channel  from 
""fhat  of  direct  political  action — the  channel  of  literature  and  art, 

*  Tl)«  Cfuimlrre  introvvabte  was  the  one  that  assembled  nfter  the  recall  of  the  Bour- 

b^.r        '  "         V      ->  '     tion  of  the  first  violent   enthusiasm    for  what  was 

ni  I  by  tUe  Oppoijition  of  having  caused  the  retaliatory 

Cr  ..:   ^Out\l)  Oi   l\»'  '^rrriir  hill  ii.Lr. 
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It  is  daring  this  sune  Restcratioa  period  tbat  ire  find  the  spink  of 
license  of  which  we  have  spoken,  defeated  to  eooie  extent  «f  tt» 
political  hopee,  beginning  to  rent  itself  in  litentnre.  The  fitting,  the 
decent,  the  aocnstomed — all  this  begins  to  seem  tame  and  trite :  ii  i 
the  honse  of  bondage.  Passion  alone  is  interesting  ;  it  excuses 
sin  and  every  crime.  Resistance  to  authority'  is,  in  theoiy,  i 
principle ;  in  act^  it  is  heroism.      These  are  the  new  standards. 

This  brings  as  to  Victor  Hugo,  not  at  his  worst,  bnt  in  his  esdlic 
and  most  marked  manifestation  of  moral  revolt.  The  two  cfe 
personages  in  "  Hemani '"  are  of  indisputably  Napoleonic  orig^  The 
bandit  hero  and  the  Kmperor  Charles  Qaint  (both  of  them  smoog  the 
leaat  objectionable  of  Hugo's  dramatic  types)  opened  the  downv 
road  in  fiction  and  poetry ;  and  we  know  how  mnch  has  fbllowe 
No  one  realised  at  the  time  whither  the  road  was  tending.  It  is 
scarcely  even  now  recognised  where  the  road  began.  Yet  here  is  the 
nndoubted  sequence.  The  passions  once  roused  in  the  field  of  open 
action,  and  nourished  by  splendid  successes,  are  beaten  back,  bnt  not  ex- 
tiognished,  by  defeat  and  humiliation;  and,  smouldering  into  lit 
lie  glowing  at  the  nation's  heart  till,  here  and  there,  some  new  \ 
stirs  them  into  flame.  Were  some  gust  strong  enough,  were  the  inflam- 
mable material  consecutive  enough,  there  would  be  a  conflagration. 

Yet  let  us  be  just  to  these  early  mutineers.  An  ill-goided  Govern- 
ment, leaning  at  last  for  support  on  a  narrow  and  bigoted  cleigy^  was 
hardly  the  authority  to  dominate  or  direct  the  restless  energies  o£ 
time.  Mere  repression  comes  hardly  to  the  individual  man, 
hardly  to  communities  of  men  ;  nor  ought  we  to  ask  of  either  a  tame 
Babmiseion,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  future.  The  measures  of  the  "  restored  "  regime  did,  many  of 
them,  appear  even  to  the  most  unprejudiced  to  be  measnrae  not  of 
repression  only,  but  of  determined  and  wilful  oppression  ;  and  it 
not  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  policy  aroused  a  resistance  which  et 
to  many  advanced  Liberals  seemed  unjustifiable. 

But,  b9  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  btrcmtr  trtip-tuji 
was  given  both  to  thought  and  art- production  generally  by  the   tirat 
outbreak  of  the  July  revolution  of  1830.    It  furnished  a  new  growth  in 
every  field.    "  Progress  "  was  the  terra  used  to  describe  the  new  mo 
fnent,  and  no  one  ventured  to  dispute  its  accuracy  ;  bat  the  spirit 
the  spirit,  not  of  progress,  bnt  of  revolt.     The  Napoleonic  vytzk\ 
instinctive  in  the  fK>pulation  of  France  o"         '     peace  patched  np  in'' 
1815,  were,  under  the  thin  disgnise  of  \y  t,  the  oflspring  of  in- 

justice and  cmelty ;  they  encouraged  nntruthfulness,  and  led  openly 
to  the  toleration  of  violence  in  every  shape.     Wrong  was  no 
to  be  denounced  as  wrong ;   still  less  was  it  to  be  poxushed. 
profession  of  virt  »ie,  the  horoago  to  duty,  could  only  b©  regarded  aa  a 
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Tnockery  and  a  mask.  Evil  thinking  and  evil  doing  became  a  privi- 
lejf©,  %  form  of  superiority,  and  presently  claimed  the  higher  privilege 
of  teaching  others  to  do  evil  too. 

Painting  and  literature — especially  the  latter,  and  especially  in  its 
dramatic  form — were  the  first  to  benefit  by  the  gi'eat  reform,  the 
emancipation,  as  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  to  be,  of  thought  in  France. 
Though  the  evil  effects  were  not  slow  in  coming,  they  came  gradually, 
aod  were  not  discerned  at  the  outset.  The  prime  teacher  of  the 
period  from  ISOO  to  1810  was  Chateaubriand ;  and  from  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view  no  objection  can  be  made  to  his  ascendency.  Bat 
what  concerns  us  here  is  not  the  indisputable  charm  of  his  excelling 
style,  bat  the  ideas  conveyed,  and  the  standard  that  was  (consciously 
or  tmconacionsly)  set  up  by  the  writer.  Chateaubriand  was  the 
Author  of  "Ren6";  and  in  "  Rene '' he  lived  to  create  succeeding 
generations  of  Frenchmen,  In  *'  Rene  "  were  deposited  the  germs  of 
ihftt  perversity  which  has  pervaded  French  fiction  down  to  our  own 
day.  We  use  the  word  "perversity"  advisedly;  for  in  Chateau- 
briand's earliest  work  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  dec  resultant 
fitnn  or  co-existent  with  passion,  nor  any  overheated  expression 
of  speech.  The  impurity  of  "  Ren^  "  was  implied,  not  grossly  thrust 
upon  the  reader's  attention.  Alfieri*s  "  Myrrha "  was,  it  may  be 
objected,  coeval  with  **  Reno  " ;  yet  Alfieri'a  "  Myrrha  "  did  no  more 
actual  harm  to  the  public  than  did  Racine's  '*  Ph6dre,"  or  all  the 
Ancient  classics  and  the  unnatui-al  tales  of  the  heathen  mythology  put 
together.  •'  Reno  "  did  ;  for  it  altered  the  whole  conception  of  cri- 
minal possibilities,  and  traced  out  hitherto  uuavowed  currents  of  sinful 
thought,  beautifying  them  by  the  manner  of  their  presentation- 
Here,  then,  began  that  long  series  of  "  bad  examples  "  set  forth  by 
French  fiction,  the  influence  of  which  was  destined  to  expand  till,  by 
the  strange  progression  of  evi!  thought  into  evil  deed,  it  culminated 
tn  active  crime,  and  was  embodied  in  such  heroefi  of  infamy  as 
Laoenaire  or  Pranzini,  and  in  the  typical  malefactors,  from  Tropp- 
mann  down  to  the  anarchists  of  to-day.  AM  these  were  engendered 
by  the  printed  thought,  by  the  subtle  teaching  of  the  book.  **  From 
the  perpetual  reading  of  immoral  works,"  says  Ravachol's  nearest 
relative  (and  be  it  remarked  that  he  says  it  by  way  of  excuse), 
"  came  the  irresistible  attraction  of  all  sin  for  my  unfortunate  brother.'* 
Equall'.  '  '  itic  is  the  testimony  borne  to  the  power  of  books  by  the 
iateet  <  .na  of  the  miserable  Anastay.      Yet,  until  a  few  weeks 

<H?o,  every  journalist  throughout  France,  and  most  of  her  so-called 
moral  ;  'i  '  '  i,  maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  attach  criminal 
acts  I .  leories,  and  that  in  unlawful  principles,  pi-oclaimed 

matter  what  force  and  eloquence  to  the  outside  world,  there 
msibility  of  any  kind   for  unlawful    acts.      After   all  the 
ions  of  the   rebellious  school   of  "  la  jeune  France," 
after  the   "  Richard  Darlington ''    of  the  elder 
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Dumas,  and  tbe  "  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne  "  of  Victor  Hugo,  aft« 
Eugene  Sue  and  Fr6d6ric  Souli6,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  evil  pre»cben 
between  1830  and  1880  ay,  and  after  the  transformation  of  evil  from 
expounded  principle  into  overt  act,  and  its  promulgation  as  a  creed 
and  rule  of  life — the  public  mind  in  France  still,  as  before,  denied  all 
responsibility. 

In  nearly  all  other  European   communities  the  doctrine  holds  Uiatl 
"  right   is  right,  and  wrong   is  wrong,'     In   France  alone   had  tlift' 
perverse    doctrine  enthroned  itself,  that  wrong  was  to    be  excosedj 
and   defended   *•  according  to  the  situation  or  temptations "  of  tJift 
wrong-doer,  and  that  there  might  be   "  individual  cases  *'  in  whichl 
•*  wrong  might  be  admitted  to  be  right."  From  this  to  the  admissibility! 
of  **  le   crime   passionnel  *'  is  but  a  step,  and   that  step  was  actoallr 
taken  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  legal  mind  itself,  &£ 
embodied  in  juries,  became  confused,  and  the  most  outrageous  eviU 
doing  was  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  discussion. 

Such  has  been  the  outcome  of  that  hero-worship  of  the  CrimiDall 
which  dates  from  the  July  revolution  of   1830,  and  draws  its  inspira-i 
tion  from  a  literature  in  which   everything  is  forgiven  to  the  law- 
breaker— nay,  everything  is  heroic  in  him — in  virtu©  of  the  one  supreme 
merit  of  having  defied  the  law. 

Something  of  the  moral  recklessness  which   allowed  the  growth  of 
such  a  literature  must    be  attributed  to    the  cynical    superficiality^ 
of  the  literaiy  taste  of  the    time.     To   the   critic  the  moral   to  bflW 
inculcated    was  nothing ;    the   expression,    tbe   style,   the    BDode  of 
depicting  was  everything.     As  to  the  substance  of  the  book,  it  was^ 
not  to  be  taken  seriously  ;  it  was  deemed  absurd  that  any  consequence!^ 
should  result  to  the  reader's  mind  from  the  foulest  pictures  submitted 
to  his  view.     "We  have   already  alluded  to   Madame  Sand.      No  one 
will  accuse,  or  ever  has  accused,  Madame  Sand  of  grossness  of  languuj 
or  of  coarse  presentments  of  offensive  facts  striking  immediately  nj 
the   reader's  sense.      On  the  contrary,  perhaps  the  worst  harm 
did   was   due   to   the  ease   with  which  her  pen  avoided  the  minut 
delineation  of  the  wrong-doing  it  nevertheless  unceasingly  suggested 
or  condoned.      But  the  insidious  mischief  was  there.     For  the  fir 
twenty  years  of  her  literary  labours  the  raison  d'Hrc  of  her  works 
the  proclamation  of  the  sovereignty  of  wrong.     Until  she  turns 
the  drama,  or  the  study  of  rustic  life  (in  which  her  inspiration  shows" 
itself  of  remarkable  artistic  purity),  wrong-doing  and  wrong-thinking 
are,  for  Madame  Sand,  a  foregone  conclusion.     Unlawfulness  is  he 
element,  and  that  alone  is  lovely  which  escapes  the  odious  tyranny 
law.     It  is  with  her  as  with  Victor  Hugo,  whose  infiuence  is  unhappily 
far  stronger   and  wider  spread^ — it  is  the  resistance  to  all  convention- 
ality that  creates  the   title  to  interest ;   and  passion  overrides  all  els 
not  because  it  may  be   generous   or  self-sacrificing,  but   because  it  ii 
uncontrollable  and  defies  restraint. 
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In  this  condition  of  the  national  mind,  the  worship  of  luck  gives 
"pl«ce  to  the  worship  of  talent.  Talent  is  power,  talent  glorifies  all  it 
touches,  however  foni  or  odious;  and  no  man  is  responsible  for  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  his  talents.  Character  and  the  sool  go  for 
nothing.  There  were,  indeed,  some  rare  exceptions,  such  as  Lamar- 
tine  or  Alfred  de  Vigny,  but  in  so  densely  materialistic  a  world  their 
weight  was  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Victor  Hugo,  whose  first 
half-century  of  existence  was  devoted  to  such  types  of  evil  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia  or  Mary  Tudor,  Angelo  or  Claude  FroUo. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  rampant  lawlessness  found  its  direct  out- 
^come  and  incarnation  in  Lacenaire.     It  is  difficult  for  our  generation 
to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  place  held  in  the  public  imagination 
of  sixty  years  ago  by  this  idol  of  fashion ;  but  os  an  idol  of  fashion — 
as  a  bandit-Brummel   of  his  blood-stained  order — he  outrivalled  the 
[most  ambitions  criminals  of  our  own  time.     The  reports  of  the   Cour 
[d'J.'wwfjj  of  the  period,  given  in  the  Gazette  dci^  Trihunmuc  and  other 
legal  organs,  will  best  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  true  personality 
of  this  once  notorious  criminal.     They  give  the  details  of  his  crimes 
and  reveal  the  motives  that  prompted  him  to  commit  them,  and  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  public  of  his  day  to  find  in  his  career  an 
indescribable  attraction.     He  was  le  criminal  ^U^ant,     For  the  mis- 
creant who  smilingly  owned  to  having  paid  for  a  stall  at  the  Jtalkns 
before    assassinating   a  fellow    ahonne,     and     having    bought   clean 
"  pale  yellow  kid  gloves  "  in  exchange  for  those  with  which  ho  had 
jnst  applauded  Rubini  or  Giulia  Grisi — for  such  an  Alcibiades  of  cut- 
throats no  admiration  could  be  too  great ;  and  imitators  sprang  up  on 
firery   side.     His    worthiest    successor    was   found,   perhaps,  in   the 
cowardly  Henri  Chambige,  who  shot  his  mistress  in  the  back  some 
ihr^ee  years  ago,  strewed  her  corpse   with    flowers,   and  changed  his 
ftiixid  as  to  the  suicide  which  was  to  have  followed. 

^ow,  whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  find  other  explana- 
tiona,  or  even  extenuations,  for  the  criminality  of  the  time,  there  is 
^^^  Scaping  the  obvious  deduction  from  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
toixjgg — on  the  one  hand,  overt  acta  of  startling  crime  j  and  on  the 
otlie,.^  a  startling  looseness  of  precept.  There  is  no  principle  of 
'"•ftiie,  whether  we  take  the  word  in  its  later  sense  of  righteousness, 
^^  in  its  earlier  sense  of  manly  strength.  There  is  none  of  the 
^*^^  which  is  force,  nor  of  the  force  which  is  true.  The  time  was 
^^t  of  joint.  It  preached  the  gospel  of  transgression,  and  iniendrd 
it  should  be  followed.  And  yet  the  responsibility  for  all  this 
b«en  denied.  Doctrines  produced  their  living  fruit ;  yet  words 
y^^©  declared  to  be  void  of  consequence  and  to  have  no  gravity,  and 
ii'*e^  were  treated  as  of  no  importance,  except  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
l^wtxnents  of  literary  or  artistic  talent. 

'*//  faut  avoir  du  taUnt,*'  was  the  formula  with  which  the  critics 
^  ftside   the  claims  of  moral   worth  ;    and  thus  was  founded  the 
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regime  de  la  hlagur,  which  France  herself  is  at  last  beginning  to 
recognise  as  "  more  than  a  crime — a  blander."  From  1825  to  1870, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  art  and  literature  of  France  were 
the  slaves  of  licentiousness.  To  no  one  principle  of  right  did  they 
render  service  \  to  no  one  principle  of  wrong  did  they  offer  anta« 
gonism.  Idealism  was  mocked  at.  The  real  type  of  the  age  is 
"  Robert  Macaire." 


We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  crime  in  the 
civilisation  of  France,  along  the  two  intersecting  lines  of  political  cir* 
cumstance  and  literaiy  influences  ;  from  the  vainglorious  cult  of  brutal 
conquest  which  was  the  legacy  of  the  Fii-st  Empire,  down  to  the 
mental  and  moral  anaemia  of  the  present  age,  As  regards  the  political 
straggle,  we  have  not  attempted  to  throw  the  reeponsibility  on  one  side 
only.  We  have  admitted  that,  if  there  was  lawlessness,  there  was  also 
provocation  to  lawlessness  :  and  we  have  not  attempted  to  deny  or  ex- 
tenuate the  glaring  instances  of  injustice,  the  reckless  levity,  the  careless 
inhumanity  shown  by  Government  after  Government  in  its  treatment 
6f  the  suffering  masses.  Nothing  excuses  crime ;  but  where  violent 
repression  has  at  once  set  the  example  of  violence  and  shut  out  all 
chances  of  healthy  and  reasonable  mental  development,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  a  movement  which  calls  itself  Revenge,  and  claims  to  be, 
in  Lord  Bacon  s  phrase,  '*  a  kind  of  wild  justice."  All  this  we  have  ad- 
mitted ;  and  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  education  in  dishonesty 
afforded  by  the  Second  Empire.*  The  Empire  of  Napoleon  III,  was 
a  very  school  of  fraud ;  and  with  it  begins  the  reign  of  all  those 
weaker  vices  which  were  to  cast  an  entire  nation,  exhausted  and 
emasculated,  at  the  spoiler's  feet.  The  root  of  all  weakness  is  false- 
hood. The  Second  Empire  taught  the  French  (if,  indeed,  the  lying 
bulletins  of  the  First  Empire  had  not  taught  them  already)  what  lies 
Can  do.  Falsehood  reigned  supreme — in  art,  in.  morals,  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  war,  in  everything.  But  the  crowning  *'  sham  "  of  all 
was  the  phantom  of  military  supremacy.  In  this,  be  it  noted,  the  re^l 
soldiers  of  the  time  never  themselves  believed  j  they  only  pretended 
to  believe  it. 

And,  even  then,  the  lowest  depth  was  not  yet  reached.  The  dis- 
grace of  falsehood  was  followed  by  the  degradation  of  despair. 

Upon  the  tainted  and  unwholesome  air  of  a  society  snch  as  we 
have  described,  the  German  war,  with  its  stern  realities,  its  unex- 
pected disasters,  broke  like  a  thunderbolt.  Everything  went  down 
before  it.     There  was  nothing  left  to  hold  by.     The  illusions  of  the 

*  Nor  roust  wc  quite  forget  the  pnrUatnentary  deceptions  of  some  Orleanist  M-'M-f-'- 
M.  Gui/.ot  never  scrupled  to  substitute  the  appearance  for  the  reality  where  h. 
it  would  do  as  well.     **  Le  faiuc  vaut  le  vrai  en  certains  cas,"  he  said.     "  II  n'en  > 
so  la  difference,"  was  the  retort  of  a  former  coUeagiae,  a  man  of  high  and  upright 
mind. 
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past  were  gone ;  and  there  was  no  hope  remaining  for  the  future.  The 
school  of  downright  blank  debasement  was  the  only  reality  that 
endared;  all  false  semblances  had  vanished.  The  new  generation 
opened  its  eyes  on  ruins — the  ruins  of  honour  and  honesty,  truth  and 
fiuth. 

But  here,  araidst  this  universal  death,  lay  the  germ  of  a  new  life. 
In  these  new  untried  generations  arose  the  coming  judges.  They 
were  ignorant,  these  youth  of  France,  ignorant  of  the  sullied  past  in 
which  they  had  no  part ;  they  looked  around  them,  surprised  rather 
than  embittered  by  what  they  saw,  and  sorrowfully  longed  for  oblivion  ; 
yet,  sorrowing,  they  looked  for  higher  things,  and — spirits,  as  they 
were,  of  a  manlier,  purer  growth — they  turned  from  the  darkness  to 
the  light,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Where  are  our  souls  ?"  '*  Whither  tend 
onr  higher  thoughts  ? — or  have  we  none  ?  " 

It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  we  tried  to  SPt  before  tlie  readers 
cf  the  CoNTEMl'ORAia'  liKVTEW  *  the  true  origin  and  growth  of  the 
new  school  of  thought  and  life  which  is  the  embodiment  of  this  great 
psychic  awakening-  We  paid  due  honour  there  to  the  men  who 
tbrongh  many  dark  and  troubled  years  shone  as  separate  centres  of 
light — men  such  as  Villemain,  Lamartino,  Vigny,  Jurien,  Edgar 
Qainet — solitary  lights  that  shone  afar,  aa  true  beacons,  beckoning  to 
the  many  who  are  now  rising  up  and  shedding  a  flood  of  radiance 
roand  them.  We  dwelt  on  the  work  of  Lavisse  and  VogQ6,  the 
instigators  of  the  new  '•  reveil  de  Fame,''  who,  each  in  his  special 
sphere  of  international  history  or  imaginative  literature,  were  the 
practical  initiators  of  the  movement.  We  spoke  of  other  men  who  in 
yet  other  fields,  of  science  and  of  jurisprudence,  were  labouring  to 
further  the  same  great  cause — men,  of  one  of  whom,  at  least,  we  shall 
here  also  have  something  presently  to  say ;  and  we  added  the  name 
of  a  younger  leader — one  of  the  purest,  the  most  vigorous,  the  most 
ideal,  of  all  the  idealists — Paul  Desjardins. 

Some  years  back  this  name  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Jimrnal  dcs  Dehats,  where  the  ordinary  reader  was  as 
yet  but  little  used  to  seek  for  what  the  staid  and  sober  school  of 
**  membres  de  I'lnstitnt "  were  wont  to  call  "  Uighta  of  fancy,"  and 
where  the  serious  public  would  no  more  have  expected  the  "  pure 
passion  of  poetry "'  than  the  financiers  of  the  City  of  London  would 
have  looked — ^before  Mr.  Goschen's  rectorial  harangue  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  last — for  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  imaginatiou  from  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Yet  there  it  wa.s  that  the  banner  of 
**  Desjardinisme  "  was  unfurled,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  the  whole 
»tndeat-youth  of  Paris  started  back  dazzled,  crying:  '^Who  and 
what  is  this  ?  " 

Most  fearlessly  and  boldly  did   the  young   David,   in   these   early 

•CoSJTBWPOlURV  Uevikw,  November  1h91  :     '  The  Bpiritualifation  of  Thotjght  in 
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contributions,  attack  the  Goliath  of  corruption  he  was  destined  to 
overthrow.  "  To  scare  scepticism  "  was,  be  felt,  his  first  task.  He 
not  only  scared,  he  scathed  it.  "  Dieu  seul  sait,"  he  exclaims, 
alluding  to  the  doubts  which,  under  cover  of  his  '*  exquisite  style/' 
M.  Renan  has  insinuated  into  simpler,  purer  minds,  and  the  clouds 
and  complications  with  which  he  has  tried  to  overshadow  faitb  : 
"  Dieu  seul  sait  ce  que  ce  Professenr  d'h6breu  nous  a  cout*''  tl  tons!"* 
But  it  is  in  the  work  he  baa  published  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the 
title  of  *•  Le  Devoir  Present,"  that  we  find  the  true  manifesto  of  tbe 
new  school,  and  find  how  truly  it  embodies  the  reaction  against,  and 
offers  the  antidote  for,  the  literary  poisons  of  the  past.  Here  are  its 
opening  words : 

'*  We  are  a  sm«ll  number  of  men  who  iti  these  later  times  have  forgotten 
our  personal  troubles,  whatever  they  may  be,  in  the  pain  caused  \\a  by  tlie 
monil  aufleriiig  of  the  souls  around  us,  aud  in  considering  what  remedy  can 
be  found  for  this  universal  ill.  There  are  those  who  can  look  on  serenely, 
who  can  resign  themaelveti  to  imincible  evil  and  inextricable  doubt,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  things  sis  they  are.  There  are  others  (of  whom  i» 
he  who  writes  these  lines)  made  of  less  yielding  stuff,  of  a  more  passionate 
mituiP,  more  ea.>^ily  wounded,  and  who  ciin  neither  overlook,  nor  forget,  nor 
patiently  desj>nu-.  .  .  .  Thoy  concern  themselves  less  w  ith  what  is  tlmn  what 
should  be.  TownrAj  this  they  deHberately  turn,  a^  the  salvation  for  which 
their  whole  heart  yeai'ns.  It  is  perhaps  their  weakness  that  they  cannot 
greatly  care  for  anyt!uug  whicli  does  not  take,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
form  of  a  duty  it  is  theii-g  to  do.  But  they  do  not  troiible  themselves  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  ia  weak  to  be  unable  to  stand  idle  in  the  presence  of  botlily 
or  spiritual  suflering,  to  be  obliged  to  kK>k  for  something  to  do,  however 
useless,  even  by  the  death-bed,  were  it  only  to  relie\e  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts  by  tni'ing  remedies  to  the  la.st. 

''  It  is  from  this  powerlessness  to  sit  still  in  the  face  of  human  ills  that  tbe 
following  pages  luive  sprung.  For  the  f^ame  reason  I  felt  bound  to  publish 
them,  believing  that  they  might  be  ugeftil." 

*'  We  are  in  a  state  of  warfare."  he  continues  (mow*  sommes  en  etat  de 
Ifnerre) ;  "  it  would  be  cowardice  to  be  silent  jib  to  our  opinions,  for  they  are 
attacked  and  controverted.  There  is  war  to  the  knife  between  our  advei- 
.sjiries  and  oni-selvei"!.  It  is  a  struggle  in  which  each  muist  take  his  part.  Wo  ^ 
are  not  at  liberty  to  st^md  aloof  :  we  are  the  soldiers  of  Duty." 

Sucb  are  the  feelings  and  motives  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
the  great  reaction;  and  in  the  apparent  contradiction  involved  in  a 
temper  at  once  so  militant  and  so  tender,  we  find  the  very  essence  of 
"  Desjardinisme."  It  is  pitiful  to  the  erring,  yet  it  preaches  effort  as 
the  very  law  of  being.  It  tolerates  no  evil  of  the  will,  no  consent  to 
wrong.     The  weak  may  deserve  mercy  for  a  temporary  failing,  never 

•  I  will  not  venturp  to  assert  that  any  distinct  or  formal  maiiifestafion  of  rclJ|cnoos 
creed  has,  as  yet,  enierpjed  from  the  mud  and  luire  of  the  past ;  but  a  clearer  air  i* 
hrealhiag^  under  the  open  firmament  of  hcaveti,  and  aspirations  so  new,  so  stronjj,  and 
gto  elevated  have  sprang  up  in  France  within  the  last  three  years,  that  we  know  not 
where  they  will  find  their  limit.  As  wroo>;  leads  to  wronp,  anH  vice  pns^n*?er«  virc, 
so  does  good  engender  good,  and  leiid  lownrrls  tbe  best,  'i  i  ""  '  '  ;  '  t,iiy 
is  reached  by  ethical  and  spiritual,  ai^  weJl  as  by  dogmatic,  r-  no  , 

more  at  flr.M,  but  be  content  to  greet  the  dawn,  now  Hooding  u>k  t^yj./.  ;  .iiir 

eyes,  and  watch  it  break  into  the  perfect  day. 
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for  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  ett'ort  to  rise  higher.  In  this 
union  of  Btrenuousness  and  tenderness  M.  Desjardins  is  at  one  with 
M.  Laviase  and  M,  de  Vogiie. 

He  goes  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  question — the  conflict  between 
the  higher  life  and  the  lower  : 

'  Selfinliitess,  falsehood,  enKlavement  to  the  aniiual  inHtincts — ai-e  the^e 
olute  evil,  or  are  tbey  only  inelegancies — things  depreciate<l  for  the  mo- 
Dent,  but  whicli,  beiiutilied  and  Jtdorned  with  every  gitice,  may  yet  delight 
UK,  satisfy  us,  and  aifbrd  >t  type  of  human  life  as  good,  after  all,  as  that  of 
sages,  saints,  and  heroes  ^  .  .  ,  .  Are  love  and  justice  tho  supreme  good,  or 
are  they  possible  illusions  and  almost  certain  disappointments  i  Have  we  a 
destiny,  an  ideal,  a  duty,  or  lire  we  discjuieting  uunselves  in  vain,  without 
cause  or  aim,  for  the  amusement;  of  some  heartless  demiurge,  or  th*.'  mere 
caprice  of  the  universal  Pan  1  This  is  the  question  which  divides  men's  con- 
acienoei?  to-day." 

One  notes  here  on  every  page  the  intense  recognition  of  the  widest 
moral  responsibility — the  responsibility  of  each  for  the  purity,  the 
elevation,  the  righteoosnesa  of  all.  It  is  a  noble  creed;  but  it  is 
no6  to  be  confonnded,  as  yet^  with  the  Christian  behest,  and  its  most 
fenrid  apostles  do  not  pretend  to  this.  But  unmistakably  their  steps 
• — perhaps  involuntarily — tend  in  that  direction. 

*'  1  myself,"  continues  Paul  Desjardins,  "  have  taken  sides.  1  Uvi-  in  the 
determined  conviction  that  humanity  ha.s  a  destiny — that  we  are  not  here 
for  nothing.  But,  after  all,  what  do  we  mean  by  hiunanity  ?  I  winnot  tell ; 
except  that  it  is  something  which  is  not  yet,  but  is  only  in  course  uf  becom- 
log.  in  course  of  working  itself  out,  and  that  that  concerns  me — me  who  am 
here  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  what  do  we  undei-stand  by  destiny  i  Again,  I  can 
hai'dly  tell.  As  yet,  I  have  only  dt-eams — dreams  born  of  a  deep  but  incom- 
municable love,  to  which  only  an  equal  love  could  correspond.  My  conscience 
i«  not  pure  enough  to  give  me  any  clearer  certainty.  1  only  say  that  this 
deetlny  of  mankind,  if  we  only  knew  it,  must  b»'  one  in  which  all  men, 
however  ignorant  or  simple,  can  particijmte ;  and  it  must  therefore  depend 
upon  goodwDl  {la  bonne  mlontr)^  tho  only  thing  wliich  is  at  every  one's 
disp«>sa1.  It  is  something  t«  have  learnt  that  much.  It  comes  to  this — 
that  I  discern,  at  least  by  glimpses,  tiie  ih'rection  in  which  the  light  must 
break,  and  I  am  making  towards  it.  Thus  I  live,  climbing  through  a  steep 
jind  gloomy  forest  towards  the  quarter  the  light  comes  from  ;  and  it  cannot 
deceive  me,  though  tho  tangle  of  this  complicated  life  may  often  hide  it  from 
me.  What  brings  me  neaivr  to  it  Is  not  my  reasoning  on  the  pi-obable 
nature  of  the  light,  but  my  going  on.  And  I  am  going  on  when  I  try  to 
fortify,  in  myself  and  others,  this  goodwill     this  eat  nest  desire  ftf  good.* 

**  Many  young  men  are  travelling  also  along  this  road,  and  would  be  glad 

to  shni-e  the  faith  of  which  I  have  spoken.     But  they  hesitate Their 

Cdncation  draws  them  in  another  direction.  ....  And  there  are  others 
who  hold  the  very  opposite  of  all  this.  They  hold  that  man  has  no  destiny 
and  no  duty — nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  become.  *  .  .  .  We  have,  then, 
0D  the  one  side,  timid  and  uncertain  allies  ;  on  the  other,  outright  enemies  ; 
mud  fight  we  must.  The  necessity  becomes  plainer  every  day.  .  .  .  Men  must 
range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  cannot  escape  it.  .... 
Tbwo  may  be  some  whft  will  keep  silence,  who  will   not  even  think  about 

•  Compare  George  Kliot ; 

"  No  good  ia  certain  but  the  steadfa«t  mind. 
The  undivided  will,  to  seek  thf  good." 
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the  matter ;  it  tloes  not  signify  ;  their  lives  s^teak  for  tbeiii,  and  speak  loadfjr 
enough." 

He  goes  on  fearlessly,  attacking  the  negationists  of  every  type* 
from  Darwin,  that  seer  of  science  to  whose  nobility  of  life  he  pays  a 
just  tribute,  to  Kenan  and  Taine,  the  Goncourts  and  Zola : 

*'  Let  no  one  who  would  indeed  iiiiderstaml  human  nature,"  he  says, 
*'  consult  these  mere  observers  of  our  shame,  M.  Zola,  the  brothere  de  Gon- 
coui-t,  31.  Becque,  M.  Maupassnnt,  M.  ITuysmans.  Let  no  one  weigh  our 
actions  alone,  to  determine  the  state  of  oiu-  consciences ;  the  ill  we  suffer 
must  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  as  well  as  the  ill  we  do.  You  musit  take 
into  account  the  unappeasable  sadness,  the  Iiaunting  sen«e  of  exile  and  of 
loss ;  and  you  will  see  that  the  moral  ideal  in  ua,  however  impaired,  is  not 
yet  destroyed.  But  is  it  enough  to  keep  it  in  our  thoughts,  as  in  a  shrine — 
a  purely  speculative  notion ^while  our  lives  are  clearly  contrary  to  it  ?  .... 
As-suredly  not.  Moral  ideas  are  pre- eminently  th'uvjs  to  be  done;  they  are 
the  programme  of  a  task." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  how  clear,  how  definite,  how 
ahaqily  practical  is  the  moral  teaching  of  this  leader  of  young  men. 
It  is  affirmative,  stimulative,  energetic.  What  its  actual  influence  is, 
we  know  by  the  facts  we  see  around  us.  It  is  no  solitary  note  that 
is  struck  here.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  whole  orchestra. 

Let  as  turn  now  to  another  light  of  the  "new  learning,"  M.  Charles 
Wagner,  whose  one  small  volume,  "  Jeunesse,"  has  drawn  together 
thousands  of  idealists  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits.  From  the 
toilers  in  various  fields,  whether  of  manual  labour  or  of  more  refined 
study,  to  those  who  hold  a  high  position  in  political  or  academic 
spheres,  Wagner  now  counts  on  five  or  six  thousand  listeners,  yonng 
and  middle-aged,  who  adopt  his  theories  and  strive  passionately  to 
carry  them  out.  They  may  truly  be  described  as  his  disciples,  for 
they  not  only  listen  to  his  teaching,  but  imitate  his  acts,  and  do  their 
best  to  live  his  life. 

M.  Wagner  is  by  profession  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  an 
Alsatian  by  birth,  and  marked  by  the  most  unmistakable  character- 
istics of  his  double  origin,  with  all  the  lively  perceptions  of  the  Gaul 
united  to  the  troth  and  sincerity  and  poetic  fire  of  the  Rhinelander. 
His  little  volume  is  wonderfully  exhaustive.  In  the  first  three 
chapters,  on  "The  Inheritance,"  "The  Heirs,"  and  "Origins  and 
Aims'*  (*' /«  Smirces  et  Us  Sommeis*'),  he  sums  up  the  final  view  of 
man's  destinies,  and  traces  out,  in  every  detail  and  accident  of  circnm- 
stance,  the  influences  that  may  (and  probably  will)  eventually  mould 
the  form  of  human  existence.  A  mere  survey  of  the  index  or  chapter  j 
headings  of  the  book  is  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  the  elevation  and 
profundity  of  the  **  pkhtgt^gu  morale"  of  this  remarkable  thinker.  He 
teaches  life  in  its  most  thorough  and  perfect  sense,  and  as  it  ahonld 
be  taught,  in  its  various  but  consecutive  developments  from  year  to 
year.  For  life  is  one,  through  all  its  infinite  modifications  of  aspe^.* 
and  it  is  this  permanence  of  essence  that  so  few  teachers  re 
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Youth  has  its  maturity,  as  riper  age  has  also  its  bloom  of 
youth  ;  and  the  young  man  of  twenty  may  act  on  an  experience  he 
foresees,  even  as  the  man  of  sixty  may  derive  force  and  energy  from 
the  unforgotten  ardoora  of  his  youth.  It  is  "  enthusiasm,"  the  **  God 
within  ns'*  of  the  Greeks,  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  noble  lives, 
their  integrity,  their  oneness  through  successive  stages.  No  one  h.is 
ao  printed  thia  on  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  as  M.  Wagner ;  and 
even  in  so  divided — we  might  say,  so  distracted — a  community  as 
that  of  France,  one  meets  in  every  section  of  society,  no  matter  how- 
wide  apart,  the  fervent  and  convinced  adepts  of  the  famous  Protestant 
paator.  In  the  mechanic's  workshop,  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  cours 
of  the  Sorbonne,  you  are  sure  to  encounter  admirers  of  his,  as  well  as 
hi  the  most  aristocratically  literary  circles,  which  still  retain  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  culture  of  "  the  great  seventeenth  century.'* 
I  purposely  do  not  say  that  the  entire  crowd  of  frequenters  of  fashion- 
able lectures  gather  round  him  ;  but  he  certainly  has  created  a  genuine 
public  of  his  own — a  thing  unknown  in  France;  "the  best"  of  all 
kinds  flock  around  him :  and  he  shows  his  power  by  the  way  in 
which  he  brings  hostile  classes  together.  Whatever  the  **  decadence  " 
of  Frenchmen,  they  have  still  kept  in  some  small  corners  of  their 
civilisation  a  keen  esteem  for  the  intellectually  true  and  beautiful,  and 
even  for  the  intellectually  good,  and  this,  wherever  it  really  asserts 
itself,  can  and  does  command  the  applause  of  the  superior  minds* 
M.  Wagner  also  possesses  a  rare  elevation  of  style,  which  attracts  a. 
cultured  audience,  aa  well  as  that  sheer  worth  of  thought  which 
compels  the  hearts  of  his  humbler  listeners.  All  he  says  is  so  direct ; 
it  goes  so  home.  Every  word  he  utters  seems  to  carry  conviction  ; 
his  hearers  feel  that  this  is  his  belief — and  theii-s. 

*•  The  unwortJiinesji  of  our  abnoruiiiil  lives,"  be  says  in  his  brief  introduction 
to  *  Jeunesse '  (there  i&  but  a  i>age  and  a  ball"  of  it),  "  has  produced  a  lowering 

of  tlie  vitality  of  our  species I  have  attempted  in  the  following  pages 

to. show  both  the  evils  and  tlie  efiurts  being  mafh'  to  combat  tbern.  The 
bitter  can  only  be  epitomised  thus — a  recurrence  to  a  healthier  life,  to  a 
steadier  e<iuilibrium,  and  a  sterner  respect  for  the  natural  laws  of  life.  We 
liave  turned  away  from  our  purer  springs :  to  them  w©  must  revert.  If  1 
might  \  enturc  to  condense  into  a  single  sentence  the  whole  aim  of  this 
volume,  I  HhouM  give  this  as  my  message  to  young  men — *  Be  really  young. 
be  rejilly  men  '  ('soyez  jeuues,  et  soyez  hommes')." 

Alluding  to  the  advance  of  science  as  one  of  the  prime  gains  of  our 
•ge»  he  advises  the  coming  generations  never  to  separate  it  from  the 
idealism  of  the  past.  I  will  give  his  words  in  their  strong  original 
fVench :  "  Joignez  le  meilleur  de  ce  que  vous  avez  conqnis  h  ce  que 
noQS  vous  avons  legu»'  do  meilleur,  et  voos  vivrez  et  reconstituerez 
une  patrie  h  Tesprit."  * 

Tliis  embodies  the  teaching  of  Charles  Wagner.     It  is  the  reconcilia- 

imipii'ation  with  knowledge,  and  the  creed  that  whatever  is 

•t  of  what  jou  have  acqviirc«I  for  yourselves  tbe  best  of  what  wo  have- 
.ind  you  will  live  to  reconstruct  K  ftttherlancl  of  the  soul." 
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truest  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  sincere  and  simple  mind  ;  and  this 
opens  the  road  to  revealed  truth,  without  forcing  it  prematurely  on  the 
unready  mind.     This,  in  fact,  places  Wagner  in  line  with  Desjardins. 

"The  life  of  oar  time,''  says  M.  Wagner  again,  "is  hard  to  those 
amongst  the  young  who  think  and  reflect,  for  their  highest  cravings 
are  unaatisfied." 

This  is  the  very  note  of  Paal  Desjardins,  and,  not  less,  of  VoglU' 
and  Lavisse. 

Nowhere,  indeed,  do  we  find  the  lessons  of  the  whole  new  psychic 
school  so  focussed  into  a  complete  body  of  teaching  as  in  theso 
collected  essays  of  Charles  Wagner.*  Moral  or  philosophical,  historical, 
political,  or  social,  the  reader  who  is  concerned  to  know  what  tlie 
idealism  really  is  which  is  now  animating  the  mind  of  awakening 
France,  will  here  Cnd  it  faithfully  set  forth. 

He  affirms,  in  one  place,  that  *'  the  foundation  of  the  *  General 
Association  of  Students  '  (and  others  like  it)  must  be  ranked  among  the 
happiest  events  of  this  contemporary  era " ;  and  to  exemplify  this 
he  quotes  the  utteraacea  of  some  of  his  comrades  of  the  University, 
from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Bourgeois,  to  the  different 
sectional  chiefs,  such  as  M.  Bi§ranger,  if,  Lotze,  and  others  lesa 
familiar  to  the  foreigner,  but  equally  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine. 

**  We  are,  and  we  desire  to  remain,  sfudnitii"  said  M.  Henri 
B^ranger,  in  a  well-known  public  speech  j  "that  is,  men  ardently 
desiroas  to  assimilate  the  lessons  of  the  time  ai'ound  us,  whether 
remembered  from  the  paak  or  foreseen  in  the  future." 

**  And  in  thesp  lessons,"  adds  M.  Wagner,  after  quoting  the  passage,  "  bV 
the  seeds  <>f  what  in  of  all  thingy  most  valunble— tolerance ;  a  tolerance 
which  spi-ingH  from  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  human  sympatliy.  Two 
l^reat  in^vtincts  bind  us  together — the  care  for  the  highest  possible  iutellectuai 
development,  and  that  for  the  largest  improvement  of  nl!  socirtl  conditions. 
AlHJve  our  beliefs,  which  so  often  liivide  us,  are  our  iispiiation.s,  which  unite 
UK  in  one," 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  M.  Wagner's  teaching.  He  believes 
that  men,  whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  are  firmly  united  only  by 
their  highest  thoughts ;  and  that,  to  achieve  their  indissoluble  union, 
you  must  simply  bring  men's  souls  to  look  each  other  in  the  face, 
drawing  aside,  to  use  his  own  expression,  *'  the  thick  intervening 
curtains  of  carnal  and  materialistic  preoccupations." 

Here  is  another  characteristic  passage  from  the  chapter  on  the 
"  Ideal  "  : 

**  Life— this  life — is  not  the  highest  good  ;  but  evil-doing  \»  the  supreme 
and  crowning  ill  {le  vtnl  supreme,  c'fst  la  Faute).  I  do  not  mean  by  these 
wortJs  to  imjtly  tlmt  we  should  disdain  or  disi*egard  life;  quite  the  contrary. 
If  fiod  biui  gntnt^ed  to  iium  the  power  of  sacrifice  (and  we  all  know  how 
largely  humanity  has  proved  its  possession  of  that  noblest  faculty),  if  man 
can  give  himself  unreservedly  for  a  cause,  it  is  not  because  he  despisa-%  life, 
but  because  he  has  a  loftier  conception  of  life,  and  loves  it  with  a  sublimer 
*  See  "  Jeuncftse,"  pp.  23^249,  in  ihe  chapter  entitled  "  L'IdeaU" 
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love.  Tl»e  lower  love  clings  to  the  iinwortliy  semblance^to  the  mere  mask  ; 
the  higlier  love  stives  the  higher  lift>  iu  the  very  hour  of  sacrifice.  And  in 
truth  nothing  is  simpler  or  raoro  plain,  though  thei-e  are  those  to  whom  it 
inxiy  ap|)enr  difficult ;  for  the  life  so  Jear  to  the  self-seeker  and  the  coward 
is  but  a  scrap,  a  very  shred  of  Hfe.  The  men  of  lower  mind  see  in  the  life 
universal  nothing  beyond  the  particular  life  ;  and  even  in  this  they  choase 
what  is  personal  to  themselves,  what  is  narrowest,  frailest,  and  most  circum- 
scribed of  all,  aiid  it  Ls  to  this  that  they  attach  themselves,  and  for  this  that 
they  forego  the  jj^rand  inheritance.  What  marvel  that  the  outcome  of  so 
pitiful  a  passion  is  disgust,  a  mere  void  and  emptiness  ?  With  the  vast  love 
of  Life  itself,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  indivisible  intense  Life,  of  which 
humanity  itself  is  but  a  revelition — with  the  pro foundest  love,  truth,  justice, 
and  virtue,  we  go  out  b^^yond  our  mere  selves  to  become  the  heir^  of  a  higher 
and  wider  hfe.  We  inherit  the  noblest  of  all  possessions,  and  piiss  from 
what  is  transitory  to  what  endures." 

There  are  certain  points  which  come  out,  perhaps,  more  distinctly 
in  M.  Wagner's  teaching  than  in  that  of  his  most  eminent  colleagues. 
One,  in  particalar,  is  of  immense  importance,  because  it  explains  his 
wide  and  general  iiitiuence.  It  shows  why  it  is  that  all  classes  open 
to  him  not  only  their  ears  bat  their  hearts.  He  brings  the  "  Ideal  ' 
home  to  them. 

*'  The  Ideal,"  hecnes., "  is  no  fiction  of  the  fancy  ;  it  is  no  distant  world  of 
the  imagination,  placed  so  far  apart  from  our  opheres  of  action,  formed  of 
elements  so  foreign  to  the  idealities  we  have  been  taught  to  think  of  as  the 
only  rrai,  that  to  talk  of  ita  attainment  must  bo  simply  to  provoke  despair. 
....  Idealism  is  truly  hut  the  >4vid  representation  of  thot*e  re<\litiea  of 
which  the  seed  lies  within  ourselves." 

It  ia  by  words  such  as  these  that  Wagner  encourages  the  simplest 
and  most  uncultured  to  look  within  themselves  for  the  means  of 
flolring  all  problems,  and  gives,  as  it  were,  the  clutch  of  the  Ideal  to 
the  most  matter-of-fact  minds.  And  this  it  is  that  explains  his  hold 
on  such  contradictory  individualities  and  such  various  classes. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  quotation  : 

**  In  the  .secret  germs  of  plants  and  of  all  living  organ ism.s,  the  microscope 

^pveal.'*  to  our  eyes  most  delicate  fibres,  barely  discernible,  but  which  mark 

tlve  (-Inrting'point  of  fntun>  organs.  .  .   .  And  thus  also  in  man,  even  as  ho 

ttow  isj  licK  the  indistinct  future  of  his  being,  if  he  is  ever  to  develop  the 

"'dden  iHimpletion  of  himself  and  to  fulfil  his  destiny.     To  re^ilise  to  the  full 

*^e  virtualities  allotted  to  us,  to  accomplish  what  wo  have  the  jwwer  to  do,  to 

*'"  «ll  that  we  jituff  hr  -  this  is  our  ta.«*k.     The  rest  lies  higher,  lies  beyond  us. 

.  Plan's  ideal  is  Humanity.*' 

IV. 

The  men  of  whom  we  have  so  far  spoken  have  been  the  theorists 

^•^^  preachers  of  the  Ideal.     Their  vehicle  is  the  spoken  or  written 

^*'^^Td.      To    the    verbal    snggestion    of    base,    selfish,    and    criminal 

^Tiaughts,  leading  to  base,  selfish,  and  criminal  acts,  they  oppose  the 

^^bal  suggestion  of  an  ardent  purity,  self-forgetfulness,  helpfulness, 

^^<3  hope.      And  surely,  if  the  sinful  teachings  of  the  past  have  borne 

^*^^lr  fruit  in  actual  sin  and  crime,  we  must  believe  that  the  nobler 

FOL.  LXIU  O 
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doctrme  of  today  will  have  its  harvest  also,  and  that  these  angel 
sowers  of  heavenly  seed  are  preparing  the  most  Wessed  of  all  solutions 
fur  oar  bitter  problem  of  crime — are  preparing  a  time  in  which  art 
and  literature,  the  acts  of  Governments  and  the  arrangements  of 
society,  shall  no  longer  provoke  and  incite  to  evil,  but  shall  converge 
towards  the  encouragement  of  good. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  form  of  effort — the  effort  to  deal,  not 
with  the  germs  of  vice  or  virtue  in  the  soul,  but  with  evil  in  its  full- 
blown form  of  open  crime. 

And  here  we  must  begin  by  pointing  out  that,  paradoxical  and 
startling  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  extremity  of  past  evil  seems  to  be 
bringing  about  its  own  reaction.  Had  the  guilt  of  the  French  nation 
been  less  deep,  or  had  it  been  of  a  less  collective  character,  the  penalty 
would  have  been  less  heavy,  and  the  sense  of  national  responsibilit 
would  have  been  less  sharply  awakened.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
public  conscience  has  been  almost  crashed  under  the  load  of  public 
shame,  and  forced  as  it  were  against  its  will  to  recall,  through  long 
intervening  years,  the  memory  of  wrong  suggested  rather  than  com- 
r»uttcd,  and  to  recognise  at  last  the  link  between  the  hellish  deed  and 
\  he  hellish  impulse  originally  expressed  in  words  alone. 

As  we  endeavour  to  unravel  this  strangely  twisted  skein  of  moral 
development,  the  famous  phrase  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  recurs  to  our 
minds,  "  le  serpentement  divin  des  choees  bumaines."*  A  better 
word  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  is  indeed  an  underlying  current,  as 
of  a  bidden  river,  that  bears  men  on,  and  lands  individuals,  groups, 
or  entire  nations  in  new  conditions  to  which  they  must  submit,  but 
to  the  true  purport  of  which  they  may  remain  wholly  blind,  while 
both  the  cause  and  the  result  lie  utterly  beyond  their  ken.  The 
half-enlightened  children  of  civilisation  call  this  Bestiny,  and  go  heed- 
lessly on,  obeying  the  impulsion,  but  never  discerning  the  **  super- 
natural meanderings  "  of  the  human  current,  which  are  forcing  them 
to  work  out  conclusions  they  never  intended,  and  do  not  even  now 
understand. 


Tt  speiTiB  to  us  that  the  confusion  of  ideas  everywhere  created — not 
alone  in  France,  but  throughout  the  whole  European  world — by  the 
incidents  of  the  great  trial  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  last,  and 
especially  by  the  conduct  of  the  Paris  jury,  was  chietly  due  to  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  case  itself.  A 
more  complicated  case  has  hardly  been  chronicled  in  recent  times. 
While  the.  general  public  looked  at  it  from,  at  most,  only  two  different 
points  of  view,  it  involved,  in  reality,  nearly  every  question  that  lies 

•  Great  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  raornl  philosopher,  Leonardo  ilo  Vinci  has  left  writicn 
t'^stjmciijT  to  thf  sovfreign  swav  exercised  oi'er  his  mind  by  Bt-'icricf  ••-  ••■-"  i-  '—  -trr. 
Hut,  fur  liitn  a*  for  most  of  his  countrj-tnen,  especially  at  the  titne  >■  <:c, 

the  philosophy  of  jqtispnidcnce.  the  iiitcrpretarion  of  tin.-  subtle  pr,  ;»n 

Iftw,  9«eiD9  to  have  had  Ihe  raoi«t  potent  fascination  of  all. 
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»t  the  foundation  of  modern  jurisprndence,  and  imposed  on  France 
an  urgent  necessity  for  the  most  stringent  reforms  in  her  criminal 
law  and  in  her  methods  of  procedure. 

The  division  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Ravachol  trial  rested 
mainly  on  two  specific  points :  Was  it  a  crime  against  the  common 
law,  or  a  crime  against  the  public  safety  ?  *  In  other  words,  was  it  an 
-ordinary  crime  of  violence,  or  was  it  a  State  crime  ?  and  was  Ravachol 
n  vulgar  murderer  of  the  commonest  type,  or  was  he  a  political  offender  ? 
This  was  naturally  a  matter  of  immense  moment  to  him,  and  also  to 
pablic  opinion — which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  also  sitting  in 
judgment  by  the  side  of  the  judges  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  But 
it  was  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
system  of  the  law,  as  affecting  the  nature  of  the  modifications  to  which 
it  would  have  to  be  submitted. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  points  were  far  from  consti- 
tuting the  only  two  to  be  decided.  There  were  side  issues  of 
fully  aa  much  importance,  if  not  more  ;  and  what  is  still  more  curious, 
the  two  apparently  contradictory  "main  points"  were  both  equally 
true.  Ravachol  was  both  a  common-law  criminal  and  a  breaker  of 
the  public  law,  a  danger  to  the  public  safety.  His  criminal  culpa- 
bility was,  in  reality,  capable  of  being  proved  on  both  counts;  but  it 
ve^a  almost  as  difficult  to  join  the  two  together  as  it  would  have  been 
prejudicial  to  separate  them.  With  a  view  to  the  aggravation  of 
penalties  under  certain  clauses  of  the  existing  laws  against  premedi- 
tatton  and  the  plotting  of  crimes  against  life,  it  would  have  been 
highly  inexpedient  not  to  recognise  Ravachol  and  his  associates  as 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  general  and  public  safety,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  not  to  ignore  his  past,  nor  to  disengage  him 
•from  bis  own  acts  against  the  prescriptions  of  the  common  law. 

But  besides  this,  there  were  other  ends  of  justice  to  be  served. 
Incitement  to  disobedience  on  the  part  of  men  serving  in  the  army  is 
one  of  the  chief  offences  for  which  an  increase  of  punishment  is  in 
France  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  the  prevention  of  provocation  to 
violence,  of  no  matter  what  kind,  by  printed  misstatements  in  the 
newspapers,  is  amongst  the  many  reforms  now  admitted  to  be  not 
only  indispensable  but  extremely  urgent. 

All  this,  as  we  see,  makes  a  vastly  intricate  statement — a  singularly 
complex  tfdc  d'acm^ation — to  be  prosented  to  a  jury,  and  requires 
a  large  amount  of  various,  if  not  conflicting,  qualities  in  the  conduct 
of  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  No  magistrate  of  a  subordinate 
degree  could  have  undertaken  it ;  it  required  the  direct  intervention 
of  a  law  officer  of  the  State.     For  this  reason,  choice  was  made  of 

•  Of  aoana  the  whole  Rnrlical  mass  in  France  (for  different  objects  to  be  attained} 
iMr  '    '   ■  '■•  7,  for  tlie  gkiries  of  a  State  trial,  though  they  dsred  not  openly  array 

till  >'ide  of  •'  criminal  outragi-  ";  and  here  lay  another  element  of  confu- 

ftiou ,  .1.  .  jilatives  of  the  law  having,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  masked  foes.      The 

Btrttggl«  w^  thue  from  the  first  an  unequal  one. 
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th©    ProcTirenr-Gent5ral   himself,*   or  rather,    he   himself   expressed 
hia   desire  to   undertake  the  task,  as  giving  him,  the  head  of  the 
Farqurt,  a  more  complete  sphere  of  action  and  a  more  conspicuons 
burden    of    responsibility.      Even    from    a    mere     legal    standpoint 
the  nature   of  the  proceeding  reqnired   this ;    it   was  a  task   which 
called   for    the  authority   of    oflBce   as  well  as   for  steadfastness  of 
character    in    the    man.       With    M.    de    Beaurepaire   leading    the 
attack    for    the    Government,  the  legal    executive,  so  to  speak,  of 
the    country   knew  there  could  be  no  notion    of  compromise.      To 
him  it  was  a  simple  question  of  the  application  of  the  law ;  and  a 
aemse  of  security  was,    ipso  fadOj  imparted   to   the  Court,  a   moral 
*•  backbone  "  was  given  it,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  distinctly  official 
guarantee  of  protective  power.     The  trial  showed  itself  from  the  first 
moment  what  it  really  was,  and  what  it  was  meant  the  nation  should 
dearly  see  it  to  be — -namely,  a  struggle  between   Anarchy  and   the 
Law.     So  far,  the  word   '*  anarchy  **  was  accepted,   as  describing  a 
denial  of  ail  justice,  a  repudiation   of  all  constituted  social  order,  a 
resort  to  mere  insurrectionary  self-assertion  ;  an  organised  revolution, 
rising  up  against  all  or  any  reasonable  system  of  civil  rule,  and  with 
the  avowed  intention  to  overthrow  it  by  any  and  all  means.     Bat 
here,  again,  another  difficulty  became  suddenly  evident,  another  conflict 
might  be  foreseen — a  subsidiary  conHict,  namely,  between  the  jnry 
and  the  champion  of  the  law.     To  the  spectators  this  latent  divergence 
(of  feeling  rather   than   opinion)   became    evident    before    the    first 
sentences  of    the    riqui&itoire   (the    appeal    to  th©  jury)  had    been 
spoken  ;   and  to  this  is  attributable  the  composition  of  that  document 
itself.     The  moral  responsibility  of  the  public  had  so  graven  itself  on 
the  mind  of  the  Procureur-Gt'n6ral  (as  it  had  also  on  that  of  so  many 
citizens)  that  his  first  object  was  to  bring  home  this  responsibility  to 
his  hearers.     Accordingly,  the  opening  of  the  indictment  is,  in  reality, 
a  vehement   appeal  to  the  jury  ;  and,  before  entering  on  the  mere 
enumeration  of  Havachol's  misdeeds  during  his  infamous  career,  be 
impresses  on   the   consciences   of  the   "twelve  burghers,"  on  whom 
devolves  the  awful  task  of  the  final  decision,  what  are  their  irremissible 
duties  to  their  own  countrymen  and  to  the  law  of  the  land.      You 
perceive  at  once  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  speaker  is  to  raise  th© 
moral   level  of  the  men  he  is  addressing,  and  that  he  places  their 
rigid  subservience  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  above  every 
other  consideration — even  above  that  of  getting  a  verdict. 

•  It  would  be  difficult  to  tntoslAte  accurately  the  title  of  ProcuTeor-G^nrraJ,  since 
the  office  itself  does  not  exist  in  Euitland.  In  Kmnce,  the  "  Procureur-Gindral  pr^ 
la  oour  de  Paris  "  standi  at  the  bead  of  the  tnain^tnicy  of  the  country,  and  has,  aa  his 
superior,  only  the  Minister  of  Jui^tice  \fXiW,  by  old  tratfiliou,  Knti;'..  d  tin-  KtM-i«r  of  ibt* 
Seala).    The  Procureur-Gt^nt^ral  is  the  chief  of  ibe^^romrrifrj. .'  :»od  of 

the  so-called  Par^nft,  which  is  a  rotD^^^nrnt   j  art  uf  the  "M  "  taken 

»  a  whole.     It  is  a  post  of  the  i  :  importance,  a'  i  correspond 

to   that  of  Public  Prosecutor,  I  n  some  of  it*  -  that  of  the 

*  ftoouiKlor-FUcal "  of  Sootlana.  wiaic  mi  others  it  rmiher  apiroaciics  that  of  the 
Sagliah  Attoraer-GenwaL 
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••  I  conjure  you,"  exclaims  the  Procureur-Ocnoral  in  the  opening  of  his 
ftddr^sR  to  the  jury,  "  to  remember  that  the  principles  on  which  justice  rests 
are  fixed  principles,  or  are  not  :  that  justice  is  absolute  and  equal  for  all,  or 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  justice.     1  entreat  you  not  to  be  carriei^  tiwuy  by 

,  nny  casuistries  or  subtle  distinctions.  .  ,  .  Vou  mu.st  look  straight  before 
3*ou,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  nor  probing  the  dark 
invisible  beneiith.  .  .  .  Wrong  is  wrong ;  that  is  the  divine  law  ;  man  cannot 
change  or  lUminish  it.*  Aa  a  mask  upon  the  face  does  not  change  the  soul, 
so  a  plirase  used  in  evidence  does  not  do  away  with  a  crime.  .  .  .  The  men 
before  you  ai'e  the  wholesale  slaughterers  of  their  own,  and  your,  kind  ;  their 
*  vengeance '  serves  no  remoter  or  more  interested  aim ;  it  is  the  senseless 
intliscriminate  thirst  for  blood  of  the  savage  or  the  wild  beiist,    If  hundreds, 

I  or  thousands  even,  of  innocent  lives  are  to  be  spamd,  if  women  and  children, 
hftixly  Jind  indiistnou.^  toilers,  human   beings  who  have  harmed   none — if 

f  these  your  fellows,  whom  you  are  bound  to  protect,  aie  to  be  protected  by 

\  you,  if  you  are  worthily  to  safeguard  those  whose  safety  is  committed  tc 
jour  care — these  murderers  must  be  convicted." 

We  can  hardly  do  better  than  follow  the  steps  of  the  Procureur- 
"GS^-nfiral  as  he  traces  oat  the  successive  phases  of  the  Ravachol  case, 
from  the  date  of  the  first  indictment  after  the  explosion  of  the  Kne  de 
Clichy,  to  the  famous  verdict  of  the  twenty- sixth  of  April. 

Both  the  initial  and  the  closing  argnmeats  of  the  (n:tc  tVacvusation 
rest  oo   the   same   basis.     The   responsibility  of   the  nation  in  the 
ksuz/ffrsiion  of  these  collective  crimes   is    sought   for,    and  the  same 
ijnethod  of  repression  is  set  forth  as  indispensable.     From  the  declara- 
^tion  of  the  national  solidarity  in  impure  thought  to  the  outburst  of 
positive  criminality  in  deeds,  you  see  that  the  argument   never  once 
diverges.     It  is  from  the  imagination,  expressed  in  spoken  or  printed 
words,  that  the   heinous  deeds   now  being  visited   by  the   awakened 
conscience  of  the  public  have  sprung ;  but  the  public  is  held  no  more 
free   from  blame  than  the  authors  of  the  incriminated  works  them- 
selves ;  for  the  public,  on  all  occasions,  had  lent  its  encouragement, 
in  the  form  of  popularity  and  wealth,  to  the  instigators  of  the  unholy 
deeds. 

Here  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  seemingly  different 

movements — the  one  which    rises  in    protest  against   the  literature 

of  the  age,  and  the  otherj  which   looks  to  the  law  and  its  reforms  as 

tbe  chief  agent   of  a   great    mental    and  moral  readjustment.      The 

iDoralist   hopes  for  a  healthier  condition  of   the  public  mind   from  a 

parer    atmosphere  in  the    productions  of    the  thinkers  and  writers 

*"^and  him,  and  the  judge  relies  upon   the  steady  application  of  just 

%al  measures  for  the  surer  prevention  of  the  practical  commission  of 

^^^ttje.     Both   agree  as  to  the  necessity  for   the  punishment  of  crime 

^^Ually  committed,  but  the  most  knotty  of  all  questions  still  remains 

'^Qsolved — ^how  to  reach,  by  any  legal  provision,  the  yet  uncommitted 

^^*bb  ia  a  Oivoaritc  axiom  of  M.  de  Beaiirepaire's.  and  he  invoked  it  in  the  conclnd- 
^^>otdA  ot  his  «aroining-up  against  Boulanger  :  *'  Le  mal  est  le  mal.    C'est  la  loi  de 
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One  chief  step  would  seem  to  be  the  reduction  of  all  self- 
styled  crecjotional  criininals  to  their  proper  level  as  vulgar  male- 
factors, the  disrobing  them  of  their  stage- trappings,  and  the  defeat 
of  their  attempts  to  pose  ae  either  heroes  of  romance  or  leaders  of 
political  parties.  On  this  point,  which  is  the  second  dealt  with  in 
the  riquisitoire^  the  Procureur-Goneral  is  quite  pitiless : — 

"  Anaixjbj,"  he  exclaims,  *'  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  simply  a  new  name  foran 
old  tiling — the  deliance  of  all  law.  .  .  .  The  anai-chists  are  simply  vulgar 
malefactots.  .  .  ,  Anastay*  attempted  the  life  of  two  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Ra\'a<?hol  attempts  the  life  of  ten  or  twenty.  Yo« 
can  hardly  sentence  him  to  a  lighter  penalty,  KJmply  because  he  prononnces 
this  barbai-ous  and  senseless  word  ^  Anareliist,'  whereas  Anastay  died  in 
silence.  From  the  social  point  of  view  the  crime  of  llavachol  may,  indeed, 
be  considerwl  tlio  gi-eater,  befaiine  the  more  dangerous  ;  but  morally  the  two 

men  are  ei|UHl,  becjiuse  they  are  both  murderers Look  to  it !   If  you 

establish  a  difterence  between  the  one  nnd  the  other,  if  you  mark  this 
difference  by  a  difference  of  penalty,  you  will  have  capped  the  foundations 
at  once  of  justice  and  of  society  by  declaring  that  there  ai-e  tw«i  eluiises 
of  Liiminab: — those  who  murder  under  cover  of  a  phrase,  and  those  wljo 
nmrder  without  any  phrase  nt  nil  (eeux  tjui  tuent  uvec  ^pithote  et  ceux  qtii 
tuent  sjins  cpithote) ;  and  tW.s  illogical  distinction  will  be  exploited  by  the 
nmlefactofr8,  who  will  make  bold  to  infer  from  it  thut  you,  who  are  judges, 
admit  the  negation  of  all  justice,  b}'  admitting  the  claim  of  anajxiy." 

The  Procureur-Gent'ral  proceeds  to  explain  the  exact  position  of 
Ravachols  crime  before  the  law. 

"  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  orgam'sation  of  crime — crime  which  is 

crime  under  the  common  law Now,  under  our  system  of  urueptricteti 

liberty,  every  one  has  a  right  to  say  what  he  pleases,  write  what  he  pleases, 
discuss  everything  under  the  sun,  no  long  as  he  keeps  to  idea*,  not  acts.  I 
do  not  say  whether  it  \&  well  or  ill  that  it  is  so,  but  so  it  is.  We  require  no 
man  to  give  account  for  his  opinions,  be  they  what  they  may.  The  anti- 
social party  has  therefore  been  free  to  put  itself  forward,  and  propagate 
its  views  without  restraint. 

*'  But,  last  March,  the  overt  acts  of  Ravachol  and  his  colleagues  proved 
that  there  had  sprung  from  the  i-anks  of  this  so-ralled  '  school  *  a  gronp  of 
men  who  dealt  not  in  words,  but  in  murdeious  acts.  The  authorities  at 
onoe  undertook  tlje  task,  not  only  of  punishing  committed  crime,  but  of 
represhing  the  organi.sation  of  crime,  Wtis  this  illegal  (  Some  people  siet&ax  to 
forget  tluit  the  Penal  Code  provides  for  the  pimishment  of  associations  of  male- 
factors formed  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crime.  Let  me  remind  them 
that  Article  2H,5,  and  the  following  articles,  are  formal  and  valid  ;  and  that  a 
band  of  conspirators  prepared  to  act  ai"e  liable  to  imprisonment,  quite  apart 
from  the  actiml  crime  puni^hable  by  death.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  group 
of  men  ai-e  united  together  under  aconcei'ted  agieemcnt  for  theprejMti-ation 
of  a  crime,  they  aie  open  to  prosecution,  even  where  no  outward  act  has 
l»een  put  in  execution. 

"  Such  is  the  law.     We  shall  apply  it  rigorously.     This  may  calm 
anxiety  of  the  public ;  for  by  this  means,  God  helping  us,  we  ^h&ll  fo 
many  a  ci-ime,  l»y  seizing  those  who  ai-e  organising  it." 

Later  on,  in  a  most  important  passage,  M.  de  Beanrepaire  explains 

the  reason  for  the  method  of  procedure  chosen  by  the  '^  Parquet  de 

•  AnastaT,  it  may  be  remembered,  waa  the  non-coixiDQissiotietl  officer  who  tDnt'l'T>-^t 
Afadame  Dcilard  last  winter,  and  whose  execation  created,  such  an  oxtr  :< 
sca.4atioa  tbxou^bout  France. 
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Paris" — the  choice  of  a  Paris  verdict  instead  of  that  of  the  Department 
of  the  Loire,  and  of  a  public  trial  in  place  of  an  ordinary  trial  at 
cotomon  law.  He  auswers  here  the  questions  that  mast  have  risen  in 
many  minds,  not  in  France  only,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
adopted : 

"You  have  now  before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  nil  the  oleineiits  of 
3'onr  decision.  Public  opinion  Iwiil,  indeed,  already  biiJ  them  before  yoti. 
It  hud  done  more  •  it  hud  practically  prejud^^ed  this  hon'ible  aflitir.  From 
the  firtjt  moment  it  demanded  an  immediate  sentence,  as  in  a  caseoi/fiv/ro)d 
tlrlit.  It  was  our  duty  to  resist  thi.s  demand,  and  to  wait  until  full  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  no  sooner  had 
wo  obtaineil  complete  evidence  than  we  did  what  was  required  of  uk,  and 
Iai«l  the  whole  case  hefoi*e  you  in  its  frightful  unity,  without  waiting  for  thu 
iletftilw  of  crimes  and  oflences  committed  elsewhere,  so  that  the  jury  of  the 
Seiiic  might  protect  Paris  by  sentencing  those  who  had  conspired  against 
Paris. 

•*  There  are  some,  it  seems,  who  reproach  us  for  having  followed  this 
rigoi^us  logic.  But  with  what  reproaches  would  they  not  have  overwhtilmed 
u»  if  we  hail  acted  otherwise  1  We  should  have  been  accused  of  needlessly 
prolonging  the  trial  {itemiscr  ra^'aire),  and  perhaps  of  postponing  it  from 
fear.  *  Are  you  waiting,'  they  wotdd  have  said,  *  till  half  the  city  is  blown 
up,  when  you  have  hud  the  proofs  and  confessions  in  yotu-  hands  for  more 
than  a  week  i  .  .  .  .  Was  it  necesiyuy,  in  order  to  ctmvict  the  dynamiters, 
to  collect  a  nundier  of  remote  and  suhsidiaiy  charges,  to  bring  fifty  or  sixty 
witnesses  from  Montbrison,  and  to  take  over  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
Loire  cases  which  had  ali-eady  been  properly  committed  to  them  i '  They 
would  have  said  worse.  They  would  have  said,  *  It  must  be  because  you 
know  your  own  indictment  to  be  insuflScient,  that  you  try  to  back  it  up  with 
charges  of  another  kind.  If  it  is  only  with  the  help  of  these  ausiliaiy 
chaises  that  you  can  convict  Ravachol,  you  must  abandon  the  prosecution 
of  the  others,  who  have  no  hermits  of  Chambles  to  be  accountiible  for.* " 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  issuee  of  this  great  trial 

is  ita  bearing  on  the  iraminent  reform  of  the  criminal  law.  The  whole 

force  of  the   existing   law  was  brought  to   bear  on  this  case,  and  it 

failed.     To  whatever  special  cause  that  failure  may  be  attributed,  it 

iiaa,  at  any  rate,  set  up  a  precedent  which  has  rendered  some  further 

strengthening  of   the   law   against   criminal  conspiracy   a    matter   of 

,£pre«ter  urgency  than  ever.     Another  point,  of  even  greater  moment, 

is  that  which  concerns  the  discipline  of  the  troops.      A  clause  relating 

"to  incitement  to  crime  in  the  army  is  to  be  inserted   in  the  new  Bill 

«ooa  to   be  brought   before    Parliament.     Thia  ia  one   of   the  most 

:nece8sary  measures   of   legal   reform^  and   has  already  been  too  long 

flayed.      For  the  &ake  of  the  public  safety,  the  ofi'ence  of  "  provo- 

<;ation  to  indiscipline  amongst  soldiers  of  th©  army  "  niuet  be  one  of 

the  very  first  to  be  dealt  with,  and  its  stringency  and  efficiency  must 

1)6  largely  increased,* 

*  It  iriLS  a  oarioui;  coincidence  which  placed  the  same  nmgi&txMte  at  tbe  bead  of 
V<  oas  trials  of  1889  and  1892.     M.  de  Benurepaiie  was,  on  the  occasion  of 

111  .  r  case,  in  July  18R'.>,  called  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  his  prepent 

I'f'iiu*^^,  ui  uidi:r  to  draw  up  the  indictment  against  the  notorious  officer  aroima  who»e 
rebcUioaj*  staudurd  half  of  Ihc  once  patriotic  aristocrncy  of  France  was  gathering; 
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*'  This,"  says  tlie  leading  law-officer  of  the  State,  "  must  henceforth  he 
btirne  in  mind  by  all — and  let  every  self-styie^l  *  Anai-chist'take  heed  to  it— 
that,  as  all  crime  is  equally  liable  to  punishment,  «)  is  all  incitement  to 
dereliction  of  public  duty.  The  ciimiual  who  incites  sokliei-s  to  desert  the 
ranks  and  to  assassinate  their  officers,  and  the  crimiuul  who  induces  pro- 
fessional robbers  and  murderers  to  attempt  the  lives  of  magistrates,  arealike 
amenable  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law." 

It  will  be  seen  how  unwaveringly,  from  first  to  last,  the  plea  of 
*'  Anarchism,"  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  is  set  aside  by  the  Procureur- 
General  He  clears  the  moral  atmosphere  of  all  sach  fogs,  and  puts  before 
the  jury  a  plain  issue,  stripped  of  all  disguises.  And  he  then  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  personal  responsiliility  in  every  member  of  the  jury,  and 
charges  each  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  his  country. 

The  jury  of  the  Seine  refused,  as  we  know,  to  find  a  verdict  *'  in 
accordance  with  direction  of  Court " ;  and  the  strongest  outburst  of 
indignation  witnessed  in  France  for  a  long  course  of  years  was  the 
result. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  other  juries  may  to  a  certain  extent 
redeem  the  discredit  cast  upon  their  class  by  the  "  twelve  burghers  ** 
of  the  metropolis;*  and  the  firm  and  courageous  example  set  by  both 
the  magistracy  and  the  bar,  in  their  uutlinching  acceptance  of  their 
responsibilities,  may  yet  bear  fruit  in  the  country. 

But  how  about  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  nation  for  the  crimee 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  its  own  habits  of  life  and  thought  ?  Is 
that  accepted  ? 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  strong  feeling  of  collective  responsibility  has 
been  awakened  by  the  outburst  of  anarchy  throughout  France  ;  but 
we  have  to  examine  the  peculiar  character  of  that  responsibility — 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  to  what  results  it  may  op  wilt  probably  tend. 
A  single  glance  backward  will  suflice  to  show  the  "  st'rjy'iftruunt  divin.^ 

From  the  "  original  sin  "  of  Bonapartism  sprang  the  inability  to 
understand  the  virtues  of  peace  or  the  merits  of  a  civilian  system  of 

and,  after  having  swept  the  country  of  its  most  dangerous  military  offender,  he  again 
found  himself  cbargod  wiih  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  for  the  Govemtuent  against 
the  Anarchist  hordes  banded  against  society  and  the  law.  The  two  insurrections  were 
really  of  the  same  character — both  wore  in  the  most  distinct  ticgree  Anarrltir.at,thc  proofs 
alike  of  the  same  disorder  in  a  portion  of  the  public  mind;  and  the  danger  to  the 
country  wa»  nearly  equal  in  both  instances.  But  two  /arU  served  to  prove  in  «ither 
Case  how  much  the  aame  need  for  reform  exirted.  At  the  very  outset  a  similar  Cftose 
of  conflict  arose  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  for  it  waa  self-evident  that 
Boulanger  shoald  have  been  referred  to  a  court-martial,  as  was  Marshal  Bazaine.  But 
the  point  most  important  of  all  to  note  is  the  necesMty  for  the  very  law  reform  now 
contemplated  in  the  matter  of  "  incilement  to  indUcijtliite  in  the  artnxi!'^  The  omissions 
that  struclc  all  observers  in  the  Boulanger  trial  of  18<iO  (and  probably  the  Procureur- 
General  more  than  any  one  t)  must  never  be  allowed  to  occur  again  ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  after  the  preiscnt  impending  reforms  are  carried,  can  never  do  so.  In  this 
ree^t  the  Boulanger  trial  wa»  a  great  precedent  for  the  Asaxchist  trial  of  last 
April  ;  and  it  was  not  without  significance  that  it  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  same 
band. 

♦The  jury  at  Montbrison  has  already  done  so,  and  Ravachol's  debt  to  the  Uw  and 
to  society  is  now  paid.     Thcrt  the  jury  showed  no  sign  of  flinching^  from  ita  duty. 


law  and  justice.  From  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  the  Second  Empire 
came  the  incapacity  of  sane  judgment,  and  of  the  perception  of  the 
supreme  value  of  abstract  truth.  Of  licentiousness  was  born  that 
repudiation  of  all  restraint  which  has  culminated  in  the  reckless  wor- 
ship of  barbarous  crime.  But,  with  the  excesses  of  crime  threatening 
an  entire  race,  and  uniting  all  in  view  of  the  possible  victory  of 
unbridled  lawlessness— of  the  untamed  passions  of  the  savage — the 
reawakening  of  the  protective  forces  of  civilisation  becomes  at  last 
inevitable. 

France  is  probably  on  the  verge  of  this  return  to  a  better  condition. 
The  first  signs  of  a  purer  atmosphere  around  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
spiritualisation  of  thought,  especially  amongst  her  youth.  But  the 
final  and  clenching  proof  of  her  awakened  conscience  will  rest  on  her 
acknowledgment  of  her  responsibility  in  the  past.  Words  have  been 
in  the  past  the  undoubted  suggesters  of  evil  and  criminal  deeds  ;  they 
will  have  to  play  their  part  in  the  impulse  towards  atonement  in  the 
f atnre.  A  certain  consensus  in  favour  of  the  repression  of  crime  is 
visible  now  in  the  public  mind  of  France — visible  even  among  the 
least  moral  of  her  journalists  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these 
more  material  methods,  or  the  spread  of  purer  doctrines  of  morality 
and  faith,  are  the  truest  measures  of  redress.  The  declaration  by  a 
leading  writer  of  the  Figaro  last  month,  that  "  the  entire  criminal 
jnrispradence  of  France  must  be  reformed  "("  notre  jnrisprudence 
criminelle  toute  entiere  demande  ik  etre  reformee  ")  is  a  very  sweeping 
profession  of  faith  ;  but,  as  is  natural  to  the  somewhat  narrow  and 
formRl  habits  of  the  journalistic  mind,  it  appeals  rather  to  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  than  to  any  spread  of  better  feeliog  in  the  nation 
itself ;  and  these  appeals  to  mere  legal  prescription,  to  obligations 
laid  down  by  the  authority  of  the  I'enal  Code,  are  after  all  little  better 
tban  a  disguised  presentment  of  the  "  force  "  that  is  regarded  as  super- 
seding the  "  right."  They  represent  the  action  of  Justice  "  under 
com  pulsion,"  and  leave  the  moral  recognition  of  virtue  untouched. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate)  the  importance  of  such  reforms  as 
sliall  make  the  law  clear,  efficient,  and  respected.  All  good  citizens 
most  look  with  eagerness  for  the  carrying  of  such  reforms.  Yet  we 
niay  watch  with  a  still  intenser  interest  the  progress  of  that  deeper 
And  more  inward  reformation  which  shall  purify  the  essence  of ^  the 
aool  itself,  and  bring  it  into  willing  subjection  to  the  highest  law. 

"  The  {rood  one  thinketh,  good  mar  do  ; 
For  God  will  helpe  biin  thereto. 
For  was  never  good  work  wrought 
Without  betrinning  of  good  tlionf; lit  ; 
Ne  never  wa^  wrought  none  evil  t  bin^, 
But  evil  thought  was  the  beginning." 

S.  B.  DE  Bury, 
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IN  these  Hiaterialistic  days  it  is  at  the  bidding  of  the  poet  only^ 
that  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial  moves  backwards.     If  the  more 
glaring  the  improbabilities  in  the  face  of  which  the  miracle  is  per- 
formed, the  greater  the  genius  of  the  worker,  among  the  greatest  of] 
the   poets  and  poems   of  recent   days   must   be   Goldsmith  and    his 
"  Deserted  Village.*'  Sweet  Auburn,  with  its  garden-flowers  growing 
wild,  and   Bitterns  returning  to  nest   in  spots  where  once  villagers 
had  danced  and  talked  local  politics,  is  as  real  to  most  of  us  as  Charing 
Oroea,  though  we  know  well  enough  that  as  "wealth  ftccnmulates,'* 
trim  gardens,  instead  of  running  to  waste,  push  out  in  every  direction. 
It  is  the  Bittern  which  is  giving  place  to  man,  and  not  man  to  the 
Bittern  ;  and  if  we  want  to  see  anything  of  these  and  other  waderfrj 
which   only   a  generation  ago  were  common  in  England,    we  most  I 
turn  our  backs  on  home,  and  look  to  countries  where  unreclaimed! 
land  is,  in  proportion  to  population,  greater  than  it  is  with  ns. 

Slowly  or  quickly,  the  same  process  of  extermination  is  going  on 
everywhere.  The  Dodo  and  Great  Auk  have  disappeared.  The  Ground 
Parrot,  the  Kiwi,  and  the  Bison  are  disappearing.  The  northern] 
half  of  Texel.  not  long  since  the  chief  of  European  breeding  gtations 
for  long-legged  birds,  is  drained  and  ploughed,  and  is  Eerlaud — 
"  Egg-land  " — no  longer  in  anything  but  name. 

But  places  are  still,  under  good  guidance,  to  be  found  where  the 
shadow  seems  t-o  have  stood  still,  and  where — as  in  Prospero's  Isle — 
the  air  in  spring  and  early  sammer  is  *'  fall  of  noises,  sounds  and 
sweet  airs,"  as  if  all  the  electric  belle  and  flutes  in  the  world  had 
taken  flight  together,  and  where  the  intruding  listener's  ears  are  al) 
but  boxed  with  the  wings  of  indignant  Peewits  and  Redshanks.  It 
was  in  such  a  spot  that  we  found  ourselves  on  the  ord  of  .lune. 

We   had  crossed  by  Rotterdam   and  spent   an  afternoon   in 
Museum  at  Ley  den,  inspecting,  dp  '^idance  of  Dr.  Jentinek,| 

the  Director,  some  of  the  mo^*  treasures  there. 
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dock  and  other  birds  believed  to  be  unique,  or  almost  unique,  examples 
of  extinct  species  ;  the  Pigmy  Hippopotamus  from  St.  Paul's  river ; 
the  Banded  Bush  ]:Juck,  unknown  untU  Herr  BUtekofler  lately  ^brought 
it  from  Liberia,  excepting  from  two  imperfect  skins — one  of  them 
mnde  up  into  a  native  African  hunting-bag — from  which  had  been 
.evolved  and  fairly  accurately  ligured  an  undiscovered  antelope*  ;  the 
rare  Flat-nosed,  Two-horned  Rhinoceros ;  a  Great  Auk  in  good  preserv- 
ation; a  huge  and  almost  perfect  Epiornis  egg,  bought  from  a  French- 
man for  a  thousand  guilders — in  our  money  about  £80 — something 
less  than  a  third  of  the  price  paid  not  long  ago  for  an  Auk's  egg 
aold  by  auction  at  Stevens'  rooms. 

After  a  five  o'clock  tnllc  dli6tc,  with  a  menu  to  remind  us  that  we 
had  crossed  the  Channel,  a  wcUir  soivchet  of  perch  with  resplendent  fins, 
served  with  boiled  parsley,  chicken  with  compoU  dc  fruits^  &c.,  we 
had  made  the  most  of  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight  by  driving  out 
beside  canals  and  ditches  glorified  by  a  golden  sunset,  and  through 
copses  ringing  with  the  songs  of  Ictarine  Warblers  and  Nightingales, 
to  see  a  Stork "s  nest,  the  pride  of  a  neighbouring  village.  It  was  on 
a  cartwheel  on  a  high  pole  in  a  meadow,  near  the  church,  carefully 
fenced  in.  Both  birds  were  at  home.  As  we  cam©  up,  the  female, 
who  was  *'  sitting,"  lifted  her  head  for  a  minute,  and,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  harmlesB,  settled  down  again.  Her  mate 
rose  and  sailed  slowly  round  the  meadow,  to  return  again  very  soon, 
and  when  we  drove  ofl*  stood  on  one  leg,  a  feathered  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  on  his  column,  sharp  cut  in  purple  shadow  above  the  trees, 
beside  the  low-spired  tower,  against  the  evening  sky. 

Storks  are  becoming  much  less  common  in  Holland  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  though  occasionally  we  saw  a  stray  bird  or  pair, 
this,  and  one  other  of  which  a  passing  glimpse  was  caught  from  the 
train,  were  the  only  nests  we  saw. 

We  had  steamed  next  day  in  a  spanking  breeze  from  Helder,  the 
Portsmouth  of  Holland,  across  the  Dutch  Solent,  through  a  fleet  of 
Tcxel  trawlers,  which  lifted  at  one  moment  their  heavy  bows  clean 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  next  moment  dipped  nntil  half  hidden  in 
clonds  of  spray.  We  had  spent  a  quiet  night  in  the  cleanest  and 
sleepiest  of  little  inns,  and — after  an  early  breakfast  in  a  room  looking 
out  on  a  miniatnre  square  paved  with  bricks  on  edge,  in  deep  shade, 
excepting  where  dotted  with  the  few  specks  of  almost  tropical  sunshine 
which  found  their  way  through  the  foliage  of  twenty-nine  closely 
pbuited  lime-trees  in  full  leaf,  resonant  with  the  notes  of  warblers  and 
starlings — had  been  driven  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses  for  some  miles 
along  the  top  of  a  wall  like  the  back  of  a  knife,  on  the  one  hand  the 
tea,  en  the  other,  apparently  at   lower  level,  ditches  and  meadows. 


A  ru'nrr  r.r  tlie  Bunded  Eu-sh  Buck,  with  bnrns  and  lioofe  jiidicionslT  liidden  by 
r  of  the  .skins  Imd  beads  or  legi^  was  published  in  1S41  in  tbe 
'  b/  Louis  Fra^er,  naturiili&t  tu  the  Niger  Expedition. 
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From  the  top  of  the  wall  we  had  dropped  down  saddenly  to  an 
inland  country,  to  be  reminded  that  the  sea  was  not  twenty  yards 
oif,  as  every  now  and  then  the  sails  of  a  fiahing-boat  showed  over  the 
green  banks  which  we  skirted. 

For  another  mile  or  two  we  had  jolted  along  a  cart-track,  till,  our 
coachman  having  lost  his  way,  we  were  brought  to  a  full  stop  by  a 
ditch  and  rail.  At  last  we  had  succeeded  in  finding  and  introducing 
ourselvea  to  the  agent,  who,  with  the  kindness  almost  invariably 
shown  by  the  Dutch  to  strangers,  had  given  ua  leave  to  wander  at 
will  over  the  land  under  his  charge. 

It  was  a  **  polder,"  a  wide  tract  comparatively  lately  reclaimed, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  ditches  at  right  augles ;  in  parts 
dry  and  cultivated,  in  others,  on  the  seoside  especially,  still  in  a 
half  swampy  state. 

It  was  here,  where  the  deep  green  of  the  grass  was  in  places 
broken  with  sandy  strips  and  randdy  inlets,  and  in  others  bright 
with  thrift  and  white  and  yellow  blossoms  of  different  kinds,  that  the 
birds  and  nests  of  which  we  were  in  search  were  moat  plentiful. 
The  air  was  filled  and  the  marsh  and  meadows  alive  with  noisy  Red- 
shanks and  fairy-like  Terns,  the  "Common "  and  the  "Lesser."  Oyster- 
catchers,  affected  with  the  usual  low  spirits  of  their  race,  lolled 
about  in  disconsolate  attitudes,  or  rose  with  a  melancholy  piping  as 
we  came  too  near  them  ;  and,  where  the  grass  gave  place  to  pale- 
coloured  mud,  Kentish  plovers,  elsewhere  rare,  looking  more  like 
little  balls  of  living  sand  than  birds,  trimdled  themselves  at  a  great 
pace  out  of  our  way  along  the  water's  margin. 

For  these  and  many  others,  any  of  which  would  elsewhere  have  been 
worth  a  special  pilgrimage  to  see,  we  had  no  eyes  to  spare. 

We  were  in  on©  of  the  chief  of  the  few  remaining  summer  homes 
in  Western  Europe  of  the  Avocet,  once  common,  now  practically 
extinct,  in  England. 

One  of  the  last  of  our  old-established  colonies  was  at  Sallhouse, 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  was,  according  to  tradition,  destroyed  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century  for  the  sake  of  the  birds'  feathers,  which 
were  in  request  at  the  time  for  making  artificial  flies. 

No  one  who  has  only  seen  an  Avocet  stuffed  can  form  any  idea  of 
the  grace  of  outline  and  motion  of  the  living  bird  ;  nor  of  the 
bewildering  permutations  and  combinations  of  its  zebra  stripes  of 
black  and  white. 

For  half  a  moment,  as  it  settles,  the  bird  is  still,  and  you   see  two 
distinct  horseshoes  of  jet  on  a  snowball.     Before  the  roughest  sketclvi 
is  possible   the  position  of  the   restless  wings   shifts   and  the   horso- 
shoea  meet  and  open   into  a  double  heart,  one  Inside  the  other.     XA 
rises,  breast  towards  you,  and  yor  bird,  pore  white  e:-       * 

the  wing-tips,  which  look  as  if  ik.      It  toma   s^ 
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with    the  everlasting  •'  Kiew  \  kiew  ! "  and   you  seem  to  be  looking, 
not  at  a  bird,  bat  an  overgrown  "Bath- white  "  butterfly. 

At  last  you  have  bad  one  quiet  before  you  long  enough  to  be 
Sfttisfied  at  least  that  the  tail  is  black,  and  are  hurriedly  scratching  a 
sketch  accordingly,  when  the  black  flies  up  on  the  tips  of  the 
wing  and  the  bird  is  off,  turning  towards  yoo  a  tail  of  the  purest 
white. 

They  were  very  plentiful,  and  wonderfully  tame.  We  must  have 
seen  something  like  tifty  on  the  one  corner  of  the  polder,  to  which 
tbey  seemed  mainly  to  confine  themselves,  and  where  we  found  both 
e^^  and  young  birds. 

As  we  lay  for  luncheon  on  our  macintoshes  spread  on  a  patch  of 
thrift,  not  far  from  the  water's  edge,  the  old  birds  played  and  fed 
close  by  us,  swinging  sideways,  their  slender  turned-np  beaks — like 
strips  of  bent  whalebone — splashing  visibly  at  times  with  the  strokes, 
and  ran  bent  forward  through  the  water,  sometimes  breast-high,  with 
a  quick,  jerky,  and  rather  laboured  step,  the  position  of  the  body  and 
action  suggestive  of  a  long-legged,  paddling  child  in  a  great  harry  to 
get  a  shrimping-net  on  shore. 

The  neck,  as  the  bird   ran   or  fed,  was  commonly  drawn   back- 
wards with    a  curve  like  the   droop  of  the   dewlap  of   a   cow.     The 
young   birds,  of  which  we   caught  two   in  different  stages  of  growth, 
mimic  their   mother's  steps   as   they  ran,  and  could  be  identified  by 
this  even  without  the  fascinating  little  baby  nc:  retrousse  which  makes 
mistake  impossible.     One,  a  little  striped  puff-ball,  which   could  not 
have  been    many  hours   out  of  the    egg  when  we   found   it,  feigned 
deaperate  illness  rather  too  well,  and  was  all  but  pocketed  as  past  all 
hope  of  recovery.      But  when  left  alone,  unobserved  as  it  supposed, 
on  the  grass  for  a  few  minutes,  rose  quietly,  and  after  creeping  slowly 
throQgh  the  stalks  for  a  foot  or  two,  reached  a  sandy  "grip,**  when  it 
set  off  running  at  a  pace  miraculous  for  so  small  a  creature. 

The  legs  of  the  old  birds  are  bare  for  some  inches  above  the  joint, 
which  is  very  prominent,  and  are  of  a  silvery  grey,  not  many  shades 
'wnoved  from   Cambridge  blue,  and  are   more  slender  than  in  the 
pretty  picture  in  Lord  Lilford's  book. 

hx  flight  the  legs  are  tucked  tightly  under  the  tail,  of  which,  when 
^o®  bird  is  in  the  air,  they  seem  a  part.      The  body  is   exceptionally 
**»  eo  much  so  that  an  Avocet  flying  looks  as  if  it  could  have  no 
•'onxach. 

In  spite  of  their  slender  make  they  are  courageous,  and  if  offended 

^  ^t  more  stoutly-built  birds.      A  couple   of  days  later,  on  another 

^^*^,  we  watched  for  ten  minutes  or  more  one  of  them  vociferously 

"^■t^lcking  a  Black-headed  Gull,    who — perhaps  because  it  had  been 

^«ing  eggs,  and  conscience  had  made  a  cowai'd  of  it — was  evidently 

'ona  to  shake  off  its  pursuer.      The  Avocet  circled  upwards 
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like  a  Falcon,  and  swooped  with  a  scroam  again  and  again  at  the  Gull 
from  above,  never,  so  far  as  w©  could  make  out,  actually  striking  it, 
as  the  scarcely  heavier  Itichardson'a  Skua  would  have  done  if  offended, 
but  swerving  sharply  to  the  right  or  left  when  within  a  foot  or  so  | 
of  its  enemy. 

Not  far  from  the  flowery  slope  on  which,  *'  reclined  in  rustic  state," 
we  sat  to  lunch  and  meditate,  was  a  ditch  rather  wider  than  some 
one  of  the  arteries  of  the  polder.  The  mud  of  successive  cleanings 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  side  nearest  to  us,  and  had  dried  into  a 
bank  a  little  above  the  general  level.  It  was  what  in  old  days  waa 
known  in  the  Fens  and  Broads  as  a  "  lull " — a  gathering-place  of 
Huffs,  birds  which  once,  like  Avocets,  were  common  in  England,  and 
are  now  scarcely  less  riure. 

More  than  once  w©  counted  nineteen  or  twenty  of  theae  curious 
birds  together  on  the  hill,  and  many  others  constantly  came  and  went. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  fights  of  lluEs,  which — unlike  most,  if 
not  all,  the  rest  of  their  class — do  not  pair,  but  are,  like  Pheasants  and 
Barndoor  Fowls,  polygamous. 

But,  perhaps  because  questions  of  precedence  had  already  been 
settled,  or  perhaps  because  it  was  not  until  towards  the  afternoon  of 
a  hot  day  that  we  found  them  in  any  numbers,  we  saw  nothing 
ourselves  to  justify  their  distinctive  epithet,  "  pugnax." 

Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  party  rose,  bowed,  and  pointed  hi*i , 
beak  at   a  neighbour,    who  acknowledged    the    compliment   in    the 
same  manner.     The  two,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Punchy  ^'flashed 
their  linen/'  ruffling  their  frills  to  niake  them  show  to  the  greatest  | 
advantage,  bowed   a   second   time,  and  settled  quietly  down  again. 
There  was  occasionally  a  little  momentary  excitement,  as  another  of 
the  privileged  circle  dropped  in,  looking  as  he  flew  with  ruff  closed 
like  a  little  pouter  pigeon,  but  nothing  like  quarrelling.      Everything 
was  done  with  quiet  decorum,  and  the  general  effect  was  more  that  of  I 
a  select  club  window  in  Sfc.  James's  Street  on  a  June  afternoon  than 
of  a  duelling  ground. 

No  European  bird,  probably,  varies  in  colour  to  anything  like  tie 
same  extent  as  the  Ruff.  Of  the  many  we  saw  no  two  were  nearly  i 
alike  in  plumage.  One  that  we  watched  from  close  by  with  a  glass 
was  noted  as  having  a  chestnut  rufi  with  a  black  face.  Another  had 
an  almost  pure  white  ruff  and  chestnut  back.  A  third  had  a  white  ruff, 
broadly  tipped  with  black,  and  a  back  of  the  sandy  dun  of  a  little  ring«d 
plover.  A  third  bad  a  ruff  of  black  and  white  in  diamonds,  like  a 
shepherd's  plaid.  Two  were,  or  appeared  to  us  to  be,  ruffs  and  ali, 
whole  coloured,  the  one  a  neat  uniform  slate  grey,  the  other  cinn&num. 
Another,  a  great  beauty,  had  a  mff  of  the  darkest  glittering  purple 
shot  with  blue.  The  eggs  of  the  Iveeve  are  smaller  and  more  highly 
polished  than  those  of  the  liedshank.  which  they  generally  resemble, 
and  are  commonly  more  richly  and  uniformly  spotted.     The  age  mt| 
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^hicb  tbe  Kail'  in  a  vrild  state  jastifies  his  Dame  and  dons  bis  Eliza- 
pthan  collar,  is  a  little  doubtful ;  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that 
is  not  natil  he  is  at  least  two  years  old. 

Our  attention  had  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  larger  and  more 
btrusiye  birds,  that  we  had  not  much  time  left  for  the  little  birds. 
lot  among  many  which  elsewhere  would  have  been  remarkable  were 
pair  of  Blue-headed  Wagtails,  with  breasts  of  vivid  yellow,  and 
Wagtail  almost  pure  white.  The  last  was  in  company  with  a 
of  the  ordinary  '*  pied  "  species,  of  which  it  was  probably  an 
acddentat  albino  variety.  We  saw  it  twice  at  an  interval  of  an  hour 
two,  at  the  same  spot,  beside  a  ditch  where  it  prolably  had  a  nest. 
To  the  south  of  our  polder  lay  a  narrow  tract  of  sand-hills  which, 
seen  through  the  shimmering  heat  from  the  dead  level  of  the  old  sea- 
:>ttom,  looked  like  a  distant  mountain  range.  It  was  a  pleasant  change, 
fter  having  been  scolded  for  houi's  in  shrill  tones  in  every  key,  to 
imb  the  first  ridge  and  drop  into  another  w  orld.  Excepting  when 
bveiy  now  and  then  birds,  singly  or  in  pairs,  passed  overhead,  the 
[)isy  tribes  of  the  tlat  lands  and  ditches  were  left  behind,  and  not  a 
Dund  waa  to  be  heard  louder  than  the  gentle  rattle  of  the  dry  bent  as 
1  in  the  breeze,  the  trill  of  one  or  other  of  the  little  warblers, 
1  summer-time  are  commoner,  perhaps,  in  Holland  than  any- 
where, or  the  song  of  a  disti^t  lark  in  a  sky  the  faint  bine  of  which 
blended  perfectly  with  the  pale  browns  and  yellows  of  sand  and 
bleached  grasses. 

As  we  sat  amon;i»  the  sand-hills  enjoying  the  calm,  three  hares, 
amaller  and  darker  than  our  own  Lowland  hares,  followed  a  few  minutes 
later  by  a  fourth,  passed  within  ten  yards  without  noticing  us. 

Oar  first  day  in  Texel  was  past  and  gone,  a  pleasant  recollection 
aly,      A  second  and  a  third,  as  pleasant,  followed,  to  fly  as  fast. 

In  a  slushy  water-meadow,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  our  first  hunt- 
Dg-ground,  we  stood  in  the   middle  of   colonies  of  the  Black  and 
J**  Tomraon  "  Terns,  which  bred  in  sociable  company  with  Godwits  and 
iT^Iack -headed  (iulls. 

We  bad  wondered  at  the  courage  of  the  slender  Avoceta  when  man 
I  or  bird  approached  their  nests.    They  were  cowards  compared  with  the 
little  Black  TeiTis,  which,  as  we  stooped  beside  their  eggs,  dashed  at  ns 
with  tlie  recklessness  of  Skuas. 

ey  are  beautiful  birds  as  seen  from  below,  with  slate-grey  wings 
[bodies  of  shining  black,  shorter  and  smaller,  but  proportionately 
8t«ater  tLan  their  forked-tailed  cousins,  the  Common  Tern. 

The  nests  of  the  Godwits,  of  which  we  found  more  than  one,  unlike 
''•'^  of  the  Avocet,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  a  bare  hollow  of  tranipled 
i  ^'Jrf ,  were  thickly  lined  with  dry  grasses. 

The  birds  themselves — "  which,  by-the-by,  were  once,"  writes  Sir 
•^otnas Browne, •"accounted  the  daintiest  dish  in  England,  and,I  think, 
•  On  "  Norfolk  Rirds,"  vol.  iii.  of  Works.     Dell. 
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fcfr  the  bignen,  of  the  biggest  price  " — with  their  loDg  beaks,  were  < 
BpicQons  and  nnmistakable  at  almost  any  distanoef  ia  their 
Bommer  dress  of  brownish  red   and  white.     The  female,  as  withi 
hawk,  ia  the  larger  bird. 

In  the  deep  blue  water  of  an  irregnlar  natnral  pool,  in  striking  oaanA 
trast  to  the  formal  artificial  ditches  of  the  drained  lands,  we  coonted  ' 
at  one  time  ten  separate  species  of  water  birds  together,  and  not 
nnfreqnentlj  bad  fire  or  six  kinds  in  the  field  of  the  glaas  at  one 
time.     Nearer    home   we  crawled  through  copses  hedged  with  tall 
green  reedsj  to  watch  the  Ictarine  Warblers,  seldom  seen  in  England, 
bat  here  common.     The  capricious  Nightingale,  plentiful  almost  every^  J 
where  on   the  mainland  opp:*site,  is,  we  were  assured,  almost  if  not] 
qoite  unknown  in  Texel. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  in  every-day  life  survivals  of  old 
ideas  and  customs  underlying  modern  thoughts  and  habits.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  old  and  the  new  are  to  be  found  in  snch  grotesque 
conjunction  as  in  the  head-dress  of  the  well-to-do  Dutch  farmer  s 
wife  of  to-day.  But  when  family  jewels  and  old  lace  come  into 
collision  with  fashion,  Greek  meets  Greek,  and  neither  gives  way  in 
a  hurry. 

The  picturesque  polished  silver  head-plates  under  the  pretty  cap 
of  fine  lace  or  blue  silk  gauze,  and  gold  face  ornaments  which  may  1 
have  formed  part  of  the  "  Ladies'  Subscription  Fund  "   towards  the  | 
cost  of  flooding  the  country   for  the   relief  of  besieged   Leyden,   or  J 
have  been  buried  for  safe  keeping  in  the  days  of  *'  the  Spanish  Fury," 
are  still  to  be  commonly  seen  in  Sunday  wear,  but  scarcely  ever  now 
without  a  vulgar  parody  of  a  Paris  bonnet  of  a  year  ago  like  a  mock- 
ing imp  straddling  on  the  top.  I 

The  blue  ganze  cap  is  worn  only  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  same 
distinction  of  creeds  is  marked  also  by  the  colour  of  the  awnings  of 
the  family  carriages,  which,  with  their  high  carved  tail-boards,  look 
like  Old  World  ships  placed,  stem  foremost,  on  wheels.  It  is  a  fairly 
safe  assumption,  though  less  universally  true  than  was  once  the  case.  , 
that  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  who  look  out  at  one  as  theyl 
drive  by  from  beneath  a  white  hood,  are  Catholics — from  beneath  a 
black  hood,  Protestants. 

But  time  is  short.     Almost  before  we  can  realise  what  it  is  that 
we  have  been  looking  at,  another  slide  is  in  the  lantern.     The  bright 
greens  and  pinks  and  blues  and  yellows  of  the  Dutch  polders,  and 
the   softer  tints   of  the  sand  dunes   behind,  fade  on  the  sheet,   to] 
rearrange  themselves    in  more  sombre  tones.      The   windmills  andl 
heavy  pyramids  of  straw  thatch  on  stunted  walls — farmhouses  and  i 
barns  in  one — "  dissolve,"  and  give  place  to  shops  and  clubs. 
The  changing  scene  has  shifted  once  again  to  London. 
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THE  aspiration  which  sets  the  composition  of  a  nation's  songs  above 
the  enactment  of  its  laws  has  made  familiar,  through  a  trite 
qaotation,  the  idea  that  some  of  the  truest  history  of  mankind  may 
be  found  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination.  Whatever  we  think  of 
Achilles  and  Hector,  Homer  remains  an  interpreter  of  the  life  of 
Greece;  while  the  "Arabian  Nights"  afford  us  a  glimpse  at  the 
East  which  no  speculations  about  Aladdin  have  clouded  or  enlai'ged. 
An  important  phase  of  European  life  is  made  more  intelligible  by 
such  a  knowledge  of  Don  Quixote  as  is  possessed  by  an  ordinary 
reader  even  without  finishing  the  book;  and  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
holds  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  our  own  civil  war.  We  might  carry  on 
our  illustrations  into  the  realm  of  biography.  John  Henry  Newman  has 
left  us  two  pictures  of  his  Oxford  life,  a  fiction  and  an  autobiography, 
and  it  is  the  first  which  tells  us  most ;  even  the  letters  lately  given  to 
the  world,  full  as  they  are  of  life  and  interest,  seem  to  us  to  throw 
less  illuminating  gleams  on  his  own  youth  than  his  undergraduate 
novel  does.  And  it  would  be  felt  by  many  persons  with  less  claim 
upon  the  world's  attention  than  the  great  English  Cardinal,  that  if 
they  were  to  give  the  world  what  their  lives  afford  of  deepest  interest, 
it  must  be  in  the  form  of  fictitious  narrative.  There  is  much  truth 
which  could  not  possibly  be  expressed  in  any  other  form. 

We  have  chosen  our  illustrations  mainly  from  works  of  genius ;  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible,  in  turning  to  the  past,  to  select  any 
work  of  fiction  which  was  not  a  work  of  genius.  Genius  is  the  dialect 
in  which  alone  the  voice  of  one  age  can  reach  the  ear  of  another. 
But  the  principle  holds  good  when  we  descend  to  a  lower  level. 
While  the  fiction  of  the  day  is  accessible  and  intelligible  we  may  gain 
as  much  in  accounting  for  that  popularity  which  records  the  complacency 
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of  the  crowd  in  listening  to  an  echo  of  its  own  more  resonant  feelio 
and  beliefs,  as  in  attending  to  the  accents  which  will  reach  posterity. 
I'ediaps  in  some  ways  we  may  gain  more.  Genius  brings  in  its  own 
individuality  to  complicate  its  representative  power ;  there  muat  be  a 
high  degree  of  talent  to  give  out  characteristic  specimens  of  passing 
thought,  but  there  need  not  be  anything  more.  A  stndy  of  contem- 
porary fiction  as  a  rhunU  of  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  hour 
would  have  been  complicated  twenty  years  ago  by  the  influence  of  an 
exceptional  character  and  career ;  to-day  our  only  difficulty  is  that  of 
selection  from  a  rich  variety  of  popular  fiction,  clever  and  vivid  enough 
to  reflect  all  that  is  conspicuous  in  the  faiths  of  the  day,  and  not 
siifliciently  original  to  obscure  the  representation  with  any  colouring 
of  its  own.  At  least  a  reviewer  intent  on  literary  interests  wonld  be 
puzzled  to  choose  a  single  representative ;  but  from  our  point  of  view 
we  are  led  naturally  towards  a  typical  specimen.  And  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Word's  work  is  the  more  instructive  for  a  reader  who  seeks  to  under- 
stand these  popular  faiths  because,  with  all  its  vivacity  and  cleverness, 
it  is  essentially  second-hand. 

We  use  the  word  "  faiths  "  in  the  plural  with  a  sense  of  strangeness, 
but  also  of  necessity.  When  a  tree  has  been  cut  down,  many  green 
shoots  surround  the  truncated  stem,  and  seem  in  their  manifest  growth 
and  wealth  of  foliage  to  replace  with  richer  life  the  central  column 
whose  trace  they  often  hide.  In  lihe  manner,  when  the  central 
growth  of  faith  is  arrested,  the  rising  sap  of  instinctive  truRt  floods 
many  lesser  convictions,  which  for  the  same  reason  seem  more  real. 
Faith  in  man  and  faith  in  Nature  are  no  alternatives  to  a  larger  faith, 
but  when  that  larger  faith  is  lost  they  will  show  a  more  unquestion- 
»bk  development  for  the  time.  Is  there  no  Father  in  Heaven  ? — 
flien  let  us  turn,  with  added  sympathy  and  fervour,  to  the  service  of 
the  brother  on  earth.  Is  there  no  influence  breathing  from  the  un- 
seen with  mystic  power  on  our  lives,  and  yielding  to  our  fervent 
aspiration  a  response  visible  in  earthly  achievement  ? — then  let  us  make 
the  most  of  that  love  which  confers  on  weakness  a  claim  beyond  any- 
thing that  strength  can  enforce,  and  records  its  meaning  in  every  new 
birth  into  this  world.  Is  there  no  power  behind  Nature  ? — then  let 
as  try  whether  a  reverent  observation  of  every  natural  phenomenon 
may  not  supply  a  spring  of  enthusiasm  and  hope  sufficient  to  efface 
the  blank  left  by  the  disappearance  of  a  Creator.  The  faith  in  human 
rightectvusness  which  emerges  in  modern  democracy,  the  new  belief  in 
those  impulses  which  join  man  to  woman,  the  enthusiasm  for  natural 
law  inspired  by  science — all  these  animate  the  literature  of  the  hoar ; 
and  writers  and  readers  who  contrast  the  untested  hopes  they  inspire 
with  the  failures  of  a  traditional  faith,  naturally  feel  as  if  death  were 
exchanged  for  life. 

Mr  Fronde  has  somewhere  remarked  op  • '  isite  asf 
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►  word  Heretic^  and  noted  how  the  term  marking  for  one  set  of  readers 
object  of  recoil  and  a  limit  of  legitimate  interest,  indicates  for 
other  group  the  growth  of  those  ideals  on  which  the  future  is  to  set 
I  stAmp  of  \"ictorious  fertility.  The  remark  has  special  significance  for 
present  hour.  Orthodox  Christianity,  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
^t,  bent  back  the  impulse  of  youthful  sympathy  and  judgment  in  a 
If©  80  violent  that  a  touch  which  releases  it  to  its  natural  position 
at  momentum  easily  mistaken  for  strength  j  or  rather  popular 
ty  already  released,  is  so  violently  impelled  in  this  direction  that 
try  touch  which  intluences  its  direction  seems  to  increase  this 
^nentum.  The  thousands  of  readers  attested  by  the  money  and  fame 
twhich  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  made  noble  use,  have  welcomed  in 
books,  unsullied  by  anything  offensive,  and  unconfused  by  any- 
constructive,  a  sympathetic  recoi'd  of  what  they  feel  their 
cipation.  The  ruins  of  an  abandoned  creed  give  picturesqueness 
and  dignity  to  any  fictitious  representation  of  incident  and  character ; 
H^  are  some  who  find  it  unsatisfactory  to  treat  these  ruins  as  a 
Hl^re  background  for  love-making  or  business,  but  more  who  want 
^tm  for  that,  and  for  nothing  else. 

In  some  respects  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  may  be  regarded  as  the 
of  George  Eliot.     *'  Robert  Elsmere  "  is  a  name  as  well  known 
[  onr  day  as  "  Adam  Bede  "  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  could  hardly 
another  name  from  fictitious  literature  of  which  as  much  might 
I  said.     All  the   new   faiths  of  our  time  were  present  in  George 
bot's  novels — as   mucli   more   vitally  present,   indeed,  as  genius  is 
onger  than  literary  skill  and  clever  invention — but  for  that  very 
3n,  much  less  nakedly  the  cause  of  their  importance.      The  new 
Ba  of  evolution  was  in  theni  set  forth  in   fiction  for  the  first  time, 
at  it  is  never  the  first  exposition  of  an  idea  which    bi'ings   it  out 
ftt   clearly.     Mrs.  Ward  is  as  much  the  populariser  of  Evolution 
in  fiction  as  George  Eliot  was  its  originator.    She  comes  at  a  moment 
lien  the  idea  has  become  a  commonplace,  but  when  it  still  keeps  the 
estige  of  boldness  and  originality  which,  like  the  glow  of  sunset, 
iiatea   from   those  qualities  most  effectively  just  after  they  have 
nifihed.      Some  of  her  applications  of  this  idea  are  not  helpful   to 
Iwtic  achievement,  the  way  in  which  her  readers  are  informed  about 
the  antecedents  of  her  dramoHs  person(c.  has  been  noted  as  tire- 
tie,   and  we  are  among  tliose  who  feel  it  as  illegitimate  an  appli- 
fcion  of  the  methods  of  biography  to  fiction  as  that  of  the  photo- 
liph  to  painting.     But  tlie  conception  which  originates  it — that  the 
eiaent  grows  out   of  the   past — while    it  gives  a  certain  dignity  to 
fictitious   creations,   also    links  them  to  every   discussion  and 
est   of  the   hour,   and   appears  to   guarantee  their    relationship 
science.      We  see  in  the   works  of  both  George  Eliot  and   Mrs. 
in    rornmon,  indeed,    with  that  of  every  writer  of  the  last 
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forty  years,  bat  nowhere  elae  to  the  same  degree,  the  result  of  this 
new  point  of  view  on  the  whole  metRod  of  fiction,  George  Eliot 
once  told  a  friend  (laughing  at  herself  as  she  did  bo,  it  is  trne)  that 
she  always  made  a  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  any  scene  in 
which  she  intended  to  locate  her  (hamaiis  2^>'>'-^omr,  and  much  of  th& 
extreme  popularity  of  her  books  may  be  traced  to  something  con- 
nected with  this  kind  of  endeavour.  They  required  more  effort  to* 
take  in  than  is  readily  given  by  the  average  novel-reader,  but  they 
also  supplied,  within  the  background  left  vague  and  shadowy  by 
elder  writers,  a  vraisemhlaivce  of  surroundings,  a  wealth  of  detail,  a 
variety  and  ilefiniteness  of  charncter,  which  to  a  great  extent  made 
up  for  the  atmosphere  of  arduous  thought,  and  gave  their  readers,  in 
a  glorified  form,  some  of  the  enjoyment  of  looking  in  a  shop-window. 
This  richness  of  background  ia  what  people  miss  in  turning  back  to  the 
selective  ideal  of  the  past;  they  do  not  know  what  they  lack,  but  they 
find  something  dull  in  the  representation,  as  compared  with  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  expect.  It  seems  so  much  less  like  life.  It  is 
much  less  like  what  most  people  see  in  life.  Sir  John  !Millais  shows 
us  mnch  more  of  what  most  people  look  for  than  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds 
did.  The  movement  with  which  Sir  John  was  connected  in  his  youth 
was  an  emergence  of  just  this  demand  into  art  on  its  strongest  side,  it 
was  a  revolt  against  a  tradition  that  had  become  merely  conventional, 
and  a  claim  that  art  should  go  straight  to  Nature.  Such  a  demand  was, 
however  unconsciously,  a  preparation  for  the  new  era  of  science.  Pre- 
Baphaelitism  was  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  1849  ;  Evolution  waa  cot 
an  obvious  influence  for  another  decade,  and  nobody  euppoEes  the  first 
produced  the  second.  Nevertheless  any  one  who  has  watched  the  growth 
of  ideas  and  measured  the  approach  of  a  new  conception  by  a  dawn  of 
new  influence  on  all  allied  thought  and  feeling,  and  some  not  obviously 
allied  with  it,  will  have  no  difliculty  in  tracing  such  a  process  here. 
The  new  influence  of  science  touched  art  before  it  touched  hterature, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  tooch  was  more  obvioDs  ;  but,  in  truth,  between 
1860  and  1850  this  influence  was  active  in  both  regions.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  excnrsion  to  illustrate  it  from  the  early  works  of  Miss 
Yonge,  as  compared  with  her  forerunner,  ^liss  Sewell,  but  we  must 
allow  ourselves  no  excursions.  We  will  content  oarselves  with  noting' 
the  reflection  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  elaborate  detail  of  fiction 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  new  faith  in  Nature,  and  pointing  out 
Mrs.  Ward  as  one  of  its  best  exponents. 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  her  popularity  is  most  important  as  a  token 
of  the  new  spirit  of  reverence  for  plebeian  man,  as  shown  in  modern . 
democracy  on  its  best  side.    We  remember  the  remark  being  made  on  I 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Gaskell'a  "  North  and  South,*'  that  it  WM  m 
refreshing  change  to   find  the  hero  of  a  nov»?l  allowed   <• 
attention  to  those  interests  and  pursuits  whicli  in  actoal  111 
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the  chief  attention  of  most  men.  That  was  said  nearly  forty  years 
«go,  but  no  novel  illustrates  the  change  so  well  as  ''  David  Grieve  " 
does.  Every  reader  of  the  book  must  rise  from  its  perusal  impressed 
by  a  sense  of  its  author's  honest  matter-of-fact  respect  for  what  is 
generally  called  business.  There  is  real  enjoyment  in  all  the  details 
of  a  bookseller's  view  of  books,  a  spirit  and  clearness  in  all  the  detail, 
a  Bolidity  in  the  background,  which  gives  us  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
a  lady  in  her  position  can  have  learnt  so  much  of  the  circumstances. 
The  book  reflects,  with  singular  faithfulness,  both  the  passing  fashion 
and  the  abiding  faith  of  modern  democracy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  brief  visit  to  the  house  of  an  earl,  we  live  altog-ether,  during  its 
perusal,  among  the  non-genteel  classes.  Our  hero  has  been  a  farmer's 
lad  and  becomes  a  bookseller;  one  of  the  more  original  figures  in  the 
*I/nmatis  pci'soiur  keeps  an  eating-house,  another  has  been  a  village 
schoolmaster.  Of  course  these  strata  of  society  have  been  explored 
by  writers  of  fiction  before  ;  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  go  no  further.  But  the 
spirit  of  his  delineation  was  remote  from  everything  that  would  suit 
the  taste  of  our  time.  It  was  not  less  sympathetic,  it  was  not  less 
truly  human.  But  it  was  animated  throughout  by  an  assumption, 
which  modern  democracy  abhors,  that  social  classes  are  ultimate 
divisions  of  humanity.  That  a  man  or  a  woman  was  *•  a  peasant," 
«ra8  a  fact  almost  as  unchangeable  to  the  great  writer  as  the  fact 
tliat  he  or  she  was  Scotch  or  English.  We  cannot  recall,  in  all  his 
pictares  of  life,  a  single  instance  (unless  Effie  Deans  is  to  be  reckoned 
sGch  an  one)  where  the  barrier  between  class  and  class  is  crossed,  or 
tihe  distinction  between  them  blurred.  The  fact  itself  was  much  less 
oomraon  in  his  time  than  in  ours ;  a  member  of  Parliament  then 
meant  a  man  of  fortune.  But  the  change  we  would  point  out  is  that 
tt  was  less  desired.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  ordinarily  use  the 
-words  "  looking  down  upon  others,"  no  great  dramatic  writer  ever  less 
looked  down  on  the  lower  classes  than  the  creator  of  Jeanie  Deans ; 
but  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  to  him  the  lower  classes. 
It  is  in  the  change  from  the  lower  classes  to  the  poorer  classes  that 
Mre  discern  the  influence  of  the  new  faith  on  the  literature  of  the 
bonr.  There  is  nothing  about  David  Grieve  either  exceptional  or 
typical  of  a  class.  He  is  not,  as  in  so  many  pictures  of  plebeian 
heroes,  a  man  of  genius,  the  recognition  of  whom  in  that  character 
carries  him  into  a  higher  sphere,  as  it  did  Robert  Burns  ;  nor  is  he 
a  picturesque,  shabby,  enthusiastic  book-hunter,  speaking  his  own 
dialect,  and  sharply  marked  off  from  genteel  life  by  tlie  characteristics 
■of  hit  class,  as  Scott  would  have  painted  him.  He  is  simply  a  speci- 
loen  of  a  north-country  tradesman  gradually  developed  into  an  every- 
d»'     '  h  gentleman.     Nothing  could   express  more   exactly  the 
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We  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  new  faith  in  humanity  when  w^ 
remind  ourselves  that  humanity  is  dual.     It  is  a  strange  thought  that 
the  best  thing  in  the  Tvorld,  and  the  worst,  are  both  called  by  the 
name  of  love — that  life's  purest  joy  and  bitterest  misery  alike  find  their- 
focus  in  an  emotion  which,  while  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  it  the 
least  inadequate  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator  above,  we  must 
recognise  also  as  common  to  us  with  the  creatures  below  us.     Wi 
should  have  thought,  perhaps,  that  that  relation  in  which  man  becomes 
a  creator  would  never  have  failed  to  raise  him  into  some  conscious 
participation  with  the  divine  nature — that  this  central  sacrament  of 
all  life  would  have  been  uu approachable,  save  in  momenta  of  holy  aw& 
and  supreme  love.     The  thought  must  convert  itself  to  hope.     When  ^j 
men    and  women  in  claiming   the  titles  and  function  of  parentage  ^M 
recognise  its  vast  responsibilities,  look  along  the  vista  of  the  ages  and  ^* 
shrink  from  originating   endless  perils  as   keenly  as  from  enduring^ 
momentary  suffering,  then  all  that  is  worst  in  the  woe  of  life  will  lii 
behind  us.     A  prospect  which  none  who  believe  in  God  can  contem- 
plate  without  a  prayer  ! 

We  contemplate  it  now,  however,  in  connection  with  the  endeavoui 
of  those  who  believe  only  in  man.  If  they  have  not  helped  their 
generation  towards  this  common  goal  it  is  not  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  involved  in  the  endeavour  to  reach 
The  very  word  problem  ia  significant  of  a  change.  It  takes  as 
from  the  realm  of  art  to  that  of  science.  It  exchanges  the  endeavour, ^j 
enjoined  by  art,  to  select  typical  fact,  for  that  enjoined  by  scienoo^H 
to  collect  relevant  fact.  We  have  traced  this  change  in  another  ' 
direction  ;  we  have  seen  how  the  artist  in  this  new  atmosphere  looks- 
into  his  background  and  covers  it  with  detail,  turning  every  sugges-  < 
tion  into  description  or  narrative,  and  leaving  nothing  inchoate.  It 
ia  a  cognate  impulse  which  in  larger  matters  refuses  to  con- 
template a  realm  of  silence.  Girls  in  the  schoolroom  are  ready 
to  discuss  matters  which  their  mothers  shrink  from  recognising,  and 
their  grandmothers  did  not  understand  j  and  a  representative  novel 
of  the  hour  must  touch  on  ground  which  a  generation  ago  would  have 
excluded  it  from  popular  perusal.  We  have  intimated  our  own  view, 
that  in  general  the  loss  of  reticence  is  a  disadvantage  to  art.  Bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  gains  largely  in  artistic  possibilities  by 
dropping  this  particular  form  of  reserve.  Merely  to  be  at  liberty  to 
put  into  words  feelings  and  thoughts  which  average  experience  suggeeta 
on  such  a  subject,  seems  to  endow  the  world  of  fiction  with  new  force  ; 
and  here  again  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  profited  by  the  exactly  in< 
favourable  moment  for  using  a  new  liberty.  The  ejiisode,  of  truly' 
Parisian  flavour,  which  narrates  David  Grieve's  connection  with 
yotmg  artist  in  whose  lineaments  we  trace  a  careful  study  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  was   not   possible   yesterday,    will   not  be   audacioui 
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morrotr.  No  other  part  of  the  novel,  therefore,  has  so  much  resem- 
blaoce  to  the  work  of  genius.  Until  the  hero  takea  liis  uuconscious 
and  final  farewell  of  the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  has  forgotten  all 
that  is  most  sacred  to  him  of  duty,  the  reader  tarns  the  page  en- 
aed,  elsewhere  he  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  closing  the 
ame.      The  power  felt  in  this  lurid  glimpse  depends  only  partially 

i  on  the  Yividneas  of  its  colour  and  the  strength  of  its  light  and  shade. 

<  We  are  moved  not  so  much  by  anything  individual  as  by  the  rush  of 
forces  generated  in  the  rebound  from  a  discarded  ideal — forces  more 
potent  for  the  moment   than   the  spell  of  genius  or  the  voice   of 

I  discerned  truth. 

David  Grieve'a  Parisian  experiences  have  all  the  vividness  and 
vigour  that  comes  with  a  new  liberty  of  expression  given  to  impulses 
that  have  always  been  potent  and  have  long  been  silenced  ;  they  have 
also  the  interest  which  results  from  lively  conceptions  of  character 
and  of  picturesque  detail.     Those  who  can  see  no  more  than  this  in 

,  Mrs.  Ward's  annexations  from  the  French  frontier  will  perhaps  cjuestion 
the  wisdom  of  making  them,  but  her  admirers  do  see  more  than  this. 

\  Site  has  cheered  the  hearts  of  moralists,  we  are  told,  by  adding  her 

'  imprimatur  to  the  marriage  service.  We  must  allow  that  the  addition 
to  that  antiquated  document  brings  the  weight  wliich   comes  from  a 

,  fearless  study  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  Beside  her  lurid  glimpse 
of  lawless  love  hangs  a  picture  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  nursery  bliss 
which  might  be  the  popular  picture  at  an  exhibition,  and  the  contrast 
apparently  is  supposed  a  triumph  for  virtue.  We  most  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies.  While  the  faith  in  Man  insists  that  strong  impulse 
is  its  ovm  justification,  that  passionate  volition  means  innocent 
action ;  while  the  faith  in  Nature^,  as  it  is  reflected  in  science,  claims 
that  knowledge  shall  be  gained  here  as  elsewhere,  by  unfettered 
experiment,  the  very  fact  that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  post  had  asso- 
ciated itself  with  monogamy  sets  that  institution  at  a  certain  dis- 
advantage with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  future.  At  such  a  crisis  those 
who  still  feel  the  unity  of  the  family  bound  up  with  the  cause  of 
civilisation  ought  not,  it  may  conceivably  be  urged,  to  be  too  nice  in 
scrutinising  an  alliance,  cognisant  of  license^  which  chooses  law.  We 
are  unable  to  respond  to  this  view  very  heartily.  In  contemplating 
the  two  pictures  which  give  na  David  Grieve  as  lover  and  husband, 
we  cannot  (as  we  ought»  if  we  should  give  it  a  decided  welcome)  feel 
the  moral  value  of  the  latter  unquestionably  in  inverse  proportion  to 
its  artistic  power.  An  ideal  culminating  in  a  marriage  of  tepid 
affection  and  diverse  aim  seems  to  us  a  return  towards  all  that  is 
narrow  in  the  ideal  of  the  past.  In  assuming  that  choice 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  and  lifelong  companionship 
cannot  oflfend  against  the  laws  of  sexual  morality,  the  old  view  was 
only  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  to  whom  purity 
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had  no  more  than  a  nnmerical  meaning,  it  was  inadequate  for  its 
own  object.  If  marriage  is  to  be  no  more  than  this,  license  will  be 
as  victorious  in  the  fature  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  one  wife  only,  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two  1 " 

(so  we  may  vary  Arthur  Clough's  new  version  of  the  Decalogue), 
is  not  an  inspiring  Evangel.  We  might  be  thankful  even  for  this 
gain,  indeed,  if  to  preach  were  to  secure  it,  for  no  doubt  there  are 
things  worse  than  the  low  English  ideal  of  marriage.  But  an  ideal 
will  never  be  victorious  while  it  is  timid.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
must  be  kept  alive  within  the  relation  of  man  and  wife  if  it  is  to 
guard  it  from  without.  The  alliance  with  a  low  and  frivolous  nature 
resulting  from  the  complacency  of  compassionate  good-nature  and 
gratified  egotism  may  be,  for  a  lifetime,  exclusively  respected,  but  it 
will  foster  tastes  that  in  their  ultimate  development  lead  far  from 
monogamy.  Not  till  men  and  women  trust  for  their  union  to  a 
spiritual  bond  can  we  venture  to  hope  for  that  true  marriage  which 
shall  make  the  family  a  unity  and  start  a  renovated  race. 

Judged  by  this  test,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mrs.  Ward's  novels 
are  not  much  more  encouraging  to  the  moralist  than  they  are  inspiring 
to  the  critic.  But  in  choosing  her  work  as  an  index  to  the  convictions 
of  the  many,  while  we  fail  to  draw  from  it  any  contribution  to  a 
high  moral  stimulus,  or  to  discern  in  it  any  other  kind  of  originality, 
we  concede  to  it  a  high  place  on  the  large  range  of  the  second-hand. 
It  is  full  of  life,  and  it  owns  allegiance  to  an  ideal  of  duty.  If  that 
tribute  seem  a  poor  thing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  made  to 
one  who  has  had  thousands  and  thousands  of  readers.  To  have  put 
before  such  a  multitude  anything  that  can  be  called  thought — to 
have  brought  home  to  so  many  the  power  of  unselfish  aims  and  the 
dignity  of  steadfast  labour — this  is  not  a  contemptible  achievement : 
it  is  indeed  one  which  has  been  reached  by  very  few  contributors  to 
literature  within  their  own  lifetime.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  exact  amount  of  literary  power  which  such  an  achievement  in- 
volves. We  have  Fcrutinised  it  as  an  index  to  that  popular  faitii 
which  is  far  more  important  than  individual  talent,  but  we  end  l^ 
repeating  that  the  talent  which  can  be  thus  selected  implies  no  small 
responsibility,  and  no  trivial  power. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 


INFLUENZA : 


ITS  OPtlGIN  AND  MODE  OF  SPREADING.* 


OUR  knowledge  of  the  origia  of  specific  contagious  fevera,  such  as 
small-pox  J  measleSj  and  scarlet  fever,  is  as  yet  very  inadequate  ; 
nor   can  it   be  said   that   we   know  much   more  about  the   primary 
source  of  influenza.     It  may  bo  looked  upon  as  certain  that  iniluenza 
ia  a  contagious  disease,  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  bacillus,  which   was  recently   discovered  by  Pfeiffer,  of 
Berlin,  and  which  grows  first  outside  the  human  system  ;  while  under 
the  inflaence  of  certain  conditions,  with  the   nature  of  which   we  are 
as  yet  not  fully  acquainted,  this  bacillus   increases  and  multiplies  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  efficient  agent  in  causing  influenza. 
But  where  does  this  bacillus  originally  hail  from  ?     And  why  does 
it  only  breed  eveiy  thirty  or  forty  years  ? 

According  to  Teesier,  intlueoza  grows  on  Russian  soil,  and  when 

not  actually  raging,  it  is  at  least    always   smouldering   there.      He 

traces  the  origin  of  the  distemper  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  of  tha 

P^^ple,  who  dislike  fresh  air,  and  are  locked  up  in  over-heated  rooms 

**  -hovels ;  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground,  its  consequent  bad  drainage 

•'•d  sodden  condition  when  the  thaws  of  spring  set  in  ;  to  the  abomin- 

*bl^  dirt  allowed  to  accumulate  everywhere  in  farmyards  and  villages  ; 

^  t-lie  livers  which   suddenly  rise  and  overflow   their  banks,  and  on 

**^*ing  leave  a  putrid  mud  behind  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  strepto- bacillus, 

^«icU  is  fond  of  breeding  in  this  mud.      Unfortunately  this  theory 

*^^^  not   explain  why,  seeing  that  such   conditions  as  here  described 

.  ^^^©ys   exist,  grip   appears  epidemically  only  at  long   and   irregular 

^^^^rvals.      Moreover,  similar  circumstances  are  met  with   in    other 

^^^atries,  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  give  rise  to  epidemics  of  influenza. 

^^  In  lljjs  paper  thf!  word  "grip'*  is  used  as  (svnonyiinouis  with  influenza,  and  the 
^^*i  "gripiied"  means  a  person  suffering  from  influenza. 
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Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  at  least  the  recent  epidemics  of 
grip  is  that  wiiich  attributes  it  to  tlie  inundations  which  took  place  in 
Manchnria   and  other  parts  of   China  in    1888   and    1880.      It   was 
stated  at  the  time   that  about  a   hundred  thousand  inhabitants  had  j 
perished  in  the  Hoods,  while  vast  numbers  of  drowned  cattle  and  up- 
rooted trees  had  contributed  to  form  a  focus  of  decomposition  sufficient 
to  poison  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  country,  and  thus  to  create  an 
epidemic.     The  6ne  yellow  mud  which  was  left  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  during  the  heat  of  summer  was  said  to  be  carried  up  to 
the  skies  in  such  masses   as  to  obscure  the  sun ;  this  mad  contained 
spores  which  were  disseminated  by  the  winds  all  over  the  surface   of 
the    globe,  and  thus  engendered    grip.      It    was    also   argued  that, 
while  we  speak  of   "  Russian  influenza,"  the  Russians  call   the  same 
disease  the    "  Chinese  cold,"  and  are  unanimous  in  tracing  its  origin 
to  China.     This  hypothesis  is,  however,  controverted  by  the  fact  that 
China,  so  far  from  being  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  epidemic,  only 
began  to  be  affected   after  the  English  mail-steamer   had   arrived  in 
Hong-Kong  in    January  IStHJ,  having  cases  of  infiuenza  on  board,  as 
had  also  the  American  mail  transports,  which  arrived  there  in  January 
and  February  1890. 

A    third    hypothesis    is   that    brought    forward    by   Harries,    who 
ridicules  the  idea  of  a  bacillus  imported  from  Germany,  and   is  con- 
vinced that  the  recent  epidemic  of  grip  was  cansed  by  the  tremendous 
eruption  which  occurred  at  the  volcano  of  Krakatoa,  in  the  Straits  of 
Sanda,  in    1883.      An  enormous  quantity  of  dust  was  then   shot   np 
into  the  air  to  a  height  of  twenty-four  miles ;   and  Harries  has  calca- 
lated  that  this  dust  might  have  taken  as  long  as  six  years  and  three 
hundred  days,  that  is,  nearly  seven  years,  to  fall  to  the  earth   again. 
He  thinks  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  sky-glows  which 
were   witnessed   in    1889,  and    also  of    the   epidemic   of   influenza! 
Harries  believes  that  his  theory  will  explain  the  failure  of  the   usual 
prophylactic  and  therapeutic  treatment  of  grip,  but  he  will   probably 
iind  few   persons  willing  to  follow  him  into  the  mazes  of   such  wild 
speculations.      It   has  been  shown  by  a  writer  in  Nature  that  thoJ 
atmospheric  waves  produced  by  that  great   eruption   travelled  com-! 
pletely  round  the  globe  in  twenty-four  hours  in  a  direction  from   eofifcj 
to   west,  and  in  thirty-five  and  three-quarter  hours  in   the  opposite] 
direction.     The  dust  from  Krakatoa  was  carried  westward  at  the  ratol 
of  about  seventy-five  miles  an  hour,  or  round  the  world  in  ten  days. ' 
If,  therefore,  this  dust  were  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  the  inflnenxa 
should  have  been  prevalent  at  once,  and  not  have  taken  six  or  sever 
years  to  break  out.     Another  reason  for  rejecting  Harries'  hypothesis 
is  that  iniluenza  does  not   prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna 
or    the   Lipari    Islands,   where   volcanic  eruptions  on  a  small  scale 
are    constantly   going    on  \    and  if  Krakatoa  dust  were   really   tbeg 
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lose   of  it,    influenza    oaght   to    have  been  prevalent    everywhere 
ilong  ago. 

A  farther  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  is  that  the 
pnfluenjia  epidemic  may  have  been  owing  to  a  similar  disease  which 
ometimes  attacks  horses  and  other  domestic  animals.  There  is  no 
Joubt  that  both  at  St.  Petersburg  and  London  the  outbreak  of  the 
pidemic  was  preceded  by  the  prevalence  of  what  is  known  as 
-**  influenza  "  or  '*  pink-eye  "  amongst  horses,  which  is  rather  common 
Iwbere  large  numbers  of  horses  are  crowded  together  in  stables.  Yet 
St  is  notorious  that  horses  sufter  more  or  less  from  **  pink-eye  "  almost 
|pvery  year;  and  that  the  epiijootio  of  1880,  which  preceded  the  epidemic 
of  grip  of  the  same  year,  was  a  comparatively  slight  one,  while 
[highly  destructive  epizootics  have  occurred  in  recent  years  without 
^  being  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  grip  in  men.  Influenza  in 
[horses  would  also  seem  to  be  a  distinct  malady,  resembling,  but 
I  likewise  greatly  differing  from,  human  intluenza.  It  does  not  seem 
I  to  be  communicable  from  the  one  species  to  the  other.  I'ersons 
I  having  to  do  with  horses  have  not  been  earlier  or  more  severely 
f  affected  by  grip  than  others,  and  in  many  places  where  grip  has 
recently  raged*  there  has  been  a  complete  absence  of  "  pink-eye  "  in 
.horses.  This  question,  however,  still  remains  in  suspense,  and  can 
aly  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  bacteriological  investigation,  which,. 
[as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  If  Pfeifter's 
IbacilJus  were  found  to  be  the  exciting  agent  of  "  pink-eye  '*  in  horses, 
the  identity  of  that  complaint  with  human  influenza  would  have  been 
I  established,  but  clinical  facts  point  to  the  existence  of  a  different 
jbacillus  for  the  ''pink-eye.' 

The  suggestions  that  domestic  pets,  such  as  cats,  dogs,  and  caged 
[birds,  breed   the  disease,  or  that  migrating  birds  have  brought  it  to 
I  England,  or  that  it  has  been  imported  by  Russian  oats,  hardly  deserve 
aentioning. 
While,  therefore,  the  origin  of  influenza  remains  unknown  to  us  for 
Ithe  present,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  precise  and  valuable  informa- 
tion about   its  mode  of  spreading.     Indeed   the  way  in  which  this 
disease  bt^gins,  pursues  and  finishes  its  career,  is  so  peculiar,  and  so 
evidently  under  the  control  of  certain  definite  laws,  that  it  seema 
JiiBcolt  to  misunderstand  them.     Yet  even  now  we  hear  much  of  an 
r-borne  miasma  or  contagion,"  just  as  in  former  years  plague, 
Jlera,  yellow  fever,  small-pox,  and  even  hydrophobia,  were  believed 
be  caused  and  spread  by  morbid  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  evidence  which  has  gradually  accumulated  with  regard  to  grip's 
Bod«  of  spreading,  seems  to  me  irresistibly  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
influenza  is  a  contagious  disease,  which,  when  it  has  once  com- 
'menced,  easily  spreads  from   one  person  to  another,  in  the  same  way 
^as  meafiles,  amall-pox,  or  acarlet-fever — viz.,  either  by  actual  contact 
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or  by  '•  fomites,"  that  is,  infected  materials,  such  as  clothing,  or  goods 
of  any  description  which  may  have  become  imbued  with  Pfeiffer's 
bacillus.  With  regard  to  its  progress,  grip  follows  the  established 
lines  of  human  intercourse,  and  spreads  at  about  the  same  pace  as 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  tiavelling  at  those  times  and  places  where 
it  becomes  epidemic.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  meteorological  con- 
ditions ;  advances  independently  of  climate,  season,  wind  or  weather ; 
and  affects  large  masses  of  the  population  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  Because  it  has  a  very  short  period  of  incubation — viz.,  about  two 
-days. 

2.  Because  men  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  infection  by  this 
particular  bacillus.      And, 

3.  Because  the  bacillus  is  propagated  not  only  by  persons  who  are 
ill  in  bed,  but  by  many  people  who  have  the  complaint  in  a  mild  form, 
and  therefore  continue  to  move  about  and  pursue  their  ordinary 
evocations,  thus  forming  focuses  of  infection  for  all  those  who  may 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  Gern)s  or  spores  of  the  bacillus 
may  remain  un destroyed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may,  under  the 
inlluence  of  fRvourable  conditions,  lead  to  fresh  multiplication  of  the 
bacillns,  and  therefore  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

Intiuen/a,  then,  follows,  and  always  has  followed,  the  great  high- 
ways of  human  intercourse,  the  well-trodden  routes  of  commerce  and 
traffic ;  and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  travelled  has  been  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  means  of  communication  which 
happened  to  prevail  at  any  such  times.  Thus,  when  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  on  horseback,  in  coaches,  and  in  sailing- 
vessels,  the  speed  of  the  epidemic  was  proportionately  slow  ;  its  tour 
round  the  world  took  several  years  to  accompliBh.  At  present,  when 
we  are  using  fafet  steamers  and  express  trains  for  locomotion,  this 
round  is  accomplished  in  double-quick  time.  Yet  even  in  the  recent 
^epidemic  of  1880-00  it  was  shown  that  in  Central  Asia,  where  the 
means  of  communication  are  comparatively  undeveloped,  the  rate  of 
progress  resembled  the  pace  of  a  horse  ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  epidemic 
reached  a  great  railway  station — ^foscow^full  railway  speed  was  at 
•once  attained.  Another  important  fact  is  that  in  the  German  army 
grip  required,  in  1833,  three  months  iov  infecting  the  largest  garriaona 
from  east  to  west.  In  1S8D-00  the  same  malady  took  only  about 
three  dayfi  for  invading  the  whole  of  the  largest  garrisons,  and  about 
five  weeks  for  affecting  all  those  which  suffered,  including  the  very 
emallest  and  those  situated  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Let  us  now  take  a  short  glance  at  the  progress  of  the  epidemics  of 
1889-90-91,  and  the  peculiarities  which  they  have  exhibited. 

The  epidemic  commenced,  as  Heyfelder  has  authoritatively  informed 
us,  at  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  in  May  1889.     This  observer  hi 
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pened  to  be  at  Bokhara  at  the  time,  and  was  told  that  there  had  been 
a  bitterly  cold  winter  and  a  rainy  spring.  The  inhabitants  having, 
on  acoonnt  of  the  severe  cold,  been  obliged  t6  spend  their  money 
rather  on  fael  than  on  food,  were  depressed  in  health  from  want  of 
nourishment,  and  the  severe  fast  of  Ramadan  farther  reduced  their 
strength.  All  of  a  sndden  inflaenza  appeared,  killing  large  numbers 
of  the  natives,  while  all  the  members  of  the  Russian  legation,  as  well 
as  the  Russian  officers,  soldiers,  and  other  Europeans  were  ill  in  bed, 
and  no  one  was  there  to  nurse  the  patients.  The  first  cases  which 
were  observed  appeared  to  belong  to  the  nervous  form  of  grip,  while 
after  a  time  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  was  added  to 
the  nervons  symptoms.  Heyfelder  found  that  those  who  lived  in  the 
basements  and  ground  floors  of  houses  fell  ill  before  those  living  in 
the  higher  storeys,  and  that  the  cases  were  most  numerous  in  schools, 
barracks,  and  similar  institutions.  Those  Europeans  who  were  able  to 
do  so  left  Bokhara  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  travelling  westwards 
along  the  stations  of  the  Central  Asian  Railway,  for  change  of  air  and 
in  order  to  get  better  food  and  nursing,  and  took  the  disease  with 
them.  The  ordinary  caravans,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
from  Bokhara  eastwards,  were  the  means  of  spreading  the  distemper 
along  the  various  post-stations,  and  it  thus  became  distributed  in 
different  directions  over  wide  tracts  in  Siberia,  and  was  found,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  at  Astrakhan,  in  European  Russia.  In  the 
desolate  regions  of  Central  Asia  grip  required  fifteen  weeks  for  travel- 
ling over  a  distance  of  1600  miles.  Thus  the  epidemic  reached 
Gsaljan,  in  the  Caucasus,  only  on  October  25,  sparing  not  a  single 
dwelling-house  there,  while  in  Tomsk,  where  it  was  called  **  Siberian 
fever,"  it  was  present  on  October  17.  Influenza  was  about  the  same 
time  announced  to  have  arrived  at  Sebastopol,  Kaluga,  Yilna,  and 
Moscow.  But  after  it  had  reached  Moscow,  from  where  there  is  quick 
railway  communication  with  St.  Petersburg  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  distemper  began  to  spread  in  a  very  different  fashion.  Clemow 
has  stated  that  the  first  cases  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadfc 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  while  Drasche  maintains  that  grip  was 
already  epidemic  in  St.  Petersburg  about  the  latter  part  of  October, 
that  the  disease  reached  its  height  in  November,  and  ceased  in  the 
beginning  of  December.  Anyhow,  it  spread  from  St.  Petersburg  by 
rail  to  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Paris,  while  ships  took  it  in  another 
direction  to  the  German  ports  of  the  Baltic,  such  as  Dantzic,  Stettin, 
and  Kiel,  from  where  it  was  taken  in  a  few  days  to  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  About  the  same  time  A'^ienna  was  invaded,  and  became 
a  great  focus  for  further  infection.  In  Germany  the  provincial  towns 
became  affected  after  the  capital  had  taken  the  lead,  and  the  soldiers 
who  were  allowed  to  go  on  furlough  for  the  Christmas  holidays  carried 
the  disease  everywhere  into  the  smallest  villages.     From  Cologne  grip 
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%;&>  -sa  :  i  ;a  :o  "imsgeis*  wiiich  handed  it  on  to  the  whole  of  Belgiain 

^^.    -  ...;w:c.      -v  *si_?  Trhioh  left  Amsterdam  abont  that  time  for  the 

.    ^^  >:ai,-tf*  xvi.  li*  =ala^v  there,  where  it  located  itself  first  in 

....     :.ijjs.>*-^.    fc."!  *^?rw*rds  in   the   Western  States.     It  appeared 

"  .•  -'s.    -.rf  •'>»  :-  r'anuarr,  and  in  South  America  in  Febmarr 

'     :.►>,'  ;srr^c  V'J^*  however,  grip  was  also  taken  directly  by  a 

^»  .  *-.-..' r   if»':  R-r.S:"*^x  for  Buenos  Ayres.     From  Paris  it  spread 

-  — ..  ?t.v-i.-r  .■■:  :'"r»:iOt',  and  also  to  England.  The  first  scattered 
■.«<=<    vv«rr«*i:  >.  '.^'c*.uon  in  the  middle  of  December;  the  epidemic 

-  v«»'  i^Jv*"'  v>.ri*c»as  ISSO,  and  reached  its  height  in  January  1890. 
1      H'    \n7Cf  "r«*<'«"''"'M^l  towns  it  attained  its   climax   in  Febmary. 

v--k*;««':  'T»>  ;r,fsc;^l  about  the  middle  of  December  by  a  crew  from 
»-.«.  T-hv).  r»r}  '.'.•.to  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  infia- 
..  .^  y%-..  >,=',>.x  J^*:u*rally  in  the  first  week  of  January,  reaching  its 

.,,*v  ■"'•'"■  **  '^-^  ^**^^  ^^  *^**  month  and  in  the  beginning  of  Febmary. 
•-.v,  \  vr*.",*  tl»^  disease  spread  further  to  the  Balkan  States  and 

-  o  ,!!*.»  *%v.vs\  where  it  arrived  about  Christmas,  while  smaller  places 
:.  .»,.>  vv'.vr  of  Austria  were  subsequently  infected.  From  Con- 
vxi...     'v'A'-o  ■•  w^"t  to  Athens  in  a  few  days,  and  thence  proceeded  to 

,cN   •«>'»  ""'O  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Fez,  Tunis,  &c.,  and  to  Spain. 

"K*  V  vs?x  '.«  tho  Mediterranean,  such  as  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  were 

,^x,\N\   !A*:«owhat  later  than  the  mainland.     In  another  direction 

,.'«     rt\o!Usl  IfriMu  I'onstantinople  to  Persia,  and  from  there  to  India. 

>.<s:»i:»v\\  howover,  it  had  already  been  noticed  amongst  the  troops 

s.\-.u»\^,  tuul  was  by  the  middle  of  March  epidemic  at  Lucknow, 

.'   ;   \»\ .  lUM«krt»s,  and  Meerut,  while  at  Calcutta  it  became  rampant 

Iv.-o  !■*  »v>  riHH>rd  of  any  previous  epidemic  in  Ceylon;  but  on 
♦  i  »\  ;Sv'.  ISiK).  the  troopship /A'«m/ff>/a  arrived  from  Plymouth 
x».'.  S  muoloou  oases  of  influenza  on  board,  while  there  had  been  one 
,  .i.iuhI  tkml  forty  cases  during  the  voyage  out.  A  few  days  after- 
v».fcul>i  »l»i*  lifHt  cases  of  grip  occurred  in  the  pilot-boatmen  employed 
,.i  il».»  K.M'Umr  of  Colombo,  and  who  had  gone  on  board  ship;  and  a 
J... ..»  viitUo  olork  who  was  engaged  in  sorting  the  mails  was  also  laid 
.ij»  I  roll!  Colombo  it  travelled  to  the  planting  districts,  afiecting  the 
;  kli,.m»i.i  iu  tht'  tea  and  coffee  plantations  ;  while  in  places  up  country 
.S..  ^ll1^om^u«^  commenced  among  the  small  traders  in  the  bazaars,  and 
|kk,-.k«l  litMii  tht'in  to  estate  labourers  and  villagera  who  came  to  make 
\\u^\\  )iiii-ohnHt>H. 

l\.  IL«Mg-Kong  grip  was  brought  in  January  by  the  English  mail 
.iw-.kim'i-,  wliioh  had  some  cases  of  influenza  on  board.  It  spread 
.•i.ulii.illv  ill  1 'liina,  attacking  half  the  population  of  Pekin  and  other 
io\^((n,  buhint'Hs  being  in  consequence  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Utiwio,  wiio  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of 
UiiUtoiiiAii  ill  I'^ast  Central  Africa,  found  that  in  Blantyre  and  its  neigh- 
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oarhood  inflaenza  had  never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  native 
1  .ats  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form.     The  natives  were  much 

t-., -<«d  about  it,  calling  it  a  new  disesvse  and  a  white  man's  com- 

plfiint,  but  not  one  of  theirs.  He  ascertained  that  in  every  instance 
L^rip  preferred  the  longer  but  easier  route  by  water  to  the  shorter 
•  -overland  route  as  the  crow  flies  and  the  wind  blew — in  other 
words,  the  epidemic  followed  the  route  of  the  greatest  traffic,  and  not 
the  most  direct  route  through  the  air.  Every  other  fact  connected 
with  it  alflo  pointed  to  personal,  and  not  to  aerial,  conduction. 

In  Japan  an  epidemic  of  grip  commenced  in  February  1800,  reached 
[its  climax  in  April,  and  died  away  towards  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
soxomer.  Li  March  the  disease  had  reiiched  New  Zealand,  and  ten 
or  fourteen  days  afterwards  it  was  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  From 
there  it  spread  to  South  Australia,  and  later  on  to  Western  Australia. 
and  the  epidemic  had  therefore  completed  its  tour  round  the  world  in 
considerably  leas  than  twelve  months. 

In  all  these  outbreaks  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  epidemic  pro- 
^^reeeed  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west, 
thAt  is,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  surface  winds,  and  from  north  to 
,  fiootb,  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  travelled  from  south  to 
Dorth.  In  every  country  the  capitals  and  important  provincial  centres 
were  first  attacked,  and  a  direct  importation  into  the  smaller  country 
towns  and  villages  could  in  many  instances  be  traced  with  great 
certainty.  In  consonance  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  Ijud  that  in 
the  French  and  German  armies  the  largest  garrisons  were  likewise 
alw»y8  first  affected,  and  that  the  smaller  stations  were  only  invaded 
After  some  time ;  the  direction  which  the  epidemic  took  being  in 
general  £rom  north-east  to  south-west.  The  stations  in  Germany 
which  were  last  of  all  affected  were  those  situated  anywhere  on  the 
extreme  boundaries  of  the  country,  either  towards  France  or  Russia, 
And  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

In  the  German  army  a  number  of  garrisons  remained  altogether 
Quatrected  by  the  epidemic,  more  especially  in  Silesia,  and  in  places 
which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  principal  direction  which 
the  epidemic  took.  In  Parchim,  where  the  18th  regiment  of 
Dragoons  was  stationed,  the  civil  population  was  infected,  but  the 
regiment  escaped.  The  barracks  of  this  regiment  are  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  town,  in  a  completely  isolated  position,  and  open 
towards  all  sides.  The  soldiers  had  no  intercourse  with  the  infected 
civil  population.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  who  lived  in  the  barracks  were  spared,  while  cases  of  grip 
oecorred  in  three  families  of  non-commissioned  officers  which  resided 
tn  the  city  of  Parchim.  Again,  a  company  of  Fusiliers  quartered  in 
the  elevated  Cyriaxburg,  near  Erfurt,  was  spared,  while  in  the 
Martini  barracks,  which  are  situated   in  the  middle  of  the  town,  in 
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which  the    other  companies  of  the  battalion  were   quartered,  grip 
spread  through  all  floors  and  rooms  indiscriminately. 

I  now  proceed  to  report  a  number  of  authenticated  individual  cases, 
showing  that  grip  spreads  by  contagion.  Some  of  these  occurred  in 
the  German  army,  others  in  the  civil  population  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  are  those 
which  happened  among  the  caretakers  of  Swiss  mountain  resorts,  who 
are  during  winter  more  or  less  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  Pasewalk,  a  small  place  in  Pomerania,  where  there  had 
previously  not  been  a  single  case  of  grip,  an  officer  arrived  from 
Berlin  gripped.  The  staff-surgeon  who  attended  on  him,  and  his 
orderly,  next  fell  ill.  Then  followed  the  wife  and  child  of  the 
surgeon,  and  a  friend  of  theirs,  who  was  generally  with  them.  After 
that  a  regular  epidemic  commenced. 

In  Belgard,  where  the  disease  was  likewise  imported  from  Berlin 
by  an  officer,  his  aide-de-camp  became  gripped  on  the  third  day.  In 
a  few  days  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  house  followed  suit ; 
then  the  staff-surgeon  took  the  disease,  and  finally  grip  broke  out  in 
the  residence  of  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  which  was  opposite 
to  the  house  first  infected. 

In  Oolmar  two  regiments,  the  Dragoons  No.  14,  and  Infantry 
No.  112,  were  stationed  in  different  barracks.  The  civil  population 
and  the  dragoons  had  suffered  for  some  time,  while  the  infantry 
regiment  had  been  spared.  One  Sunday  morning  men  of  both 
regiments  met  in  church,  and  after  that  the  epidemic  broke  ont  in 
the  infantry  regiment  as  well.  I  might  add  dozens  of  similar 
instances  which  are  given  in  the  Official  Keport  on  Grip  in  the 
German  Army. 

In  many  of  these  small  epidemics  it  was  noticed  that  the  disease 
spread  in  the  barrack  from  room  to  room,  and  indeed  from  bed  to 
bed.  Every  man  caught  it  from  his  nearest  neighbour,  and  the  more 
crowded  the  dormitories  the  more  numerous  were  the  victims  of 
influenza.  While  in  some  cases  old  hospital  patients  were  spared 
when  fresh  cases  of  grip  were  admitted  into  the  same  wards,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  noticed  that  in  most  cases  not  only  the  old  patients,  but 
also  the  nurses  and  attendants,  became  affected  soon  after  cases  of 
grip  had  been  admitted.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  suffered 
more  than  the  infantry,  probably  because  the  horsemen  get  more 
heated  during  their  practice,  and  are  thus  more  liable  to  catch  cold, 
which  is  believed  to  predispose  to  influenza. 

The  following  are  a  few  striking  instances  of  evident  contagion 
which  have  occurred  in  the  civil  population : — 

A  lady  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  went  with  a  friend 
into  the  Magazin  du  Louvre,  in  which  influenza  had  broken  out,  and 
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boogbt,  ftmoDgst  other  things,  a  fur  collar  for  her  coachman.  She 
returned  the  same  evening  to  the  country.  This  was  on  a  Friday. 
Both  ladies  got  infiaenza  two  days  after,  and  each  occasioned  a  small 
epidemic  in  her  circle.  The  one  living  in  Paris  gave  it  to  her 
brother,  who  fell  ill  on  the  Sunday,  to  her  husband,  who  got  it  on 
the  Monday  following,  a  maid  and  a  little  girl  had  it  on  Thursday, 
and  the  same  evening  another  servant  was  taken.  The  other  lady, 
who  lived  in  the  country,  gave  the  far  collar  on  the  Saturday  to  her 
coachman ;  on  Sunday  she  was  taken,  while  the  coachman  became 
gripped  on  the  Monday.  On  the  Wednesday  the  lady's  child  was 
taken  ;  on  the  Friday  its  nurse  ;  on  Saturday  a  maid,  a  footman,  and 
another  nurse  had  it ;  the  next  Sunday  another  child  got  it,  and  only 
the  master  of  the  house  and  the  cook  escaped . 

Mr.  Windsor,  of  Manchester,  has  described  a  similar  small  epidemic 
wbich  occurred  in  his  own  liouse,  and  where  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  malady  was  directly  transmitted  from  one  patient  to  another,  and 
that  no  person  caught  it  in  any  other  way.  It  was  brought  into  tlie 
bouse  by  a  charwoman,  who  assisted  the  housemaid  in  cleaning. 
Three  days  afterwards  the  housemaid  had  it ;  two  days  afterwards  a 
lady  companion,  who  had  attended  to  her ;  two  days  subsequently  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ;  four  days  afterwards,  the  master,  and  two  days 
afterwards  another  lady,  who  had  been  staying  in  the  house,  were 
affected. 

A  most  convincing  tale  is  told  by  M.  Proust : — A  French  mail 
Bteamer  left  St.  Nazaire  for  Vera  Cruz  on  December  2,  1889.  Ou 
departure  the  health  on  l)oard  was  perfect.  On  December  5  she 
stopped  at  Santander,  and  took  up  a  first-class  passenger  coming  from 
Madrid,  where  influenza  was  then  raging.  This  man  showed  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  diseAse  on  the  Gth.  On  the  10th  the  medical  officer 
of  the  boat  was  laid  up  with  it;  on  the  12th  a  steward  suffered,  and 
tJiem  a  reguUr  epidemic  broke  out,  affecting  201  out  of  436  persons 
oo  board. 

Antony  has  observed  a  similar  occurrence  at  the  Hospital  Val-de- 
Gfiice,  in  Paris.  A  few  patients  suffering  from  influenza  were  admitted 
and  distributed  in  a  ward,  somewhat  at  haphezard,  amongst  other 
p^ents  whose  cases  were  comparatively  mild.  One  to  four  days 
after  admission  of  the  new  comers,  eleven  of  the  old  patients  had 
caught  the  influenza.  Eight  other  patients  who  had  been  isolated, 
on  account  of  their  illness  being  of  a  more  severe  character,  escaped. 
Similarly  Biiumler  found  that  a  lady  who  arrived  in  Freiburg  from 
Paris  brought  grip  there  ;  and  when  a  patient  suttering  from  it  was 
admitted  into  a  ward  where  there  were  other  patients,  some  of  these 
latter  got  it  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  very  frer[uently  just  the  one 
Boffered  whose  htS,  was  opposite  to  the  gripped  patient. 

The  case  of  the  training  ships  at  Brest,  as  related  by  Daugny  dd 
VOL.  LXJI.  Q 
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Deserts,  is  likewise  remarkable.     There  are  three  such  ships  statione 
at  Brest :  La  BreUtgiie,  Bontu,  and  AustciiUz^  lying  near  one  another 
On    December   11,  1889,  an  officer  on   board  Ln  Hrdagne  receive 
two  large  boxes  from  a  Paris  house.      He  opened  them  himself,  took 
the  things  out,  and  had  inlluenza  three  days  afterwards.     The  nea 
and  following  day  his  wife  and  three  servants  were  laid  up  with  it 
These  were  the  first  cases  which  occurred  at  Brest.    On  December  l\ 
when   still   ill,  this  oflScer  went   on   board   Li  Brdiujm   and  spec 
a  day  and  night  there.      On  tbe  IGth  an  aide-de-camp  had  it,  on  th 
17th  a  regular  epidemic  broke  out  on  the  ship,  affecting  from  twentj 
to  forty-five  men  per  diem.     Of  a  crew  of  850,  2'11  suffered.     All  th^ 
officers  and  sergeants  who  had  it  and  were  allowed  to  go  ashore   co:ii 
municated   the  disease  to  their  families.     The  chief  interest  of  thi 
case,  however,  lies  in  this,  that  La  Bi'Hatpn  was  the  only  one  of  thi 
three  training  ships  which  suffered.      There  was  not  a  single  case  oti 
board  either  the  Borda  or  the  Austerlitz,  although  all  three  were  lying 
close  together-      An  "  air-borne   miasma  or  contagion  "  would  surelj 
have  been  able  to  spread  over  such  a  short  distance  as  from  L<t  Bre/aytu 
to  the  two  sister  ships. 

Tuoffurt,  when  speaking  about  grip's  mode  of  spreading  in  Switzer 
land,   mentions   that  while  Neufchatel,  Le   Loch,  Chaudefonds,  BieL 
and  Berne  bad  many  cases,  Montbt-liard  remained  free.      A  native 
the  latter  place   then   visited,  on    December   l>,  an  influenza  hospita 
in  Paris,  and  fell  ill  with   grip  on  returning  home  on  the  l-3th.      On 
the  17th  his  two  daughters,  on  the  19th  his  son,  on  the  20th  a  friend 
of  the  latter,  on  the  21st  the  father  of  the  friend,  and  on  the  23r 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  latter  were  affected.      On  the  same  day  th« 
wife  of  the  first  patient  and  three  other  relations  fell  ill  with  it. 
the  meantime,  however,  the  disease  was  brought  to  the  place  indepen^ 
dently,  by  two  merchants   who  had  been  staying   in  Neufehutel  and 
Solothum,  where  grip  was  then  raging. 

With  regard  to  the  cjuestion  of  contagion  a  peculiar  interesl 
attaches  to  outbreaks  of  grip  in  certain  isolated  small  communities 
and  it  is  to  these  that  the  partisans  of  the  "air-borne  miasma ''  hwi 
generally  pointed  triumphantly  as  proof  of  their  assertions.  Tht 
Ruhemanu  states  that  the  stream  of  malaria  in  the  atmosphere  mi 
be  enormously  high,  as  the  highest  mountain-peaks  were  affected  bj 
it  equally  with  the  lowlands.  In  Switzerland  grip  was  not  onlj 
found  in  the  plains  and  along  the  railway-stations,  but  also  in  thfl 
ice-bound  and  deserted  summits  of  the  Alps.  This  delusion  has 
finally  dispelled  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Seitz,  which  hav< 
thrown  an  entirely  different  light  on  this  matter,  showing  that  w^ 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  making  a  detailed  examination  of  such 
before  drawing  our  conclusions  from  them.  It  is  perfectly  ol: 
from  Seitz's  researches,  that  the  caretakers  of  the  mounfaiia 
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Switzerland,  which  are  deserted  during  winter,   became  gripped,  not 

^  ihroo^h  that  wonderfully  "  high  cloud  of  air-bome  miasina "  which 
Kaa  bei^-ti  supposed  to  traverse  the  atmosphere,  but  simply  by  con- 
tagion from  one  person  to  another. 

Seitx  has  satisfied  himself  in  numerous  instances  that  these  care- 
takers are  in  the  habit  of  descending  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
at  stated  intervals  into  the  valleys  below,  most  generally  on  Sundays, 

r  partly  in  order  to  carry  their  milk  and  butter  into  the  lower  regions 
for  sale,  and  partly  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  solitude  and  to  visit 
their  friends  below.  That  soch  places  as  the  Hospice,  on  the  top  of 
the  Jnlier  Pass,  which  is  nearly  700i)  feet  above  the  sea-level,  should 
have  suffered  from  influenza  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 

l  stance  that  a  diligence  runs  there  day  by  day,  and  may  thus  carry 
not  only  mails  and  passengers,  but  also  microbes.  But  matters  are 
diifereut  with  other  places  which  are  during  the  winter  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  world.     With  regard  to  Davos,  it  was  shown  that  a 

;yisitor  arrived  there  gripped  on  December  12,  1889,  in  order  to  spend 
the  winter  at  that  place.  He  at  once  infected  the  whole  community. 
This  case  was  described  at  the  time,  with  full  details^  in  the 
Schwtize/-  Conrspomlenzhlntf  by  a  reliable  authority. 

On  the  Grimsel  no  living  soul  had  arrived  during  December  188'.». 
The  caretaker  of  the  Hospice,  which  is  5600  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
went  down  into  the  valley  on  December  21  to  see  his  master.,  who 
lived  in  Guttannen,  and  who  was  then  lying  ill  of  grip.  He  returned 
to  the  top  of  the  Grimsel,  had  grip  two  days  afterwards,  and  gave  it 

I  to  his  fellow- caretaker,  who  was  living  there  and  had  not  left  the 

iplace. 

Tliere  is  an  observatory  on  the  Siintis,  7500  feet  high,  where  every- 

tbody  remained  well,  because  nobody  went  either  up  or  down  during 

^the  duration  of  the  epidemic.  Between  December  19,  188i),  and 
January  31,  1800,  there  was  absolute  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  not  a  single  case  of  influenza  occurred. 

^Miat  happened  on  the  iSt.  Gothaid,  6312  feet,  clearly  shows  that 

not  only  gripped   people,   but  healthy  persons,  and  also  objects — 

"    s '* — which  have  been  in  contact  with   the  sick,  may  become- 

i  of  Pfeirt'er's    bacillus.      There    are  two  caretakers  stationed 

dortDg  the  winter  on  the  top  of  St.  Gothard.     One  of  them  went 

in  January  to  Airolo,  which  is  a  railway  station,  and  wher*^ 

^everybody  was  then  gripped.  The  man  returned  the  next  day,  and 
remained  well  himself,  but  on  the  ninth  day  afterwards  his  fellow- 

Lcoretaker,    who   had    not   gone  away,    developed    a   severe   attack   of 

'iniiaenza.    As  the  incubation  of  the  malady  in  other  cases  is  so  much 
•liorter,  this  appeared  at  first  sight  puzzling  and  inexplicable  ;  but  on 
er  investigation  it  turned  out  that   the  man  who  had   gone  down 
ato  the  plain  had,  on  his  return,  taken  otT  his   Sundny  clothes  and 
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hoDg  them  up  in  the  bedroom,  which  was  common  to  both  men.    His 
clothes  remained  there  for  a  week  in  contact  with  the  Sunday  cloth 
of  the  second  man,  who  put  his  own  on  the  next  Sunday.      On    th( 
Tuesday  afterwards  he  was  gripped ! 

On  the  Eggishorn,  6000  feet,  the  caretaker  was  spared ;  but,   afle; 
having  gone  down  to  his  home  in  the  valley,  where,  out  of  seventy 
inhabitants,  fovty-six  were  down  with  influenza,  he  became  gripped  on 
the  third  day. 

On  tb©  Riffel-Alp  there  are  two  caretakers,  who  were  in  the  habi 
of  going  down  to  Zermatt  on  Sundays  for  a  change.     On  January  1 
they  visited  a  friend  who  was  gripped.     One  of  these  men  took  th< 
disease  the  second  day  and  the  other  the  third  day. 

In  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  7400  feet,  there  were 
twenty-two  inhabitants,  of  whom  twenty-one  had  grip.      The  first 
become  affected  was  the  Prior,  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  travelle: 
and  the  correspondence    after  him  the  rest  of  the  community  saffe; 
On  the  lllghi  Kulm,  5100  feet,  there  was  a  small  settlement   qu 
tered  for  the  winter.     They  had  all  been  in  perfect  health  nntil 
artist  arrived  amongst  them  from  Lucerne  with  grip,  and  then  all  the 
people,    one    only    excepted,   became   gripped.     Similar   occurrences 
happened  on  the  other  stations  of  the  Kigbi.      Stipienti  sat. 

Dr.  Parsons  has  mentioned  some  interesting  particulars  which  be 
has  ascertained  with  regard  to  similarly  situated  persona — viz.,  deep- 
sea  fishermen  and  lighthouse-keepers,  who,  by  their  occupation,  ar^, 
for  long  consecutive  periods  almost  or  entirely  debarred  from  oommi^H| 
nication  with  the  rest  of  the  world-      It  results  from  his  inquiries  int^^ 
this  matter  that  both  classes  of  the  men  just  mentioned   have  been 
exempt  from  influenza,  with  th©  exception  of  a  few  caers  contracted 
ashore,  or  by  communication  with  others. 

The  objections  which  have  been  brought  forward  against  the  con» 
tagious  theory  of  grip  are  easily  answered. 

1.   In  the  first  place  it  is  stated  by  the  partisans  of  the  '*  air-bor 
miasma,"  tliat  the  disease   spreads  more  rapidly  than  human  beinc 
can  travel.     Colin,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  infe 
tion  travels  with  the  rapidity  of  light  or  electricity,  which  is,  of  ecu 
arrant  nonsense ;  bat  what  I  have  stated  above,  when  describing  tlj 
progress  of  the  recent  epidemic,  utterly  refutes  the  notion  that 
travels   even    twice    as   fast    as   express   trains   do.      The   first 
occurred  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  Berlin 
December  2,  in  I^aris  on  the  5th,   in   Munich  on  the  10th,  and  in 
Brussels  on   the    11th.     Anyone  who   will   consult  the   continent 
Bradshaw  may  convince  himself  that  human  beings  can  travel 
faster  than  that.      The  transmission  of  the  distemper  across  the 
was  also  slower  than  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  mail  steamers  procee^^ 
for  the  epidemic  took  six  weeks  to  reach  the  United  States, 
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Xew  York  can  be  reached  from  St.  Petersburg  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
by  rail  and  steamer.  It  took  rather  more  tban  two  months  to  reach 
llie  Cape,  three  months  for  South  America,  four  months  for  India,  five 
months  for  New  Zealand,  and  ten  months  before  it  appeared  at  St. 
Helena  and  Mauritius.  All  these  places  may  be  reached  by  the 
ordinary  routes  in  half  the  time  that  was  taken  by  the  epidemic. 

2.  In  the  second  place  it  is  stated  that  influenza  commences  sud- 
denly, and  that  whole  populations  are  struck  down  as  it  were  by  a 
lightning  stroke.  This  idea  has  been  already  refuted  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  who  stated  fifty  years  ago  that,  "  although  the 
genofftl  descent  of  the  malady  is  verj*  sudden  and  diffused,  scattered 
cases  of  it,  like  the  first  droppings  of  a  thunder  shower,  have  usually 
been  remembered  as  hanng  preceded  it."  In  fact,  careful  inquiry 
has  shown  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  or  pandemic, 
there  were  always  preliminary  cases  from  which  infection  was  con- 
tracted. In  connection  with  this  it  should  be  remembered  that  the- 
period  of  incubation  is  very  short,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  attack  is 
so  sb'ght  that  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.  In  London  there  was^ 
before  the  recent  epidemic  at  Christmas,  1880,  a  succession  of  isolated 
cases  for  about  three  weeks  before  large  masses  of  the  population 
became  affected,  and  the  same  obsen'ation  has  been  made  in  the 
other  European  capitals. 

ii.  It  is  further  asserted  that,  if  influenza  were  really  contagioup, 
erery  one  ought  to  have  it.  Those  who  say  so  apparently  forget  that 
not  every  one  is  struck  down  with  scarlet  fever,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  contagious  disease,  even  if  folly  exposed  to  the 
infection.  Some  persons,  and  even  whole  families,  appear  to  have 
the  power  of  resisting  any  contagion.  I  know  three  generations 
of  A  family  resident  in  London,  not  a  single  member  of  which 
hafi  had  either  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  chicken-pox, 
whooping-cough,  or  diphtheria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown  that  persons  occupied  out  of  doors  are  generally  the  first 
affected — for  instance,  the  bread-winner,  who  goes  out  to  business  or 

rk,  is  attacked  before  the  wife  and  children ;  and  going  out 
a,  OS  Dr.  Parsons  has  well  remarked,  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  coming  in  contact  with  infection  than  one  would  have  when  stay- 
ing at  home.  In  the  suburban  districts  around  London  the  first  cases 
were  generally  among  the  men  who  went  to  business  in  town  every 
daj,  their  wives  and  families  being  next  attacked,  and  the  locally 
employed  population  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  later  still,  iledical 
men  and  nurses  have  greatly  suffered,  and  railway  and  post-office 
(ifHcials  have  often  been    the  first  to  be  affected,  as  was  the  case  at 

ighton,  Dorchester,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  Reading  and  Swansea. 

4.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  many  instances  influenza  has  occurred 
withoDt  any  source  of  infection  being  known,  and  that  it  must,  (here- 
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fore,  have  been  owing  to  atmoaplieric  transmission.     This  objectioa 
may  be  met  by  pointing  to  similar  cases  in  admittedly  contagions 
diseases,  such  as  small -pox  and  scarlet  fever,  which  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  trace  to  a  previous  case.     Yet  no  one  will  for  that  reason 
assert  that  in  such  instances  the  virus  has  been  created   th- 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  many  cases  of  influenza  are   so| 
mild  as  to  escape  detection.     People  during  such  times  feel  chilly. 
Income  easily  fatigued,  have  a  slight  cough  and  sore  throat,  are  dig 
inclined  for  work,  lose  their  appetite,  &c.,  but  have  no  real  feverish! 
attack,  and  soon  recover  their  usual  health.     Such  persons,  however,' 
may  at  the  time  be  carriers  of  Pfeiffer's  bacillus,  and  are  able  to  hand 
it  on  to  others.      Immunity  is,  indeed,  as  Metschnikoff  !»as  remarked, 
very  frequently  only  "  recovery  which  is  taking  place  from  the   very 
onset  of  the  disease."     Persons,  therefore,  who  are  going  about  at 
time  when  influenza  is  prevalent,  have  numerous  chances  of  coming ' 
In  contact  with  unrecognised  cases  of  the  malady. 

The   contagion   theory  of  grip  finally  explains  the  fact  which  baa 
so  frequently  been  observed,  that  in  public  services  and  establishments,! 
more  especially  in  large  drapery  houses,  such  as  the  Louvre  in   Paris,] 
tSic,  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed  in  enclosed  spoceSp 
the  cases  have  been  more  numerous  than   where   people   have   been  ' 
employed  in  small  establishments  or  in  the  open  air.-     With   the  aid 
of  the  same  theory  we  can  also  readily  understand  why,  in  institutions,  j 
more  especially  boarding-schools,  where  the  people  are  brought  ranch! 
into  intimate  communication  with  one  another,  the  epidemic  has  spread 
more  quickly,  prevaUed  more  largely,  and  reached  its  end  sooner  than 
in  others,  such  as  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  convents,   &c.,  where  the , 
inmates  are  habitually  kept  more  secluded  from  each  other. 

Those  cases  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  by  personal! 
contact  with  a  gripped  patient  may  probably  always  be  explained  by] 
conveyance  through  "fomitres."  I  have  already  mentioned  an  instance] 
which  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Swiss  caretaker ;  and  there  can  be  nal 
doubt  that  Pfeiffer's  bacillus  may  be  sent  by  post,  conveyed  by  mei> 
chandise,  and  occasionally  by  domestic  pets. 

A  German  officer,  stationed  in  Germersheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchj 
of  Baden,  received  a  parcel  from  a  Russian  town  in   which  grip  was  \ 
then  raging.      Soon  after  he   had  opened  it  he  Iwcame  gripped,  andj 
his   family  followed   suit.     Such   an   occurrence   explains  those   fen 
cases  where  ships'  crews  have  been  affected  suddenly  at   sea,  without 
having  touched  grip-stricken  ]X)rts  or  received  patients  on   board,  no| 
doubt  through  articles  which  had  previously  become  impregnated  wit 
Pfeiffers  bacillus  having,  at  some  time  during  the  voyage,  come 
contact  with   the  crew,  and  thus  caused  an   epidemic  to  break  out. 
Parsons  states   that  the   postmaster  at  the  village  of  Paignton  con- 
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4iracted  grip  from  a  foreign  letter,  and  caused  a  local  epidemic  to 
4>reak  oat  in  that  village. 

Since  December  1889,  influenza  has  always  been  more  or  less  with 
ns,  falling  and  rising  again  alternately,  but  never  disappearing 
^altogether.  While  in  the  first  epidemic  of  Christmas,  1889,  chiefly 
men  of  outdoor  occupations,  and  the  frequenters  of  churches,  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  schools,  and  colleges  were  affected,  grip  has  sub- 
sequently selected  the  stay-at-home  people,  and  any  that  it  had 
previously  spared.  Those  endowed  with  particular  susceptibility 
have  had  the  disease  twice,  or  even  three  times,  while  others  with 
little  or  no  susceptibility  have  escaped  altogether,  however  much  they 
may  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  come  in  contact  with  Pfeiffer's 
bacillus.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  certain  average  degree  of 
immunity  has  been  established  in  the  community.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  considerable  number  of  aged,  weakly,  and  tubercular  persons 
have  been  cut  off";  and  I  therefore  consider  further  outbreaks  of  ex- 
tensive epidemics  of  grip  in  the  immediate  or  near  future  to  be  highly 
improbable.  While  I  know  it  to  be  unsafe  to  be  a  prophet,  I  would 
nevertheless  venture  to  predict  that  the  present  generation  is  not 
likely  to  witness  again  such  outbreaks  of  influenza  as  those  of 
Christmas,  1889  and  1891. 

Julius  Althaus,  M.D. 


INTEREST  AND  LOYALTY  IN  CANADA. 


THE  recent  assemblage  in  London  of  representatives  from  numeroaal 
commercial  orgamsatione  throughout  the  British  Empire  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  views  of  great  practical  value. 
The  exchange  of  sentiments,  especially  among  the  delegates  from 
colonies,  and  again  between  these  and  the  representatives  of  Britis 
interests,  was  important,  because  hardly  by  any  other  means  could 
be  ascertained  whether  or  not  a  common  ground  of  action  could  be 
secured.     The  result  was  to  reveal  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion 
on  questions    of    trade  policy,  specially    between   the    two    greatest 
colonies,  Australia  and  Canada,  while   among   the  British  delegates  | 
there  was  a  division  of  opinion  almost  as  marked.      Perfect  unanimity 
was  apparent   in   many  details  of  commercial   reform,  but   so  far   as  i 
indicating  the  possibility  of  a   closer  commercial  union  between  thej 
colonies  themselves,  and  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  the  oon-| 
vention  had  no  practical  result.    It  had  one  effect,  however,  and  thatj 
was  to  reveal  an  intense  loyalty  to  the  mother-land,  which,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  areas  represented,  the  widespread  and  varied  intereatal 
concerned,  and  the  vast  population  interested,  numbering  -350  millions, ' 
was  a  testimony  of  the  highest  character  to  the  wisdom  and  success 
with  which  the  government  of  the  British  Empire  is  administered. 

The   importance    to    civilisation    that   this  government  should  be 
maintained  the  world  over  wherever  it  now  existed  appeared  morfl 
impressive  than  ever,  for  upon  its  maintenance  in  one  quarter  of  thai 
globe,  seemed   dependent  its  existence  in  another.      Although   ther 
was  no  common  ground  discovered  for  a  union  of  commercial  interestaj 
there  was  an   abounding  evidence   of    the   closest  and   most  perfei 
political  and  moral  union  of  which   it  is   possible  to  conceive.     Thil 
was  intensely  interesting  to  the  students  of  affairs  in  North  AmericaJ 
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where  a  possible  diaLntegralion  of  the  British  Empire  is  uot  uncom- 
monly accepted  as  possible,  especially  in  that  vast  stretch  of  territory 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  over  which  Great  Britain  still  mildly 
rules.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  of  all  the  delegates  present,  those 
from  British  North  America  were  the  most  intensely  loyal,  and  that 
there  was  the  slightest  tendency  towards  a  separation  in  that  colony 
was  most  trnthfolly  represented  to  be  utterly  improbable. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  discussion  of  the   relations  hereafter  to  exist 

between  Great   Britaia  and  her  colonies,  there  seemed  no  realising 

sense  whatever  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  which  Canada  is  called 

open  t-o  make  in  order  to  maintain  the  line  of   demarcation,    which 

completely  cuts  her  off  from  the  great  growth  in  the  other  half  of 

the  continent.     Before  the  world  the  comparison  is  always  inevitable 

between  the  retardation  within  the  Northern  and  greater  half  of  the 

continent,  isolated  by  its  British  connection,  and  the  progress  of  the 

Southern  half,  freed  from  that  connection,  wherein  a  material  wealth 

has  been    created,   at    which  all   the  world  wonders.      Compelled  as 

Canada  is  to  confine  her  trade  to   the   products  of  narrow  latitudes 

ererywhere  the  same,  or  with  Great  Britain,  3000  miles  away,  she  is 

growing  so  slowly  as  to   excite  surprise   and  apprehension ;    while 

Wthin  actual  sight  a  commerce  exists,  the  greatest  on  earth,  in  which 

^e    has  neither  part  nor  lot.     This  commerce  breaks  like  a  huge 

I  "'ave  along  a  border  line  of  unparalleled  length,  and  rolls  back  upon 

^'solf,  the  literal  example  of  which  is  found  in  the  shipping  of  the 

'^fetoit  River,  flowing  in  front  of  a  small  portion  of  Canada,  bearing 

^P<c»ii  its  bosom  a  tonnage  exceeding  that  of  London  and  Liverpool 

■^^a^hined,  in  whi^h  Canada  has  hardly  a  dollar's  interest. 

The   material  advantage  to   Canada  from   an   obliteration    of  the 

^^**^er  between  herself  and  the  nation  of  forty  nations  directly  along- 

^**<e5 ,  and  the  resulting  development  which  within  her  borders  would 

^Sl^^l-»1  that  which  has  already  taken  place  within  the  Southern  half  of 

*^^    continent,  is  the  measure  of  the  sacrifice  that  Canada  makes  to 

^^ixitain  her  connection  with  Great  Britain.     It  is  fair  to  say  that  up 

^    t.]us  time  these  sacrifices  have   been  cheerfully  borne  on  one  aide, 

^^^  equably  on  the  other,  for  with  the  utmost  liberality  on  the  part  of 

^**    Imperial  Government,  Canada   has  been  left  to  work  out  her  own 

^^tiny. 

^*et  there  was  a  consciousness  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  congress, 
^^t  in  the  continuous  struggle  between  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  on 
*^^  one  hand,  and  material  advantage,  nature  and  geography  on  the 
**^Her,  the  latter  might  in  time  prevail.  This  consciousness  found  its 
^preasion  in  the  effort  made  to  compel  the  congress  to  recommend  a 
^ttiiupj  Jq  British  policy  so  desperate  as  to  threaten  its  vast  foreign 
^tivj^^  in  order  that  the  colonies  should  have  a  preference.  This 
'^^ioiuiuendation  was,   however,   voted   down   two   to  one.      Another 
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e\nclence  that  the  contest  in  Canada  between  sentiment  and  interest 
has  already  begun  is  fonnd  in  the  exodus  of  her  people  to  the  United 
States.  This  exodas  includes  one  or  more  representatives  from  almost 
every  family  in  the  Dominion,  and  implies  a  proportionate  personal 
annexation  to  the  United  States  of  male  adolts  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel,  except  that  which  depopulated  portions  of  L'eland  in  her 
worst  days.  Should  an  equal  desire  for  material  advantage  be  found 
to  exist — and  does  it  not  exist? — -among  farmers,  fishermen,  lumber- 
men, miners,  and  shippers,  whose  interests  are   all    menaced  by  con- 
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tinned  isolation   from    the   natural   market  which   the  United   States  ^^ 
afford,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  Britain  will 
be  under  a  strain  too  tremendous  to  contemplate  with  contentment  in 
view  of  its  possible  failure.      For  the   result  of  that  failure  would   bo  I 
the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  her  nearest  and  largest  colony,  comprisiag*] 
in  area  no  less  a  proportion  than  forty  per  cent,  of  her  empire  !    Such  I 
a  loss  is  viewed  with  dismay  in  England,  for  it  might  realise  the  fear] 
expressed  by  Dalton  McCarthy,  the  wisest  of  Canadian  Tories,  that  iti 
would  reduce  Great    Britain   to  a   second-class  power  and   initiate 
disintegration  that  would  seriously  set  back  civilisation. 

To  obviate  such  a  dire  possibility  there  is,  however,  one  way  which 
the  recent  congress  did  not  permit  to  be  discussed,  and  that   is  toi 
makB  such    a  commercial   bargain   between    the  United  States  and^ 
Canada  as  will  completely  obliterate  the  barrier  b'^-tween  them  com- 
mercially, leaving  both  to  occupy  their  present  political  status.      That] 
this  can  be  done  with  the  United  States  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it 
exactly  fulfils  both  the  new  reciprocity  policy  of  the  Republicans,  and 
is  in  exact  accord  with  the  Free  Trade  doctrines  of  the  DemocrataJ 
When  Canada  is  ready  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  market  with   sixty-five 
millions  in  exchange  for  a  market  of  five  millions,  a  business  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  between  the   two  conntries  that  will  completely™! 
prevent  a  desire  for  a  change  in  her  ]>olitical  condition,  because  therefl| 
is  no  argument  on  behalf  of  that  change  except  the  commercial  or 
material  advantage  to  be  gained.     When  all  the  material  advantagesj 
possible    to    political  union  are  secured  by  the  simpler   and  earlier 
commercial   union,   which   is   immediately   possible,   Canada  will  be 
secure  for  all  time  to  Great  Britain. 

The  argument  that  the  allegiance  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  musB 
be  lessened  by  an  intimate  commercial  relation  with  the  United  Stat 
finds  its  complete  refutation  in  the  condition   that  prevailed  at  the 
cessation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  natural  products  between  the 
two  countries  for  ten  years  up  to  18GG,  on  the  termination  of  whicl 
Canada  was  far    more  loyal   under  the    high    degree    of   prosperit 
which  that  treaty  rendered  possible,  than  she  is  now  with  the  barn* 
between  the  two  countries  gradually  getting  so  high  as  to  threat « 
almost  a  total  cessation  of  intercourse.     Prosperifcy,  contentment. 
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rapid  deyelopment,  which  in  Canada  would  follow  the  obliteration  of 
the  McKinley  Bill  along  the  whole  northern  border  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  likely  to  lessen  the  loyalty  of  Canadians ;  and  if  their 
loyalty  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  such  a  condition,  the  sooner  England 
-ceases  to  rely  npon  it  the  better. 

What  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  congress  recently  held  in  London 
was  some  expression  of  opinion  by  the  British  representatives  as  to 
the  consequences  of  a  discrimination  against  British  manufacturers, 
-and  the  real  loss  to  them  should  exclusive  Free  Trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  be  attained.  This  loss  at  best  must  be 
-excessively  small,  for  the  total  exports  to  Canada  do  not  exceed  three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  if  it  were 
much  greater  it  would  be  but  a  mere  bagatelle  compared,  first,  with 
what  Canada  suffers  from  isolation  and  loss  of  population  :  and,  second, 
it  would  be  turned  immediately  into  profit  should  the  development  of 
Canada  be  at  all  proportionate  with  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  proved  by  the  following  table,  showing  the  increase  in  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  fourteen  years  preceding  1889,  a  comparison 
which  makes  the  vociferations  of  loyalty  from  Canada  seem  almost 
ludicrous  if  that  loyalty  is  sufliciently  sincere  to  find  expression  in 
the  shape  of  profit  to  Great  Britain  : 


Great  Britain's  Trade 

1875. 

1H80. 

Increase. 

"With  Canada 

With  United  States  ... 

£20,000,000     .. 
04,000,000     .. 

.     £21,r.00,000     .. 
.      144,000,000     .. 

.      £1,500,000 
.      50,000,000 

Five  millions  of  loyal  British  subjects  in  Canada  increased  their 
trade  with  Great  Britain  in  fourteen  years  a  paltry  million  and  a  half, 
while  sixty  millions  of  supposed  commercial  enemies  in  the  United 
States  increased  it  fifty  millions  sterling,  indicating  that  each  Canadian 
increased  the  trade  six  shillings,  while  each  American  increased  it 
sixteen  shillings ! 

The  gain  to  Great  Britain  by  the  closest  possible  relation  between 
the  English-speaking  people  that  together  hold  the  continent  of  North 
America  in  common  is  beyond  estimate.  Her  investments,  the  profit 
^rom  which  immensely  exceeds  the  profits  of  her  trade,  yield  now  a 
net  return  from  Canada  of  £7,000,000,  and  from  the  United  States  of 
£40,000,000.  These  would  be  immeasurably  improved,  while  the 
-opportunity  for  the  employment  of  more  capital  in  development,  which 
would  be  certain  to  occur,  and  the  increase  of  trade  from  the  growth 
^hat  would  follow  would  enlarge  the  area  of  opportunity,  such  as 
would  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Empire.  Although  the 
•congress  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  unrestricted  reciprocity 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  because  of  its  supposed  dis- 
loyalty, it  is  in  Canada  naturally  a  burning  question,  and,  were  it  only 
an  economic  and  not  a  political  question,  a  vast  majority  would  vote 
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for  it.  Hence,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  so  perfectly  ignored,  it  is 
certain  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  relations  hereafter  to 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  her  greatest  of  colonies. 

In  the  policy  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  is  fonnd  not  only  all  the 
elements  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  prosperity  to  the  three  great 
parties  concerned — viz.,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Canada — but 
in  its  adoption  will  be  found  a  more  certain  perpetuation  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of  North  America  than  under 
existing  conditions  appears  to  be  promised,  for  a  continental  com- 
mercial unity  has  all  the  elements  of  material  advantage  of  a  political 
union,  which  is  unnecessary,  undesirable,  and  would  be  rendered 
thereby  impossible. 

Erastus  Wiman. 


THE  COMING  REVOLUTION  IN  TACTICS 
AND  STRATEGY. 


THE  probable  course  of  the  next  great  war  will  be  largely 
affected  by  a  revolution  in  tactics  which  I  believe  to  be  inevit- 
able. Should  this  belief  prove  correct,  that  Power  which  first  grasps 
the  true  conditions  of  the  new  departure  and  translates  them  effectively 
into  practice  will  thereby  be  likely  to  gain  such  an  advantage  as  in 
the  arduous  and  difficult  coming  struggle  may  easily  prove  decisive. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  views  on  the  vital  question  of  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  attack  and  defence,  as  governing  the  tactics  of  the 
future,  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  extreme.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
course  of  future  wars  will  be  so  largely  influenced  by  these  conditions, 
it  seems  desirable  to  have  the  courage  of  one's  convictions,  and  to 
state  these  views  for  what  they  are  worth. 

In  my  judgment,  then,  an  absolute  revolution  in  all  our  present 
established  systems  of  tactics  and  strategy  has  been  slowly  brewing 
for  many  years  past,  and  has  now  culminated  in,  and  been  determined 
by,  the  last  invention  of  smokeless  powder  ;  so  that,  assuming  smoke- 
less or  practically  smokeless  powder  to  be  employed  in  the  next  great 
European  war  by  both  sides,  this  revolution,  involving  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  tactics,  will  be  clearly  manifested  as  inevitable  by 
the  result  of  the  first  few  days'  actual  fighting. 

The  ruling  condition  and  key-note  of  this  great  change  in  all  our 
present  tactics  is  this — that  the  balance  of  advantage  as  between  the 
attack  and  the  defence,  which  has  long  oscillated  between  them  with 
a  general  preponderance  to  the  side  of  the  attack,  has  now  gone  over 
decisively  to  the  side  of  the  defence. 

I  can  only  here  summarise  briefly  the  causes  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  change.     These  are  : 
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1.  The  great  improvement  in  range,  accuracy,  flatness  of  trajectory, 
and  rapidity  of  fire  of  small  arms ; 

2.  And  the  corresponding  improvement  in  range,  accuracy,  and 
rapidity  of  fire  of  the  artillery,  together  with  the  immense  increase  in 
the  destructive  effect  of  its  shrapnel. 

3.  The  growing  number,  complexity,  and  variety  of  modern  auxiliary 
appliances  for  war. 

It  will  be  objected  at  once  by  many  that  the  attack  gains  also  by 
the  above  improvements.  The  answer  is — Certainly  it  does,  but  not 
in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  Every  improvement  in  the 
range  and  accuracy  of  small  arm  fire  is  bound  to  tell  in  favour  of  the 
man  who  is  standing  or  kneeling  in  a  trench  on  the  defensive,  or 
posted  in  a  ditch  and  firing  through  the  roots  of  the  hedge  with  only, 
at  the  outside,  his  head  and  shoulders  exposed,  and  that  only  while 
actually  firing,  and  who  can  fire  quietly,  deliberately,  and  continuously, 
with  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  ammunition — as  against  a  man 
who  has  to  advance  in  the  open  with  his  whole  body  exposed,  and 
who  can  only  fire,  if  he  fires  at  all,  intermittently,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  advance. 

Similarly,  every  improvement  in  the  range  and  power  of  guns  is 
bound  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  artillery  on  the  defensive,  who  can 
choose  at  leisure  suitable  sites,  generally  concealed  or  screened,  for 
their  guns,  measure  and  note  their  ranges  all  round  carefully  in 
advance,  establish  depots  of  ammunition  in  convenient  sheltered  nooks 
or  field  magazines,  close  to  the  guns,  &c.  &c. — as  compared  with  the 
artillery  of  the  attack,  who  have  to  traverse  ever  longer  and  longer 
distances  under  the  enemy's  shell  fire,  with  their  own  guns  limbered 
up  in  column  of  route,  and  who  must  experience  ever  greater  diffi- 
culties in  bringing  their  guns  into  effective  action  as  the  enemy's  guns 
grow  longer  ranging  and  more  accurate. 

*'  But,"  it  is  argued,  "  we  had  in  1870,  and  in  other  recent  wars, 
guns  and  rifles  representing  at  least  as  great  an  advance  upon  those 
used,  say,  in  Napoleon's  days,  as  our  most  modem  types  do  npon 
those  used  in  1870-71.  And  similarly,  in  Napoleon's  days,  guns  and 
muskets  were  used  which  represented  just  as  great  an  advance  upon 
those  used  a  century  earlier ;  and  so  on,  if  we  still  go  further  back. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  increased  power  of  the  defence  which,  as 
you  say,  results  from  improvement  in  weapons  and  projectiles,  did  not 
show  itself  in  all  these  various  past  eras,  side  by  side  with  the  succes- 
sive improvements  in  firearms  ?  " 

This  is  a  very  fair  objection.     The  argument  which  it  represents  is 
most  forcible,  and  has,  as   I  think,  led  astray  many  otherwise  most 
capable  and  excellent  writers.     At  all  events,  it  is  an  objection  which 
must  be  answered.     And  the  answer,  if  we  probe  the  subject  to  tbe^ 
bottom,  is  conclusive.     It  is  this  : 
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Ever  si/ue  tlie  fird  iaventwn  of  gunpowder  there  have  been,  ceTitun; 
after  ccTUury^  continual  improvements  in  firearnia.  These  improvements, 
one  amf  all,  have  toided  primarily  and  essentially  in  favour  oftJie  defence. 
But  there  have  always,  up  to  the  present,  been  certain  great  countervailing 
advantages  on  tlu  side  of  the  attack  which  have  enabled  it  to  hold  its  own, 
find  more  than  hold  its  own,  so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  attack  haa 
been  the  more  winning  game.  Those  counteraMin^  advantages  are  tww 
disappearing,  and  the  result  must  inevitably  be  that  in  the  next  great  war 
the  undoubted  and  tww  unbalanced  advaniages  of  the  defence  will 
strongly  assert  themselves,  and  the  pendiUum  will  swing  strongly  over 
to  the  side  of  the  defence. 

This,  if  true,  m  a  very  important  statement.  To  establish  its  truth 
we  mast  look  a  little  further  into  the  subject.  What,  then,  have 
been  the  great  advantages  of  the  attack,  as  established  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  ? 

I  answer — The  directing  power  of  the  individual  mind  and  the 
personal  will,  by  which  offensive  combinations,  duly  proportioned  in 
power  to  the  work  to  be  done,  could  be  directed  on  an  adversary'^ 
position,  or  on  any  required  point  of  an  adversary's  position.  Thereby 
the  power  of  the  attack  was  concentrated  on  a  given  locality,  while 
that  of  the  defence  was  still  necessarily  scattered  and  dispersed  over  a 
wide  area.  Hence  the  attack  was  too  strong  for  the  defence  at  the 
actual  point  of  contact.  The  advantage  thus  gained  was  suc- 
cessively improved  by  suitable  combinations,  still  directed  by  the 
same  controlling  mind,  and  the  enemy's  defeat  and  flight  was  the 
result. 

Let  us  imagine  Napoleon  sitting  on  his  charger  on  a  commanding 
knoll,  giving  him  a  good  view  of  a  battle-field,  wherein  his  troops  are 
just  entering  on  the  struggle.  Battle-fields  were  comparatively  small 
in  those  days.  We  all  know  how  almost  disappointingly  small  the 
field  of  Waterloo  now  looks,  to  those  of  us  who  have  visited  it  with 
modem  ideas  in  our  heads.  Consequently,  the  great  leader  could 
overlook  all,  or  the  most  important  parts  at  least,  of  the  area  of  the 
coming  struggle.  His  trained  eye  would  recognise,  by  the  little  puffs 
of  smoke,  the  exact  situation  and  progress  of  the  skirmishers  preced- 
ing his  divisions,  and  the  general  number  and  disposition  of  the 
enemy  would  be  indicated  by  corresponding  puffs  of  their  smoke. 
Similarly  for  the  enemy's  batteries :  the  number  and  disposition  of 
their  guns  would  quickly  become  apparent.  Here  we  have  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  enable  a  master-mind  like  that  of  Napoleon 
to  conceive  and  carry  out,  there  and  then,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  discomfiture  of  his  enemy.  He  takes  advantage  of  his  own  strong 
points  whatever  they  may  be,  whether  preponderance  in  artillery, 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  favourable  conditions  of  intervening  ground,  or 
makes  an  unexpected  combination  of  all  these  various  elements,  so  as 
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to  bring  an  overwhelming  concentration  of  power  upon  his  adversary'^ 
weak  points. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  these  ruling  conditions  in  favour  of  th^ 
attack  which,  so  far,  have  been  strong  enough  to  counteract  all  the 
progressive  improvements  tending  primarily  on  the  side  of  the  defence,] 
are  now  disappearing.  How  is  this  ?  This  brings  us  to  anothef 
great  modern  improvement. 

t.    Smokeless    powder    tends    very    strongly    in    favour    of    the 
defence.     It  conceals   the   number  and   disposition  of  the  defending 
troops   from   the    assailant.     It    heavily    discounts,    if  it    doea    not 
altogether     ruin,      the     value     of     his      artillery     preparation.       It 
leaves    him     in     the     dark,      and     thereby     prevents     him     from 
undertaking  bold  combinations  and   concentrations   of  force   againat    , 
predetermined  localities.     At  the  same  time  it  destroys  his  initiatire,S 
and  renders  all  his  operations  slow  and  tedious,  by  compelling  him  to™ 
feel  his  way  cautiously.     Thereby  invaluable  time  is  secured  to  the 
defence,  which  c&n  now  rearrange  its  dispositions,  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions  which  the  progress  of  the  attack  may  involve,  to  an  eitent_^ 
which,  in  all  former  times,    since  the  first  invention  of  gunpowder jH 
was  quite  impoasihle.  " 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  thvB.     I   believe  that  every   instmcted 
officer  who  reflects  upon  the  conditions  introdnced  by  smokeless  powder» 
and  the  concealment  of  the  real   disposition   of  the  masses  which  it 
renders  possible,  will  agree  in  the  above  statement.    I  pass  on  at  onca^ 
to  another  great  modern  innovation.  fl 

5.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  troops  which  in  futnre 
will  be  brought  into   the    field,  and   the  immense  extent  of    ground 
which  they  will  cover,  tend  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  and  are 
still  on  the  side  of  the  defence.     This  vast  development  in  the  extent — 
of  the  terrain  will  put  it  ont  of  the  power  of  any  one  mind,  or  any^ 
central  authority,  really  to  direct  and  control  the  operations  towards  ii^| 
predetermined  end. 

Let  us  imagine  Napoleon  once  more  present  to  direct  the  operational^ 
nnder   modern   conditions.      He   is   no  longer  sitting  on  his   how-^ 
surveying  the  field,  and  sendino;  gallopers  off  as   recjuired  to  conve]^ 
hia  orders   to  his  division   leaders   just  below   him,   as  the  xt 
fortunes  of  the  struggle  may  require.     Instead  of  this  we  find 
sitting  in  a  house  remote  from  the  field  of  battle,  possibly  just  within 
hearing  of  the  great  guns,  and  trying  to  direct  the  operations.     Man] 
lines  of  telegraph  and  telephone  converge  upon  him,  and  he    is 
continual  receipt  of   messages  from  every  quarter,  which  he  localig 
and  interprets  by  aid  of  a  large  map  spread  out  before  him.   Probably! 
he  moves  little  figured  strips  of   paper   about  on  the  map  to  show 
where  all  his  various  corps  are  at  any  given  moment.     He  has,  let  os 
say,    a   dozen    corps   d'arm^f    under  him,   who  are   all   engaged,    or„ 
potentially  engaged,  according  to  his  orders,  in  the  general  struggle 
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Each  of  the  many  messages  from  the  twelve  corps  leaders  is  coloured 
hia  own  personal  equation,  according  to  his  individaaltemperaraent, 
rhether  sangaine  or  otherwise,  and  mast  be  so  interpreted.  And 
Bost  of  the  twelve  messages,  supposing  he  sends  at  any  given  moment 
know  how  they  are  all  getting  on,  are  based  upon  very  imperfect 
information,  which  may  very  easily  turn  out  to  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  will  probably  be  corrected 
by  fresh  messages  a  little  later,  after  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
made  his  disposition  to  meet  the  first  reported  facts. 

For  each  of  the  corps  leaders  again   is  very  much  in  the  dark. 
Owing  to  the  smokeless  powder,  he  cannot  see  with  any  certainty  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  or  the  position  of  his 
fmaaaes.     It  has  been  reported  to  one  of  them  by  one  of  his  division 
leaders,  that  that  division  is  getting  on  very  well  and  poshing  the 
enemy  before  it.     No  sooner  has  he  reported  this  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  made  his  own  local  dispositions   for   following  up  the 
success,   than  the   same   division   leader   reports  that    he    has    been 
«addenly  overwhelmed  by  concealed   forces  of  the  enemy,  and  is  in 
"'•gent  need  of  reinforcements.     The   corps  leader  sends  what    re- 
ua/orcements  he  has  available,  and  finding,  after  a  further  interval  and 
P©»^aonal  inqairy  on  the  spot,  that  thiogs  look  very  serious,  he  tele- 
graphs to  the  Commander-in-Chief.     The    latter    thereupon  has  to 
^oose  between  modifying  the  dispositions  which  he  ordered  an  hour 
before,  and  which  are  now  in  foil  process  of  execution,  or  leaving  the 
°*>^ps  leader  to  fight  it  out  as  best  he  can.     And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
•*^  it  not  perfectly  clear,  on  the  face  of  this  situation,  that  Napoleon 
"^8    lost  the  conditions  on  which  his  great  tactical  successes  formerly 
^®pended  ?     They  have  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  passed  into  the 
"^Hda  of  nnmerons  corps  and  division   leaders,  who  may  or  may  not 
"*    equal   to  the  situation,  so  far  as  their  fraction  of  the  fight  is 
*^«icemed. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  may  now,  no  doubt,  direct  the  general 
**'«^tegical  combinations  wisely  and  well.  And  he  may  give  good 
K^neral  advice  to  the  corps  leaders,  resulting  from  his  more  broad 
i^d  adequate  perception  of  their  general  position.  Beyond  this  he 
^^  do  nothing.  He  has  lost  all  real  control  over  the  progress  of  the 
^K^  in  any  given  locality. 

There  is  nothing  really  noirel  or  unforeseen  in  all  this.  It  was  clearly 
ttiaderstood  by  the  trained  military  perception  of  the  sagacious  Jomini : 
"ftus  les  masses  mises  en  mouvement  sont  nombreuses,  plus  le 
ponvoirdn  genie  est  subordonne  aux  lois  imprescriptiblesde  la  nature." 
This  means  that  the  greater  the  masses  of  men  brought  into  the  field, 
(tod  the  greater  the  extent  of  ground  comprised  in  the  operationB 
generally,  the  more  will  the  issue  of  the  straggle  depend,  not  upon 
the  individual  mastery  of  war  possessed  by  any  one  man,  but  upon 
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the  net  resultant  of  the  varying  capacities  and  varying  fortunes  of  a 
number  of  semi-independent  corps  and  division  leaders,  and  upon  thfl 
capabilities  of  the  various  fractions  of  the  force  which  they  represents ' 

But,  before  we  pass  on,  I  desire  to  point  out  another  separate 
aspect  of  this  question  of  the  comparative  advantage  of  numbers  in 
coming  wars. 

As  the   number   of  combatants   and    the    perfection   of    weapot 
increase,  the  relative  advantage  is  always  and   everywhere  on    th| 
side  of   the   defence,   assuming  the    attack    to  be  numerically   th< 
stronger. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  a  principle  which,  though  probitbly  denied  by  nd 
one,  is  not  sufficiently  brought   forward    at    this    critical    period 
modern  progress.     It  should  be   taught  in  all  our  text-books   and 
military  schools,  and  form  part   of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  warJ 
which  every  cadet  should  learn   by  heart,  and,  just  now  especially, 
is  very  important.    There  is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  it  as  is  constantly 
done.      For  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based  is   well  within  tl 
comprehension  of  any  intelligent  private. 

Thus,  suppose   one  man   in   the  open  armed,  let   us  eay,  with 
sword,  is  pitted  against  two  equally  good  men  similarly  armed.      Th« 
\  wo  men  have  then,  evidently,  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  onfl 
man,  especially  if  he  stands  on  the  defensive.     He  feels  this  instinc- 
tively himself,  for,  if  he  be  a  bold  fellow,  he  will  instantly  quit  liii^H| 
defensive   attitude.      He    will    make    a   sudden    rush    at   one   of  hiM^ 
assailants  to  try  to  overcome  him,  if  he  can,  before  the  other  one  can 
help  him. 

Now  take  away  their   swords,  and   give  them  all  three  repeating 
rifles,  and  put  them,  say,  500  yards  apart.      The  chances  of  the  ono 
man  against  the  two   men   are  enormously   improved.     He  will  no 
now  quit  his  defensive  attitude.     On   the   conti-ary,  he  will  lie  dov 
or  take  cover  if  he  can,  and  throw   upon  the   enemy  the  onus 
attacking  him.     And  he  will  have  a  very  fair  chance  of  polishing  i 
one  of  them  by  a  fortunate  bullet  as  they  advance.      He  will  thonj 
on  equal  terms  with  the  survivor. 

Again,  get  twenty  men  armed  in  any  way  you   please  against 
men.     The  odds  are  still  two  to  one.     But  the  ten  men  are  ev^identlj 
in  a  far  better  position   than    was  the  one  man  against  two.      11 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  iwteutial  or  possible  points  of  contact,  whicl] 
at  first  were  concentrated  in  the  one  single  man,  are  now  multiplic 
by  ten,  and  in  war,  as  the  area  of  the  possible   pointa  of  cont 
increases,  the  relative  gain  or  loss  involved  in  any  one  point  din 
and  there   is  more  opportunity   for  retrieving  the   tight  el> 
Thus,  if  one  ©r  two  of  the  ten  men  are  cut  down,  or   shot  doo 
sccording  to  the  weapons  you   gave  them,  the  remainder  may  still,  A 
they  are  lucky,  retrieve  the  fight.     They  are  in  a  far  better  pc 
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the  loes  of  one  or  two  of  their  comrades   than  the  one  man 

■wottlil  be  if  a  bullet  or  a  sword-thrust  had  disabled  his  arm  or  his  leg. 

Now,  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  military  scale,  and  set  a  million  of 

tnen,  armed  with  all  the  latest  improved  material  of  war,  against  half 

b^a  milhon  similarly  armed. 

The   number  of  possible    points   of   contact    has  now  multiplied 

•«normonsly.     The  general  in  command  of  the  half  million  takes  up  a 

:>aimandiDg    central    defensive    position    twenty    miles    long.      He 

F-oocapies  it   strongly,   but    he   retains    in   hand   large  masses,    whole 

^eumies,   wherewith  he   can  undertake    large    operations  against  any 

kselected  part  of  his  enemy's  forces.     He  can  even  afford  to  sacrifice 

'large   numbers   of  his  men,   a   whole    corps  (farnnie  if  necessary,  in 

order  to  secure  some  important  position,  whereby  he  can  roll  up  his 

adversary's  extended  line. 

The  enormous  relative  advantage  of  his  position,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  one  man  against  two  men,  is  the  measure  of  the  imjx>rtance 
in  war  of  the  principle  here  under  consideration.  And  I  once  more 
urge  that  this  principle,  as  applied  to  modern  war,  is  now  strongly 
reinforcing  the  side  of  the  defence,  which  already,  apart  from  this, 
i«ras  getting  much  too  strong  for  the  attack. 

Tbe  great  advantage  of  the  defence,  when   established  in  only  an 

ordinary  shelter  trench,  was  clearly  exhibited  in  the  American  war,  and 

I  pointed  out  by  General  Wright  with  the  utmost  candour,  when  report- 

iug  his  enormous  losses,  and  summarising  his  experience  in  the  attack 

of  the  weakly  manned  defensive  lines  of  the  Confederates.  Rifles,  since 

then,  have  been  greatly  improved.     My  general    argument    is   also 

r strongly  forti6ed  and  supported  by  the   high  authority  of  our  official 

manual  of  Infantry  Drill.      Therein  it  is  laid  down    by   authority 

a    very    great    superiority    of   numbers    is    necessary  for  the 

Fjaitack  on   an  enemy  occupying    shelter    trenches.     Our    drill-book 

18  here  well  up  to  modem  progrees,  at  the  date  at  which  it  was  com- 

Lpiled,  and  considerably  in  advance  apparently  of  the  opinions  of  many 

riters  on  this  subject. 

**  But,"  it  will  be  again  objected  by  the  numerous  and  determined 
Ivocates  of  the  offensive,  "  there  will  still  and  always  remain  *  the 
r^re^t  moral  advantage  of    the  attack,'  which    no  improvements    in 
weapons  can  take  away." 

Tliis  idea,  I  think,  is  based  upon  a  fundamental  misconception,  and 

is  at  variance  with  all  the  proved  facts  of  human  nature.      But  it  is 

so  rooted  and  widespread  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  in  detail. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  armed  only  with  his  fists  is  required  to 

ke  an  attack  upon  another  man  who  stands  on  the  defensive  armed 

with  a  sword.     With  whom  rests  the  moral  advantage  ?     Clearly, 

-  man  armed  with  the  sword,  who  knows  that  he  has  nothing 

t  remain  where  he  is,  and  can  run  through  his  enemy  at  any 
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moment  as  soon  as  he  closes  with  him.     Whereas  the  unarmed  maa| 
knows  that  his  chance  is  desperate.     Is  there  then  any  special  virtue 
in  the  aword,  or  in  the  defensive  attitude  which  for  the  moment  iti 
represents  ?     To  answer  this,  let  us  suppose  that  the  same  man  with 
his  sword  is  told  to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  an  assailant  who 
is  armed  with   a  gun.      With  whom  now  rests  the  moral  advantage  ? 
Clearly,  with  the  man  with  the  gun,  who  can  shoot  down  his  opponent 
whenever  he  likes.    The  "  moral  advantage  "  has  instantly  taken 
and  flown  when  a  stronger  man  appears  upon  the  scene. 

But  let  us  take  higher  and  better  ground.     In  all  great  cjnestionsl 
when  we  wish  to  inquire  into  the  probable   course  of  the  unknown 
future,  it  is  desirable  to  approach  the  matter  in  the  light  of    the 
proved  experience  of   the  past.     Now  the  Romans  were  the  great 
fighting  race  of  the  ancient  world — Just  as  good,  and  in  many  important! 
respects  far  better,  soldiers  than  we  are  now.     What  then  was 
idea  as  to  the  moral  po  wer  of  the  attack  or  the  defence  ? 

When  they  had  been  thrice  overthrown  in  three  tremendous  bati 
by  the  great  Hannibal,  let  us  consider  the  experience  of  Rome's  fourth 
and  last  great  army.     That  experience  is  crucial,  for  on  it  the  fate 
Rome  and  the  history  of  the  world  depended. 

The  Romans  dare  no  longer  take  the  oftensive  against  Hannibal,! 
having  three  times  consecutively  found  it  a  disastrous  failure.  Never- 
theless, they  followed  him  like  his  shadow.  They  dogged  his  footsteps 
wherever  he  went.  They  kept  him  always  in  sight,  and  encamped 
night  after  night,  close  to  him,  near  enough  to  find  out  immediately 
if  he  made  a  move.  And  this,  not  once  or  twice,  but  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  all  the  year  round.  Why  ?  How  came  the  Roman 
soldier  to  sleep  peacefully  through  all  those  long  weary  months,  with 
the  dreaded  Hannibal — the  arch  enemy  of  his  race — who  had  cut  to^ 
pieces  the  three  preceding  armies  of  Rome,  close  to  him  every  night  ?™ 
The  answer  is  clear.  The  Romans  were  supported  and  cheered,  one 
and  all,  oflGcers  and  men,  in  that  most  prolonged  and  desperate  of  a! 
the  struggles  of  mankind,  by  the  great  moral  power  of  the  drfcnsiv 
Without  this  sapport  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  conld  n 
have  endured  the  strain.  For  they  passed  their  lives  all  day  i 
anxious  watchfulness,  ready  when  on  the  line  of  march,  at  the  shorten 
notice,  to  close  up  their  ranks  and  take  up  their  defensive  poaitii 
It  was  only  at  night,  when  their  strong  camp  had  been  duly  formed, 
or  by  day,  when  they  chanced  to  occupy  very  commanding  and 
favourable  ground,  that  they  felt  themselves  safe,  and  could  rest  ao< 
cook  their  food. 

But  the  Romans,  though  brave  and  warlike,  were  not  profeescna 
BcientiBc  war  like  Hannibal.     Let  as  turn,  therefore,  for  instruction 
the  great  captain  himself.     This  great  leader  of  men  and  paat-mastei 
of  the  art  of  war,  was,  as  is  well  known,  very  anxious  to  finish 
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work.  He  had  thrice  overthrown  the  beat  armies  of  Rome  with 
tremendoas  slaughter ;  but  the  fourth,  and  the  last,  still  remained 
there  before  his  eyes.  He  coatinnally  challenged  them  to  a  fight  in 
theopan,  bat  they  persistently  refused,  and  always,  when  ho  threatened 
them,  stood  on  tbe  defensive.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  allowed  them 
to  dog  his  footsteps  continually  ?  Why  did  he  let  them  perpetually 
insult  him  by  encamping  every  night  close  to  him,   and  within  easy 

'  reach  of  him  ?  Again  the  answer  is  clear.  He  was  restrained  and 
curbed  by  the  great  moral  power  of  the  "  defensive."  He  was  ready 
and  anxious  at  all  times  to  attack,  but  he  dared  not  attack  the  Romans 
standing  in  their  own  chosen  positions  on  the  defensive. 

The  Bom  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  there  is  no  inherent  moral 
adraotage  or  disadvantage  in  either  the  attack  or  the  defence.  Moral 
advantage  is  a  purely  subjective  thing,  depending  upon  the  prestige  of 
the  victories  of  the  past  as  ioflaencieg  mankind's  forecast  of  victories 
to  come.  And  it  rests  with  either  the  attack  or  the  defence  according 
as  the  balance  of  advantage  in  recent  experience  has  happened  to  turn 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other. 

floral  advantage  therefore  always  ultimately  follows,  but  often  lags 
considerably  behind,  the  real  balance  of  material  advantage.  It 
should  be  discarded  altogether  by  the  practical  soldier.  For,  to  him, 
it  is  the  most  deceitful  of  all  guides.  It  entangles  him  in  a  pernicious 
web,  representing  the  exploded  traditions  of  the  past,  and  thereby 
blinds  his  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  present.  It  prevents  him  from 
appreciating  at  their  just  value  those  actual  conditions  upon  which 
coming  victories  or  defeats  must  really  and  essentially  depend.  It  is 
for  soldiers  to  examine  those  existing  conditions  without  prejudice,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  deal  with  them  wisely  and  well,  knowing  that 

^when,    by   so  doing,   they  have   gained  their  victories,   the  "  moral 

'advantage/'  for  what   little   it  is   worth,  will  quickly  come  round  to 
their  side. 

The  moment  it  is  clearly  recognised  and  universally  admitted,  as  it 
will  be,  in  my  judgment,  after  the  first  week  of  fighting  in  the  next 
Eoropean  war,  if  not  sooner,  that  the  defence  is  at  present  beyond 
,11  qaeetion  the  winning  game — that  moment  will  the  moral  advantage 
;  over  to  the  side  of  the  defence.  And  there  it  will  remain  unless, 
until,  by  the  progress  of  war  in  the  future,  fresh  methods  of  attack 
ive  been  worked  out  which  are  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  the 
iefence.  The  pendulum  of  "  moral  advantage"  will  then  once  more 
Incline  to  the  side  of  the  attack. 

**Bat,"  it  may  be  again  objected,  "such  a  revolution  as  you  here 
BOppose,  cannot  occur  all  at  once  and  per  salhun.  Excellent  rifles 
and  loog-ranging  guns  were  used  in  the  last  wars.     How  is  it  that 

t  ?  *  revolution  '  did  not  then  show  itself?"     The  answer  is, 

V  itself,  and  very  plainly  too,  to  the  observant   eye,  but 
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special  conditions  in  these  wars  prevented  it  from  gaining  the  attentioib 
which  it  deserved.  The  well-known  slaughter  of  the  Prussian  Gnards- 
on  the  slopes  of  St.  Frivat  showed  the  danger  of  attacking  in  the  open 
against  modem  weapons.  But  the  fact,  which  will  not  occur  again 
in  the  next  war,  that  the  Germans,  largely  outnumbering  the  French, 
were  generally  enabled  to  attack  them  both  in  the  front  and  flank,  and 
thereby  gained  victories,  has  been  unjustifiably  pushed  to  an  un- 
warrantable conclusion — ^namely,  that  the  attack,  numbers  apart,  is 
necessarily  and  inherently  stronger  than  the  defence.  The  defence  of 
Plevna  again,  by  the  Turks,  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Russians,  and  some  of  the  Turkish  victories  in  Armenia,  established 
the  same  conclusion  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  defence. 

Even  in  recent  wars,'  then,  the  defence  was  getting  very  danger- 
ously strong.  But  now,  as  I  contend,  it  has  not  only  grown  far 
stronger  in  itself,  but  the  two  superadded  conditions  of  the  in- 
increased  scale  of  the  fighting  and  the  smokeless  powder,  especially 
the  latter,  together  with  the  coming  universal  introduction  of  machine 
guns,  have  united  to  give  it  in  the  next  war  an  absolute  and  un- 
questioned superiority.  I  mention  the  machine  guns,  which  are 
now  inevitable,  because,  as  I  think,  they  will  be  very  largely  employed 
in  the  coming  wars,  in  order  to  maintain  and  fortify,  with  the  least 
number  of  men,  the  defence  of  the  neutral  zone,  of  which  I  will 
speak  directly. 

I  will  now  return  to  and  re-state  my  main  position,  which  is  biiefiy 
this : 

The  recent  immense  development  in  the  rangCy  rapidity,  and  aceumei/ 
of  fire,  trhether  of  artillery,  rifles,  or  machine  ffnns,  and  the 
neic  conditions  introduced  hy  smokeless  povrder  and  the  (ptat  increase 
in  the  probable  number  of  the  combatants  in  future  enffagements,  hav*' 
tinited  to  render  impossible  an  attack  made  by  the  adranee  of 
triK>ps  in  broad  daylight  and  in  the  open  ujkm  an  enemy  of  approjci- 
maiely  equal  strength  occupying  a  defensive  p(K9ition.  And  ichere  th*^rf 
is  a  great  and  »r*n  an  enormous  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of 
the  assailant,  such  attacks  icill  not  in  future  &»'  resc'rted  to  or  eon^ftred 
justifiabl',  tweept  in  sjjccial  cases,  where  ulterior  C'i*Jefts  may  dem'^nd  a 
great  and  etceptional  sacrifice  of  life  in  order  to  gain  pc-^ip'-^on  of  a 
specially  itniwrtant  position. 

Suppose  a  single  corps  d'armee  to  have  taken  up  a  fairiy  good 
position  where  it  can  neither  be  turned  nor  outflanked,  or — which  come» 
to  just  the  same  thing — suppose  it  to  have  other  corps  in  sapport  of 
it  on  either  side  in  an  extended  position  occupied  by  large  forcea, 
and  suppose  that  individual  corps  to  have  three  hostile  ccffps  opposite 
to  it  and  available  to  attack  it.  The  superiority  of  the  aste^  is  ^bxxL 
thre«  to  one.  Then  I  say  that  in  the  wars  of  the  fotcie  w>  gnenJ 
in  command  of  the  three  corps  d'armo:  will  dieam  of  aHiling  the 
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single  corps  in  front  of  him  by  any  such  methods  as  have  hitherto 
been  practised — that  is,  by  marching  his  men  and  guns  in  broad  day- 
light against  it.  Spite  of  his  great  superiority  of  force,  and  of  his 
I  poaition  as  a  general  of  the  attack,  he  will  not  think  himself  justified 
|Bp  such  an  adrance  without  special  and  peremptory  orders  from 
^^k^Commander-in-Chief,  which  will  only  be  issued  in  very  special 
^^PKpL  He  will  reaped  the  neutral  zone  as  a  matter  of  course^  and 
I  would  be  forthwith  deposed  from  his  command  if  he  did  not. 
^H  Wliat,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  '*  neutral  zone,"  and  why  should  ho 
^Pe8])ect  it  ? 

The  neutral  zone  is  the  storm-swept  zone  representing  the  effective 
L^&nge  of  infantry  and  machine-gun  tire,  which,  in  common  with  such 
^Hrriters  as  Commandant  Nigote  on  this  question,  I  think  will  infuturt> 
^^pterpose  between  any  ordinary  well-established  defensive  position 
j^^ny where  and  the  forces  of  the  assailant.  In  ordinary  cases  that  zone 
will  be  respected  by  both  aides,  and  neither  party  will  attempt  to  cross 
I  it  by  manfEUvring  troops,  in  any  formation  whatsoever,  in  the  open  in 
daylight.  Nor  will  night  attacks,  as  I  think,  be  generally 
►rted  to,  at  least  after  a  little  further  experience,  when  the  simple 
res  necessary  for  meeting  them  have  been  established.  And 
superiority  of  numbers,  I  say,  will  be  held  to  justify  such  an 
empt  to  storm  the  enemy's  position,  whether  by  day  or  by  night, 
;cept  in  very  special  cases  as  above,  on  account  of  the  immense 
rifice  of  life  which  such  an  attack,  even  if  successful,  must  ueces- 
I      aarily  involve. 

^^L    For,  of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in   war  there  are  vic- 
^Boriee  that  are  very  little  better  than  defeats.     If  it  costs,  to  storm   a 
^Ipven  position,  the  lives  of  a   number   of  men   equal   to,   or  greater 
than,  the  whole  number  of  the  defenders  of  that  position,  then   it  is 
,rly  not  worth   the   while  of  any   geueral    to   undertake   such   an 
sration,  unless  there  is  some  compelling  cause,  such  as  the  fact  of 
that  particular  position  covering  a  bridge  head  or  defile,  the  possession 
of  which  may  be  essential  to  the  entire  force,  so  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  has  given  orders  to  capture  it  at  any  cost. 

Agiun,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  laid  no  stress  here  upon  any 

incstion  of  tactical  formations  for  the  attack.     For,  indeed,  I  think 

it  all  present  or  proposed    tactical    formations   stand   equally    con- 

led   so    long   as   they    depend   upon  sending  men  in  the    open, 

ist  the  fire  of  men  on  the  defensive,  who  are  covered  by  shelter 

>oche8,  or  by  favouring  ground,  and  largely  protected  thereby,      I 

not  therefore  stop  to  discuss  any  of  the  proposed  modifications  in 

formations,  whether  by  advancing  in  successive  lines  of  men  in 

an^lo  rank  and  covering  the  same  front,   as  advocated  by  General 

•  '   imd  others,  or   by   any  other   formation.     The  present  fire 

^i  ,ufnntry  and  artillery  is  so  sweeping  and  horizontally  grazing 
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to    great    distances    in   its  general   eiFects,    that  any   general  whc 
attempts  to  send  men  in  the  open  against  troopa  on   the  defensive 
in  this  dilemma,  that,  if  he  sends  a  line  of  men  unsupported,  thej 
will  be  crushed,  and  effect  nothing  for  want  of  supports  ;    but  if,  \C 
avoid  this,  he  sends  aopporta  or  reserves,  in  any  formation  whatsoever,! 
near  enough  behind  them  to  render  them  any   really  efficient  aid  at 
the  critical  time,  these   second  and   following  lines  will   practically 
catch  as  many  or  nearly  as  many  bullets    as   the    front   line,    so   tha^ 
instead  of  one  line  only  being  destroyed,  they  will  all   be  destroy c 
together.     If  any  officer  does  not  concur   in  these  viewp,  I  sba 
not  here  give  statistics  of  the  number  of  bollets  which  can  be  sent^ 
into  a  given  number  of  dummies  at  target  practice  in  a  given  time,^ 
whether  by  infantry  or  artillery.     Nor  shall  I  argue  at  length, 
may  most  justly  and  properly  be  argued,  that  in  future   wars  the" 
absence  of  smoke  will  cause  the  defenders  of  any  given  position,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  them,  to  bring  up  their  shooting  much  nearer  tha 
has  ever   yet  been  done  to   the   standard  of    peace    practice.      ForJ 
being  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  and  unhampered  by  smoke,   whol^ 
aectiona  of  the  defence  probably,  in  futare,  will   escape   any   app 
ciable  loss  by  the  enemy  for  hours  together,  as  his  attention  will 
directed  elsewhere.     The  nerves  of  the  defenders   in   these  sectioE 
will  then  gradually  tend  to  calm  down,  and  they  will  improve  greatly 
in  accurate  shooting  as  seeing  that,  white  they  can  hit  the   enemy, 
the  enemy  never  seems  to  hit  them. 

I  will  only  ask  any  opponent  of  these  views  to  visit  the  infantry 
and  artillery  at  practice,  to  note  the  result  of  their  fire,  and  then  to 
consider  in  what  sort  of  formation  he  would  propose  to  send  a  force 
to  attack  another  force,  posted  in  position  on  the  defensive,  behind 
shelter  trenches  or  favouring  ground  anywhere. 

It  will  probably  be  said  by  some  that  my  views  here  are  novel  and 
revolutionary — that  an  invader,  at  all  events,  cannot  atford  to  lose  thi^ 
prestige  of  the  attack  by  letting  a  weaker  enemy  beard  and  defy  hiroj 
but  must  continue,  as  of  old,  to  go  straight   for  him   whenever  an4 
wherever  he  finds  him. 

My  answer  to  this  is — *•  Of  old ''  the  best  generals  did  nothing  of  ^ 
sort ;  nor  are  my  views  in  the  least  novel.  On  the  contrary,  they  ar 
as  old  as  mankind.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  modern  days  that  tl 
practice,  justified  no  doubt,  and  called  for  by  the  then  existing  cxjo 
ditions,  has  arisen,  of  going  straight  for  your  enemy  wherever  you  fin^ 
him.  Such  tactics  are  only  jostifiable  when  you  have  a  fair  ac 
reasonable  chance  of  beating  the  enemy.  The  moment  any  decidij 
advantage  rests  with  him  in  his  then  position,  the  laws  of  wji 
demand  and  require  that  you  i-hould  respect  that  position  for 
moment,  until  you  can  make  fresh  combinations  against  hitii 
remove  your  present  difadvontage.     I  have  illu&tral(d  this  in  the 
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of  Hannibal,  who  patiently  allowed  the  Romans  to  beard  and  defy  him 
throngh  long  months,  while  he  was  waiting  every  day  for  a  chance  to 
catch  them  on  the  line  of  march,  or  at  a  disadvantage.  Where 
Hannibal  leads  the  way  we  may  be  well  content  to  follow. 

It  is  however,  apparently,  very  unlikely  that  such  views  as  these 
will  find  any  general  acceptance.  So  many  excellent  officers  and 
capable  writers — such  as  General  Clement,  who  has  recently  examined 
this  question  in  the  Journal  des  Sciences  MilUaires,  or  Major  Allason, 
of  the  Italian  artillery,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  it — seem 
unable  to  admit  that  there  is  any  impending  revolution  in  tactics  to 
annul  what  they  cling  to  as  the  "  moral  force  "  of  the  attack,  that  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  views  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  prevail- 
ing current  of  thought  hitherto  should  prevail.  That  minority  of 
officers  therefore  who  agree  with  me  must  be  content  to  await  the 
experience  of  the  next  great  war  to  justify  or  to  explode  our  views  as 
the  case  may  be.  We  can  only  ventilate  our  opinions  just  for  what 
they  may  be  worth.  My  conviction  is  that  the  first  few  days  of  large 
-scale  fighting  in  the  next  great  war  will  effectually  settle  the  whole 
question.  When  a  few  enterprising  and  ambitious  generals  in  com- 
mand of  divisions  have  followed  the  old  lines  and  the  tactics  which, 
-on  the  German  side,  proved  so  successful  in  the  war  of  1870,  when, 
•confident  in  the  morale  of  their  troops  and  desirous  of  giving  them  a 
fair  chance  to  distinguish  themselves,  they  have  pushed  them  forward 
in  the  open,  in  any  pet  attack  formation  which  they  may  most  fancy, 
against  a  well-posted  enemy  on  the  defensive,  and  when  they  have 
seen,  as  some  of  us  think  they  will  see,  their  divisions  cut  all  to 
pieces  and  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck  in  half  an  hour,  then,  if  our 
diagnosis  prove  sound,  they  will  retire  much  sadder  and  wiser  men, 
■and  it  will  soon  be  universally  admitted  that  such  attacks  in  the  open, 
in  any  formation  whatsoever,  are  quite  impracticable. 

H.  Elsdale. 
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EIGHT  years  ago  this  Review  published  an  article  I  wrote  advo- 
cating Provincial  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  That  proposal  was- 
a  sketch  partly  drawn  from  recollections  of  the  conversation  of  Lord 
Russell,  and  partly  from  experience  of  the  good,  and  also  of  the 
disadvantages  which  had  been  shown,  in  the  working  of  Canadian 
institutions.  The  main  point  set  forth  was  that  Uberty  is  safe  if 
local  powers  be  delegated  to  areas  so  limited  that  the  authority 
of  the  central  Parliament  can,  at  all  times,  easily  enforce  respect 
for  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  experience,  notably  in  the  United 
States,  and  partly  also  in  Canada,  had  shown  that  if  Home  Rule 
or  autonomy  be  given  to  communities  which  are  large  relatively  to 
the  whole  country,  liberty  is  not  safe,  because  the  common-sense 
of  all  cannot  hold  in  check  the  faction  spirit  of  a  section,  if  that 
section  be  numerous  enough  to  make  the  central  power  "  think  thrice  **" 
before  "  coercing  "  it.  '*  Coercion  "  is  a  cry  that  rallies  not  only  pity, 
but  practical  sympathy.  It  is  one  very  easy  to  raise.  If  tiie  facts  are 
not  fully  known,  and  the  evil  of  the  past  is  not  well  recognised,  the 
present  *'  discipline  "  is  apt  to  be  always  considered  too  severe,  as  we 
see  in  the  dislike  often  shown  to  carrying  out  a  sentence  of  the  law 
even  on  atrocious  criminals.  The  argument,  **  You  can  always  put 
them  down,"  is  one  that  is  theoretical.  Practically,  it  takes  a  great 
deal  to  put  in  motion  the  "  putting  down  "  machinery.  When  it  is 
used,  the  "  putting  down  "  is  apt  to  be  unusually  severe.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  the  political  machine  so  organised  that  *'  putting  down  '*^ 
is  altogether  avoided,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  mddng  it  almost 
impossible  that  any  wrong  should  arise  to  be  "  put  down."  This  can 
be  done  by  the  easy  device  of  not  creating  your  difficulty.  Your 
difficulty  will  be  created  if   you  raise  it  in  the  form  of  a  sepanto- 


manity  Uught  that  it  is  almost  independent,  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  its  independence  ought  not  be  narrowed 
bat  widened.  Especially  will  this  difficulty  be  created  for  you,  if  you 
make  the  line  of  cleavage  between  you  and  the  separated  community 
cmo  of  race,  language,  religion,  or  ancient  *'  nationality."  Then, 
indeed,  jour  difficulties  will  not  be  "  put  dovra  "  by  saying,  '•  We  can 
pot  them  down,"  or  by  asking,  "  Are  we  not  3-5,000,000  to  5,000,000?" 
We  don't  want  to  be  perpetually  dancing  a  war  dance  around  our 
red  Home  Rulers.  We  are  not  "  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  and  the 
ble  employment  of  troops  in  dispersing  insurgent  bands,  or 
occupying  part  of  what  we  obstinately  still  consider  part  of  our 
own  country,  does  not  seem  to  Union  men  a  profitable  exercise  of 
strengtli. 

Experience  does  not  cheer  us  on  in  the  paths  of  setting  up,  in 
order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  theoretic  sense  of  power  in  putting  down. 
Other  countries  have  found  that  once  you  dislocate  to  the  degree  of 
organising  large  sections  under  separate  governments  you  have  trouble. 
Witness  the  results  of  State  sovereignty  in  America.  Witness  the 
iveakness  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Witness  the  paralysis  for  action 
of  Austria,  unless  Hungary  chimes  in  with  the  desires  of  the  German 
population.  Our  own  cousins  have  been  manufacturing  plenty  of 
new  constitutions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  but  nowhere  have  they  repeated  the  mistake  of  State 
sovereignty,  but  have  uniformly  strengthened  the  central  government 
in  each  laud,  wherever  such  strengthening  was  geographically  possible. 
No  Englifl! (-speaking  Government  outside  of  England  would  dream  of 
Betting  up  another  national  existence  *'  with  an  executive  proceeding 
therefrom  "  in  its  own  area  of  government.  The  happiness  of  repeat- 
I  ing  the  phrase,  "  We  can  always  put  them  down,"  does  not  commend 
iteelf  to  their  notice. 

One  Power,  one  Government,  is  the  motto  they  take  as  the  hinge 

'of  success.      You  cannot  undertake  any  concerted  action  if  you  have 

^_  always  to  consult  a  weaker  Siamese  twin  tied  to  you.      "  We  are 

^J  over-governed  in  having  so  many  governments/*  say  some  colonists, 

speaking  of  the  provincial   governments  which  survive    Federation 

in    Canada  and   still   have  separate  existence   in  Australia.      They 

represent   distinct  communities   founded   of  old  in  countries  widely 

scattered.     Now  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  in  these  other  cases,  we  see 

the  people  giving  more  and  more  power  to  a  central  government, 

knowing  that  if  they  are  to  be  a  Power  among  other  Powers,  the 

motto  must  be  one  Power,  one  Government. 

If  you  give  part  of  your  Empire  a  Government  coinciding  •  with 
race  distinction,  or  **  nationality,''  you  find  yourself  hampered,  as  the 
Goremment  of  Canada  would  find  itself  hampered  with  Quebec,  were 
it  not  that  the  Quebec  French  prefer  our  ways  to  those  of  the  United 
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States,    under   whose  rale  they    would  now    inevitably    fiUl    if  tJiel 
Imperial    tie    were    sundered.       This    preference    for    Caoftdiazi,   « 
British  rule,  as  an   alternative  only  to   rule   by  the    United   Statee» 
keeps  at  present  the  French  Home    Kale    idea    to    the    re^oos  of 
modesty  and  common-sense.     They  know  that  their  Province  cannot 
become  a  Power,  although  a  few  theorists  among  them  woold  like 
to  see  it   assert  itself  as  such.     They  know  that  the  United  States  ' 
would   never  allow  a  separate  Power  astride   of  the   St.    Lawrence  j 
consisting  of    Frenchmen,  any  more  than  it  allowed  the  moath  ofl 
the  Mississippi  to  be  dominated  by  another  branch  of  the  old  Fre»cli ! 
colony,    the    Acadians    of    Louisiana.       Their    loyalty    and    content 
spring    from   causes  wholly  peculiar   to    their   position   in   America.  * 
Sundered  fi-om  the  old  country  of  their  fathers,  they  have  the  pruod 
consciousness  that  from   their  ancestors  came  the  army  which  con- 
qnered   Saxon   England.     Their  own  defeat   at  Quebec  was   largely  i 
balanced  by  such  victories  as  that  at  St.  Foy  against  Murray,  and  their  j 
subsequent  story  contains  the  record  of  their  hearty  co-operation  with 
British  troops  against  American   invaders.      In  short,  their  military 
sympathies,  as  well  as  their  own  good  sense,  counsel  them  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.     They  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  Provincial  Home 

|t  Kule,  although  not  of  national  separate  government.     It  would  pro- 
bably be  the  beginning  of  trouble  to  them  were  they  ever  to  depart 

^  from  this  moderation.  Their  Church  is  singularly  exempt  from  any  I 
temptation  to  act  except  on  the  sidt>  of  law  and  order  ;  for  it  is,  apeak- 
ing  comparatively  to  other  institutions  in  the  Province,  a  Church  rich 
enough  to  forbid  the  temptation  to  truckle  for  pay.  The  differenctp 
between  them  and  the  Irish  is  that  their  clergy  can  lead  them  towardB 
good  in  a  land  where  dwells  the  memory  of  their  own  succees  in 
battle,  and  where  they  are  bordered  by  no  sea  inviting  to  separation* 
but  by  the  ever-increasiug  populations  whose  speech  is  foreign  to 
their  own,  and  whose  religion  is  viewed  with  dislike  by  them.  Some 
day  these  French  Canadians  may  cause  in  America  the  **  Nationalist ' 


trouble  we  have  here,  but  the   separation  in  feeling  from  the  neigh- 
bouring people  of  English  tongue  is  less  easy  to  maintain  than  it  is  in  j 
an  island  such  as  Ireland.     The  so-called  French  difficulty  and  the  sup- 
>^  posed  Irish  difficulty  will  for  long  yield  those  problems  which  in  other 
similar  cases  have  yielded   to   the   firm  upholding  of  central   power,  | 
together  with  a  true  delegation  to  local  authorities  of  rule  which  shall  I 
administer  justly  the  laws  governing  the  whole.     French  Canada  giveal 
another  lesson  to  those  who  would  surrender  their  own  responsibilitiesi 
in  the  United   Kingdom  ;   for  the  main  cause  which  renders  Canadal 
feeble,  regarded  as  a  separate  commonwealth,  is  the  dual  character 
its  central  Government.     "Where  three  French  members  of  a  Cabinet  1 
composed  of  ten  members,  and  sixty- four  M.P.'s  out  of  280,  must  be  J 
consulted  on  national  action,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  uncertain,  j 
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There  is  scarcely  a  French  Canadian  who  would  not  desire  Canada  to 

be  wholly  French.     There  is  scarcely  an  English-speaking  Canadian 

i^who  does  not  sigh  that  his  country  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  homogenons 

EIRtiOD. 

It  has  often  been  pointed   out  that  whereas  in   the   Colonies   the 

i separate  communities  delegated  their  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  us  the  central  Government  has  to  delegate  its  authority 
to  local  bodiej'.  If  these  bodies  be  made  so  large  that  they  can  call 
themselves  "  national,"  it  makes  no  difference  in  practice  whether  your 
government  once  given  away  be  called  a  delegation  or  a  surrender. 
The  size  of  the  separated  section  may  be  so  great  that,  short  of  civil 
war,  its  practical  independence  is  secured,  and  the  word  "  delegation 
of  power  "  becomes  a  farce,  and  the  phrase  "  sarrender  '*  becomes  the 
only  appropriate  description. 

In  Ireland  a  "  delegation  *  of  government  to  the  whole  country  is 

subject  to  the  further  absurdity  that  the  leaders  of  yom*  nominated 

^delegation  say  they  wont  act  as  your  delegates — that  they  will  not 

Hbe  sabordinate.     "  Minor  "  or  "  less  "  relatively  to  you,  in  point  of 

H  nze,  say  they — Yes — but  subordinates  or  '*  delegates,"  no  ! 

A  fossil  animal  has  lately  been  found  in  California,  which  seems  to 
have  perished  because  it  "  was  too  clever  by  half."  It  had  two 
brains !     One  was  in  his  head,  the  other  at  the  base  of  its  taiU     The 

ttail  was  a  long  tail,  and  the  second  brain,  placed  with  a  probable  view 
to  curtail  its  action,  was  a  large  brain,  and  must  have  held  even 
greater  ideas  than  the  brain  in  the  head.  No  other  beast  like  this 
beast  has  hitherto  been  found,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Nature  refused 
to  make  another,  recognising  her  failure  to  please  anybody  in  giving 
birth  to  this  one.  It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  how  it  perished  . 
■Geologists  are  at  variance.  But  one  western  geologist  suggests  that 
^■he  second  brain  did  not  like  to  be  sat  upon,  and  so  the  creature 
Hperished.  A  double  brained  political  machine — that  is,  the  United 
'Kingdom  with  a  double  national  brain,  would  share  the  same  fate. 
^No  brain  likes  to  be  sat  upon,  and  if  there  are  two  brains  one  must 
^fce  sat  upon.  Then  follows  extinction  of  the  United  Kingdom  species. 
mt.E.D.! 

^m    Tnie  Provincial  Home  Rule — that  is,  honest  local  energy  working 
in  definite  limited  areas,  is,   on  the  other  hand,  like  the  serviceable 
perves  that  tell  the  central  brain  where  the  shoe  pinches,  or  when  the 
Bga  require  more  air.  * 

The  present  attitude  of  the   Protestant   ^ople  of  the   North   of 

^relaud  shows  what  is  the  result  of  the  infamous  conspiracy  entered 

Qt«5  to  subordinate  all  interests  to  the  capture  of  the  Nationalist  vote. 

be  wanton  and  wicked  attempt  to  surrender  all  power  in  Ireland, 

Rud  then  to  make  a  loyal  part  acquiesce  in  this  surrender,  is  at  once 

;!ie  policy  of  a  coward  and   a  bully.     If,  as  we   have   shown,  the 
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called  delegation  fails,  because  no  Nationalist  in  Ireland  will  act  as 
yoar  delegate,  it  is  manifest  that  you  have  surrendered  your  rule  in 
that  country  in  vain,  and  that  they  who  recognise  this  fact  in  Ulster, 
and  therefore  declare  that  they  are  still  your  subjects,  and  not  the 
subjects  of  a  Dublin  Parliament,  are  logically  perfectly  in  the  right. 
You  cannot  hand  over  a  government,  if  they  who  are  to  be  handed 
over,  and  they  to  whom  you  desire  to  hand  them  over,  alike  repudiate 
your  kind  offices. 

The  plan  sketched  in  this  magazine  in  1884  would  have  avoided 
all  this  absurdity. 

But  it  is  true  that  no  one  really  cares  for  such  a  solution.  The 
Loyalists  are  content,  they  say,  as  they  are.  The  Nationalists  call 
it  "  a  crude  and  deceptive  and  inadequate  plan."  Well  and  good  ; 
let  us  wait  until  it  be  taken  as  a  solution.  There  is  no  special  hurry 
except  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  Irish  reformers.  If  local  powers 
be  honestly  desired,  it  will  serve.  If  they  be  not  desired,  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  adopting  it  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  It  has 
satisfied  other  countries,  although  it  may  be  true  it  would  not  answer 
in  a  country  where  nothing  seems  to  answer  to  any  calculation.  In 
any  case,  whether  some  such  plan  be  ultimately  adopted  or  not,  the 
first  necessity  towards  such  honest  local  government  is  to  veto  the 
plan  which  can  mean  only  power  to  act  independently  of  all  Imperial 
influence. 

One  question  finally.  Are  we  always  to  believe  that  what  suite 
"Mother  people  in  local  government  will  not  satisfy  Ireland  ?  Are  we 
to  believe  that  they  are  such  an  exceptional,  privileged  people  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  European  and  civilised  goose  is  not  sauce  for 
the  Irish  gander  ?  We  all  know  that  the  Irish  are  not  only  an 
affectionate  and  clever  race,  but  that  they  once  led  the  van  in  civili- 
sation. Why  should  they  now  not  be  able  to  use  well  what  has  been 
used  well  by  others,  their  inferiors  ?  We  have  heard  very  bad  language 
used  by  Nationalist  leaders  about  things  English.  Nothing  can 
measure  the  contempt  expressed  for  British  ways  and  thoughts.  To 
listen  to  most  of  the  Nationalists,  it  would  ill  beseem  them  to  sit 
down  with  an  Englishman  to  dinner.  But  are  we  to  believe  all  this 
talk  of  hatred?  No,  we  don't.  Their  English  friends  tell  us  we 
should  not.  Why,  then,  should  we  believe  the  other  talk  we  hear 
from  them — that  they  would  never  be  satisfied  with  Provincial  Home 
Rule?  , 
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IN  A  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  SONNETS. 


AFTER  Wallace  and  Bruce  and  their  brave  compeers,  Scotland 
owes  her  character  for  manly  self-reliance  and  independence  to 
:no  name  more  than  that  of  John  Knox.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
^hat  his  name,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  not  so  potent  now  to 
«tir  the  Scottish  heart  as  the  name  of  the  great  patriot  who  stained 
i;he  stream  of  the  Forth  with  English  blood  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Edward,  and  the  royal  soldiers  who  drove  the  second  Edward  in  hasty 
^flight  from  the  little  bum  of  Bannock  to  beyond  the  Tweed.  Why 
is  this  ?  There  are  causes  which  have  operated  strongly,  and  more 
strongly  with  the  years,  to  defraud  of  its  due  supremacy  in  the  Scot- 
t\ah.  mind  the  name  of  John  Knox.  The  first  is  religion,  than  which, 
where  it  does  not  succeed  in  being  the  key-stone  of  national  unity, 
no  cause  acts  more  powerfully  in  distorting  the  features  of  the  noblest 
characters,  and  clouding  the  aspect  of  their  brightest  deeds.  Though 
the  great  heart  of  the  Scottish  people  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
decidedly  Presbyterian  in  polity  and  anti-sacerdotal  in  principle, 
there  were  not  a  few  persous  in  the  upper  classes  who  favoured  Epis- 
copacy as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  and  who  were  more  ready 
sometimes  to  shake  hands  with  a  Roman  Pope  than  with  a  Scottish 
Presbyterian.  In  the  age  when  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  Knox, 
in  the  face  of  all  danger,  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  sacerdotal 
dominion,  these  ecclesiastical  aristocrats  were  few,  and  their  principles 
did  not  loom  largely  in  the  public  eye ;  but  as  the  years  advanced, 
and  the  Stuarts,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  showed  a  decided 
tendency  to  mould  Scotland  on  the  Episcopal  type,  it  became  more 
and  more  fashionable  for  the  hunters  after  Court  favour  and  their 
servile  followers  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  great  apostle  of  Scottish 
Protestantism,  and  to  refuse  the  reverence  that  was  naturally  due  to 
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bim  as  the  Lutber  of  the  Scottish  Refonnatioa  and  the  liberator  ofl 
the  nation   from  the   tyranny  of  a  foreign  priesthood.      In  the   next! 
century,  when  the  Stuart  kings  had  paid  the  penalty  of  this  unholy  j 
alliance  of  bishop  and  king  to  crush  the  last  remnant  of  free  Bible  | 
etndy  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  an  enemy  of  a  very  different  deeerip- 
tion  appeared,   working   in  the   same   direction   with  very  different 
weapons.     TMs  was  the  literary  men  in  the  flat  age  of  the  Georges, 
with  no  sympathy  for  religious  heroism  in  any  shape,  and  with  whom 
it  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring  Knox  that  he  was  possessed  of , 
a  sacred  earnestness  which  made  him  a  Scottish  representative  of  St.! 
Paul,  and  a  popular  power  which  made  him  as  much  a  sacred  name  in] 
Scotland  as  Luther  was  in  Germany.     Add  to  this  cooling  process  of ' 
a  heartless  philosophy,  such  as  that  of  Hume,  the  sympathy  which  a 
certain  class  of  literary  sentimentalists  naturally  felt  for  the  unforto-i 
nate  Mary — the  wrorag  woman  certainly  in  the  wrong  place — and  you ' 
will  Bee  at  a  glance  how  it  was  that  our  great  religions  reformer  was  , 
gradually  shorn,  at  least  in  certain  influential  quarters,  of  his  true] 
representative  honour;  for  that  he  is  a  typical  Scot,  in  his  independ-' 
ence  of  mind  and   his   sacred   fervour,  his  intelligent  piety  and  hia 
manly  courage,   there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt.      A   third   cause  flji 
which  contributed  not  a  Httle  to  the  depreciation  of  this  truly  great™ 
representative  man  was  the  sad  fact  that  in   Scottish  schools  and 
universitiee,  where  the  hopeful  youth  of  the   nation   were    painfully 
crammed  with  a  formal  array  of  grammatical  rules   about   Latin   and 
Greek,  auything  like  a  patriotic  inculcation  of  national  history  was  not  j 
to  be  found.     In  the  faculty  of  Arts,  history  in  general,  and  specially! 
Scottish  history,  is  a  blank  ;   historical  memory  died  out ;   and  in  the 
minds  of  our  educated  Scotsmen,  the  curious  fancies  or  the  soalless 
science  of  the  present,  usurped  the   place   which  in  all   systems   of  J 
national  education  properly  belongs  to  the  inspiring  memories  of  the  I 
past ;  and.  to  crown  all,  from  the  degradation  into  which  the  Scottish! 
University  teaching  had  fallen  from  the  neglect  of  the  middle  schools,! 
young  men   of  the   best   hope   and  promise  were  sent,  in  increasing* 
troops,  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  whence,  after  a  due  coarse  of  Episcopal 
indoctrination,   they  returned  to    their    native    country,   venting  a 
sceptical    sneer   at   Jenny  Geddes  and   her   Presbyterian  stool   as 
myth,  and  John  Knox,  with  his  manly  firmness  in  face  of  the  sedoc 
tive  smiles  and  pitiful  tears  of  a  crowned  beauty,  as  a  savage  and 
barbarian.      Such   is  history :   here  a  glorified   record   more  truth fal 
than  the  true,  there  a  flaunting  robe  of  lies  covering  the  wretche 
fragment  of  a  fact. 

Knox  was  bom  in  the  year  1505,  twenty-two  years  after  Lnthe 
■aw  the  light  ,iii  Germany,  and  just  in  time  to  receive  as  a  younc 
ma-      '        *      H  baptism  of  fire  from  the  theses  which  the  great  Saxo 
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fcxact  place  of  hia  birth  was  long  debated  between  the  village  of 
I  Oirlbrd,  a  fesv  miles  south-east  of  Haddington,  and  the  town  of  Had- 
•lington  itself,  at  a  hoase  near  the  GiiTijrd  gate,  the  locality  now  aup- 
jiorted  by  the  most  recent  authorities.*  This,  of  course,  is  assumed 
in  the  following  verses : 

I.  Birth. 

TrAtse  mo  nobattlc-3,  blood  shed  from  the  greerl 

or  sut>je<''t  lands  prasiiud  by  rapacious  hands  ! 
One  Hjjhl  there  is  that  serves  our  jioblcst  need, 

His  for  free  manhood's  right  who  stontlr  stands, 
By  thrents  undaunted,  unisediicod  by  siuiios  : 

'Thy  praise,  brave  Knox,  who  for  our  liuiuun  right 
To  be  ourselves  feared  not  the  treacherous  wiles 

Of  priestly  craft,  or  despots'  lawless  might, 
Firm  a^  u  mountain  pine-  that  to  the  sun 

Flinj?s  forth  its  hranchci  and  dcfifs  the  atorm  I 

Let  others  gaxe  at  Roman  piles  enorm, 
Hold  of  proud  Cscsars,  I  to  Haddington 

Prefer  my  steps,  his  rrndlo  and  iii!<  home 
Who  burst  the  bated  bonii.*.  that  bound  free  souls  to  Rome. 

Kqox,  as  a  young  man,  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
l,lj.e  best  the  age  could  furnish,  in  languages,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
under  a  well-known  Professor  Mair,  or  Major,  in  the  University  of 
IjrJasgow.  After  finishing  his  st-idenfc  career  there,  he  delivered  public 
l^ctoreiJ  in  the  Uuiversity,   and   at  the  perfect   age   of  twenty-five 

rears,  or  a  little  before  it,  took  orders  as  a  priest.     Being  touched, 

iow6ver,  by  the  noble  moral  contagion  of  the  age,  and  feeling  strongly 

^He  rottenness  of  the  Church  at  that  date,  be  did  not  enter  into  the 

^'^tive  service  of  the  Cburch,  bat  contented  himself  with  the  useful, 

^Hoagh  less  ambitious,  work  of  acting  as  a   teacher  to  young  men 

preparing   for  the   University.      In    this  capacity  his   two  principal 

P^ti'ons  were  Douglas  of  Longniddrie.  andCockburn  of  Ormiston,  well- 

•CQown  stations  la  the  vicinity  of  Haddington ;  and  after  some  years 

"^  removed  with  his  youthful  charge  to  St.  Andrews.      He  was  thirty- 

^'^^^n  years  old  when  he  made  an  open   profession  of  Protestantism. 

**  May  15 AG.  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  haughty  lord  of  the  castle  whose 

'^ina  are  still  seen  on  the  north  cliff  at  St,  Andrews,  and  who,  in 

^^e  name  of  the  Pope  as  God's  vicegerent,  had  murdered  Hamilton 

*Q«3  Wishart,  was  paid  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  assassinated  by  stout 

^^»i  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  an  insolent  priest,  at  Rome 
^^   ^i.  Andrews,  to  commit   wholesale   murder  of  all    men  who  pre- 

®**red  to  hear  the  gospel  of  peace  direct  from  the  mouth  of  the 
^*^iour  than  as   translated  and  perverted   through   the  mouth   of  a 

*^* ^-authorised  interpreter.  Knox  was  now  safe  to  take  up  a  resi- 
^'ice  with  his  pupils  within  the  very  walls  which  had  so  long  hung 
P  sentence  of  outlawry  and  treason  on  all   who  were  guilty  of  the 

^^*^e  of  reading  the  Bible  otherwise  than  as  interpreted  by  Home, 

•  See  tbe  article  "  Gifford,"  in  the  "  Ordnance  Gazetteer  of  Scotlanl"     188«, 
tOI.  LXU.  S 
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and  praying  to  the  Father  of  spirits  in  direcfc  spiritual  communia 
without  the  intervention  of  prieats.  To  this  early  stage  of  oud 
Reformer's  life,  before  he  appeared  as  a  recognised  evangelist  of  th6| 
reformed  faith,  and  when  Scottish  Protestantism  was  fermentingj 
silentlj  on  the  memory  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart,  rather  than  shoutn 
ing  loudly  in  the  thunder-voice  of  Knox  himself,  the  following  60iuie| 
refers : 

II,  St.  Axdre^vs. 

All  liail,  St.  Andrews  !  Andrew  gave  thy  name. 
But  Knox,  and  Wishart,  and  vounp  Hamilton  stamped 
Thy  fame  on  Scottish  hearts. '  When  Popery  romped 

Rude  o'er  the  land,  lond-glorj'ing  in  her  shame. 
Tracking  her  path  iu  blood,  then  had  we  lieen 

Slaves  to  the  fancies  of  a  pridefiil  fool 
Beyond  the  Alps,  had  not  t  hose  three  foreseen 

The  coming  curse,  and  hurled  the  Romish  rule 
From  Scottish  hearts  ;  brave  hearts,  who.  when  the  fire 

Of  priestly  hate  enswathed  our  martyred  youth, 
Uprose  in  tempest  of  indignant  ire 

A^^ainst.  the  murderous  crew,  who  for  God's  trntb 
Sold  lies,  and  in  the  holiest  of  names 
Gave  Scotland's  holiest  manhood  to  the  flames. 

i*attick  Hamilton,  our  proto- martyr  to  Protestantism,  born  just 
year  before  Knox,  had  sealed  his  testimony  by  his  death  of  fire  ant 
faggot  in  the  year   1528;  and  Wishart,  the  next  precursor  of  oa( 
thundering  Jove  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  shared  his  fate   in  the  yeM 
1.J4G,  shortly  before  the  bloody  Cardinal's  death.     These   dates  will 
show    that    Knox's    separation    from    the    then    ^fother    Church    o^ 
Christendom  was  no  sudden  flasli  of  conviction,  such  as  tells  dramat 
cally  in   the  life  of  not  a  few  famous  apostles  of  Christian  truth,  bu 
a  griidual  growth  from  the  seed  sown  by  his  martyr  predecessors 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1  *)l-7  that  he  accepted  a  formal  call  to  be  th 
minister  of  the  congregation  of  the  church  of  the  garrison  at  S 
<\ndrew8,  at  the  time  when,  after   the  death  of  the  bloody  Cardina 
he  and  other  men   marked  for  martyrdom   by  the  dominant  Churc 
found  a   refuge   in   the  castle  of  their  assassinated  persecutor, 
this  comparatively   late  date  of  his  public   appearance  among 
expectant  martyrs  of  the  age  the  following  sonnet  refers : 

III.  St,  Andrews. 

"Slow  was  thy  growth— nil  gocnlliest  growth  is  slow — 

Thou  noble  Knox  I     Let  fools  despise  thee  ;  I 
Am  what  I  am  from  thee,  and  boast  to  know 

The  fountain-head  that,  when  the  lan«l  wus  dry, 
Flowed  forth  from  Knox,  and  to  a  mitfhtr  stream 

Of  fruitful  breadth  outsjiread.     Him  Wishart  first 
Touched  with  divine  contagion  to  redeem 

His  soul  from  bunds  of  ]iricst*madi'  hiw,  and  tliiT««t 
For  strength  direct  from  Christ's  free  <juiokening  grace  ; 

Thence  stage  by  stage  ho  grew,  till  in  >on  tower 
That  tops  the  clifl'  ho  s;iw  Christ  fiico  to  iticc. 

And  his  whole  uviTifmojl  ku.ii.hI  will,  n  -imrn  {X)wcr  ; 
And  as  wlien  Jovr 
lie  thundered,  and  iii.  .ix  tberc*' 
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But  the  extreme  modesty  and  self -distrust  which  he  displayed  when 
first  invited  to  come  forward  aa  a  public  preacher  in  the  garrison 
church,  as  given  in  McCrie'a  '*  Life  "  (Period  II.),  deserves  special  com- 
memoration, and  here  I  give  it  in  verse : 


IV.  St.  Andrew-s. 

N'^  ^-»  '■•'  -  he,  with  eager  Inst  to  show 

of  speech,  like  sotue  loud-thiindering^  Jove, 

1  I  miring  meu,  who  hotly  strove 

III  hoiy  war  aj^ainst  the  Hoaiish  foe 

To  make  hiui  captniii  of  the  preaching  clan  ; 
But  he,  with  drooping  head  and  reverence  low, 

While  down  his  cheeks  the  hot  tears  freely  ran. 
To  their  bc^^eccbiuent  answered  sadly,  No  1 

Then  home  he  went;  and  in  his  private  cell 
He  priijcd  and  wept,  and  wept  and  prayed  agai^i. 

Till  to  his  heart  a  voice  came,  strong  to  quell 
All  doubtful  fears,  aj;d  pleasure  brin^'  from  pain  : 

■'  Go  fortbl  and  I,  who  went  with  Paul,  will  go 

With  thee,  and  lay  the  prideful  I'oDliff  low."^ 

Only  taken  along  with  this  incident  will  the  electric  power  of  the 
Iftrfk^Tvidum  iiujtniuvi  Scotorum  in  Knox  be  properly  UDderstood.  With 
^^o  greatest  minds  strength  grows  ont  of  weakness,  as  the  huge  tree 
oat  of  the  little  seed. 

Of  all  the  incidents  in  the  Scottish  Reformer's  life,  the  one  which  to 

^®  <3ecidedly  stamps  him  as  a  great  man  is  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of 

'^o  Small  number  of  his  depreciators,  is  put  forward  in  the  front  of 

°*®  offences — viz.,  his  behaviour  to  Queen  Mary.     During  the  long 

P^Kod  that  elapsed  between  his  deportation  in  the  French   galleys  in 

*^  ^7,  and  the  formal  entrance  of  the  young  Queen  into  her   Scottish 

^P*tal,  in  the  year  1561,  Knox,  a  homeless  wanderer  from  place  to 

place  in  France,  in  Germany,   in   England,   and   in   Switzerland,   had 

*^^ple  opportunity  of  knowing  what  were  the  intentions  and  the  plans 

?^  the  great  Popish  party  with  regard  to   Protestantism.     They  had 

^^Ud  themselves  by  an  oath,  and  on  their  own  sacerdotal  principles 

^*'*^  bound  to  bind  themselves,  to  leave  no  Btone  nnturned  to  root  oak 

.  *^t  they  deemed  the  most  damnable  of  all  heresies.    With  whatever 

^*^Ua  horror  the  conservators  of  the  public  health   would   look  on   a 

.  '^ggisfe  who  systematically  sold  arsenic  for  medicine,  with  the  same 

**    ^tigabie  vengeance  were  the  bearers  of  a  divine  commission  for  the 

■^^tion  of  souls  bound  to  persecute  and  to  hound  to  the  death  a  form 

^-'hristian  faith  which,  in  their  opinion,  poisoned  the  soul    and  led 

^ho  perdition  of  those  who  entertained  it.     C^n  these  principles  of 

sttjrful  sacerdotalism,  coupled  with  a  belief,  universal  in  that  age, 

.    ^t  Chnrch  and  State  were  one,  and  that  wherever  the  Church  lifted 

J^  Voice  to  curse  the  State  must  lift  its  arm  to  strike,  the  fair  young 

*'*^ ^chilled  Queen  entered,  and  could  not  but  enter  on  her  sphere  of 

a  God-commissioned  agent  to  do  everything 
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in  her  power  to  wash  her  subjects  clean  from  the  taint  of  such  a 
damnable  heresy;  and,  though  she  had  sense  enough  to  keep  her 
intentions  at  first  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  yet  they 
were  certainly  there,  rooted  as  firmly  in  her  nature  as  the  graceful 
birch  tree  in  the  hard  granite  rock,  and  only  the  more  dangerous 
because  masked  for  a  season,  and  trusting  rather  to  the  charms  of  a 
seductive  smile  and  a  fair  face,  the  special  armour  of  her  sex,  than  to 
the  sword  of  sharpness  and  the  hangman's  rope,  which,  as  a  last  resort, 
she  was  entitled  to  use.  Knox  knew  this,  and,  like  every  brave  man, 
appeared  before  the  lady  armed  with  that  freedom  of  speech  which 
belongs  to  the  true  prophet,  and  that  manly  courage  of  the  Christian 
soldier  when  called  on  to  contend  with  what  St.  Paul  calls  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  And 
this  is  what  the  calumniators  of  our  great  apostle  of  religious  freedom 
cdX\.  rudeness ;  on  which  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  there  is  not  a 
prophet  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  an  apostle  in  the  New,  that  might 
not  be  denounced  on  similar  grounds  as  rude  and  unmannerly  with 
equal  justice.  The  details  of  Mary's  intercourse  with  Knox  will  bo 
found  in  McCrie  (Period  VII.)  Their  general  type  and  character  w^ 
iattempt  to  give  thus  : 

V.  Edinburgh  and  Queen  Mary. 

Well  spoken,  Knox !    A  woman's  plca<«ing  face 

Hath  conquered  many,  but  not  moveth  thee  ; 

Sooner  may  Jove  from  rebel  Titans  flee 
Than  thou  from  God's  truth  make  a  backward  pace 

To  win  a  woman's  smile-    A  woman,  yea, 
A  queen,  a  lovely  qu  en,  a  lady  crowned 
"With  beauty  more  than  jewels,  and  cinctured  round 

With  pomp  of  courtly  splendour,  strong  to  sway 
The  stoutest  heart.     But  not  of  courtly  stuff 

John  Knox  was  made,  with  smooth  discourse  to  glide 

Into  a  woman's  honey-grace,  and  bide 
Stern  truth  from  men,  because  its  touch  is  rough 

To  dainty  souls.     "  I  dare  not  shaj>e,''  quoth  he, 

"  My  tongue  to  lies ;  God's  truth  I  leave  with  thee  !  '• 

Another  grave  impeachment  of  our  brave  Protester  comes  from  tie^ 
jcsthetical  side,  to  the  effect  that,  as  a  perfect  Vandal,  he  pulled  down 
recklessly  the  walls  of  the  most  beautiful  temples  for  divine  worship, 
and  trampled  their  graceful  decorations  in  the  dust.  These  accusers 
forget  two  things  :  first,  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  at 
recurrent  periods,  tempests  and  earthquakes  arise,  which  will  do  their 
rough  work  in  spite  of  all  that  dainty  spectators  may  say ;  and  again, 
that,  though  images  in  themselves  carry  no  harm,  and  in  these  days 
of  enlarged  intelligence  may  be  tolerated  and  enjoyed  in  all  chnrches, 
whether  Protestant  or  Popish,  in  those  unreformed  days  they  were  en 
intimately  connected  with  superstitious  imaginations  and  debasing 
ceremonial  that  their  disappearance  under  the  rough  hand  of  popular 
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wrath  did  a  moral  good  which  largely  outweighed  their  assthetical 
harm.  The  student  of  history  will  search  in  vain  for  any  proof  that 
Knox  gave  any  formal  command  for  these  violent  outbursts  ;  only,  as 
a  philosopher,  in  the  circumstances  he  might  well  have  made  the 
pleasant  remark,  that  in  some  cases  "  to  pull  down  the  rookery  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  rooks." 

VI.  AND  VII.  Perth. 

Fair  city  where  the  regal  rolling  Tay 

Invests  the  broad  f kirts  of  thy  meadow  green, 
And,  northward  far,  huge  Bens  in  grand  array 

Look  on  the  fruitful  splendour  of  the  scene, 
I  love  thee  well ;  for  here  much  love  to  me 

Flowed  from  friends  worthy  of  so  fair  a  home  ; 
But  chiefly  in  thy  storied  streets  I  see 

Brave  Knox,  who  shook  the  pride  of  purple  Rome 
With  thunder  voice  in  thee  !    "  Deem  not,"  he  said, 

"  God  is  a  juggler  to  turn  blood  to  wine 
By  mummery  of  words,  or  liesh  to  bread ; 

Nor  that  dumb  idols  in  a  painted  shrine 
Can  help  thy  need.    Pray  to  the  living  God, 
Who  smites  the  proud,  and  lifts  the  lowly  from  the  sod." 

lie  spoke,  and  every  heart  beat  with  a  new 

Pulse  of  long  palsied  truth.     Him  to  defy, 
A  hooded  monk  a  gilded  curtain  drew 

From  the  shrine's  face,  and  to  the  general  eye 
A  pomp  of  jewelled  images  displayed. 

Uprose  a  boy,  and,  as  brave  boys  will  do, 
A  i)ointed  stone  flung  at  the  gay  parade ; 

And  forthwith  stone  on  stone,  with  loud  halloo, 
Flew  from  the  fevered  throng  ;  and,  like  a  troop 

Of  soldiers  eager  for  a  glittering  prize, 
With  vengeful  glare  and  with  unsparing  swoop. 

They  stormed  the  shrine.     "  Not  wise,"  said  Knox,  "  not  wise 
Was  this  wild  rush  ;  but  when  the  rooks  no  home' 
Can  find  in  Perth,  one  waits  for  them  in  Rome !  ' 

One  main  cause   of  the  disparagement  of  our  great  Keformer,  as 
*iinted  above,  is  the  matter  of  Church  government,  the  antagonism  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  which  unfortunately  in  Scotland,  in  not  a 
^ew  districts,  separates  classes  which  in  a   healthy  state  of  the  body 
Social  ought  to  act  harmoniously  together.     Of  course  all  questions 
relating   merely   to  the  form  of   Church  government  are  secondary 
matters,  not  in  any  wise  affecting  the  vitals  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  great  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  social  regeneration  ;  and  in 
the  mortal  struggle  which  Luther  initiated  in  Germany  to  free  the 
Christian  conscience  from  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  the  Pope,  bishop 
and  presbyter  had  a  common  interest  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual   conscience    in    contest    with    sacerdotal   infallibility.     The 
appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  the  religion  of  Protestants,  of  course  led  Kdox 
•  and  other  protesters'  to  examine  carefully  what  indications  might   lie 
.  in  the  written  word  in  favour  of  an  aristocratic  government  of  the 
.  Church  by  gradations  of  rank,  or  of  a  democratic  form  on  the  principle 
of  equality  ;  and  as  the  indications  of  apostolic  practice  in  this  matter 
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are  few,  and  by  no  means  laid  down  in  an  imperative  form,  Knox  had 
a  ftill  right  to  conclude  from  the  language  of  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  Titus  (i.  5-7)  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  only  different  names 
for  the  same  functionary.  The  other  party  had  an  equal  right  to  plead 
the  long  succession  of  the  three  orders  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  through  a  period  of  nearly 
1500  years,  to  the  age  of  the  great  Saxon  Keformer.  So  far,  with 
reasonable  judges,  there  could  be  no  offence.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Knox  was  opposed  to  Episcopacy  absolutely  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  but  he  certainly  rather  inclined  to  Presbytery ;  and  if 
he  did  on  some  occasions  express  himself  strongly  against  the  aristo- 
cratic side  of  the  question,  it  was  because  Episcopacy  in  those  times 
was  supported  not  always  from  any  conscientious  conviction  of  its 
divine  right,  but  from  a  desire  to  keep  the  bishoprics  and  their 
revenues  in  the  hands  of  certain  influential  persons  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church  and  the  educational 
establishments  of  a  Presbyterian  country.  How  deeply  this  was  felt 
by  the  Church  is  evident  from  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly 
at  Perth  in  1572 ;  and  if  Knox,  in  face  of  this  ignoble  conduct  in  a 
worldly-minded  nobility,  might  have  been  tempted  occasionally  to  use 
severe  language  against  the  whole  system  of  the  three  orders,  nothing 
could  be  more  pardonable.  You  wish  bishops,  he  naturally  said,  to 
use  their  revenues  for  yourselves,  and  their  names  to  give  a  fiEur  colour 
to  your  despotism ;  we  would  rather  abolish  them  altogether  as  a 
punishment  for  your  servility,  and  as  a  fund  for  such  necessary  ex- 
penses as  belong  to  a  reformed  Church  and  school  establishment. 
Some  outbreak  of  this  kind,  natural  to  his  noble  mind,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  such  baseness  and  selfishness  in  high  places,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  as  follows : 

Vlir.  Bishops  or  Presbyters. 

Bishops  and  priests  !    No,  no  !  I  choose  to  stand 

On  brotherliood  of  equal  man  with  man. 
Like  holy  Paul,  what  time  he  gave  command 

To  the  brave  elders  of  the  Gospel  clan 
In  great  Diana's  city  to  pursue 

Their  work  with  godly  care.*     Nor  Pope  I  find, 
Xor  bishop  there  ;  and  to  his  pattern  true 

I  shape  my  doing  ;  not  to  pomp  inclined 
Of  mitred  heads  and  flannting  skirts,  to  catch 

The  gaze  of  gaping  fools,  and  where  I  go 
Behind  my  pridef  ul  coming  to  attach 

An  idle  rabble  itching  for  u  show. 
God's  truth  shines  like  the  sun  that  rules  the  day, 
And  scorns  all  gilded  trappings  for  display. 

Such  an  indignant  burst  of  what  now,  in  this  hour  of  quiet  re 
spection,  we  might  call  extreme  ecclesiastical  democracy  or  radical 

•  Acts  XX.  17  and  28.     Here  the  word  which  appears  in  onr  version  as 
is  the  same  as  that  which  in  Titus  i.  7  is  translated  "bishops." 
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WBB  greatly  justified  in  the  days  of  Knox,  by  what  bishops  had 
done  in  past  times,  and  were  doing  then,  and  were  forward  to  do 
in  the  century  immediately  following,  when,  in  significant  approval  of 
King  James's  motto,  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  they  lent  themselves  to 
stamp  the  name  of  God  on  the  infamous  conspiracy  of  the  Stuarts  to 
crush  freedom  of  conscience,  and  to  persecute  with  sword  and  faggot 
and  the  hangman's  rope  all  the  noblest  manhood  and  the  purest  saint- 
ship  of  our  country. 

One  scene  remains ;  his  death.  Tossed  through  a  stormy  life  at 
borne  and  abroad,  with  sorrows  of  heart  that  touched  him  more  than 
any  mere  bodUy  privations  in  French  galleys  or  elsewhere,  he  had, 
shortly  before  his  death  in  the  year  1670,  a  smart  shock  of  apoplexy, 
which  left  him  a  weakened  man.  He  lived  to  hear  the  murderous 
news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  France  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day ;  and  after  beholding  James  Lawson,  sub-principal  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  nominated  as  his  successor  in  the  Tolbooth 
Church,  Edinburgh,  on  November  26,  1572,  he  resigned  his  breath 
into  the  hands  of  his  Creator  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 


IX.  Death. 

Weary  and  worn  and  willing  to  depart, 

Bnt  worn,  thank  God,  with  worthy  work,  I  lie. 
With  one  warm  prayer  breatlied  from  my  failing  heart, 

That  as  I  lived  and  strove,  so  may  I  die 
For  Scotland's  jjood.     When  prince  and  jtriest  combined 

Tu  mar  her  Go.spcl  march,  and  choke  her  breath, 
I  thank  His  grace  who  mailed  my  purposed  mind 

With  ronnfnl  faith  that  takes  the  sting  from  death. 
And  now  farewell,  land  of  my  love  ;  for  thee 

A  troubled  linio  I  see,  and  may  not  hide. 
Faction  and  fend,  and  dark  conspiracy, 

Hatred  and  lies,  and  battle's  bloody  tide  ; 
I^ut  fear  them  not,  march  bravely  on,  and  be 
True  to  the  God  whose  truth  gave  strength  to  me  I 

-And  now  I   hope  every  real   Presbyterian  Scot  and  every  large-. 
^^^'^  Jted  Catholic-minded  Episcopalian  will  be  prepared  to  say  with  me  : 

X.  Farewell. 

Bless  thee,  brave  Knox  ;  my  soal  feeds  on  great  men, 

Not  on  far-wanderinp  spheres  or  curions  dust, 
But  on  a  strong  arm  braced  with  truth,  as  when 

Tljy  weighty  stroke  broke  through  the  gilded  crust 
Of  prieaily  creeds,  and  bared  the  lie  within. 

Be  tboa  my  euide.     1  lake  my  stand  on  Ihee 
As  on  a  rock,  and  when  the  blustful  din 

Of  billows  smites  the  clilf,  I  stand  on  thee. 
On  Knox  I  stand,  and  glory  in  his  name 

Who  made  the  Scot  wLse  by  pure  Bible  law, 
And  brought  the  Popish  jugglery  to  shame 

With  words  that  stirred  the  mjuI  with  holy  awe. 
Let  mitred  prjostfi  lord  it  o'er  feeble  Hocks, 
I  stand  a  freeman  when  I  stand  on  Knox. 

Joux  Stuart  Blackie; 
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MANY  explanations  will  be  given  of  the  failure  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  regain  its  old  ascendency  in  Great  Britain.  Local 
and  temporary  reasons  have  doubtless  been  influential  in  causing  the 
gain  or  loss  of  particular  seats.  But  serious  students  will  seek  a 
more  fundamental  cause  for  the  unwelcome  result.  And  in  this 
connection  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  a  significant  passage  by  a  far- 
sighted  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  of  1880-5  : 

"James  Mill  and  his  school  had  two  characteristics  which  have  uot 
always  marke<J  energetic  types  of  Liberalism,  and  perhaps  do  not  mark 
them  in  our  own  day.  TJie  advanced  Liberals  of  his  time  were  systematic^  atid 
they  were  constructive.  They  surveyed  society  and  institutions  as  a  whole  ; 
they  connected  their  advocacy  of  political  and  legal  changes  with  theoriet^ 
of  human  nature ;  they  considered  the  great  art  of  government  in  connection 
with  the  character  of  man,  his  proper  education,  his  potential  capacitie^. 
They  coidd  explain  in  the  large  dialect  of  a  definite  scheme  what  icere  their 

aims,  and  whither  they  were  yoiny Is  there  any  such  approach  t<> 

a  body  of  systematic  political  thought  in  our  own  day  ?      We  cannot  say 
that  there  is."  * 

The  absenqe  of  a  systematic  and  constructive  creed,  which  seemed 
to  Mr.  John  Morley  in  1882  so  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  Liberal 
party,  has,  in  1892,  brought  its  own  Nemesis.  For  the  first  time 
within  a  whole  generation,  neither  the  magic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
name  nor  the  shibboleth  of  "  a  great  historic  party,"  has  succeeded ^ 
after  a  long  spell  ofTory  rule,  in  regainiug  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  British  electors. 

But,  to  be  more  precise,  the  invertebrate  condition  of  the  Libera) 
party  at  this  moment  arises,  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  political  doC' 
trine,  as  from  the  presence  of  two  mutually  exclusive  economic  creeds. 

••  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  review  of  Bain's  "Life  of  James  Mill,"  Forinigltly  litrinr, 
voL  xxxi.  p.  503  (April  1882).     ItaUcs  added. 
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if  we  examine  the  present  coostltution  of  the  party  we  shall  find 
rithin  it  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  sections.  On  the  one  side  are 
be  older  men  who,  like  Mr.  Alfred  lUIngworth,  "  stand  where  they 
iid  in  lySO,'*  but  have  not  always  Mr,  Illingworth  s  honesty  in 
avowing  it.  Now,  in  1880,  the  Liberal  party  was  essentially  indi- 
It'^  ■  f  in  principle,  and  was  living  upon  the  remnants  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Manchester  school.  A  vague  belief  in  the 
ftving  grace  of  non-intervention  abroad  and  laissi'rfaire  at  home  was 
ed  only  by  a  practical  programme  of  the  extension  of  th« 
iise.  To  the  rising  desire  for  social  reform,  it  presented  no 
more  hopeful  solution  than  the  economic  negations  of  Nassau  Senior 
and  Fawcett. 

It  is  true  that  it  had  inherited  a  long  tradition  of  destruction  of  old 
ftbaseei,  but  it  was  weak  on  its  constructive  aide.  Here  it  uncon- 
Bciously  included  a  few  coliectivist  features,  notably  in  the  matter  of 
elementary  education.  But  the  social  ideal  of  the  older  Liberals, 
vhich  received  its  last  popular  expression  in  the  celebrated  "  unau- 
borised  programme"  of  1884,  was  essentially  of  individualist  type. 
The  object  of  all  the  social  refonns  proposed  by  Liberal  spokesmen  of 
bat  date,  authorised  or  unauthorised,  was  to  enable  the  artisan  to 
come  a  small  capitalist  and  the  labourer  a  small  landowner, 
'  Thre^  acres  and  a  cow  "  in  the  country  had  its  analogue  in  schemes 
bf  leasehold  enfranchisement  in  the  town.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
Existing  order  of  squires  and  captains  of  industry,  we  had  offexed  to 
lis  a  millennium  of  peasant  proprietors  and  small  masters.  Visions 
social  reform,  as  entertained  by  Liberal  statesmen,  began  and 
'ended  with  setting  free  the  exceptionally  thrifty  or  exceptionally  able 
workman  to  rise  out  of  his  class.  In  fact,  the  instinctive  hostility  of 
be  Liberal  capitalist  to  the  collective  control  over  industry  aimed  at 
by  trade  unions  and  factory  legislation,  was  only  one  indication  of 
heir  entire  misconception  of  the  dominant  aspiration  of  the  trade 
anion  leaders,  who  sought,  not  to  enable  a  few  men  to  rise  out  of 
beir  class,  but  to  raise  the  social  condition  of  the  class  itself.  But 
is  needless  to  describe  the  self-complacency  with  which  the  Liberal 
papitalist  delighted  in  reminding  the  working  man  of  all  the  future 
nihilities  of  self-advancement,  when  land  should  be  "  free,"  food 
lieap»  and  industrial  competition  unrestricted.  The  epics  of  this 
tfaitb  have  been  written  by  that  unconscious  corrupter  of  youth,  Mr, 
Samuel  »Smiles,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  most  of  us.  During 
be  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  18bO,  this  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  seems  unfortunately  to  have  learnt  nothing  and  for- 
en  nothing.  Its  political  formula  remains  to-day,  as  it  was  then, 
*•  the  best  Government  is  that  which  governs  least." 
Meantime,  however,  the  half-unconscious  political  strivings  of  the 
^working  class  organisations  have  found   increasing  expression  among 
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the  younger  politicians  in  the  Liberal   ranks.     It  has  become 
and  more  plain  that  the  facta  of  industrial  life  are  **  dead  against  ** 
the  realisation  of  the  individualist  ideal  of  each   man  becoming  hia 
own    master.      The    industrial    revolution,   with    its    aggregation 
production  into  ever  larger  enterprises,  has   rendered    it  practicallj 
impossible  for  the  workers   themselves  to   own  the   instruments  wit 
which    they    labour.       It    has    become   obvious    that    five-sixths 
the  population  of  Great   Britain  must  continue  to  be  hired  eervp.nti 
dependent  on  the  owners  of  capital  and  land  for  leave  to  earn  a  livingJ 
At  the  same  time  the  spread  of  economic  knowledge  has  made  it  plaia 
that  even  the  most  virtuous  artisan  cannot  dodge  the  law  of  rent^ 
and  he  is  therefore  left  face  to  face  with  the  grim  fact  of  this  colossa 
tribute  levied  by  ownership  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation,  withoat 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  render  any  social  service 
in  return.      It  is  the  growing  understanding  of  this  Kicardian  •'  law 
of  rent,"  oddly  enough,  which  has  revolutionised  London  politics,  and 
has   caused  the   hostile   indifference  with  which  the  artisan  in  other 
industrial  centres  is  coming  to  regard  the  old-fashioned  Liberalism  of  j 
his  employers.     The  outcome  of  this  new  ferment  is  the  formation  of 
an  incipient  collectivist  section  within  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  partyj 
to  which  now  belong  the  great  bulk  of  the  younger  men,  the  new-bom^ 
London  party,  and  the  principal  officials  of  the  Labour  movement. 

The  economic  creed  of  this  section  is  directly  antagonistic  to  the  older 
faith.      Its  aim  is  not  the  subdivision  of  property,  whether  capital  orj 
land,  but  the  control  or  administration  of  this  by  the  representative 
of  the  commnnity.      It  no  longer  demands  the  land  for  the  labour 
or  the  mine  for  the  miner,  any  more  than   the  school   for  the  school-'' 
master  or  the  sewer  for  the  sewer-man.      It  has  no  desire  to  see  the 
Duke  of   Bedford  replaced  by  five  hundred  little  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
under  the  guise  of  enfranchised  leaseholders ;  but  prefers  to  assert  the 
claim  of  the  whole   community  to   the    land,  and  especially  to  that 
"unearned  increment"  of  value  which  the  whole  community  creates. 
It  has  no  vain  dream  of  converting  the  agricultural   labourer  into  ft 
freeholder  farming  his  own   land,  but  looks  to  the  creation  of  pariah 
councOs  empowered  to  acquire  land  for  communal  ownership,  and  to 
build  cottages  for  the  labourers  to  rent-      Its  town  Utopia  is  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  successful  early  career,  though  not  of  his  political   — 
programme — unlimited  municipalisation  of  local  public  services,  and  a  — 
wide  extension  of  corporate  activity.     London  in  particular  has  canghti^:: 
op  the  old  Birmingham  cry  of  "  High  rates  and  a  healthy  city,"  bot 
with  a  significant  difference.      Our  modem  economists  tell  us  that  the 
first  proper  source  of   public   revenue,  for   a  growing   city  built   on 
private  land,  is  the  annual  tribute  which  the  owners  of  that  land  are» 
enabled  to  levy  upon  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.      Hence  the  nev 
demand   for  the  special  taxation  of  urban  land  valu 
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[little  understood  by  most  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  that  they  fondly 

Rgine  it  to  have  Bornething  to  do  with  the  division  of  rates  between 

ase^owner  and  occupier.     It  is  coming  to  be  remembered,  in  short, 

Benthara  himself,  the   great    father  of  Radicalism,  urged  that 

tation  need  not  be  limited  to  the   sapply  of  fands  for   the  bare 

ainiatrative    expenses    of    the    State,  but  that,  wisely  bandied,  it 

supplied    an   admirable   means   of  gradually   equalising  private 

ortanes. 

tThe  young  Radical  is,  in  fact,  an  empirical  Socialist  of  a  practical 
)e,  whose  face  is  turned  away  from  the  individualist  ideal  of  his 
here,  and  is  now  looking  hopefull}^  towards  a  period  of  ever-increas- 
f  collective  action.  He  is,  however,  generally  no  Utopion,  and 
klises  that  it  is  impossible  all  at  once  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  land  and  capital  of  the  community.  Where  direct  public 
li&tration  is  still  impracticable,  the  public  interest  has  therefore 
;  be  secured  by  collective  control  of  the  conditions  of  labour,  in  order 
I  prevent  the  standard  of  life  of  the  workers  from  being  degraded 
f  private  greed.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  extremely  valuable  manlle 
[Lord  Shaftesbury,  despised  by  the  older  Liberals,  is  now  the  joint 
itage  of  the  collectivist  Radicals  and  the  Labour  party.  Eight 
ours  Bills,  practicable  and  impracticable,  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
Mr,  Sydney  Buxton's  drastic  proposals  for  the  annihilation  of 
pwt^ating "  excite  the  undisguised  horror  of  the  older  Libera! 
[jitalists.  And  since  all  this  regulation  and  supervision  of  private 
erprise  is  burdensome  and  expensive,  the  presumption  of  the 
linger  Radicals  is  distinctly  against  individual  profit^making  where 
[is  possible  to  dispense  with  it,  and  their  political  formula  might 
oost  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  "  the  beat  Government  is  that 
llich  can  safely  and  advantageously  administer  most." 
[Now,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  either  of  these  two 
ols  of  political  thought.  We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
older  Radicals  of  the  individualist  type.  Their  splendid  zeal  for 
pittl  reform  as  they  knew  it  shines  out  like  a  beacon  of  encourage- 
pDt  amid  the  clouds  of  the  darkest  age  of  national  degeneration, 
beir  destractive  work  was  admirable,  and  the  bracing  educational 
ecb  of  their  \ngorou3  political  thinking  stands  in  marked  contrast 
with  much  of  what  is  called  statesmanship  to-day.  At  any  rate  they 
a  political  faith  in  which  they  believed  with  all  their  hearts,  a 
Jitical  principle  which  guided  their  footsteps  when  the  way  was 
rk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collectivists  of  to-day,  with  an  equally 
vent  faith,  claim  to  have  on  their  side,  not  only  the  political 
BQce  of  the  time,  but  also  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
'litical  party  might  do  well  with  either  creed,  but  will  never  find 
uble  permanently  to  combine  what  are  two  mutually  destructive 
of  social  life.      The  pre.sent  position  of  the  Liberal   party,  as 
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exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  heteiogeneons  Newcastle  ]yrogramma, 
is  that  of  an  almost  equal  poise  between  the  two  faiths,  and  betwis.^:> 
them,  Gladstonianism,  pure  and   simple,  has  fallen   to  the  groand  '— 
This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  chief  moral  of  the  General  Election. 

It  is  worth  while  examining  the  broad  lines  of  the  electoral  resolfa 
from  this  point  of  view.     The  Liberal  downfall  of  1886  represented  t 
sadden  loss  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagnos.     Th^sae 
Liberal  party  was  rent  asunder.     Whole  sections  of  the  middle  clat^K  s 
stood  aloof  from  the  polling  booths.     The  agricultural  laboorens  loe*^-^ 
in  a  moment  their  new-born  faith  in  political  regeneration.     Tb^^  e 
town  artisan  dropped  all  his  enthusiasm,  and  London,  in  particolar^^r 
went  cynically  hostile.     In  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  evei^      T 
device  has  been  used  to  rally  the  doubting  legions,  excepting  always   ^ws 
the  device  of  a  frank  and  consistent  adoption  of  either  political  faitliM  <i. 
The  individualists  in  the  party  have  been  steadily  retreating  before- 
the  ooUectivists,  but  the  retreat  has  not  been  a  rout.     The  resolt,  at- 
we  now  see  it,  is  that  success  has  followed  the  Liberal  ^Bg  just  in 
far  as  that  flag  ha?  waved  over  a   collectivist  programme.      In  ob»  jKS^ 
quarter  alone  have  we  completely  recovered  the  ground  of  1885,  an^  -^od 
in  that  one  quarter  alone  has  the  collectivist  side  of  the  Liberal  ■  "^ 
party  completely  triumphed  over  its  individualist  competitor.*     I^  ~^^ 
London  Liberalism  the  "  Tendon  programme  "  has,  notwithstandios.  -^i 
Home  Rule,  simply  swept  the  field,  and  every  London  Liberal  candi-  .Sr^- 
date  stood    pledged    to    a    far-reaching    programme    of    mnnicipa^^^*^ 
Socialism  which  had  not  a  single   representative  in  the  last  Libera -^^^^ 
Cabinet. 

The  rural  counties  have  done  next  best  for  Liberalism,  but  th^  ^^* 
Liberalism  here  was  again  essentially  of  the  collectivist  type.  Th^^  ^^^ 
drastic  revolutions  in  village  government  and  rural  economy  to  which^^ 
the  Liberal  party  is  now  committed,  go  far  beyond  the  utmost  visional'  ^^ 
of  the  extremest  Radical  of  188i,  but  their  significant  feature  is  the'^^  ** 
utter  casting  out  of  individualism  from  amongst  them.  We  hear  no-^^^^^ 
more  of  peasant  proprietorship,  and  candidate  after  candidate  has-^^^ 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  that  panacea  in  favour  of  the 
communal  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  the  communal  building  of  the 
labourer's  home.  A  largely  unconscious  collectivism  will  as  certainly 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  future  parish  councils,  as  it  was  of ' 
the  new  municipalities  created  fifty  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  the  quarters  in  which  the  dominant 
type  of  Liberalism  is  still  individualistic,  we  see  exactly  the  opposite 
results.  The  wind  which  has  stirred  the  dry  bones  of  London 
Liberalism  has  seldom  yet  penetrated  into  the  Liberal  caucus  of  the 

This  chnn^e  Ins  taken  place  within  four  years.  In  1888  the  apparent  hopelessoetti- 
jibonilism  in  London  on  ttie  then  programme  was  deccribed  in  a  pamphlet  hj  the 
ent  writer,  entitled:  "Wanted, a  Programme." 
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viQclal  towQ.  The  local  ralers  of  provincial  Liberalism  are  in  the 
in  the  same  prosperous  raannfacturera  and  successful  employers  of 
ar  who  piloted  the  party  to  victory  under  the  old  Hag.  And 
lordingly  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the  North  of  England  there 
no  sigQ  of  Liberal  rally.  Unlike  London,  the  result  of  the 
ctions  ijj  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  generally 
ughoat  the  NS'est  Riding,  is  not  "as  in  1885,"  but  ''  as  in  188(3." 
xmingham  and  the  Midlands  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to 
rt  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Radical  programme  for  the  inconsistent  and 
itating  *'  Glftdstonianiam  *"  which  was  all  that  the  Liberal  party  in 
lose  parts  otiVred  in  exchange.  The  fundamental  difference  between 
le  Liberalism  which  alone  tinds  favour  in  j^ondon  and  that  which 
|ill  passes  current  in  the  larger  provincial  towns,  could  not  be  more 
phically  marked  than  by  the  diHerence  in  the  election  results. 
r  do  these  come  as  a  surprise  to  close  observers.  Inquiry  among 
de-iirion  secretaries  and  other  working-class  leaders  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  would  long  ago  have  revealed  a  very  startling  disbelief 
in  the  Liberalism  which  was  being  "run  "  by  their  employers,  and  an 
otter  refusal  to  take  any  ti*ouble  to  secure  a  triumph  for  the  little 
capitalist  oligarchy  in  each  town  which  was  choosing  the  candidates 
and  dictating  the  programme.  And,  finally,  the  open  opposition  of 
J  the  Scotch  official  Liberals  to  the  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  Scotch 
^■lembers  of  even  a  single  Labour  representative  has  inflicted  a  direct 
^Bss  upon  the  party  of  three  seats,  besides  co-operating  with  the 
^Bdsejjtablishment  question  to  prevent  the  gain  of  many  others. 
^H  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  support  this  general  view  of  the  electoral 
^^baalts  by  many  particular  instances.  The  returns  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Morley  are  personal  defeats  for  mere  Gladstonianism,  as 
sig-niticant  as  they  were  unexpected.  The  dwindling  Liberal  majorities 
Leeds  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  Sir  James  Kitson  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
fathers.  The  lesson  of  Newcastle  and  Uateshead,  Hexham  and 
^ocktou  will  not  be  lost  on  Dr.  Spence  Watson.  Mr.  R,  D.  Holb 
^^11  recognise  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attack  Liverpool  Toryism 
•^H  a  merely  "  Gladstonian "  programme.  Lancashire  Lineralism 
a  overhauling,  and  if  we  are  ever  successfully  to  attack 
'^^mingham  an  entirely  new  line  of  battle  must  be  chosen.  The 
'ibour  revolt  on  the  north-east  coast  and  in  the  West  Riding  has 
Actually  **tlared  up"  only  at  Middlesboroagli  and  liradford,  bub  its 
♦ff<ict8  are  to  be  traced  in  a  far-reaching  working  class  inditlerence  to 
ty  which  is  a  significant  new  feature  in  the  politics  of  these  parts. 
Sootland,  it  will  be  noted  that  official  Liberalism  failed  to  maintain 
*  seat  which,  oven  in  the  depths  of  188G,  Mr.  Cuniiinghame 
faham'a  Socialism  wrested  from  the  Torit-s. 

And   if   we   turn  to  particular  sides  of  the  Liberal   programme, 
e  contrast  is  no  less  striking.      The  fissure  between  the  individualiat 
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and  the  collectlvist  in  the  Liberal   ranks   comes  ont  most  obvtOQslyJ 
on  the  land  question.     It  is  signiJicunt  that  the  only  Liberal  se 
lost  in  London  was  that  of   Mr.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  the  President  of^ 
the  Leaseholds  Enfranchisement  Association.      All   but  one   or  two  of 
the  London  Liberal  candidates  had  expressly  discarded  this  plank  in 
the  Newcastle  platform  ;  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  Devonport,  whicbj 
suffers  even  more  than  the  Metropolis  from  landlord  rapacity,  gave 
brilliant  victory  to  Mr.  E.  J.  C.   Morton,    a  determined  collectivia 
opponent  of   the  policy  of  converting  leaseholders  into  freeholders.^ 
If  we  turn  to  the  wider  and  more  theoretic  aspects  of  the  question, 
we  see  a  similar  result.      The  pet  organisation  of  the  individualis 
Liberals    was   the   Free   Land    League,    with    its    ideal    of   peasant 
proprietorship.      Now  nearly  a  score  of  avowed  *'  land  nationalisers  "^ 
enter    the    House  of  Commons,   whilst  the  members   of    the    Fr 
Land    League    have    been    defeated   in    all    directions.       In    North 
Dorset  indeed,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  the  chief  exponent  of  the  benefit 
of    "  free    land,"   actually   failed    to    retain   a  Liberal    seat.      M&nj 
candidates  were   wise   enough  to  put  quietly  in  the  fire   the  poster^j 
distributed   by  Mr.    Arnold's  society,   bat  these  were  conspicuouslyf 
displayed  in  support  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladabone's  candidature  for  North  | 
Leeds,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  majority  sank  from  2250  in  1886» 
to  353  in    1892.,     In   London,  again,  by  far  the  largest   majorities^ 
were  secured  by  Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.   Keir  Hardie,  who  stood  as 
avowed  Socialists,  and  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  whose  views  are  really  i 
scarcely  less  coUectivist  than  theirs.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Broad'] 
hurst,  the  typical  working-class  leader  of  the  old  individualist  typej 
and  Sir  Horace  J)avcy,  who  regards  the  very  idea  of  laud  national- 
isation with  horror,  simply  gave  away  working-class  constituencies  to 
opponents  whose  views  were   less  rigidly  antagonistic   to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  artisans.     In  Scotland,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  sacrificed^ 
a  Radical  seat  by  his  obstinate  support  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker,  a  raoderat^^ 
Liberal  of  the  old  school,  who  was  standing  for  Perth  in  open  defiance 
of  the  local  Liberal   Association.     This,  by  the  way,  contrasts  oddly 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  denunciation  of  the  candidates  elsewhere  who) 
were  ignoring  the  local  party  organisation.      But  then  not  even  the] 
most  daring  flight  of  imagination   could  include  Mr,  Parker  amon(t 
Labour  candidates,  for  whom  alone  official  Liberal  reprobation  seema 
to  be  reserved. 

The  case  of  Perth,  indeed,  is  curiously  typical  of  the  whole  position,  I 
The  failure  to  the  Liberal  party  in  so  many  places  to  regain  its-l 
majority  has  been  due,  as  at  Perth,  to  a  divergence  between  the  older 
and  newer  sections  of  the  party.  Only  in  a  few  instances  have  there' 
actually  been  duplicate  candidatuxes.  But  where  the  individualist 
section  has  been  exclusively  in  command,  there  has  usually  been,  as  iaj 
the  North  of  England,  no  Liberal  rally.     The  general  adherence  o| 
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the  leaders  of  the  party  to  the  older  faith  has  deprived  them  of  the 
magic  of  leadership,  and  seriously  damped  the  party  enthusiasm.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sii'Charles  Ruasell'd exceptionally  coUectivist  programme 
won  for  him,  in  Sooth  Hackney,  the  only  personal  triumph  which  the 
electoral  battle  has  yielded  to  any  member  of  the  front  Opposition 
Bench.  Generally  speaking,  the  piebald  character  of  the  results 
reflects  an  equally  piebald  complexion  of  the  party  opinions.  The 
Liberal  electors  ha^e  been  appealed  to  in  a  Babel  of  inconsistent 
tongues,  and  they  have  not  unnaturally  given  an  incoherent  response.* 
Liberalism  stands  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  present  divided  counsels  can  bring  nothing  but  defeat.  Patch 
up  our  quarrels  as  we  may  in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy,  we  go 
to  battle  seriously  weakened  by  the  fundamental  breach  in  our  own 
naks.  The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  a  deliberate  and  final 
choice  between  the  two  schools  of  thought.  The  Liberal  party  will 
never  again  stir  widespread  popular  enthusiasm  until  it  finds  its  own 
sottl,  and  puts  on  the  armour  of  a  genuine  political  faith.  We  must 
once  more  become,  to  recur  to  Mr.  Morley's  pregnant  words  of 
1S82,  systematic  in  our  thought  and  constructive  in  our  proposals. 
Above  all,  we  must  arrive  at  a  common  agreement  as  to  what  are  our 
aims  and  whither  we  are  going. 

^ow  there  are  two  alternative  courses  open  to  us  to  achieve  this 
result.     We  may,  in  the  first  place,  decide  to  harden  oar  hearts  to  the 
yoang  men  amongst  us,  and   raise  again  the  drooping  standard  of 
economic  individualism.      This  would  involve  an  immediate  purge  of 
tb©  party  programme,  into  which  all  manner  of  fragments  of  collec- 
ts vi^m  have  lately  been  inserted.      The  '*  P^xtension  of  the  Factory 
A.cts  "  (involving,  as  the  authorised  leaflet  now  tells  us,  the  legal  re- 
aponsibility  of  employers  for  the  homes  of  their  out- workers ),  must  of 
cc>a.r8e  be  omitted-      London  must  be  left  to  sink  back  into  the  slough 
^f  Toryism  from  which  the  Liberal  attack  on  ground  rents  has  rescued 
^t.       The  future  parish   councils  must  be  rigorously  debarred  from 
cfiUectivist  experiments  with  the  property  of  the  landlords.     There 


■  tit  subject  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  recrtuJeecence  of 

has  marked  this  cmapaigu.     Electkin  petitionB  have  gone 

-'  ..L^iij.-ii  .  ,. u  iiii.iuce  on  this  fact,  systematic  use  appears  i^^  have  been  made 

"^  *h«  fwwer  of  the  purse  by  at  least  one  threatened  interest.     The  "  Election  Fund  " 

"•  ClOn,(i*)<»,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  brewers  and  publicans,  is  an  oininniis  new 

re  in  Eoji^lish  politics.     We  are  at  present  in  (he  very  honeymoon  of  Dcniocracy, 

u'e  Tct  tn  learn  to  what  base  uses  it  may  be  turned.     It  behoves  as  to  resist  the 

:'icrican  politicid  evil,  and  it  might  well  be  considered  whether  a  smujl 

II  should  not  be  created  to  inquire  into  this  fund,  and  the  way  it  vvcs 

ij  .1  Commission  as  that  which  sat  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

to  send  for  book*  and  papers,  wnuld,  even  if  no  ulterior  action  were  taken, 

warning  to  corporate  evaders  of  the  Corrupt  Priictices  Act.     Some  of  the 

of  the  Fnnd  were  legitimate  enough.     The  very  eflectivo  "brewers'  posters" 

l*er«?  «fT  well  displayed  in  the  Northern  towns  were  fair  political  argument.    But 

Ual  of  evidence  of  wide<spread  corrupt  practices,  and  mucfj  that  points 

io  organisation  from  a  centre.     A  itoyal  Commission  would  be  the 

br«  Bicana  ui  ttopping  any  growth  of  this  department  of  "  the  new  electioneering." 
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mast  be  no  more  coquetting  with  the  legal  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  lalwur,  whether  amont^j  ralhvay  men  or  miners.  And  though  a 
strict  atlherence  to  this  revival  of  our  old  creed  wonld  leave  our  social 
policy  somewhat  negative  and  barren,  we  might  be  able  to  regain 
oar  virility  as  a  party  by  a  fervent  adhesion  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  self-help,  and  the  bracing  effect  of  industrial  competition.  More- 
over, a  few  positive  proposals  would  still  remain  to  us,  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  setting  free  the  man  of  superior  capacity  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  capitalists,  either  as  a  peasant  farmer,  or  as  a  shopkeeper  who  has 
enfranchised  his  leasehold.  And  by  the  very  slightest  use  of  the 
collective  organisation,  we  might  even,  through  a  scheme  of  National 
Insurance,  enable  the  exceptionally  thrifty  man  to  secure  a  pen-I..ti  iti 
his  old  age,  at  the  partial  cost  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren. 

Unfortunately    the   positive    proposals   of   the   individualibt    cre-d 
have  already  been  annexed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  persistent  aud 
far-reaching  intiaence  in  the  Midlands  is  plainly  due  to  his  poaseasion 
of  a  constructive  programme  of  his  own,  which  he  has  known  how  to 
impose  on    Lord   Salisbary's  Government.     It  is,  indeed,   a   policy 
Admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  the  last  bulwark  of  the  propertied  class, 
and  we  may  yet  see  it  consciously  taken  up  as  the  creed  of  modern 
Conservatism.      For  what  better  bodyguard  could  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
desire  than  a  circle  of  enfranchised   leaseholders,  or  the   Duke  ol— M^i* 
Devonshire  than  an   increasing  number  of  that  steadily  diminishin 
olass,  the  Cumberland  *'  statesmen  "  ?     And  how  could  our  snccessfu 
capitalists   more  cheaply  "insure"  their  wealth  than   by  bribing 
select  few  of  the  more  energetic  working  men  with  old  age  annuitie 
subsidised  by  the  whole  community  ? 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain's   priority  in  this   field,  and   Mr.  Balfour  i 
philosophic  readiness  to  accept   any  harmless   redistribution  of 
orumbs  of  wealth  among  the  aristocracy  of  labour  would  not  be 
worthy  reason  why  Mr.  John  Morley  should  desert  the  teaching  ofc 
Professor  Fawcett.      Far  graver  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  an} 
Liberal  reversion  to  a  consistent  individualism.      It  is  no  small  draw — 
back  that  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  are  rapidly  ceasing  to  believ^^ 
in   any  siich  creed,    and   that   both  parties  have  long   since  left  ol 
acting  upon  it,     The  whole  of  the  constructive  social  legislation  o 
the  last  fifty  years,   in  spite   of   the   professions   of  both    poUtictT 
parties,  has  been  almost  entirely  collectivlst  in  character.     We  ma; 
continue,  but   should  find  it  hard  to  reverse,  this  tendency  to  n  con- 
stant growth  of  public  administration  and  a  steady  increase 
lative  control  over  private  enterprise.      And  it  wonld  be  i 
for  Liberal   leaders  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  avowed  r 
of  all  the  Labour  organisations,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  Libera 
party,  are  now  deliljerately  collectivist  in  character,     llie  citidel  «.» 
individuftlist  Liberftlism  ta  h^tng  lM«j»ppfi  on  all  b: 
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forces.  }so  observer  can  ignore  the  powerful  assault  of  the  miners, 
oaw  being  imitated  by  the  a biq nitons  railway  men.  But  even  in  Tory 
Lancashire  the  United  Textile  Workers  Association  knows  how  to 
secure,  by  political  pressure  on  both  parties  alike,  exactly  what 
increased  stiingency  of  legislative  control  it  sees  lit  from  time  to  time 
to  impose  on  I^ancashire  employers.  And  if  we  look  to  another  aspect 
of  collectivism,  we  note  that  it  is  now  many  years  since  land  nationali- 
sation became  almost  a  standing  annual  resolution  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congrees,  whilst  a  fierce  resentment  of  private  ownership  of  mining 
royalties  has  just  thrown  all  Durham  into  a  flame.      In  short,  any 

E    attempt  by  the  Liberal   leaders  to  "  stand  where  they  did  in  1880  " 
would  mean  the  shrinking  np  of   their    party    into  as   impotent  a 
parliamentary  *'  group  "  as  the  little  knot  of  "  National  Liberals  "  in 
the  (jrerman  Reichstag, 
Bnt  we  may  always  rely  on  the  political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst  to  prevent   any  such   disastrous  contingency.      In   truth,   the 
awing  of  the  wage-earners  towards  a  vague   Socialism   is   already  far 
too  strong  to  permit  of  any  overt  contradiction.     The  practical  choice 
lor  the  official  Liberals  is  not  whether  they  will   revert   to  the  indi- 
Tidnalism  of  their   youth,    but  whether   they  will    lead  a   reasoned 
systematic   coUectivist  movement,  or  humbly  accept  the   spasmodic 
and   empirical   Socialism   into  which   their   party  is  steadily  drifting. 
It  is  somewhat  undignified  for  prominent  statesmen  to  be  perpetnally 
pleading  ignorance  of  industrial  problems  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
efeps  towards  their  solution.     And   this   virtual   abdication  of  intel- 
^t^otoal  leadership  is  fraught  with  great  dangers  to   the   commonweal. 
^Ijt.  Gladstone  observed  a  few  years  ago  that  he  was   afraid  that  we 
'^'Grv  on  the  eve  of  a  time  of  political  quackery.      But   if  the  trained 
•-■^■t^lligences  of  the   medical  world   persistently  refused   to  study  our 
^is^^ises,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  quacks  stepped   in  to    give  ns 
*'**^ir  diagnosis  and  undertake  the  treatment.      If  the  Durham  miners 
^*^> — <3ay  are  shouting  for  such  an  economic  absurdity  as  the  oholitLon  of 
'^^it^ing  royalties,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  long  ago  recognised  the 
**^^^-<l  for  a  revision  of  this  private  monopoly  of  an  essentially  national 
^*'X>perty,   but   who  took  no  steps   to  direct  public  opinion   towards 
*'*i^  proper  reform.     And,  in  another  field,  serious  public  injury  may 
^^tilt  from  the  now  inevitable  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour   in 
'^'Rlily   organised  trades  if  the  problems  of  the  sweated   industries, 
^*^tJh  their   unprotected  home-workers,    are    not    at    the    same  time 
***5ectnally  grappled  with.*     The  nominal  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 

,.  ,,r.linr-r.    ofipjtalist  usc  of  "foreign  competition"  as  au  argument  against 

:lar  trades  may  be  ;jrroundIe5.s  enough,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that, 

:iion  of  the  "law  of  comparative  cost,"  we  do  run  some  risk  of 

.  aiidiilj  Lnnipered  lodustrA'  replared  by  a  fret;  and  "sweated  "  trade,  unless 

lit  with  in  a  rnrrp»pondinp^  way.     To  transform  I/eeds  from  a  great  enginoor- 

iio  manafacturo  of  low-class  clothing   for  export. 

iient  of  the  conversion  of  the  Amaleamated  Societ'?' 
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will  incur  a  grave  responsibility  if  they  permit  the  collectivrisfc  move 
ment  to  go  on  without  either  effective  opposition  or  real  intellectual' 
guidance. 

So  much  for  the  possible  alternatives  to  a  frank  acceptance  of  thfl 
cuUectivifit  ideal.  Supposing,  however,  that  our  leaders  are  prepared 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  grovT" 
ing  legions  of  social  reformers,  what  steps  should  they  take  ?  Thd| 
final  abandonroeut  of  such  obsolete  survivals  as  ''  free  land  "  and 
leasehold  enfranchisement  would  be  the  tirst  outward  and  visible  sig 
of  their  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  For  the  statesman,  instead  of 
constructing  ladders  whereby  a  few  might  escape  from  th©  social 
degradation  of  the  masses,  would  deliberately  set  himself  to  consider, 
with  all  the  aid  of  political  science  and  economic  investigation,  how 
the  resources  of  the  community  could  best  be  used  to  raise  tha^ 
standard  of  life  throughout  the  whole  nation.  Practical  constructive  S 
proposals  would  once  more  be  the  outcome  of  systematic  thought,  and' 
a  definite  and  consistent  programme  of  social  reform  could  be  laid 
l^efore  the  electors.  To  such  political  reconstruction  two  practical 
objections  present  themselves.  It  will  be  urged  that  all  this,  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  Parliamentary  business,  is  a  mere  counsel  ofj 
perfection.     Moreover,  Home  Rule  stops  the  way. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  reassure  the  faint-hearted  reader  who  ha 
all  along  been  conscious  of  a  sneaking  fear  that  this  elaborate  ex- 
planation of  Liberal  losses  is  beside  the  mark,  and  that  the   Ulster 
Convention  had  more  to  do  with  Mr.  John  Morley's  defeat  at  New- 
castle than  his  opposition  to  the  Labour  movement.     Doubtless  many 
members  of  the  lower  middle  class,  with  their  anti-Catholic  bias  and 
supreme  belief  in  *'  the  proprieties,"  are  still  terrified  at  the  prospect 
Popish    ascendency,    and  offended  at  the   lack   of  political    decoruc 
exhibited  by  the  Irish  factious.     But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  encou 
th©  timid  Home  Kuler,  I  would  assure  him  that  very  little  intimacyl 
with  working-claas  organisations  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
the  virtual  collapse  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  in   the  north  country  and 
other  industrial  centres,  is  due  to  any  misgiving  as  to  the  educationa 
effect  of  democratic  self-government  on  the  Irish  race.     To  the  New- 
castle engineer  or  the  Middlesborough  ironworker  Home  Rule  appearSw 
in  most  cases,  no  less  a  **  past  issue  "  than  it  did  to  the  London  i 
during  the  County  Council  election. 

In  ft  sense,  indeed,  we  may  regard  Home  Rule  as  the  cause  of  on 
misfortunes.  What  has  lost  us  working-class  votes  is  no  theoretia 
objection  to  Irish  self-government,  but  a  daily  increasing  suspicio 
that  the  Home  Rule  question  is  being  used  by  Liberal. landlords  and 
capitalists,  not  to  say  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  as  a  means  of  8tavio| 
off  the  far  more  deeply  reaching  social  reforms  which  would  other 
wise  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Radical  party.     It  is  unnecessar 
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^lefer  to  the  successfnl  way  in  which   Mr.  Chamberlain  has  harped  on 

lis  string.      But  the  able  speeches  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Mid- 

ftds  would  have  been  less  convincing  if  they  had  not    unibrtunately 

Da  seconded  by  men  high  in  authority  in  the  Liberal  party,  whose 

idea  it  has  been  to  insist  that  the  thoughts  of  Liberal  statesmen 

Bst  be  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Irish  question.     In  short,  what 

have  to  combat  in  the  working-class  electorate  is  not  hostility  to 

Dme    Rule    itself,  it  is  a  growing  fear  that    the   Liberal   leaders 

using  the  pretext  that  "  Home  Kule  stops  the  way  "  as  a  cloak 

their  fundamental  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  social  reform 

legislative  action. 

I  But  the  Irish  Question  cannot  be  pushed  on  one  side,  and  it  mnst 

erefore  be  mode  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  it  without 

Itogelher  abandoning  English  social  reform.     Now  without  presum- 

to  map  out  a  detailed  Parliamentary  programme  for  the  next  two 

ikrs,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  suggest  a  practical  way  of  combining 

immediate  purpose  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  wider  aims  of  his 

lldctivist  followers. 

[The  obstruction  to  a  Home  Rule  Bill   may  well  destroy  the  best 
rt  of  the  session  devoted  to  it,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of 
3s  may  then  force  a  dissolution  sooner  than  we  should  like.     But 
the  Liberal  leaders   should   really   determine  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
ame    which  would  enlist   all   the  collectivist    forces    under  their 
aner,  it  is  quite  possible   to  make  arrangements  which   will  enable 
to  be  done  without  delaying  the   Home  Rule  BUI   by  a   single 
ar.      Assuming  that  this  great  measure  must  devour  most  of  the 
rliamentary  time  of   1893,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  preliminary 
Autumn  Session  in  1892  ? 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  would,  of  course,  not  be  introduced  in  such 
^  Autumn  Session,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  may  well  require 
H^h  rest  and  consideration  before  embarking  upon  his  Herculean 
^hc.  But  whilst  the  Premier  is  recruiting  his  strength  and 
^kparing  his  Bill,  his  colleagues  might  be  left  to  carry  out  those 
Brt8  of  a  general  collectivist  programme  with  which  he  does  not 
iBpire  to  deal. 
,  The  more  the  idea  of  an  Autumn  Session  is  looked  at,  the  more  it  will 
aend  itself  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  over- 
king  at  least  some  of  the  arrears  of  legislation  before  again  appealing 
Khe  electors.  A  brief  sestion  in  October  and  November  might  well 
devoted  to  two  of  the  most  important  of  these,  both  of  which 
of  the  greatest  political  urgency.  A  short  and  practically  non- 
tttentious  *'  Bill  to  Amend  the  Local  Government  Act,"  in  the 
tioa  of  freeing  the  London  County  Council  from  its  absurd  legal 
era,  ought  to  be  rnpidly  pressed  through  its  second  reading,  and 
to  a  Grand  Committee  for  detailed  elaboration.     At  the  same 
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will  incur  a  grave  responsibility  if  they  permit  the  coUectiviat  move 
ment  to  go  on  without  either  effective  opposition  or  real  iutellectti 
guidance. 

So  much  for  the  possible  alternatives  to  a  frank  acceptance  of 
collectivist  ideal.      Supposing,  however,  that  our  leaders  are  prepar 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  grov 
ing  legions  of  social  reformers,  what   steps  should   they  take  ?     TIj 
final  abandonment  of  such  obsolete    survivals  as  *'  free    land " 
leasehold  enfranchisement  would  be  the  first  outward  and  visible  ai^ 
of  their  inward  and  spiritual  grace.     For  the  statesman,   instead 
constructing  ladders   whereby  a  few  might  escape   from   the   socia 
degradation  of  the  masses,  would  deliberately  set  himself  to  consider, 
with  all  the  aid  of  political  science  and  economic  investigation,  he 
the   resources   of  the   community   could   best  be    used   to   raise  th 
standard  of  life  throughout  the  whole  nation.      Practical  constructiu 
projx>sala  would  once  more  be  the  outcome  of  systematic  thought,  aiK 
a  definite  and  consistent  programme  of  social  reform  could  be  tfi 
before  the  electors.     To   such  political  reconstruction  two  practic 
objections  present  themselves.     It  will  be  urged  that  all  this,  in  ti 
rough  and  tumble  of  Parliamentary  business,  is  a  mere  counsel 
perfection.     Moreover,  Home  Rule  stops  the  way. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  reassure  the  faint-hearted  reader  who  In 
all  along  been  conscious  of  a  sneaking  fear  that  this  elaborate  ej 
planation  of  Liberal  losses  Ls  beside  the  mark,  and  that  the  Ulst 
Convention  had  more  to  do  with  Mr.  John  Morley's  defeat  at  New 
castle  than  his  opposition  to  the  Labour  movement.     Doubtless  man 
members  of  the  lower  middle  class,  with  their  anti-Catholic  bias  ac 
supreme  belief  in  "  the  proprieties,"  are  still  terrified  at  the  prospect 
Popish   ascendency,   and  offended  at  the   lack   of  political   decora^ 
exhibited  by  the  Irish  factions.     But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  encoar 
the  timid  Home  Ruler,  I  would  assure  him  that  very  little  intimacy' 
with  working-class  organisations  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  idea 
the  virtual  collapse  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  in    the  north  country  ao 
other  industrial  centres,  is  due  to  any  misgiving  as  to  the  education! 
efFect  of  democratic  self-government  on  the  Irish  race.     To  the  New 
castle  engineer  or  the  Middlesborough  ironworker  Home  Rule  appea 
in  most  cases,  no  less  a  "  past  issue  "  than  it  did  to  the  London  ar 
during  the  County  Council  election. 

In  a  sense,  indeed,  we  may  regard  Home  Rule  as  the  cause  of  on 
misfortunes.     What  has  lost  as  working-class  votes  is  no  theoretl 
objection  to  Irish  self-government,  but   a  daily   increasing  suspicia 
that  the  Home  Rule  question  is  being  used  by  Liberal. landlords 
capitalists,  not  to  say  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  as  a  means  of  atav 
off  the  far  more  deeply   reaching  social   reforms   which  would  otbc 
wise  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Radical  party.     It  is  unnecessary 
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refer  to  the  aoccesaful  way  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  harped  on 
this  fltring.  But  the  able  speeches  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Mid- 
lands would  have  been  less  convincing  if  they  had  not  unfortunately 
been  seconded  by  men  high  in  authority  in  the  Liberal  party,  whose 
one  idea  it  has  been  to  insist  that  the  thoughts  of  Liberal  statesmen 
must  be  exclusively  occupied  with  the  Irish  question.  In  short,  what 
we  have  to  combat  in  the  working-class  electorate  is  not  hostility  to 
Home  Rale  itself,  it  is  a  growing  fear  that  the  Liberal  leaders 
•TO  nsing  the  pretext  that  '"  Home  Rule  stops  the  way  "  as  a  cloak 
for  their  fundamental  lack  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  social  reform 
by  legislative  action. 

But  the  Irish  Question  cannot  be  pushed  on  one  side,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  made  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  it  without 
altogether  abandoning  English  social  reform.  Now  without  presum- 
ing to  map  out  a  detailed  Parliamentary  programme  for  the  next  two 
years,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  suggest  a  practical  way  of  combining 
the  immediate  purpose  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  wider  aims  of  his 
coUectivist  followers. 

The  obstruction  to  a  Home  Rule  Bill  may  well  destroy  the  best 
part  of  the  session  devoted  to  it,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lorrls  may  then  force  a  dissolution  sooner  than  we  should  like.  But 
if  the  Liberal  leaders  should  really  determine  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gramme which  would  enlist  all  the  coUectivist  forces  under  their 
banner,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  arrangements  which  will  enable 
this  to  be  done  without  delaying  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  a  single 
lour.  Assuming  that  this  great  measure  must  devour  most  of  the 
-Parliamentary  time  of  1893,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  preliminary 
-Autumn  Session  in  1802  ? 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  would,  of  course,  not  be  introduced  in  such 

Autumn  Session,  and  Mr.   Gladstone,  indeed,  may  well  require 

rest  and  consideration  before  embarking    upon  his  Herculean 

ask.       But    whilst    the    Premier    is    recruiting    his    strength     and 

preparing  his  Bill,  his  colleagues  might  be  left  to  carry  out  those 

ts  of  a  general  coUectivist  programme  with   which  he  does  not 

iLspire  to  deal. 

The  more  the  idea  of  an  Autumn  Session  is  looked  at,  the  more  it  will 

amend  itself  to  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  over- 

ttg  at  least  some  of  the  arrears  of  legislation  before  again  appealing 

the  electors.     A  brief  session  in  October  and  November  might  well 

devoted  to  two  of  the  most  important  of  these,  both  of  which 

of  the  gri'atest  political  urgency.      A   short  and   practically  non- 

r^nf^rif  ioag    '*  'Q{\\  to  Ameud  the    Local    Government  Act,"   in   the 

of  freeing  the  London  County  Council  from  its  absurd  legal 

l^'U«rs,  ought  to  be  rapidly  pressed  through   its  second  reading,  and 

feferr^'^  *•  ^  n  rand  Committee  for  detailed  elaboration.      At  the  same 
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time,  the  Hoase  itself  might  grapple  with  the  '*  Registratioa  and 
Conduct  of  Elections  BUI,"  which  will,  of  course,  include  simulta- 
neous polling,  payment  of  election  expenses^  second  ballot,  and  the 
**  recognition  of  the  principle  of  payment  of  members,"  whatever 
may  be  meant  by  that  Gladstonian  phrase. 

If  there  ia  one  change  in  the  law,  above  all  others,  which  Liberal 
members  are  bound  to  get  made  before  another  dissolution,  it  is  tbia 
amendment  of  the  registration  of  voters  and  the  machinery  of  elec- 
tions. Bat  the  registers,  which  will  be  in  force  up  to  the  end  of 
1893,  are  already  being  prepared,  and  if  the  new  Registration  Bill 
is  delayed  even  until  next  year's  session,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
bring  the  new  system  into  operation  before  Midsummer  1804,  at  the 
yery  earlieat.  Meanwhile,  every  bye-election  under  the  preeeot 
arrangements  will  be  intensifying  the  resentment  of  the  ordinaiy 
citizen  at  the  unholy  juggle  now  played  with  his  vote,  and  his  auger 
against  the  Government,  which  undertook  *'  ages  ago "  to  remedy 
his  grievance.  Moreover,  if  the  Hill  be  deferred  until  the  liome 
Rule  session,  the  two  Houses  may  be  in  &harp  conflict  over  Irish 
legislation  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  con- 
tentious reform  would  then  inevitably  share  the  fate  of  the  larger 
measure.  Candidates  and  party  managers  would  find,  aa  in  1S84,  a 
general  election  once  more  upon  them  without  any  of  the  long-  \ 
promised  electoral  reforms  actually  in  operation.  On  every  ground 
it  is  important  that  the  necessary  adjustment  of  our  electoral 
machinery  should  be  made  in  an  immediate  Autumn  Session.  Nor 
is  the  way  at  present  clear  for  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  even  in  the  session  of  1893.  The  Daily  Chronicle^  which  has 
during  this  campaign  brilliantly  seized  the  position  of  leading 
Liberal  organ  in  the  press,  has  very  properly  drawn  attention  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  first  repealing  Mr.  Balfour's  Coercion  Act,  before 
submitting  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  invite  the  English  Libt^ral-Unionists  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ulster  to  transfer  to  an  Irish  National  Government  those 
exceptional  powers  of  administrative  and  police  tyranny  now  vested 
in  Dublin  Castle.  The  first  Irish  business  of  the  Cabinet  must 
therefore  necessarily  be  the  repeal  of  the  Coercion  Act,  and  this, 
with  various  incidental  administrative  reforms,  may  well  take  np  the 
whole  available  time  of  the  new  Chief  Secretary  during  his  first 
session.  All  the  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  a  preliminary 
Autumn  Session  should  at  once  clear  away  this  and  other  public 
business  before  grappling  with  the  Home  Rule  problem. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  by  those  who  dwell  itt  the  high 
places  of  Liberalism  that  either  registration  reform  or  the  frveiaig 
of  liOndou  will  be  accepted  by  the  common  man  as  any  adeqnato 
instalment  of   the  collectivist   programme.       Hoth    these    measarea, 
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at  and  important  as  they  are.  fall  under  the  class  of  reform  of 
ftstitotional  machinery,  and  tinkerings  of  the  constitutional  machinery- 
longer  win  the  vote  either  of  the  working  man  or  of  the  flhop- 
er.     A  farther  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect  collectivist 
aciples  will,  however,  be  at  hand.      Let  the  Home  Rule  Bill  devour 
Uhe   1893  Session  as  much  as  it  may,  there  must  always  be  time 
a  Budget,  and   much  will   depend   upon  its   character.      Nothing 
done  more  harm  to  the  Liberal  reputation  for  sincerity  than  the 
fortunate  failure  of  the   Cabinet  of  1880-5  to  carry  out  any  one 
Bat  fiscal  reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people.    The  Liberal 
remment  of  1892  will  be  largely  judged  by  its  first  Budget.     Nor 
this  popular  judgment  unfair.     Jklr.  Goschen,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer,  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  surplus. 
Liberal  successor  will  be  subject  to  no  such  limitation.     For  the 
at  reforms  of  taxation,  to  which  the  Liberal  party  is  committed, 
re    nearly  all   the    inestimable    advantage  of   making  their  own 
pluses.     It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  balance  in  hand  in  order  to 
able  to  increase   the   Death   Duties,  to  reform  the  Land  Tax,  to 
Inate  the  Income  Tax,  or  to  obtain  some  contribution  from  ground 
lues,  mining  royalties,  or  the    unearned  increment.     Any  one  of 
reforms,  if  grappled  with  in  the  serious   intention  of  shifting 
incidence  of  taxation,  would  enable  an  immediate  abolition  of  the 
doty  and  the  other  taxes  on  food,  as  well  as  provide  the  absolutely 
Jispensable  financial  relief  for  the  London  ratepayer  and  the  neces- 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  members  of  a  new  Parliament,  in 
this   should  unexpectedly  come  into  being  before  the  end  of  the 
metal   year.      Indeed,   it  may  well   be  that  the  only  practical  way 
[  carrying  payment  of  members  in  this  short-Uved  Parliament  is   by 
erting  the  necessary  item  in  the  estimates,  and  providing  the  amount 
I  the  first  Budget.     The  financial  proposals  of  the  new  Chancellor 
rthe  Exchequer  will  therefore  be  diligently  scanned  by  the  Radical 
working  man  eager  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  particular  pledge. 

A  Budget   of  this  kind,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  no  accidental 
surplus   or  deficit,  can,  if  the  Cabinet  really  wish  it,  be  at  once  put 
^  hand,  but  the  task  will  certainly  not    be  undertaken   unless   it   is 
•iously  meant  by  the  actual  leaders.      Any  ordinary  Chancellor  of  the 
chequer  will  shrink,  if  he  can,  from  what  Coleridge  called   "  the 
olerable  toil   of  thought,"  and  take  refuge,  as  happened  between 
BO  and  188-^,  in  the  inglorious  ease  of  pennies  up  or  down   in  the 
3me  Tax.     But  in  the  Liberal  Government  finance  will  have  to 
recognised  as  a  very  important  part  of  Cabinet  politics,  not  to  be 
fcndoned    to  the  chance   vagaries  or  indolence  of   the    particular 
lidter  who  may  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  Lack  of  Parliamentary  time  may  stand  in  the  way  of  much  farther 
tion,  though  facilities  can  certainly  be  given  to  private  members 
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to  pass  an   Eight  Hours'  Bill  for  miuers  and  railway  men,  and 
the   special   amendment   of  the  Factory  Acts   reijaired  to  pat  do' 
sweating,  which  now  stands  first  on  the  list  of  social   reforms  »c3 " 
cat-ed  by  the  million  co-operators.     Nor  need  the  House  of  l>>rdg 
left  in   idleness  whilst  the  Commons   are   busy.      But  with  a   sfci' 
existence  before  them,  the  Liberal  party  must  mainly  be  prepat-i : 
themselves  by  inward  searchings  for  a  life  to  come.     They  musfc- 
ready,  when    the   time  comes,   to   appeal  to  the  country  on  sucli 
systematic  and  constructive  programme  of  social  reform  as  that    A^-^: 
which  Mr.  Morley  was  yearning  in   1882,   and  which  is  now  offer 
only  by  the  collectivist  creed.      The  *'  division  of  labour  in  politics 
{to  use   Mr.   Gladstone's   phrase   when  heckled  about   "sweating"^ 
unfortunately  seems  at  present  to  keep  the  Liberal  leaders  bnsy 
jnst  those  parts  of  their  programme  in  which  the  working  man  is 
interested.     This  absorption  will  have  to  give  way  to  at  least  a  work-j 
ing    acrjnaintance  with    such    inglorious   details   as  the   need  for  a| 
^linistry  of  Labour  and  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Factory  Tn-| 
spection    Department ;    the  abolition  of   the  doctrine  of  "  commoa  J 
employment"  and   the   amendment   of  the    law   of  conspiracy;  the 
feasibility  of  universal  old  age  pensions  (which  is  mainly  a  ma 
of  finance)  ;  the  thorough  reform  of  the  Poor  Law ;  the  taxation  and 
public  regulation    of  mining  royalties  and  way-leaves  ;   the  j^rant 
facilities  to  local  bodies  freely  to  acquire  land  for  all  public  purposes  i 
the  wide  extension  of  local  corporate  activity  in  the  interests  of  th« 
poorest  class  ;  and  the  manifold  problems  which  will  be  presented 
the  mnnicipalisation  of  the  village. 

To  sum  np,  the  task  of  the  liberal  statesmen  is  at  the  present  time 
not  merely  to  frame  a  Home  Role  Bill,  but  to  occupy  themselves  ii^fl 
forming  out  of  the  vague  and  frequently  inconsistent  Socialism    o9^ 
their  constituents  a  systematic  collectivist  programme  to  be  put  before 
the  country  in  1803.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  any  such  programme 
would  be  worse  than  useless  unless  it  were  the  outcome  of  a  genuine 
conversion  to  the  collectivist  faith.    To  asklMr.  Gladstone,  for  instani 
to  out-trump  Mr.   Chamberlain's    National  Insurance   by  Univi 
Pensions,  would  indeed  be  a  degradation  of  politics,  unless  we  cou 
first  convert  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  doctrine  of  the   moral   responsi- 
bility of    the   community   for  the   well-being   of    its   aged   workers. 
There  is  no  hope  of  true  leadership  of  the  working  class  from  politiciani 
who  are  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  old  individualist  ideal.      Bo* 
with  the  abandonment  of  a  worn-out  creed,  the  ugly  precepts  of  self- 
advancement  and  "  rising  out  of  your  class,"  would  gv7Q  place  in  th 
speeches  of  our  statesmen  to  a  more  generous  advocacy  of  the  religion 
of  public  service.     Social  honours  would  be  reserved,   not  for   thti 
snoceasful  employer  of  sweated  labour,  or  the  wealthy  appropriator  of 
other  men's  inventions,  but  for  the  faithful  official  of  the  communityt' 
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whether  his  service  had  been  rendered  to  a  trade  union  or  a  co- 
opemtive  society,  to  the  municipality,  or  to  the  State.  Onr  whole 
'  edacational  system,  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University, 
I  would  teach  the  energetic  and  ambitious  young  man  to  seek  advance^ 
[■ment,  not  in  becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  successful  business,  but  in 
I  rising  to  high  office  as  the  faithful  servant  of  his  Parish  or  County 
I  Council. 

And  the  political  moral  of  the  elections  is  that  no  complaisant 
aooeptance  of  new  shibboleths  will  serve  our  end.  If  the  Liberal 
party  is  once  more  to  become  a  great  **  instmment  of  progress,"  of  the 
collectivist  programme  must  be  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  social  equality,  and  a  genuine  belief  in  industrial  democracy. 
For  Bentham  and  James  ]\Iill  a  fervent  faith  in  merely  political 
freedom  sufficed.  But  that,  fortunately  for  us,  is,  through  the  vitalising 
spirit  bequeathed  by  those  giants,  now  a  past  issue.  The  problem 
of  our  own  time  is  to  secure  for  the  whole  community  not  political 
hat  economic  freedom.  We  must  frankly  recognise  that  our  task  is  to 
couvert,  by  the  aid  of  the  English  genius  for  representative  self- 
government,  a  political  into  a  social  democracy.  In  this  way,  and  in 
!iis  way  alone,  can  the  Liberal  party  equip  itself  once  more  with  a 
Btematic  and  constructive  political  faith,  and  learn  to  "explain  in 
tiie  large  dialect  of  a  definite  scheme  what  are  its  aims  and  whither 
is  going." 

Sidney  Webb. 
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THE  General  Election  which  has  just  been  concluded  has  1mm 
o£  the  most  stoutly  contested  electoral  battles  of  recent 
In  1868  the  Liberals  swept  the  board.    In  1874  the  Conserrataves  won 
ohiefly  through  the  disaftection  of  the  Nonconformists.     In  IS80  tba 
Qladetoniuns  swept  the  Jingoes  oat  of  the  field.     The  election  of  18d5|  j 
tho  first  under  which  all  male  householders  voted,  was  fought 
in   the   dark.      There  were  two  Liberal  programmes  in  the  field,  Uw 
authorised  and  the  unauthorised  ;   both  were  subsequently  sfaelred  Sat 
a  brand  new  Home  Rule  programme,  of  which   no  one  had  heatd  or 
read   during  the  election.     In   1S8G   the   Unionist  victory  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  Liberal  abstentions,  and  it  has  not  been  till  ihi&  jcat 
that  the  two  parties  have  really  had  a  straight  stand-up  fight  all  mkng 
the  line.     The  result  is  extremely  interesting.      It  has  disap 
many  expectations,  and  confounded  many  calculations.      But 

.  the  first  of  the  General  Elections  in  which  the  whole  eleoHmie  

\iten  polled  out.     There  has    been  no  skoUung  in  Urn  tenti  as  in  V 
1874  and  in  1880.     Each  aide  has  done  its  lerel  best.     Tbe  mbI 
result    has    been    considerably    disappointing   to    many    an    ai^eni 
poUtictan  and  political  meteorologist ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  bj  aD  as 
a  remazkably   fiuthfol  register  of   the  present  halance   of 
opinion  npoa  the  poUtiesl  iasoee  of  the  hour. 

Tlie  General  Election  bas  followed  the  excellent  rale  of  rea 
now    being  gradoally    haidened    into  a  Cons^titutiooal 
mhiA  the  rival  putiee  snooeed  each  other  altemafeBky  in 
Street.    Tliegreatdoctnneofswing-swBag— one  side  m,tb»i 
oat> and  rwr  vrrai — hasaomaoyadrantageatiiat  itwiU  not  bsi 
if  it  cboold  beoooe  an  aooepted  n      '      ^  crar  anwnttea 
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breoB  in  the  cricket-field, will  then  each  have  their  innings  in  turn, 

"except  on  those  rare  occasions  when  an  Opposition  has  done  so  excep- 

nally  badly  as  to  practically  compel  Ministers  to  serve  a  second  terra. 

this  means  the  country  always  has  at  its  command  an  alternative 

^binet  of   experienced    administrators.    The  Opposition  is  always 

Badied  by  the  consciousness  that  it  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  unJer- 

ke  the  responsibility  of  Government,  and  Ministers  are  always  more 

on   their  good   behaviour   than   they  are   apt  to  be  when  they  can 

^Icnlate  confidently  upon  a  second  or  third  consecutive  term  of  ofiice. 

Buch  also  may  be  said  for  the  arrangement  which  secures  to-  men, 

exhausted  by  six  years  of  the  heavy  collar  work  of   administration , 

a  corresponding  period  of  comparative  leisure.     The  strain  of  a  double 

P*''Tm  would  under  present  conditions  be  too  much  for  most  con- 
tations,  and  if  we  want  to  have  the  Empire  well  administered,  we 
ght  not  to  break  down  the  health  of  those  who  have  to  administer  it. 
The  only  serious  objection  that  can  be  taken  to  this  pendulum 
theory  of  the  working  of  our  electoral  system  is  that  it  tends  to 
stroy  the  premium  offered  by  the  old  plan  for  success  in  the  govern- 
ftnt  of  the  realm.  If  every  Cabinet  is  to  be  doomed  to  extinction 
every  Genei^al  Election,  whether  its  record  is  good,  bad,  or 
Jifferent,  the  great  incentive  to  well-doing  will  be  weakened,  if  not 
Btroyed. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  if  every  General  Election  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  electors  will  lose  interest  in  the  polls,  and  a  heavy  blow 
will    be    struck   at    the    chief    security   for    good    government,    the 
Bn  attention  which  citizens  take  in  the  election  of  their  rulers.    The 
Bwer  to  these  objections  is  not  far  to  seek.     Even  if  the  Govern - 
&nt  always  goes  out.  the  desire  to    minimise  the  majority   of  its 
cesBor  will  always  be  sufficiently  potent  to  make  an  administration 
lioos  to  do  its  best.     As  for  the  electors,  there  is  always  the  local 
personal    interest   in    their  own  particular    elections   which   is 
bt  seriously  aflected  by  the  question  of  a  change  of  administration, 
the  sporting  interest  in  the  election  is  not  materially  diminished  if 
question  to  be  decided  is  not  the  colour,  but  the  dimensions  of 
be  majority.      Certainly  the  recent  election  tells  strongly  in  favour 
\  this  argument.      Never  has  any  election  been  more  hotly  contested, 
ever  have  so  many  millions  come  up  to  the  poll ;  but  seldom  or 
fever  did  any  Government  go  to  the  country  with  a  greater  certainty 
defeat.     The  only  question  was  the  amount  of  the  Gladstonian 
majority.     The  Pnll  Mull  GazcUr,  after  a  very  careful   study  of  the 
fe-electioQ6,  arrived  at  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  the  majority 
puld   be   91.     The   Times,  after  a   carefiil  study  of  the  local  con- 
tions  in  each  constituency,  calculated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
linajority  of  48.     There  was  no  electoral  prophet  who  ventured  to 
iicipate    a    majority    for    Lord    Salisbury.       We    all    knew    that 
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Mr.  (iiliulstoue  would  have  a  majority.  Bot  that  did  rot  in  the  least 
K'ssoii  tho  iiiten»st  in  the  struggle  or  the  exciienenr  which  was 
gi'iioratitl  iu  the  wustituencies. 

VVitli  I  ho  i^onorrtl  rv'sult  of  the  late  elections  no  one  can  quarrel. 
ulllKm»;li  tluiv  aiv  prol>t\bly  few  who  would  not  wish  thar.  in  some 
(l(!(iiil>t,  tlu>  iHtllini;  hud  been  different.  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  has 
UHvivi'd  its  ilismissid,  but  it  departs  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

'rill-  omiJiMimity  with  which  this  result  is  regarded  even  bv  Con- 
MMviitivi's  is  iluo  to  tho  tjrowth  of  a  very  sensible  estimate  of  the 
ti»iin»uriilive  iim^orttuuv  of  many  of  the  party  issues,  and  at  the  same 
liiiii^  lo  tlio  Htivuly  apprv^ximation  of  both  parties  to  the  same  general 
primipli'H  i«l'  poUcv  titul  of  administration.  There  is  no  longer  an  old 
'riii-\  i»itrtv.  luvsmso  there  is  no  longer  any  but  a  d«*mocratic 
(oiiMlihiotiov.  In  old  times  the  Tories  could  ahvay>  rely  upon  the 
•in  .ItHMulio  i-leinont  in  the  wustituencies  to  hold  the  democratic  flood 
ui  I  lunk  N«»N\  there  is*  nothing  left  in  the  nature  of  a  check — only 
III"  lloiia^  of   liOixls.  which  is  assuming,   somewhat  unex|>?ctedly,  a 

I iiiHii   of  floater   iutluence   than  Radicals  deemed  possible  twenty 

v«'.n'i  .i^M.  MoiUH\  although  Home  Kulers  and  Unionists  call  them- 
MPlvr  s  l»\  ililVoitMit  names,  they  all  play  to  the  same  galleiy  ;  and,  apart 

I llio  Illicit*  sliiblwlothsof  the  caucuses,  there  is  very  little  difference 

li.ltviMMi  ilti«  |iit>gttimmes  of  the  rival  candidates.  No  one  advocates 
.111^  olIuM  jHiliev  but  that  of  i>eace,  social  legislation,  and  reform. 
Tim  i|Mi>ii«lunt  .lingo  pu'ty  makes  it  their  chief  claim  for  a  renewal 
I.I  ..niiUiliMUMt  thiit  f\>r  six  years  l^ord  Salisbury  has  kept  the  Empire 
•i)  |ut.ii..,  .iiul  (liiit  the  tranquillity  of  the  East  has  not  been  disturbed 
l.r  •!  .liii^'lii  iiiiiinuloi'staiuling  with  Russia.  In  social  legislation,  Sir 
l,.l«it  U'kiqI  In  iiiin-i'  mlvaucwl  than  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  In  the  demo- 
ii.iM.iiii^i  ..r  I.Tiil  ^jt»vonuueut,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  quite  as  advanced  as  Mr. 
M..1I..V  Tli.«  fid  tjiunt  that  the  Tories  have  found  the  Whigs 
lmiltii«(^  •mil  Ihi\o  run  a\\ay  with  their  clothes  is  no  longer  a  taunt. 
Tli..  ll.tilU'iU  iiio  oul>  tiH*  glad  to  facilitate  this  appropriation  of  their 
H.tnlii.lM.  wliii  li  n  rA>ns)*iv*uously  displayed  and  not  in  vain  upon  the 
iiiikifiitt  ••!  <l>o  mlMinoiii^  tide. 

li.  «i«<(ilil  !••«  1111,1  ml  not  to  recognise  the  service  which  the  Liberal 

|||iiMiii>tl.t  luiu>  i«'iidpi>Hl    in   \vrmeating  the  Conservative  ranks  with 

|(.i>li><tl  piJiu  •I'lo-'       However  tnueh  the  schism  in  the  Liberal  party 

\%\n\  •"•  ili.|»l«'nd.  ii  liHi  (dnu«Mt  Uvn  a  pure  gain  from  the  point  of 

\\x\\\    I'l     iJ'iilt-  aI    I'to^rowii.      The    Liberal  Unionist   weakened  the 

Undit  lil  |iml.\.  '*'«!  !>''  I'<^''  utterly  destroyed  root  and  branch  the  old 

'|W\litui  uM'«i>**i-  ^^huli    the    IvHilieal   party  was  organised   to  6ght. 

IV  \rt>ti**  *'l  "'"*  '»«>(«»"'»tie  iHtlitical  brake  was  curiously  illustrated 

w    i^s\  iiuiiiiiiai>    oliiu-k    wliioh  the   Free-trading  Liberal  Unionists 

Hkiivsl  uMiu  Uiii  I  'iotiHtl  ii>uiNt  tendencies  of  Lord  Salisbury.     The  only 

tn|Ok  \ik^  ^nilitpil  by  the  Uitntings  manifesto  in  favour  of  retaliation 
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was  the  Gladstonian.  The  Home  Rulers  were  able  to  exhume  the 
big  loaf  and  the  little  loaf  from  the  obscurity  to  which  they  had  been 
relegated,  and  Birmingham  mournfully  attributes  the  loss  of  twenty- 
five  seats  to  the  resurrection  of  this  time-honoured  weapon  of  party 
warfare.  As  the  net  result,  the  Prime  Minister's  appeal  was  summarily 
silenced,  and  the  country  was  assured  that  the  Unionists  were  as 
zealous  Free-traders  as  the  Radicals. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  we  come  to  the  general  out- 
come of  the  appeal  to  the  country.  There  are  some  salient  features 
which  leap  to  the  eye  at  once.  There  are  others  not  so  conspicuous, 
which  may  be  found  to  be  more  important.  Taking  the  former  first, 
they  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

1.  The  personal  discomfiture  inflicted  upon  the  two  great 
champions  of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  in  the  elections  of 
Midlothian  and  of  Newcastle. 

2.  The  signal  demonstration  of  the  ascendency  of  Birmingham 
in  the  Midlands,  afforded  by  the  capture  of  Liberal  seats  at 
Wednesbury,  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and  Lichfield  ;  and  the 
signal  failure  of  all  the  Gladstonian  assaults  upon  the 
Unionist  stronghold. 

3.  The  utter  collapse  of  the  Pamellites,  who  will  not  number 
more  than  nine  members  in  the  new  Parliament. 

1.  The  sweeping  majorities  by  which  the  miners  everywhere 
carried  the  candidates  whom   they  supported,  even  when,  as 
in  one  notable  instance,   their  nominee   was  a  man  whose 
candidature  has  been  denounced  as  an  outrage  on  the  moral 
sense   of  the  country  by  all  the  leading  representatives  of 
British  Christendom. 
5.  The  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  a  Labour  group,  nominally  Liberal,  but  primarily  pledged 
to  subordinate  the   Imperial  and  general    interests   of  the 
nation  to  the  demands  of  a  class. 
-*^Xiese  are  on  the  surface.  Every  one  has  seen  them  and  commented 
^    tlem.     Nor  can  there  be   any  dispute  about  the  fact  of  their 
^     ^^"tence. 

^C*lie  more  serious  questions,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  polls,  are 
^^^^   easily  dealt  with. 

^Mien  will   differ   intensely   according   to   their  temperament  and 
^^^rests  as  to   what  the  election  proves.     But  there    are    certain 
^^-^Hgs  that  stand  out  clearly  enough. 

1.  The  political  balance,  self-command,  and  resolution  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rulers,  which  enabled  them  to  retain  all  but  four 
of  the  eighty-five  seats  they  held  in  1886,  notwithstanding 
the  split.  The  practical  elimination  of  the  Pamellite  con- 
tingent is  equally  notable. 
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2.  The  comparative  indiflerence  of  the  English  electorate 
Home  Rule.  Here  and  there  there  was  enthiisiaam  for  the 
Irish  cause,  but  Home  Rule  had  gone  off  its  old  form^ 
Electors  voted  for  it  as  a  duty,  but  they  did  not  hanker  after 
it.  The  Irish  split,  the  revelations  of  Committee  Room  loj 
the  Ulster  Convention,  all  combined  to  make  it  difficult  to  get 
up  steam  about  Home  Rule. 

3.  The  success  of  the  Liberals  was  greatest  where  Home  Rul« 
was  pushed  least.     We  got  back  to  *'  as  in  1885  "  in  Londor 
where  the  contest  was   chiefly  on  the  Jjondon  programme  A 
in  the  mining  districts,  where  the  labour  question  was  fore-j 
most ;  and  in  Wales,  where  everything  was  subordinated  to 
Disestablishment.  ' 

4.  The  heaviest  polls  of  the  Unionists  were  taken  where  opposition 
to  Home  Rule  was  made  thoir  chief  battle  horse,  notably  i^H 
the  Midlands,  in  Newcastle,  in  Midlothian,  and  in  Leeds,        ■ 

5.  In  contrast  to  Ireland,  Scotland  has  displayed  all  the  electoral 
faults  from  a  Liberal  point   of  view.      She  has  thrown  awayj 
seats   by  encouraging  divisions.     She    has   reduced   Liberal 
majorities,  and  she  has  failed   to  return  to  the  standard 
1885,  by  11   seats.     Whether  this  is  due  to  the  effect  which"' 
the  appeal  of  Ulster  has  had  upon  the  United  Presbyterians,  or 
whether  it  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  increasing  alamti 
of  the  Kirk  at  the   approach  of  Disestablishment,  remains  tc 
be  seen. 

The  science  of  political  meteorology  or  the  art  of  prognosticating 
the  result  of  a  General  Election  from  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  bye-* 
elections,    has  been   somewhat   discredited  by  the  General   ElectioD 
According  to  the  all  but  unbroken  sequence  of  120  bye-elections,  oi^ 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  House,  we  were  to  have  been  "  as  in  1.885," 
that  is  to  say,  we   were   to   have  a   majority  of   170,    including  iht 
Irish.      Instead  of  the  polls  bringing  out  this  result,  we  have  only  a 
majority  of  12.      It  was   admitted,  however,  by   the   exports  that  noj 
data  existed  for  estimating  the   growth  of  a  Liberal  revival  in  th< 
Midlands,  and  the  more  cautious  prophets  contented  themselves  witi 
a  majority  of  100.     We  have  not  half  that.     Yet   the  bye- election 
were  not  reversed.     We  only  lost  three  of  the  seats  that  we  had  won^j] 
and  as  we  regained  Doncaster,  the  result  at  the  General  Election  w« 
practically  in  1*2U  constituencies  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  byes.     Th©| 
following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  voting  of  1892   as  compare 
with  the  way  in  which  the  seats  were  divided  in   1885,  in  188(j, 
at  the  dissolution  : 
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1885. 

'Libenla.     Com. 

335        232 


1866. 

LibenUs.    Unlonitti. 

192         375 


Diasolution. 

Liberals.    Unionists. 

217         350 


1892. 
Liberals.    UDionists. 
276         291 


567 

567                                 567 

567 

Lib.  maj.  103 

...     Uii.  maj.  183       ...     Un.  maj.  133 
England. 

Un.  maj.  15 

246        219      . 

..       126        329         ...         145        320 

197        267 

465 
Lib.  maj.    27 


27 


465 
Un.  maj.  203 


23 


465 
Un.  maj.  175 


Wales. 


26 


465 
Un.  maj.  71 


28 


30 

30 

30 

30 

Lib.  maj. 

24 

..    Lib.  maj.  16 

...     Lib.  maj. 
Scotland. 

22 

Lib.  maj.  26 

62 

10      . 

43          29 

46 

26 

51          21 

72 

72 

72 

72 

Lib.  maj. 

52 

..    Lib.  maj.  14 

Lib.  maj. 
IRELAND. 

20 

Lib.  maj.  30 

85 

18      . 

84         19 

85 

18 

80          23 

103 


103 


103 


103 


'ome  Rale  maj.  67      Home  Rale  maj.  65     Home  Rule  maj.  67      Home  Rale  maj.  57 


420        250 


Total  fob  the  Thrbb  Kingdoms. 
276        394         ...         302         368 


356 


314 


'  ab.  &  H.  R.  maj.  170      Un.  maj.  118 


Un.  maj.  66 


Lib.  maj.  42 


This  shows  pretty  clearly  how  things  stand.     Instead  of  *'  as  in 
^85  "  all  round,  it  is  only  in  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  London  that  we 
•':re  np  to  the  standard,  as  the  following  fignres  show : 


1885. 

1892. 

Lib.          C. 

Lib.         C. 

Wales  . 

.     27           3 

28         21 

London 

.     25         3G 

25         36 

Lancashire  . 

.     19         39 

23         35 

Elsewhere,    however,   we    are    much    below    the    1885   standard. 

^^cotland  has  only  a  Liberal  majority  of  30   instead  of   52,  Ireland 

^if  57  instead  of  QT,  while  in  English   boroughs   we  are   16   below 

'^lie  standard,  and  in   English   counties  we  have  not  come  up  to  the 

Xnark  by  32.    The  following  list  of  constituencies  which  have  changed 

•  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  for  convenience  of  classification,  is  included  thronghout  as 
^  Liberal.  He  was  elected  as  an  anti-Gladstonian  in  1885,  as  a  I'arnellite-Gla^stonian 
In  1886,  and  as  an  anti-Parnellite  Gladstonian  in  1892. 
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sides  at  the  election  is  interesting,  the  comparison  always  being  made 
between  the  result  in  1886  and  the  result  in  1892  : 


Seats  gained  by  Liberals  in  1892  which  were  held  by  Unionists 
in  1886  : 

ENGLAND. 


U. 
V. 


U. 
II. 


U. 


Boroughs. 

Boston 

Bradford,  East 

Bristol,  North 

Burnley  * 

Camberwell,  North 

Coventry.     1885,  C.» 

Devonpoi-t  (2).     1885,  C. 

Durham  City.     1885,  C. 

Finsbury,  Central 

Grimsby 

Hartlepool  * 

Hereford  City 

Hull,  East 

Islington,  West 

Kensington,  North.     1885,  C. 

Lambeth,  Kennington.  1885,  C. 

North.   1885,  C. 
Lincoln  City 
Monmouth  District 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newington,  West.     1885,  C. 

„  Walworth.  1885,  C. 

Oldham  (2).     1885,  one  C. 
Peterborough.     1885,  C. 
I.U.  Portsmouth  (2)* 
Reading.     1885,  C. 
Salford,  N.     1885,  C. 
Southampton  (1).     1885,  C.» 
Southwark,  Bermondsey 
St.  Pancras,  North* 
Stafford 

Stockport  (1).     1885,  C. 
Tower  Hamlets,  Bow  <k  Bromley 

„         Limehouse.  1885,  C. 

„         St.  George's.  1885,  C. 
West  Ham,  North 

„  South 

Whitehaven.     1885,  C. 
Yarmouth.     1885,  C. 


U. 


U. 


Counties. 
U.  Beds,  N.,  Biggleswade 

Cambs,  W.,  Chesterton.    1885,  C. 
N.,  Wisbech  ♦ 
U.  Cheshire,  Northwich  * 

Cumberland,  Egremont.   1 885,  C, 
U.  Derby,  E.,  Chesterfield 
XJ.  Devon,  N.,  South  Molton.* 
U.        „      N.W.,  Barnstaple 
U.        „      W.,  Tavistock 
U.  Durham,  S.E. 

„         Houghton-le-Spring 
Essex,  Maldon 
Gloucester,  Mid,  Stroud 
„        Cirencester  t 
Lanes.,  N.,  N.  Lonsdale.  1885,  C. 
„  Accrington 

Darwen.     1885,  C. 
TJ.      „      N.E.,  Rossendale* 
„      S.E.,  Middleton 
„        „      Eccles.     1885,  C* 
„       S.W.,  Ince.     1885,0. 
Leicester,  Mid,  Loughborough 

„  S.,  Harborough* 

Lincoln,  W.,  Gainsborough 
„         E.,  Louth 

Spalding.     1885,  C.» 
Norfolk,  Mid 
„        N.W. 
„        E. 
Northampton,  S.     1885,  0. 
Oxon,  Mid,  Woodstock  * 
Somerset,  N.     1885,  C 

„      Frome 
Suffolk,  N.W.,  Stowmarket  ♦ 
„       S.E.,  Woodbridge 
U.  Wilts,  N.,  Cricklade 

„      E.,  Devizes.     I885,  C. 
U.  Worcester,  N.,  Oldbridget 

Yorks.  E.  Rid.,  Buckrose.  '85, 
U.        „     N.W.  Rid.,  Skipton 
U.        „     S.W.  Rid.,  Colne  VaU< 
U.        „  „        Doncaster 


*  Scats  won  on  bye-elections,  and  held  (except  Woodstock  and  Doncaster). 
t  Gained  by  conversion  and  held  at  General  Election. 
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Boroughs. 
OamarvoQ  District* 
Pembroke  District 
U.  Swansea  Distric  t 


Counties. 
Radnorshire.     1885,  O. 


BUROHS. 

U.  Ayr  Burghs  * 

U.  Falkirk  District 

TJ.  Glasgow,  St.  Rollox  t 

U.  Greenock 

U,  Inverness  District 


SCOTLAND. 

Counties. 
Argyllshire 
U.  Ayrshire,  South 

Dumbartonshire.     1885,  C. 
U.  Forfarshire 
TJ.  Inverness-shire 

Lanark,  Govan.     1885,  C* 
U.  Roxburghshire 


Seats  gained  by  Unionists  in  1892,  which  were  held  by  Liberals  in 
i886: 

ENGLAND. 


Boroughs. 
Barrow  J 
Newcastle  (1) 
Nottingham,  W. 
Eochestert 

Scarborough.  1885,  C. 
St.  Pancras,  "West 
Stockton 
WalsaU 

Wednesbury.     1885,  C. 
Wolverhampton,W.  (1)  1885,  C. 
York(l) 


Counties. 
Dorset,  North 
Northumberland,  Hexham. 
Stafford,  Lichfield 
Wilts,  S.,  Wilton.*     1886.  C. 


Montgomeiy  District 


Glasgow,  Camlachie 

Edinburgh,  W.f 

Perth 

Wick  District 


WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lanark,  N.W.     188.^),  C. 


IRELAND. 


Belfast,  W. 

Dublin  City,  St.  Stephen's  Green 


Dublin  County,  South 
Fermanagh,  N. 


"^he  following  is  a  list  of  the  seats  which  the  Gladstonians  ought 
lave  won,  bnt  which  they  did  not.     Fci'  contruy  however,  it  will 


>^ 


Been  from  the  entry  C.  1885  in  the  preceding  list,  that  we  have 


^^Xi  many  seats  to  which  on  the  1885  standard  we  had  no  right. 


*  Gained  at  bye- election  and  held.  t  Gained  by  conversion  and  held, 

t  Gained  on  bye-elections. 
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Seats  held  in  1885,  which  we  lost  in  1886  and  did  not  regain  in 
1892: 

ENGLAND. 


Boroughs. 
Barrow 
Bath  (1) 
Bury 
Bristol,  S. 
Chelsea 
Chester 
Clapham 
Dudley 
Grantham 
Hastings 
Ipswich  (2) 
Islington,  E. 

„      s. 

Kidderminster 
Nottingham,  S. 
Penryn  and  Falmouth 
Salford,  W. 

„     s. 

Salisbury 
St.  Pancras,  E. 
S. 
Stepney 
"West  Bromwich 


Counties. 
Bucks,  Mid,  Aylesbury 
Chester,  Macclesfield 

„       Hyde 
Cornwall,  Truro 
„        Bodmin 
„        St.  Ives 
Cumberland,  Penrith 
Derby,  W. 
Devon,  Totnes 

„     Torquay 
Dorset,  E. 

„     s. 

Essex,  S.W.,  Walthamstow 
Gloucester,  S.,  Thombuiy 
Hereford,  Leominster 

„        Ross 
Hunts,  S.,  Huntingdon 
Lanes.,  Stretford 
„      Prestwich 
„      Southport 
Salop,  N.,  Newport 
„    Mid,  Wellington 
„    S.,  Ludlow 
Somerset,  E. 
Stafford,  Leek 
„      W. 
„      N.W.* 
„      Handsworth 
Suffolk,  N.,  Lowestoft 

„       S.,  Sudbury 
Warwick,  Nuneaton 
„        Stratford 
Wilts,  N.W.,  Chippenham 

„    Wilton* 
Worcester,  Droitwich 

„        E. 
Yorks,  Richmond 
„      Ripon 


Burghs. 
Edinburgh,  West* 
Glasgow,  Central 
„       Tradeston 


SCOTLAND. 

COUNTIBS, 

Ayrshire,  N. 
Dumfriesshire 
Lanark,  Partick 

,.      s. 
Peebles  and  Selkirk 
Perthshire,  W. 
Renfrewshire,  E. 


1886  U.,  but  members  later  converted  to  Home  Role. 


be  loss  of  the  seat  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  the  doing  of 
astU  Chionich,  Mr.  Cowen  s  paper,  whicli  has  at  last 
in  gratifying  tho  dearest  wish  of  its  proprietor's  heart. 
f  the  Liberal  majority  from  52  in  Scotland  in  1 885  to  30  in 
yell  as  the  diminution  in  the  majority  in  Midlothian,  would 
idlcate  that  the  daily  droppings  of  the  Scotsman  and  the 
Terald  are  beginning  to  wear  away  even  Scottish  granite, 
land,  we  won  all  the  seats  Mr.  Schnadhorst  marked  for  his 
ure  did  not  calculate  to  lose  any.  That  we  lost  so  many  is 
loudly  asserted,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  electioneering 
he  disposal  of  the  publicans.  A  purse  of  £100,<J00,  it  is 
raised  by  the  brewers  to  protect  their  property  from  confis- 
t  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not.  One  thing  is  certain :  the 
if  "  No  Compensation  "  as  the  rallying-cry  of  tbe  LiberalB 
isnre  from  the  teetotallers  has  practically  postponed  any  eflfec- 
Lg  with  the  licensing  question  for  an  indefinite  period.  Phis 
compensation,  local  option  is  a  proposal  ^vith  which  it  may 
)  coquet.  Minm  compensation,  it  simply  places  the  whole 
the  brewing  interest  at  the  disposal  of  the  candidates  who 
b  the  direct  veto. 

re  confident  before  the  Election  .ire  the  most  crestfallen  now. 
allites  boasted  that  they  would  capture  50  seats,  and  ex- 
get  20.  They  have  managed  to  retain  9.  The  Glad- 
itrong  in  the  rule-of-three  and  the  bye-elections,  confidently 
upon  a  minimum  of  94  and  a  possible  maximum  of  170. 
\  come  out  with  a  majority  of  42,  including  9  Parnellites  and 
itlembers,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  Party  which  gave 
r  Beats  is  yet  to  be  proved.  The  Socialists  were  going  to  do 
i^,  and  their  leaders  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slangbter 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  horn  is  exalted  on  high,  for  the  Unionist  quadri- 
lateral in  the  Midlands  is  at  present  impregnable. 

The  Election   leaves   many  thingfa   undecided,  but   it   settles  on« 
thing,  and  that   beyond  all  dispute   or  gainsaying.     Mr.  Morley  is 
not  likely  to  repeat  his  belated  lament   over  the  abandonment   oC 
the  clause  which  excluded   the  Irish   Members   from   the  House  of 
Commons.     Mr.  Morley  is  not  in  a  very  enviable  position  to-day,  with 
all  the  Irish  at  his  back.     But  where  would  he  have  been   if,  cnrsed 
with  the  burden  of  a  granted  prayer,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been 
carried,  and   the   doors  of   the  Imperial  Parliament  had  been  barred] 
against  the   Irish  contingent  ?     He  would  have  been  in  a  hopele 
minority,  and  the  Home  Rule  experiment  would  have  had  to  be  worked  j 
out  with  a  Nationalist  Ministry  in  power  at  Dublin,  and  a   Unionist! 
Government,  supported  by  a  solid  working  majority  of  15,  established 
in  power  in  London.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  this  Election,  the  f 
Liberals  everywhere  wUl  regard  the  man  who  proposes  to  exclude  th«j 
Irish  from  Westminster  as  a  worse  enemy  of  Home  Rule  than  Mr,  [ 
Chamberlain  himself.     The  Gladstonians  cannot  get  along  without  the] 
Irish,  and  the  proposal  to  cut  off  their  left  wing  on  the  eve  of  a  long 
and  difficult  contest  will  remain  on  record  as  the  most  famous  illufi-l 
tration  of  the  occasional  failure  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  tn 
British  statesmen. 

At  the  same  time,  the  absolute   dependence   of  the   Gladstonian 
party   on  the  Irish   contingent  links  the  Liberal  party    indissolubly  j 
to  Home  Rule.     Whether  Home  Rule  be  deadweight  to  be  carried  or 
an  addition  to  the  initial  velocity  of  the  machine,  the  Liberal  party  ia 
wedded  to  it  for  better  or  for  worse.     The  only  difference  that  th< 
Election  has  made  in  this  respect  is  that  the  balance  of  strengtli, 
shown  by   the   polls,  will   dispose  our  Irish  allies  to  be  much    le 
exacting,  and  much  more  alive  to  the  necessity  for  going  one  step  at  a 
time  than   they   would   have    been  if  the  Home   Rulers  had  sw6pt_ 
the  country.     They  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is 
them  in  England  a   solid   majority  of    71   votes.     Even  when 
Welsh   and    Scotoh   contingents  are    summoned   up,    Great  Britain.^ 
shows  a  net  majority  of  Bfteen  against   Home  Rule.     That  is  good 
enough  to  negotiate  on  ;  it  is  not  good  enough  to  fight  on.     For  inj 
this  campaign  the  Liberals   have  heavy   odds  against  them. 
House   of    Lords  commands   the  situation.     The  Peers    are   to   the 
Unionists  what  Generals  December  and  January  are  to  the  R- 
when  threatened  with  invasion.     Until  we  can  put  a  British  ] 
into  the  field  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  revoln- 
tionary  agitation   against  the   House   of  Lords.     What  the  Brituli^ 
Electorate  wants  to  do  is  to  get  the  Irish  difficulty  out  of  the  way,  bo 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  its  own  programme  and  to  attend  to  its  own 
affairs.     To  suggest  that  everything  must  wait  until,  as  a  prelimlaaty 
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to  passing  Home  Rule,  we  have  ended  or  mended  the  Peers,  would 
indicate  a  hopeless  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  forces  which  are 
{^operating  in  the  constittiencies.  The  Liberals  have  got  to  do  some- 
bing  more  practical  to  justify  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  than  to  paste  np  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  order  to  get  up 
^*  row  with  the  rival  bill-sticker  who  is  certain  to  cover  it  np  with  the 
ords'  Veto.  Tliis  necessity  the  Irish,  who  by  nature  are  the 
shrewdest  of  politicians^  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise,  and  to  see  that 
it  will  entail  upon  them  and  their  leaders  some  degree  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  firet  measure  of  self-sacrifice  that  will  be  required  at  their 
nds  will  be  the  offering  up  of  one  or  more  of  their  leaders  on  the 
Itar  of  office.  The  Liberal  Government,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
lome  Rule  contingent,  ought  to  break  at  once  and  for  ever  with  the 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  an  English  or  Scotch  Chief  Secretary. 
^One  of  the  Irish  leaders  must  either  volunteer  or  be  nominated  by 
colleagues  for  immolation  in  the  cause  of  patriotism.  If  Mr. 
Sexton,  for  instance,  could  be  induced  by  representations,  let  us 
ay  from  Archbishop  Walsh,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  John 
)illon,  Mr.  T.  Al.  Healy,  and  Mr.  M.  Davitt,  to  accept  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  to  prepare  for  the 
^tablishment  of  Home  Rule,  the  first  step  would  b©  gained.  If 
r.  Sexton,  with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Viceroy,  proceeded  to 
ow  the  spoils  of  Irish  administration  upon  the  men  who,  under 
le  Rule,  would  govern  the  country,  the  next  step  would  be  taken, 
rhich  would  convince  the  Irish  priests  and  peasantry  better  than 
any  other  measure  that  the  English  Liberals  really  mean  what  they 
ay  when  they  talk  about  placing  the  government  of  Ireland  in  Irish 
ttda.  They  tried  to  do  it  by  the  short  cut  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1886.  They  were  headed  off.  They  tried  again  at  the  recent 
Uection  to  secure  a  heavy  enough  majority  to  enable  them  to  take  a 
short  cut.  They  failed  again.  The  only  thing  left  to  be 
done,  and  done  at  once,  is  to  place  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs 
the  hands  of  the  men  who,  under  Home  Rule,  would  be  the  Minis- 
of  Ireland.  This  would  not  of  course  be  a  substitute  for  Home 
Rule.  It  would  be  merely  a  paving  the  way  for  the  fullest  possible 
lition  of  Ireland's  rights  to  national  independence  within  the 
of  tUe  British  Empire.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  Irish 
»triotfi  dare  not  accept  office  from  a  Saxon  Government,  and  that 
ich  a  policy  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  an  Irish  national 
odependent  party.  But  circumstances  alter  cases.  Irish  patriots, 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  cheerfully  accept  imprisonment ;  why 
they  not  accept  the  heavier  yoke  of  responsible  administra- 
.  ?  And  as  for  the  danger  that  such  a  policy  would  carry  to  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  national  party,  the  sufficient  answer  ia 
it  is  worth  while  to  change  your  tactics  if  you   can   capture 
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the  citadel.  To  be  heroically  independent  in  the  trenches  is  of  coarse 
an  alternative  policy,  but  the  wise  general  who  is  oflfered  the  opportunity 
of  leading  his  troops  in  triumph  into  the  beleaguered  fortress,  would 
not  choose  to  remain  in  the  trenches.  He  would  keep  his  troops  on 
a  war  footing,  with  a  distinct  organisation  and  an  independent 
policy  ;  but  he  would  accept  the  offer. 

Whether  or  not  the  Irish  display  sufficient  self-sacrifice  to  endure  1 
the  obloquy  of  accepting  the  positions  from  which  they  can  govern 
their  country  in  their  own  way — although  pro  tem,  under  the  existiiig 
constitutional  conditions — the  offer  ought  to  be  made.  Mr,  Sexton 
may  or  may  not  be  the  person  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  it  is  evident  the 
cause  of  Home  Rule  will  not  be  won  unless  some  patriot  consente  to 
share  the  fate  of  Iphigenia. 

There  is  another  moral  which  is  only  less  obvious  than  the  necessity 
for  offering  the  Irish  the  opportunity  of  governing  their  own  conntry. 
That  is  the  importance — nay,  the  absolute  necessity— of  recruiting  our 
Cabinet  from  the  colonies.  The  time  is  coming  when  an  Imperial 
Cabinet  which  does  not  contain  a  representative  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa,  will  be  as  unusual  as  a  Cabinet  without  a  Lord 
Privy  Seal  or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  problem 
of  decentralisation ,  which  lies  immediately  before  the  new  Administra- 
tion, is  one  on  which  the  advice  and  experience  of  colonial  statesmen 
would  be  invaluable.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  settling  the  vexy 
problems  with  which  the  new  Cabinet  will  have  to  deal.  Why  should 
we  not  avail  ourselves  of  their  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaim 
to  the  world  in  the  most  practical  fashion  that  Home  Rule  is  adopted, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  disintegrating,  but  of  consolidating  the  Empire  ? 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  an  eminent  Canadian  statesman  has  been 
returned  to  the  House  for  South  Longford.  Here  we  have  tlie  very 
man  ready  to  hand  for  Cabinet  rank,  and  If  it  is  sought  to  balance 
the  Canadian  by  an  Australian,  Mr.  Dibbs  might  be  made  a  peer  or 
provided  with  a  seat.  Certainly  the  personnel  of  the  Gladstouima 
front  bench  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  to  render  it  inunaierial 
whether  or  not  the  new  Cabinet  receives  fresh  blood  from  IielAQdy 
Canada,  and  Australia.  To  all  the  taunts  and  the  comments  about  Sepi^ 
ratism,  the  most  effective  reply  would  be  to  point  to  the  first  really 
Imperial  Cabinet  which  has  ever  been  entrusted  with  the  gOTemmeDl 
of  the  Empire. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Labour  party  in  the  elections,  especially  thej 
success  of  the  miners  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  points  directly  to  i 
creation  of  the  much-talked  of  Ministry  of  Labour,  for  which,  by 
fortune,  the  Liberals  have  an  ideal   candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.'' 
Burt.     Mr.  Burt  is  the  oldest  working-man  member  in  the  Uouee; 
he  is  president  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  ;  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  best  Miners'  Association  in  the  country ;  and  he  is,  beiidca, 
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a  man.  who  wonid  be  an  inv^alnable  addition  to  any  Cabinet.  Even 
Bb  fanatics  of  the  eight-hoars  day  would  not  object  to  see  Mr.  Burt, 
He  pitman,  formally  installed  as  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Bart,  M.P., 
■Bmber  of  the  Cabinet  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Labour. 

But  even  when  all  this  is  done — when  Ireland  has  a  Nationalist 
Chief  iSecretary,  when  labour  has  its  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
when  Canadian  and  Australian  statesmen  contribute  their  American 
and  Antipodean  experience  to  the  common  store  of  Imperial  adminis< 
tnitive  skill — the  Gladstonians  will  still  do  well  to  seek  for  freah 
recruits  elsewhere. 

_  But  where  can  they  be  found  ?     Let  ua  go  back  to  1885.     When 
Br.  Gladstone  found  himself  confiponted  with  a  Conservative  Govem- 
Hsnt  in  power,  but  a  Conservative  Grovernment  which,  even  with  the 
H  of  the  Irish  vote,  could  only  just  equal  the  forces  under  his  com- 
fuid,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  deciding  the  course   that  ought  to  be 
taken.     He    wrote    when    the   first    news    of   his    determination    to 
propose  Home  Rule  was  under  discussion,  stating  that  he  hoped  the 
Conservative  Government   would    recognise    the  altered  position  of 
affairs,  and  act  Eiccordingly.      He  authorised  the  statement  in  Decem- 
ber   1885   "  that  he  could  only  approach  the  subject  in  a  practical 
manner  if  he  were  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  :  he  will  do 
nothing  at    present.     He  looks  to  the  Conservative  Government  to 
take  such  action  in  the   matter  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  the 
intereata   of  the  State  and  the  welfare    of  the  commonwealth.      If 

tch  action  should  require  negotiations,  either  with  Mr.  Pamell  or 
th  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  hoped  that  her  Majesty's 
Grovernment  will  not  shrink  from  taking  proper  steps  to  do  their 
doty  in  this  matter.  As  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  personally  con- 
cerned, he  is  convinced  that  he  is  bound  at  the  present  moment 
neither  to  act  nor  negotiate,  but  to  ponder  deeply  and  carefully  all 
the  details  of  the  legislation  which  will  be  necessary  to  give  efiFect 
feo  the  constitutionally  expressed  opinious  of  th©  Irish  people." 
r      Now,  why  cannot  Mr.  Gladstone  take  a  similar  course  to-day  ?     Wo 

tre  the  same  condition  of  things  reproduced,  with  a  difference, 
e  constitutionally  expressed  convictions  of  the  Irish  people  are  as 
clearly  made  known  as  they  were  before.  Without  the  assistance  of 
the  Itome  Rulers  no  Grovernment  can  exist.  This  was  as  true  in 
1885  as  it  is  to-day.  But  to-day  there  is  a  new  element  in  the  case. 
An  immense  majority  of  the  Welsh  members  (28  to  2)  and  a  majority 

151  to  21  of  the  Scottish  members  have  declared  their  concurrence 
the    demand   which    the    Irish   have  put  forward  by  80  to  23. 
Xh**  adverse  majority  in  England  has  been  pulled  down  from  203  in 
36  to   71  to-day,  and  even   that  majority  would  be  almost  wiped 
,  if  th^  32  Liberal  Unionists  were  to  change  sides.     The  situation, 
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therefore,  is  exactly  one  in  which  a  bold  and  far-seeing  Conservative 
Ministry  could  intervene  with  eHect.  The  Conservatives,  as  ^Ir.^ 
Gladstone  recognised,  have  certain  obvious  advantages  in  dealing  wit 
this  qaestion.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  offer  them  his  hearty  support, 
as  he  did  in  1885,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  playing  a  patriotic  part  and 
making  an  offer  which  Lord  Salisbury  nught  find  it  very  difficult  to 
refuse.  Even  if  it  came  to  nothing,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  negotiations 
with  the  Liberal  Unionists. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  a  wail  of  execration  at  the  sugges- 
tion, but  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  new  House  holds  the  key  of  the  position.  From  Bir- 
mingham and  the  appendages  thereof  he  dominates  the  field,  li* 
at  the  next  General  Election  it  is  possible  to  dislodge  him,  well  and 
good;  let  us  wait  till  then.  But  if,  as  every  one  knows,  MrJ 
Schnadhorst  himself  does  not  entertain  even  a  ghost  of  an  expectation' 
of  captming  the  Birmingham  quadrilateral,  why  should  not  an  attempt 
be  made  to  come  to  tenns  with  its  commander  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  will  be  said,  is  Judas — "  with  apologies  to^ 
Iscariot."     Mr.  Chamberlain  may,  with  more  justice,  compare  himsell™! 
to  the  Radical  Apostle  Paul,  who   has  been  engaged,  much  to  the 
scandal    of   his    narrow-minded    Judaising    brethren,    in    preaching 
the   true   faith   in  parlihus   infidelium.     In  hia  own  eyes,  he  is  the 
Radical   apostle  to  the  Gentiles.     What  these,  who  correspond  to  the 
apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in  .ludea,  have  to  learn  is  that  therdj 
is  no  truth  in  the  dogma  that  except   ye  be   converted   after   the 
manner  of  Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  ye  cannot  be  saved.     We 
to    learn  that  if   a  man  believes  in  Municipal    or    American  Home 
Rule  he  shall  be  saved  even  as  we.     Mr,  Chamberlain  is  a  patriot  j 
and  if  he  should  be  described  as  a  somewhat  self-seeking  patriot,  tha 
in  no  way  lessens  the  chances  of  an  arrangement.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  is  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  no  man  more  entirely  "f 
free  from  the  last  temptation  of  noble  minds  ever  trod  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     But  for  that  circumstance,  the  reversion  of  th^J 
Liberal  leadership,  which  is  within  his  graep,  would  be  a  prize  snfiicieiuH 
to  overbear  many  scruples.     Apart,  however,  from  personal  considera- 
tions, what  could  appeal  more  powerfully  to  the  patriotic  mind  than 
an  opportunity  of  substituting  the  American  Home  Rule  that  unitea 
for  the  Colonial  Home  Rule  that  disintegrates,  &uch  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
now  in  a  position  to  offer  Mr.  Chamberlain  ?    Dr.  Dale,  who  in  many  re- 
spects is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Birmingham,  baa  declnredL^ 
himself  in  favour  of  Amt^rican  as  against  either  the  Colonial  Home  Rule 
of  1885,  or   the  perpetuation    of  the    present  syetem   under  whic 
two-thirds  of  the  Irish  representatives  are  returned  to  protest 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union.     If  Mr.  Chamberlain   be 
Dr.  Dale's  mind,  the   way  of  compromise  is  so  plain  and   eaaj 
the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein* 
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It  most  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Cbamberlain's 
foult  that  the  Home  Role  Bill  waa  not  read  a  second  time.  In 
1886,  twice  over,  he  approached  the  Govt^rnment  with  oflfera  of  com- 
promise. Even  when  they  were  rejected,  he  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
members  of  his  party  were  strongly  in  favour  of  allowing  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time  by  their  abstention  from  the  division,  in  the 
belief  that  before  the  measare  came  again  before  the  Hoaae  it  would 
have  been  so  remodelled  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Imperialists  to 
vote  for  it.  That  statesmanlike  course  was  abandoned  under  the 
inilaence  of  a  Unionist,  who  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  all  his 
friends  to  show  no  mercy,  bat  to  throw  the  Bill  out  on  the  second 
reading.  That  passionate  uncompromising  devotee  of  the  Union  is 
now  the  Home  Ruler,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  is  regarded  by  all 
the  devout  as  one  of  the  elect.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  then 
over-persuaded  against  his  better  judgment,  need  ©nly  return  to  his 
foi'mer  position  to  have  the  ball  at  his  feet. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  Mr,  Cowen,  is 
Animated  by  a  personal  feeling  of  pique  or  of  jealousy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
me.  Those  who  know  him  best  ridicule  the  accusation.  There  are 
.0  grounds  of  personal  antagonism  which  would  divide  the  Liberal 
Fe^ider  and  his  natural  successor.  As  for  the  lovers'  quarrels  between 
JIAlr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Rosebery,  they  are  bat 
{>^kC8ing  squalls  which  would  be  forgotten  the  moment  the  concordat 
^w^sks  arranged-  In  the  country  there  would  be  some  considerable  mis- 
S^^^ng«  bat  after  all  even  the  most  resentful  Radical  may  reflect  that 
AdCx-.  Chamberlain  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  Sir  William  Harcourt 
**^     the  next  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Is  there,  then,  any  fat-al  antagonism  of  principle  ?  No  doubt,  if  all 
J  possible  contingencies  were  drawn  out  on  paper  it  would  be  im- 
lible  to  find  any  two  statesmen  who  would  agree  in  advance  upon 
^^^^  solution  of  all  conceivable  problems.  But  upon  the  practical  next 
^^-^^■p  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  practical  statesmen  to  agree.  Of 
*^**^^arBe,  if  the  Irish  persist  in  crying  for  all  or  nothing,  they  will  get 
**-^>t;hiQg,  and  we  can  only  wish  them  joy  of  their  choice.  But  if  they 
^^^"^^  willing  to  take  what  they  can  get  t>o-day,  on  the  principle  that 
*^^^f  a  loaf  LB  better  than  no  bread,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
*^  '*nging  a  modus  vivendi.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  rearrangement 
the  political  perspective.      Mr,  Gladstone  has  always  said  that  he 


or 


^^^^uld  propose  nothing  for  Ireland  that  he  would  not  be  prepared  to 
^^^t:eud  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
P^^bably  reverse  the  order,  and  give  to  the  United  Kingdom  what  he 
^*  "Willing  to  extend  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  will  be  said,  wishes  to  restore  the  Heptarchy. 
**i*.  Chamberlain,  it  may  be  replied,  sees  that  the  American  State 
*y%tem  supplies  us  with  invaluable  hints  as  to  the  necessary  decen- 
^^Uisfttion  of  our  Conatitution.     The  promotion  of  the  rapprochemeiU 
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between  the  American  Republic  and  the  British  Empire  cannot  better 
be  pursued  than  by  the  attempt  to  graft  the  federal  principle  upon  the 
English  chaotic  and  paralytic  centralisation  system. 

The  London  County  Council,  with  four  millions  of  subjects,  is 
working  out  the  problem  of  municipal  Home  Rule,  without  raising  even 
an  alarmed  suggestion  that  the  County  Council  will  dismember  the 
Empire.  If  similar  bodies  of  a  similar  size  were  established  with 
extended  powers  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  much  greater 
elasticity  would  be  imparted  to  our  system  of  Government,  at  the  same 
time  that  local  parliaments  would  everywhere  be  created  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  central  Government  could  unload  many  of  its  burdens. 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  would  each  form  natural  local  units  of 
decentralised  administration.  London,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire 
would  also  become  cantons,  or  States.  The  four  Northern  Counties, 
the  Eastern  Counties,  the  Home  Counties,  the  West  Midlands,  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  their  chief,  the  East  Midlands  under  Lord 
Spencer,  with  Wessex  and  Cornwall,  would  be  a  rough  but  practicable 
division  of  the  land  into  manageable  administrative  units  not  disd- 
milar  to  American  State. 

Of  these  cantons  and  States,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Yorkshire, 
the  four  Northern  Counties  and  the  Eastern  Counties,  judging  from 
the  recent  elections,  would  be  Liberal ;  while  Lancashire,  London,  the 
Home  Counties,  the  West  Midlands,  would  be  as  decidedly  Conserva- 
tive.    Wessex  and  the  Eastern  Midlands  would  be  the  pivot  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  that  if  we  are  not  to  break 
up  the  Empire,  we  must  Americanise  our  Constitution.  Mr.  Gladstone 
dimly  sees  this.  Mr.  Morley  is  groping  towards  it.  Why  should  not 
Mr.  Chamberlain  boldly  face  the  situation,  and  abandoning  his  perilous 
sojoumings  among  the  tents  of  Kedar,  return  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  great  ideal  ? 

William  T.  Stead. 


.AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  HOME  RULE 
AND  FEDERATION. 


j^  HAVE  been  invited  to  write  something  upon  Home  Rule  and 
^J.     British  Imperial  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American, 
^liose  opinions  regarding  the  organisation  of  the  other  half  of  the 
^^Ingplish-speaking  world    take  colour^'  naturally  from    his  every-day 
familiarity  with  the  working  of  federal  government  in  his  own  half. 
-Ab  an  American  I  believe  in  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.     It  is  a  question  in  which  Americans  feel  a  warm  interest, 
^knd  about 'which  they  agree  with  an  absolute  unanimity.      Out  of 
Our  population  of  sixty-five  millions  there  has  occasionally  emerged 
^bome  solitary,  eccentric  person  who  haa   taken  the  view  that   Irish 
affairs  ought  not  to  be  transacted  in  Ireland,  and  who  has,  perchance,^ 
'fclioaght  it  a  mark  of  superior  independence  of  judgment  to  sympa> 
'fc^liise  with  the  Conservatives  in  Eugland.     But  these  individual  cases 
<:>iily  serve  to  make  more  apparent  the  amazing  unity  of  American 
<i>pinion  on  the  Irish  question.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  a 
f^Bw  Americans  who  have  attempted  to  purchase  social  consideration 
i:n  London  by  professing  antipathy  to  Home  Rule  are  not  to  be  taken 
ijQto  account  at  all.     We  have  lately  witnessed  four  great  party  con- 
'V-entions  in  this  country.     The  two  principal  ones  formally  expressed 
■fcVie  sympathy  of  America  for  Ireland's  Home  Rule  aspirations.     I 
^lionld  have  expected  to  search  in  vain  if  I  had  tried  to  find  among 
"tilie  one  hundred  thousand  intelligent   men   who  attended  these  four 
^tttherings  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Republic  a  single  one 
"Vvho  did  not  believe  in  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  with  a  belief  so  cor- 
dial that  he  would  have  been   glad    of  a  chance  to  vote   for  Mr. 
Oladstone.     There  is,  indeed,  no  other  public  question  now  pending 
Anywhere  in  the  world  upon  which  Americans  are  so  fully  and  posi- 
tively agreed. 
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The  nature  of  this  determination  of  public  sentiiiient  in  America* 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  well  understood  in  England.  !>& 
ns  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the  fact  is  admitted  to  be  as  I  state 
it.  The  reasons  for  the  fact  remain  to  be  ascertained.  And  hess^  let 
me  declare  that  none  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
assigned  in  England  have  much,  if  any,  validity.  There  are  Glad- 
stonian  Liberals  in  abundance  who  suppose  that  we  in  America  favour 
Home  liule  chiefly  because  both  of  our  great  parties  feel  obliged  to 
curry  favour  with  our  own  Irish  vote.  There  are  others  who  say  that 
they  perceive  that  the  Irish  question  will  always  play  an  annoying 
part  in  American  politics  until  it  is  eliminated  from  British  politics^ 
and  that  Americans  are  for  Home  Eule  because  they  seek  their  own 
peace  and  comfort.  Others  there  are — and  they  are  chiefly  Tories— 
who  declare  bluntly  that  America  hates  England,  and  is,  therefore, 
always  abetting  Home  Eule  with  money  and  expressions  of  enoon- 
ragement,  because  America  desires  to  witness  the  first  great  step 
towards  the  crippling  and  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire. 
Still  others,  and  they,  too,  are  numerous,  think  that  Americans  regard 
the  Home  Eule  struggle  as  a  controversy  between  England  and  Ireland, 
in  which  Ireland  is  the  "  under  dog  " ;  and  that  they  sympathise  with 
Ireland  just  as  in  other  days  they  sympathised  with  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, the  feeling  being  the  more  intense  because  America  once  had 
its  own  struggle  against  England  for  nationality  and  freedom. 

However  any  of  these  motives  and  feelings  may  incidentally  affect 
the  American  endorsement  of  Home  Eule,  they  are  not  the  main 
grounds  for  the  unanimous  belief  in  the  cause  for  which  Mr.  Pamell's 
name  once  stood,  and  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  has  become  identified. 
No  Americans  desire,  or  anticipate  as  possible,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  do  not  hate  England,  or  wish  her  any 
harm  in  her  home  aflfairs — though  they  do  hate  the  insolent  and  -^ 
ignorantly  insular  tone  of  a  certain  section  of  Englishmen,  the  tone 
-  occasionally  held  by  certain  of  the  London  newspapers  particularly ; 
and  I  submit  that  this  hatred  does  my  countrymen  great  credit.  In 
fact,  they  love  England  fervently  as  their  own  original  home.  Their 
support  of  Irish  Home  Eule  carries  with  it  no  thought  of  animosity 
towards  England,  for  they  uniformly  think  that  the  measure  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  England ;  and  they  believe  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  two  islands,  there  wDl  exist,  as  an  efiect 
of  it,  a  real  and  solid  union. 

The  reason  why  Americans  favour  Home  Eule  is  simply  this : 
They  have  realised  in  their  own  political  system  the  strength  of  that 
happy  adjustment  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  that  we  call  the 
*'  federative  balance."  Ask  any  American  what  he  means  by  Home 
Eule,  and  he  will  reply,  that  measure  of  local  sovereignty  and 
autonomy  that  the  American   Constitution  leaves    to  each  of  the 
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constituent  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  sense  of  reasonableness 
and  fair  play,  guided  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  that  has  always  made  Americans  so 
perfectly  sure  that  they  favoured  Home  Hule  for  Ireland.  As  to  the 
rightful  destiny  of  the  lost  provinces  of  France,  or  the  solution  of  any 
other  great  question,  of  European  controversy^  Americans  have  mis- 
givings because  they  are  not  sure  they  understand  all  the  bearings  of 
the  problem.  But  they  have  no  misgivings  at  all  about  Home  Rule. 
They  know  that  Ireland,  whether  or  not  she  would  manage  her 
domestic  matters  in  an  ideal  fashion,  would  manage  them  far  better 
than  they  could  possibly  be  managed  by  any  outside  authority,  just  as 
they  know  that  California,  or  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Iowa,  or  aay 
other  of  the  forty-four  sister  States,  can  attend  to  ordinary  home 
matters  much  more  satisfactorily  than  any  legislative  chamber  or 
executive  authority  at  Washington. 

America  learned  two  great  lessons  as  a  result  of  her  original  struggle 

"with  the  mother  country,  and  they  are  embodied  in  two  documents 

^hose  truths  have  made  this  country  great,  free,  and  strong.     The 

'  leaaon  of  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  communities  to  self-govem- 

ment  found   expression   in   the  Declaration  of  Independence.     The 

•econd  lesson  was  that  which  was  given  a  noble  embodiment  in  the 

Constitution  of  1787,  under  which  we  still  live — the  lesson  how  to 

organise  an  imperial  republic,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  without 

Sacrifice  of  the  private  liberty  and  the  rights  of  local  aelf-govemment 

tHat  had  been  so  magnificently  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  1776. 

Am  I  phrasing  mere  Fourth-of-July  commonplaces  in  thus  extolling 

^•He  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Federal  Constitution  ?     By 

'^o  means  ;  for  I  am  addressing  Englishmen,  the  fate  of  whose  Empire 

n»ngs  upon  their  learning  and  applying  the  fundamental  principles  of 

^oee  two  documents,  which,  as  yet,  they  have  never  firmly  grasped. 

The  American  people  have  lived  up  to  those  principles  faithfully ; 
^ith  the  result  of  an  imperial  unity  and  a  firmness  of  political  struc- 
^uve  unequalled  among  nations  or  empires  in  any  period  of  history. 
The  accident  of  territorial  contiguity,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  the 
Anient  that  binds  together  the  parts  of  the  American  republic.  The 
euient  is  a  product  arising  out  of  the  intense  affinity  of  the  three 
P'iaclpleB  of  (1>  perfect  Home  Rule  in  all  matters  of  local  concern  ; 
}p)  perfect  and  indissoluble  union  in  aflairs  of  general  or  imperial 
«m ;  and  (3)  a  universality  of  citizenship.  The  original  States 
*opt  no  hegemony,  and  manifested  neither  jealousy  nor  sense  of 
y  towards  their  colonies.  The  original  thirteen  were  com- 
---  »  narrow  territory  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
"v  mout) tains.  When  they  united  their  fortunes,  they  made 
'ntoTi  n  possession,  their  claims  to  unoccupied 

tins.     They  might,  on  npprorerl  British- 
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principles,  have  Iield  this  territory  as  a  provincial  appanage  in  which 
the  American  pioneer  would  become  something  less  than  an  American, 
BomethiDg  more  than  an  aboriginal  Indian,  but  nothing  whose  status 
could  be  exactly  defined.      But  they  put  no  stigma  either  of  permanent 
or  of  temporary  denationalisation  upon  their  own  hardy  and   brave 
sons  who  cleared  the  forests  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  settled  the> 
prairies  of  Illinois.     They  encouraged  the  pioneer  settlements  to  form 
their   own    governments   on    good   models,  and   welcomed  each  new 
commonwealth,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  a  full  place  of  honour  in  the 
Union   of    States.      Meanwhile,   the   colonising    spirit  was  carrying 
adventurous  Americans  beyond  the  Mississippi  into  the  domain  of  the> 
Frenchj  and,  in  1806,  the  American  Government  effected  the  so-calle^^ 
*•  Lfonisiana  purchase,"  thus  acquiring  a  vast  new  empire  between  tlk^  ^ 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Britiaki^ 
possessions  on  the  north.     New  Orleans  and  its  adjacent  settlemcn^^g 
had  constituted  a  French  colonial  dependency,  ruled  by  officials  se':!^t 
out  from  Paris.     The  United  States  might  have  continued  indefinib&;=r.]r 
or  for  ever  to  hold  Louisiana  as  a  territorial  dependency  under  co1oq_  Sal 
governors  sent  from  Wiwhingtou.     But  nothing  was  further  from  fci^la 
American  spirit  and  purpose.     The  French  colony  was  at  once  ^r^l- 
corned  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State.      It  retained  its  Freri,ch 
law  codes  and  all  its  wonted   local  customs  and  methods,  and     in 
addition  to  a  Home  liule  that  its  parent  country  had  never  allo^/"ed 
it,  this  French  colony  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  integral  and  authori- 
tative membership  in  a  great  World-State — a  position  it  conld  neviST 
to  this  day  have  attained  uader  the  French   system.      Subsequently, 
as  fast  as  the  conditions  of  growth  and  orderly  settlement  would  allo"W, 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  were  organised  as  s^li* 
governing  States,  and  admitted  to  the  Uniouj  thus  bringing  into  ti»» 
galaxy  such   a   row    of  stars   as   Missouri,  Iowa,   Arkansas,  KaDS^^^ 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota.     Meanwhile,  there  bad  come  an  opportunity 
to  buy  Florida  from  Spain,     That  colony,  which  might  otherwise  hf^^^ 
remained   until  this  day  the  victim  of  the  humiliating  and  despoiling 
colonial  system  of  the  Spanish  Government,  was  quickly  lifted  to  tls^ 
splendid  position  of  an  American  State,  with  every  right  and  pririle^^ 
enjoyed  by  ^Massachasetts  or  Virginia,  and  with  representation  in  ll** 
Federal  Senate  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Staiefi.     Tl^* 
withdrawal  of  Texas  finom  Mexico,  and  its  admission  as  a  State  ^^ 
the  Union   with   remarkable   privileges,  and  with  the  possibility  ^^* 
ultimate  subdivision  into  several  States,  followed  in  its  turn.     Tb-  ' ' " 
came   the   war  with   Mexico,    the   conquest   of  California,  and  tl^ 
acquisition  of  another  great  area.     Nothing  could   have   been  mo*^^ 
untrammeled,  distinctive,  and  indigenous  than   the   growth  of  C;>' 
fornia  as  a  self-governing  American  commonweal!  h  has  been,  wLi.-^ 
playing  a  full   part  in   the   Federal   Union.     For  years  after 
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_  Qission  as  States,  California  and  Oregon  were  far  more  remote  from 
the  seat  of  national  government  than  British  Columbia,  Tasmania, 
nd  Cape  Town  are  to-day  from  Westminster. 

^^EThe  test  of  war  came,  at  length,  over  the  question  of  the  extension 
^tlavery  into  the  new  States.  The  seceding  States  were  conquered, 
Ha  the  Union  was  preserved.  The  British,  or  any  European 
Government,  would  have  held  the  subjugated  region  under  military 
occupation,  with  some  kind  of  colonial  status,  for  at  least  a  century. 
The  region  would  have  been  Irelandised  under  Coercion  Acts  and 
military  occupation.      But  Americana  had  faith  enough  in  the  prin- 

Kes  of  Federation  and  Home  Rule  to  restore  the  recreant  States, 
ost  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  from  the  battle-fields,  to  full 
•uthority  as  sovereign  members  of  the  Union  ;  and  not  only  has 
experience  fully  justified  the  confidence  thus  shown,  but  it  has  also 
l^de  it  clear  as  daylight  that  even  those  comparatively  alight 
^fetructions  erected  out  of  a  prudential  distrust  of  States  lately  in 
'J^WlIion  were  needless  and  mischievous.  There  are  no  stauncher 
Tuembersof  the  Union  than  the  Southern  States,  and  there  could  have 
t)een  no  shrewder  or  more  statesmanlike  sagacity  than  that  shown  by 
2Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  desire  to  restore  those  States  without  delay  and 
-without  any  embarrassing  conditions  to  their  fall  membership  in  the 
I-'nion. 

Recent  admissions  of  new  States  into  the  Union  have  been  in  firm 
i^be-rence  to  the  policy  originally  entered  upon.  As  rapidly  aa  pioneer 
^•ilements  have  acquired  anything  like  the  requisite  niimbera  and 
Sibibility,  the  temporary  territorial  governments  have  given  place  to 
Permanent  State  organisations,  and  the  new  States  have  been  duly 
Emitted  by  Congress  to  the  Union.  Thus,  since  President  Harrison's 
^cession  to  the  White  House  there  have  been  added  to  the  previous 
thLrty-nine  the  five  new  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Washington.  At  their  great  conventions 
tflia   year  both  leading  parties   declared  themselves   in  favour  of  the 

Sliest  practical  admission  of  the  few  remaining  "  territories."' 
Dne  could  well  wish  that  a  thousand  discerning  Englishmen  of  the 
itical    faith    that   so    strangely  arrogates   to  itself    the   name   of 
Unionist"  could  have  attended  the  recent  Republican  Convention  at 
''^^^tineapolia  and  the  corresponding  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago. 
Ihe^y  might  have  learned  concretely  what  Americans  mean  by  Home 

fc»^ie  and  Federation,  and  why  they  all  espouse  the  Irish  cause  as  a 
ter  of  course.      Tlie   delegates  from   the  original   States  to  the 
,JublicAn  Convention  were  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  from  1000 
^  1.500  miles,  and  they  met  upon  the  boundary  line  between  the  old 
•"crth-Western  Territory"  and  the  French  purchase  of  180:3.     The 
P^gations  were  arranged   by   State   groups   upon  the    floor  of   the 
vvention  Hall,  each  group  under  a  standard  bearing  the  nam©  of  its 
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State.     The  convention   had  to  name  candidates   for  the  Pfesldenc 
and    Vice-Presidency,  to  adopt   a   **  platform"  of  party   policies   c 
principles,  and  in  general  to  awaken  enthusiasm  by  oratory  and 
the  interchange  of  greetings  and  views.      There,  under  conditions 
perfect  equality,  were  the  delegates  from  the  old  States  of  the  E« 
from   the  re-admitted   States   of    the    South,   from   the   agricultc» 
States  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  raining  States  of  the  Roc:?^ 
Mountain    region,  and  froin    the  States  of  the  Pacific    coast.      Ut 
the  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,   Idaho,  New   Mexico,  and  Arizo*i4 
though  not  yet  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  therefore  not  qualitied 
participate  in  the  Presidential  election,  were  all  welcomed  us  a  matte ^ 
of  courtesy   and    good-neighbourhood  to  full  representation    in  l/it 
convention,  and  they  had  their  share  of  influence  in  the  nominations. 
Even  distant  Alaska  was  given  a  place,  and  her  representatives  had 
exactly  the  same  status  in  the  carefully  organised  delegate   body  u 
those  of  any  State   of  the   Union.     The  convention  not  only  thus 
recognised   all   the   "colonial"   districts   that   remain   in   a    state  of 
'*  tutelage,"  but  it  recommended  by  unaniraons  vote  that,  bo  long  fts 
they  continued   in  this    temporary  condition  as  dependencies,  their 
governors,  judges,  and  all  other  officials  should  be  selected  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Executive  Government  at  Washington  from  among  their 
own  actual  residents ;    and,  further,  it  was  unanimously  declared  that 
these  dependencies  should  all  be  made  States  of  the  Union  as  soooi  i 
their  conditions  of  inhabitancy  and  stability  would  permit. 

Besides  the  oflScial  body  of  delegates  and  alternate  delegates  at 
Minneapolis,  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  men,  there  had  come  aa 
spectators  and  as  participants  in  the  parades  and  general  entliusiasm, , 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  more  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Thai 
great  Convention  Ilall  provided  seats  for  some  fifteen  thousand  jiersons,] 
while  the  "  Wigwam  "  at  Chicago,  in  which  the  Democratic  Conventionl 
was  held,  seated  twenty  thousand.  These  two  vast  audiences  weroi 
composed  of  men  from  every  locality  where  the  American  flag  floata ' 
in  token  of  sovereignty — all  of  whom  were  in  the  Convention  opon  J 
the  one  common  plane  of  American  citizensliip.  In  what  otJbe 
country  does  the  game  of  national  or  imperial  politics  bring  togetherl 
such  masses  of  representative  citizenship  ?  For  purposes  of  paralyJ 
local  law-making  and  administration,  these  men  belonged  to  half  al 
hundred  separate  States  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  Belginm^f 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  ;  while,  for  purposes  of  the  larger] 
government  of  a  World-State,  they  were  more  homogeneous,  and  mocbf 
better  acquainted  with  one  another,  than  the  men  who  come  together 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Liberal  Federation. 

As  I  sat  a  spectator  in  these  two  conventions,  I  realised  as  aever^ 
before  the  majestic  strength   of  our  simple  system,  that  rest 
the  basis  of  the  individual  political  ec|uality  of  all   Anih-rii^n  < 
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right  of  autonomy  of  every  local  commnnity,  and  the  right  of 
ch  commonwealth  to  an  equal  place  with  di  the  rest  in  the  ordeiing 
'  the  central  or  imperial  anthority.  We  are  not  anxious  at  present 
extend  oar  territory  in  tiny  direction ;  but  we  know  exactly  what 
would  do  with  new  territory  if  we  should  acquire  it.  If  Canada 
11  to  our  lot,  nothing  would  be  simpler  than  our  mode  of  assimilation. 
Phe  Canadian  provinces  would  become  States  in  our  Union  like  any 
States,  and  native-bom  Canadians  would  be  at  once  eligible  to 
le  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  while  all  the  citizens  of 
lat  estimable  group  of  colonies  would,  after  generations  of  waiting, 
vnddenly  find  themselves  possessed  of  a  country.  As  I  witnessed 
the  activity  of  the  Dakotas,  of  the  new-fledged  Oklahoma,  and  even 
the  arctic  Alaska,  in  these  great  conveutions,  I  wondered  how  our 
•anadian  neighbours  mast  feel  to  bo  excluded  from  participation  in 
big  political  game  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  I  pondered 
not  a  little  upon  that  curious  reversal  of  justice,  of  common  sense, 
ad  of  political  sagacity  that  the  United  Kingdom  exhibits  in  stripping 
Df  their  imperial  citizenship  all  those  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  and 
riahmen  who  show  courage  and  enterprise  enough  to  go  out  and  build 
Up  the  British  Empire. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  boasting  about  that  wonderful  British 
•Impire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and  which  holds  sway  over 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  But  I  confess  that  if 
an  Englishman  I  should  not  take  much  pride  in  the  so-called 
Smpire  "  as  it  now  exists ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  any  American, 
*  he  wero  a  British  subject  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  outside  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  would  think  that  the  huge  al&.ir  was  on  very 
ernicious  lines.  If  having  an  "  empire "  means  the  acquiring  of 
^ntrol  over  the  territory  and  government  of  people  of  other  races  who 
appen  for  one  reason  or  another  to  be  weak,  I  can  see  nothing  in 
Ihat  to  be  bo  ardent  about.  The  United  States  could  before  this  time 
Ekve  had  an  •*  empire  "  that  would  have  included  many  islands  in  all 
lie  seas,  the  absolute  whole  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America, 
parts  of  Africa,  and  portions  of  Japan  and  Corea,  if  our  people 
b»d  cared  to  subjugate  and  govern  other  people,  and  play  the  part  of 
dominant  race.  They  have,  indeed,  created  an  empire,  but  they 
ive  done  it  in  a  totally  different  way.  They  acquired  Spanish  Texas, 
alifomia,  and  Florida,  and  they  have  developed  these  regions  into 
eat,  free,  self-governing  communities  of  men  who  speak  the  tongue 
Df  Shakespeare,  and  live  under  the  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  and 
aw.  They  have  transformed  the  French  "  Louisiana  purchase  "  into 
dozen  noble  States  with  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  prosperous  and 
enlightened  inhabitants,  who  are  using  their  own  English  tongue,  and 
Qjoying  all  of  their  own  political  privileges. 
The  kind  of  "  empire  "  that  England  ought  to  b©  most  proud  of^ 
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Blie  does  not  yet  fully  possess.  It  would  be  an  imperial  expansion  of 
England  comparable  to  that  of  America.  It  would  be  an  empire 
consisting  of  self-governLog  groups  of  Britishers,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual one  of  "  God'a  Englishmen  "  would  have  rights  as  extensive  as 
any  of  his  fellows,  and  in  the  central  ordering  of  which  each  autono- 
mous group  would  be  as  iufiuential,  in  the  proportion  of  its  numbers, 
as  any  other.  An  empire  spread  all  over  the  world,  which  the  stay- 
at-homes  in  the  original  nest  of  the  race  think  to  manage  without  thf^ 
participation  of  the  stirring  folk  who  are  building  up  the  acquired 
regions,  is  bound  together  by  ropes  of  sand.  The  turning  of  a  com- 
pact, enterprising  little  United  Kingdom  into  a  limited  liability 
company,  so  to  speak,  for  the  purpose  of  ronniDg  an  **  empire/'  may 
answer  well  enough  if  its  main  ends  are  to  supersede  the  old  East 
India  Company  in  exploiting  Asia,  to  maintain  Hong  Kong  as  a 
trading  post,  to  acquire  territory  in  Central  Africa,  or  to  protect  boud- 
holders  in  Egypt.  But  if  a  British  empire  is  intended  to  be  the 
central  and  high  organisation  of  a  group  of  British  communitie8, 
somewhat  as  the  Cierman  Empire  is  the  central  organisation  of  a 
f  group  of  German  States,  then  it  is  high  time  that  the  United  King- 
dom were  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
communities.  When  Bismarck  welded  together  the  present  German 
Empire,  he  saw  clearly — for  he  had  studied  the  development  of 
America — that  he  must  rest  his  structure  upon  the  individual  political 
equality  of  all  Germans  as  regards  representation  and  influence  in  tho 
Imperial  Government,  and  for  the  rest  must  leave  to  each  German. 
State  the  ordering  of  all  its  own  internal  concerns.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  German  Empire — objectionable  as  is  the  too  grea^ 
dominance  in  it  of  one  State — is  capable  ultimately  of  the  absorption 
of  the  German  parts  of  Austria,  and  perhaps  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  still  other  territory. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  disintegration  in  the  federated 
American  commonwealth,  and  it  can,  in  the  course  of  time,  admit 
Canada  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on  the  south  without  any  danger  or 
serious  embarrassment.  But  the  British  Empire  stands  before  the 
world  in  the  garb  of  a  perpetual  candidate  for  dissolution.  It  ap- 
parently expects  Australia  to  drop  away  from  the  parent  stem  like  a 
ripe  peach.  And  it  would  seem  to  have  no  thought  for  Canada 
except  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  Dominion  to  the  American  Union. 
As  for  South  Africa,  that  fruit  is  less  mature ;  yet  apparently  the 
United  Kingdom  supposes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  a  few  decades 
hence,  an  Anglo-Teutonic  federated  republic  of  South  Africa  will 
detach  itself  from  European  political  connection.  For,  surely,  Eogliah- 
men  can  reason ;  and  the  logic  of  the  existing  situation  can  lueaD 
nothing  else  than  the  loss  to  the  British  Empire  of  those  ouLljriDg 
parts  which  hare  become  the  home  of  masses  of  men  of  British  oriirin. 
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fkr  as  thsir  lo^il  affiira  ara  concerned  the  cilonies  certainly  hare 

snfBcient  autonomy.  Indeed,  they  have  quite  too  much.  No  "empire" 

^at  had  itself  well  in  hand  would  permit  its  parta  to  set   up  hostile 

fcriEEs  against  one  another.     But  the  Britons  of  the  colonies,  enjoying 

lome  Rule  to  a  snrfeit,  lack  the  other  two  essential  rights — namely, 

liey  possess  no  imperial  citizenship,  giving  them  personally  as  highi 

sink,  in  the  political  sense,  as  the  Britons  of  the  United  Kingdom 

«njoy,  and  their  communities  have  no  voice  or  place  in  the  Imperial 

Crovemment. 

Some  decades  ago   England   fairly  awoke  to  the  discovery  that 

ier   manafactnring   and   commercial  interests   had   at  length   much 

outgrown    in    importance    her    agricultural     interests,   and   that  it 

■-would  be  good  business  policy  to  import  food,  cotton,  and  other  raw 

y>roducta  as   cheaply  as  possible.     Hence  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 

XiawBj  and  the  repeal  of  an  outgrown  protective  system.     The  attempt, 

forthwith,  to  idealise  this  purely  local  and  highly  sensible  piece  of 

isiness  policy   into  a  universal  cult  of  Free  Trad©  was  a  singularly 

rpical    instance    of    "  profitable   godliness,"   and   one   the   delicat^ 

liamour    of   which   has  always   appealed  to  practical  statesmen  in 

other   countries.      But   if  at  that  time  England  had  been  content  to 

less   universal,  and  more  imperial  in  her  view,  she  would  simply 

liave   enacted  and  secured  perfect  Free  Trade  between  all  parts  of 

^he   British   Dominions,  and  at  the  same  time  she  would  have  given 

to  Canadian  and  Australian  Britons  exactly  the  same  political  status 

the  Empire  as  to  Yorkshire  or  Welsh  Britons. 

Do   Englishmen  ever  pause  to  think  what   would  have  been   the 

invigorating    consequences  of  such   a    policy  ?      We  Americans  are 

<;onstantly  told  by  Englishmen,  in  a  tone  of  superior  wisdom,  that  we 

-^o  not  know  what  is  for  our  own  good,  and  that  our  protective  policy 

-cripples  our  growth.      But  English   statesmen  and  economists  seem 

sever  to  have  been  able  to   understand  what  a  small  affair   English 

IFree  Trade  is  when  compared  with  the  Free  Trade  that  we  Americans 

practise.     There  is  no  traffic  in  all  this  world  that  is   comparable  in 

^'astness  of  volume,  and  in  variety  and   completeness,  with  the   trade 

^hat    is   carried  on   within   the  imperial    domain   of  our   Federated 

lepublic.     Our  trans-oceanic  trade  is  important,  but   it  is  a  mere 

krifie  when  compared  with  our  domestic  traffic.     Ours  from  the  first 

t  been  an  imperial  policy.      As  we   have   grown  in  population  and 

ritory,  we  have  cared    successfully   for  every  part  of  our  domain. 

Xk)  Englishmen  think  our  protective  system  has  been  selfish  ?      I  am 

iTully  prepared  to   retort  that   the   verdict   of  the   future   student   of 

aomic   history  will  be  that  the  British  system,  which  has  failed 

care   for  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  because  there  seemed  to  be 

profit    for    the   manufacturers    and   merchants   of    the   home 

in   dispensing  with  an  imperial  economic  policy,  has  been 
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far  more  selfish  and  nairov^  system  than  the  American,  which  has,  at 
least,  had  a  continental  scope.  We  shall  outgrow  our  present  tem- 
porary tariff  policy  within  two  decades ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
a  uniform  and  harmonious  policy,  it  will  have  left  our  economic  life 
in  a  well- equalised  and  well-unified  condition. 

Suppose  the  British  Empire  hod  adopted  an  imperial  economic 
policy,  together  with  a  political  system  that  would  have  extended  the 
imperial  franchise  and  imperial  representation  to  the  Greater  Britain. 
Under  those  conditions,  the  Hritish  half  of  North  America  ought  at 
the  lowest  calculation  to  have  had  15,000,000  prosperous  inhabitants 
by  this  time,  and  I  do  not  think  20,000,000  is  an  extravagant 
estimate.  Instead  of  this  the  number  is  less  than  5,000,000,  and 
it  is  not  growing  at  as  fast  a  rate  as  the  population  of  England 
itself.  A  finer  race  of  men  never  colonised  any  region  than  those 
who  settled  in  Manitoba.  But  see  how  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and 
Montana  have  grown,  while  the  Canadian  North- West  is  stagnanl 
and  despairing.  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  **  Greater  Britain," 
have  made  interesting  progress,  but  it  has  all  been  gained  in  spite 
of  the  British  connection  rather  than  by  virtue  of  it,  and  it  shoold 
have  been  three  times  aa  great  as  it  is.  Australia  ought  to  be 
deemed  just  as  inalienable  a  part  of  the  British  soil  as  Kent  itself; 
and  every  Australian  ought  to  be  held  just  as  responsible  for  a 
share  in  the  management  and  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  as  any 
citizen  who  happens  to  keep  his  domicile  in  the  mother  island. 

The  most  prominent  Democratic  candidate  for  the  American  Preiai-| 
dency  this  year,  next  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  the  Governor  of  Iowa. 
The  Republican  candidate   comes  from   Indiana,   the  People's  Party  , 
candidate  from  Iowa,  and  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  from  California. ! 
Not  one  of  the  candidates  except  Mr.  Cleveland  belongs  to  one  of  the 
original  States  of  the  Union.     All  the  others  are  from  the  portions 
of  our  domain  which  England,  under  like  circumstances,  would  hav<»l 
kept  to  this  day  as  "  colonies,"  with  no  intelligible  political  status — 
in  the  Empire  but  not  of  it,  like  the  Indian  **  nations  "  in  our  Indian 
Territory,  which  are  self-governing,  but  have  no  part  in  onr  Union,  1 
and   are  somehow   imbedded   in  our  imperial   body   politic  without 
rights,    without    duties,    without    responsibilities,    and    without  op- 
portunities. 

If  Americans  were  to  take  the  contract  for  reorganising  yonrl 
British  Empire  they  would  lose  no  time  in  telegraphing  for  thej 
strong  men  of  both  Canadian  parties ;  for  ^tr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Hofmeyr  I 
and  the  other  empire-builders  of  vSouth  Africa;  for  the  <  ^ed 

and  staunch  politicians  of  the  Australasian  States,  and  for  Li._..o..i^en 
everywhere  who  were  actually  engaged  in  maintaining  Briti&h  supre- 
macy.    After  a   conference,  they  would   draw   up   certain  tentative  j 
proposals  and  call  an  Imperial  Convention  to  draft  a  final  scheiiie ' 
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Federation.  This  sclieme  should  provide  for  a  true  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  take  over  from  the  existing  local  parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  all  imperial  IjusinesB.  It  would  place  the  navy,  the  army, 
and  the  postal  service  upon  an  imperial  basis.  It  would  establish 
absolute  Free  Trade  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  although  it 
might  allow  certain  parts  to  maintain  differential  tariffa  against 
non-British  countries.  It  would  allow  Ireland  Home  Rule  as  a 
matter  of  course — subject  not  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  the 
British  Empire.  As  for  Scotland,  if  the  loyal  Scots  should  very 
greatly  desire  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  taking  all  their 
purely  Scotch  alTairs  of  State  to  Westminster  to  be  disposed  of  by  a 
Parb'ament  composed  chiefly  of  Englishmen,  they  ought  not  to  be 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  that  would  seem  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  an  expensive  and  annoying  hardship ;  unless,  as 
would  seem  likely,  the  Englishmen  should  refuse  to  be  bothered, 
and  should  tell  the  Scotch  to  take  their  linen  home  to  their  own 
laundry. 

Any  large  task  has  its  difficulties ;  but  the  organisation  of  the 
.  British  Empire  upon  a  permanent  basis  would  be  a  less  difficult  task 
than  Bismarck's  in  organising  the  German  Empire.  It  would  all 
grow  out  of  the  primary  admission  that  British  soil  is  really  and  truly 
British  ;  that  an  acre  over  which  the  British  flag  flies  in  South  Africa 
or  Australia  is  just  as  sacredly  British  as  the  acre  on  which  West- 
minster Abbey  stands ;  and  that  a  Britisher  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
Britisher  wherever  he  lives  under  the  flag.  The  trouble  is  that  you 
do  not  take  your  Empire  seriously.  You  float  your  colours  over 
distant  regions  without  facing  all  the  moral  responsibility  that  such 
a  solemn  act  should  entail  upon  a  Christian  nation  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  When  you  assume  to  make  a  region  British  in  name,  it 
becomes  your  duty  to  make  it  British  in  fact.  If  the  United  States 
had  taken  the  responeibility  of  appropriating  Australia,  they  would  long 
ago  have  justified  the  act  by  making  the  Australian  provinces  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  Union,  and  Australia  would  have  been  just 
BB  much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  New  York.  New  England 
to-day  is  as  truly  a  dependency  of  California  or  Illinois  as  either  of 
those  States  is  a  dependency  of  New  England  or  New  York.  Yon 
will  not  have  Briticised  Australia  or  Canada  until  those  regions  can 
feel  that  England  is  just  as  much  a  dependency  of  theirs  as  they  are 
dependencies  of  hers.  Yet  until  you  have  done  this,  you  will  not 
have  taken  your  Empire  seriously,  and  you  will  not  have  begun  to 
play  your  full  part  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  influence  and 
jj^:  ,1  *-.^:^f,  the  destiny  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

men,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Jind  Slavs  would  pour  into  your  great  unoccupied  territories,  and 
become   moulded  and  fused  into  one  people  under  British  ideas  and 
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institntions,  if  those  temtories  had  any  assured  part  or  place  in  a 
strong,  permanent,  Empire.  Bat,  as  matters  stand,  your  own  emi- 
grants have  preferred  to  come  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
certain  of  citizenship  for  themselves  and  for  their  childrens'  children 
under  the  a?gis  of  a  great  government.  lathis  marvellous  century  of 
migration  from  older  to  newer  regions,  you  have  deliberately  persisted 
in  a  policy  that  has  driven  away  from  your  allegiance  millions  of  your 
best  men  and  women,  and  your  own  vast,  fertile  territories  remain  un- 
occupied. Your  colonial  and  imperial  system,  measured  by  its  easy 
■possibilities,  has  been  the  most  colosEal  of  failures.  And  now,  when 
the  first  step  towards  clearing  the  situation  for  entrance  upon  a  largo 
and  worthy  imperial  policy  is  so  simple,  bo  safe,  and  so  obvnous,  in  its 
principles,  the  whole  world  looks  on  in  amazement  at  the  silly  sophis- 
tries and  the  dense  stupidities  that  do  service  as  argument*  against 
allowing  the  Irish  people  to  manage  purely  Irish  affairs  in  Ireland. 
An  Irish  parliament  would  have  dealt  less  radically  with  the  Land 
question  than  the  Uritish  Parliament  Las  already  done.  A  full, 
generous  measure  of  Home  Rule  settles  for  ever  the  lojal  place  of 
Ireland  in  the  British  Empire.  Far  from  shaking  the  integrity  of 
your  Empire,  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will  remove  the  chief  dangers 
that  threaten  such  integrity.  For  such  Home  Rule,  which  of  course 
must  be  granted  without  the  exclusion  of  Irish  Members  from  th& 
general  British  Parliament,  would  inevitably  pave  the  way  for  the  ad- 
mission of  full  Australian  and  Canadian  delegations  to  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  which  would  commit  "Greater  Britain"  irrevocably  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Empire's  permanence  and  unity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  blind  statesmanship  that  refuses  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  Canada  and  Australia  to  enjoy  Home 
Rule  without  imperial  representation,  should  continue  to  prevail,  not 
only  is  Greater  Britain  likely  to  withdraw  at  a  convenient  moment* 
but  even  Ireland  itself  might  falter  in  its  loyalty  at  some  time  of 
crisis.  We  do  not  want  Ireland,  yet  obviously  we  could  make  her 
very  comfortable  and  happy  as  a  State  in  our  Union.  And  in  tbe 
nature  of  the  thing  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  American  flag  might 
not  float  over  the  Emerald  Island  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
British  flag  in  territories  contiguous  to  our  border.  Moreover,  there 
might  be  much  moral  justification  for  our  reception  of  Ireland  in  the 
fact  that  we  should  at  once  give  that  community  a  place  in  a  rational 
system  of  political  organisation,  and  promote  its  general  welfare  and 
progress,  whereas,  without  Home  Rule,  it  must  remain  in  a  distraoght 
cx)ndition.  Our  mission  in  Ireland  would  be  the  same  as  England 
professes  in  Egypt — to  pacify,  restore,  and  bless.  Bat  we  could  have 
no  object  in  undertaking  this  necessarily  expensive  anoexatioti  eC 
Ireland,  except  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the  progreaa  oC  tile 
English-speaking  communities  of  the  world  :   :md  the  pe«)titM  of  llic* 
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rttish  Islands  onght  themselves  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  British 

imperial  possibilities  that  yet  remain  after  all  these  years  of  neglect, 

^nd  begin  accordingly  to  set  their  house  in  order  by  giving  Ireland  a 

ineroas,  not  over-conditioned,  measure  of  local  autonomy. 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water.   Most  Americans  are  of  British  origin, 

and  they  are  devotedly  attached  to  ideas  and  possessions  that  are  our 

common  heritage.     They  rejoice  in  the  exploits  of  a  broad-visioned 

insman  like  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.     They  have  the  kindliest  interest  in 

•he  development  of  the  English  civilisation  of  the  Australian  continent. 

fThej  do  not  wish  to  see  the  dismemberment   of  the   British  Empire, 

\ud  they  would  respect  and  admire  the  statesmanship  of  a  leader  in 

^England  who  should  attempt  the  real  knitting  together  of  that  Empire. 

"With  such  an  Empire  they  would  have  no  occasion  for  controversy. 

The  frictions  that  have  endangered  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 

.America  in  recent  years  have  grown  oat  of  the  mischievously  anoma- 

a?   political   situation    of   Canada.      A   unified   imperial   economic 

might   soon  lead  to   a  reciprocity   treaty   between  the  two 

^lish-speaking    federations  that  would  hasten  the   advent  of  the 

niveraal  Free  Trade  that  all  intelligent  Protectionists  anticipate  and 

deaire. 

I    might,   perhaps,   claim  to   have  studied  Irish  questions  on  the 

und  as   fully  as  the  average  English  joamaliat — from   Drogheda- 

on-Boyne  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  Killamey, 

and  the  Shannons  mouth ;  and  yet,  I  can  pretend  to  no  more  than  a 

very  casual  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  Ireland.     In  like  manner  I 

might  assume  t<j   know  something  of  the  British  colonies,  especially 

Canada ;  while  I  have  tried  diligently  to  study  English  politics,  on 

ihe  ground  and  in  books.     In  nothing   else,  indeed,  are  American 

students  more  carefully  instructed  than  in  the  political  and  constitu- 

,tional  history  of  England,  and  in  the  theory  and  working  of  the  British 

[Constitution.     Nevertheless,  I  have  not  assumed  to  write  these  pages 

ith   any   air  of   intimate   knowledge  ;  and  I   am   ready  to  confess 

,lmost  any  degree  of   ignorance  regarding  British   affairs  that  could 

charged  againt  me.     Let  such  ignorance  be  regarded  as  a  prime 

cjualification  for  the  present  purpose.      I  should  never  have  dreamed 

of  writing  upon  the  British  Empire  from  an  inside  standpoint.      How 

ioea  the  British  Empire  look  to  an  average  American,  at  his  distance 

and   with   his  limited  knowledge  of  details  ?     What  is  the  general 

impression  that  he  and  his  countrymen  entertain  ?     Those  were  the 

juestions  that  I  have  tried  to  answer,  with  all  frankness.    Rightly  or 

'Wrongly,  Americans  certainly  do  regard  the  opposition  in  England  to 

orac  Rule  for  Ireland,  as  due  either  to  the  narrow   self-interest  of 

iqaaa  and  classes,  who  fear  that  one  jnst   reckoning  may  lead  to 

another,  or  else  to  stupid    prejudices,  and   to  such    insular  lack   of 

;e  modern  forms    of   political    organisation    as 
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threatens  sooner  or  later  to  cause  the  break-up  of  the  Empire.  To 
all  American  on-lookers  the  self-styled  Unionists  are  in  fact  the  dis- 
unionists. 

It  is  no  lackadaisical  union-at-will  arrangement  that  Americans 
would  favour,  however,  if  the  task  of  adjustment  were  theirs.  The 
Empire  should  be  paramount,  and  the  Confederation  should  be  abso- 
lutely indissoluble.  Such  an  Empire  can  only  rest  upon  a  universal 
and  equal  imperial  citizenship  extending  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  an  autonomy  in  constituent  groups  and  com- 
munities limited  only  at  the  points  where  it  might  encroach  upon 
interests  imperial  in  their  range. 

Albebt  Shaw. 
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rE  Labour  Commission  is  drawing  to  the  close  of  its  long  inquiry. 
It  has  now  gone  over  every  branch  of  labour  except  agriculture, 
examined  more  than  430  different  witnesses,  and  produced  a  body 
of  evidence  of  great  historic  value  as  an  exhibition  of  the  present 
conditions  of  work  and  workpeople  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  though  the  precise  task  of  the  Commission  was  the  investigation 
of  trade  disputes  in  order  to  see  whether  Parliament  could  do  any- 
thing for  their  prevention  or  settlement,  that  investigation  necessarily 
opened  up  to  view  the  whole  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  suc- 
cessive industries.  It  has  been  thought  useful  to  state  some  of  the  chief 
results  briefly  without  discussion :  and  of  those  results  none  are  more 
interesting  than  those  relating  to  the  more  immediate  task  of  the 
Commission,  the  treatment  of  trade  disputes.  There  has  been  during 
the  last  twenty  years  a  remarkable  growth  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  institutions  that  make  for  industrial  peace — the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  the  Joint  Committee  of  Conciliation,  and  the  sliding 
scale.  This  direct  organisation  of  peace  is  only  twenty-six  years  old. 
It  was  in  1866  that  Mr.  Mundella  started  for  the  hosiery  trade  the 
first  Board  of  Conciliation  ever  established  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  in 
1869  that  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  started  for  the  manufactured  iron  industry 
the  first  Board  of  Arbitration ;  the  Board  of  Conciliation,  trusting 
for  a  settlement  entirely  to  the  full  interchange  of  views  between  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  face  to  face — "  the  long  jaw,"  as  it  used 
to  be  called — while  the  Board  of  Arbitration  made  additional  pro- 
vision for  binding  reference  to  an  umpire  in  case  the  "  long  jaw " 
failed.  The  practical  fortunes  of  the  two  principles  are  curious. 
Mr.  Mondella's  Bourd  has  itaelf  died,  but  its  principle  has  been  very 
widely  adopted,  and  ife  hm  tXi*'"**'***  maiiy  inooesaors.      Sir  Rupert 
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Kettle's  Board  still  exists ;  its  operation  has  been  all  along  almost 
perfect ;  it  has  made  strikes  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  as 
extinct  and  almost  as  practically  inconceivable  as  duelling ;  yet 
it  stands  virtually  alone.  It  has  never  been  imitated  in  its  exact 
features,  though  very  recently  arbitration  boards  of  a  diflerent 
class  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  industrial  centres.  The 
reason  given  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Hosiery  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion is  very  extraordinary.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  president  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Hosiery  Federation,  said  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  in  1884,  when  some  of  the  men  had  struck,  not  for  a  rise  of 
wages,  but^ — strange  as  it  may  appear — for  a  reduction,  and  the  refusal 
of  that  reduction  was  the  end  of  this  Board.  The  circumstances  are 
so  peculiar  that  it  is  well  to  quote  the  witness's  own  account  of 
them  : 

•'  In  a  counti-y  village  about  five  miles  from  Leicester,  where  the  hand- 
frame-making  socks  men  had  determined  that  they  would  have  some  woik, 
they  made  an  agreement  that  they  would  take  the  work  out  at  a  7A  per 
cent,  refluction.  The  men  in  the  town  felt  that  they  were  sokl,  and,  ns  a 
result,  they  thought  that  tbey  might  get  some  of  the  work,  so  they  oflered 
to  work  at  a  ;')  per  cent,  reduction.  As  the  result  of  that,  some  of  the 
employers  jyiid,  *  Well,  if  you  do,  we  will  simply  take  it  to  Qadhy,'  So  the 
workpeople  of  our  town  said,  '  If  you  do,  we  shall  strike  till  you  share 
the  work,  lu'  else  put  us  on  the  bume  level.'  So  they  struck  for  a  7A  per 
eent.  reduction,  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  as  those  in  the  country ;  and 
the  fact  was,  the  employer  giiid,  *  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  reduction.  1 
mn  afford  to  pay  the  piice.'  And  yet  they  all  thought  the  men  in  the 
country  would  take  the  work  out,  because  tbey  could  get  it  for  less;  and  the 
men  in  the  town  agreed  to  have  the  .*Mime  price,  or  else  they  would  get  no 

work That   [he  added]   Wfts  the   lai^t  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  I 

believe  that  hud  something  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  those  periodiad 
meetings." 

There  is  still  something  not  very  intelligible  about  this  matter,  and 
it  is  a  pity  the  Commission,  which  has  gone  with  considerable  prolixity 
into  things  much  less  interesting,  has  not  succeeded  in  making  so  cnrionB 
a  circumstance  clearer.  But  it  appears  that  in  Leicester,  at  any  rate,  the 
Board,  though  no  longer  formally  existing,  has  still  left  behind  it  the 
practical  habit  of  employer  and  employed  meeting  and  composing 
their  differences.  Mr.  Holmes  was  able  to  say  that,  though  not 
formally  reconstituted,  "  practically  we  exist  as  a  body,  and  if  any  dis- 
pute arises  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  two  sides  meeting  and  adjoat- 
ing  their  differences  before  a  strike  takes  place.  The  result  is  we  have 
met  on  several  occasions  and  rearranged  prices  without  any  strike  at 
all."  Bat  in  Nottingham,  where  the  men  have  been  earnestly  trying 
to  revive  the  Board  for  the  last  three  years,  the  employers,  accordtng 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  S.  Bower,  of  the  Nottingham  Hosiery  Trades 
Union,  are  opposed  to  its  revival,  because,  he  states,  "t^  "  ^uot 
trust  each  other.     They  say,  if  they  were   to   agree  to  a  .  ;o- 
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morrow,  the  next  day  some  of  the  members  would  run  away  from 
the  arranifement."  Oat  of  fifty  employ  ere  consulted  only  four  favoured 
*he  revival. 

In  the  manafactured  iron  trade  there  are  two  boards  of  arbitration 
on  Sir  H.  Kettle's  principle — one  from  the  North  of  England,  and  one 
from  the  Midland  Counties.  Evidence  was  given  of  the  operation 
of  the  former,  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Whitwell,  ironmaster,  and 
by  Mr.  E.  Trow,  general  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers' 
Association  ;  and  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  R.  Hingley,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
W.  Aucott  and  other  representatives  of  the  workmen.  This  is  a 
trade  in  which  (as  Mr.  Hmgley  stated)  violent  disputes  and  strikes 
used  ^formerly  to  be  very  prevalent,  because  it  is  peculiarly  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  consequence  of  irregularities  of  demand  and 
frequent  technical  changes ;  and  indeed,  during  the  very  period  of 
this  experiment  in  conciliation,  it  was  undergoing  one  of  the  most 
trying  of  these  changes — the  change  from  iron  to  steel,  in  consequence 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  which  has  reduced  the  number  of  puddlers  by 
two-thinia  in  the  last  sixteen  years.  But  since  the  establishment  of 
these  Boards,  in  the  north  of  England  in  1869  and  in  the  I^Iidlands  in 
1872,  there  has  been  nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  in 
the  former  district,  and  only  one  strike  in  the  latter,  and  even  that 
one  was  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  name ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hingley 
explained  it,  it  was  only  a  small  discontented  section  of  the  men  who 
repudiated  one  of  the  awards  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation ;  but,  finding 
themselves  strongly  condemned  by  the  rest  of  the  trade,  eventually 
gave  way.  Strikes,  and  even  the  very  disposition  to  strike,  seem  td 
be  thoroughly  stamped  out  in  this  industry.  Mr.  Tr«w  speaks  of 
them  as  if  they  were  matters  of  settled  impossibility:  "  We  cannet 
have  a  strike  in  our  district :  our  rules  do  not  allow  of  it."  And  he 
aajB  in  another  place  :  "  If  you  will  search  the  pages  of  history  you 
wiU  not  be  able  to  find  in  those  pages  any  parallel  case  where  any 
system  adopted  has  been  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  workmen,  to 
the  employers,  and  the  trade  of  the  district,  as  arbitration  has  been  to 
our  workmen  in  the  north  of  England."  Mr.  Aucott  describes  their 
former  state  as  one  of  incessant  antagonism  between  master  and  men, 
the  peace  of  the  district  being  constantly  broken  and  impaired  by  ill- 
considered  action  on  the  part  of  a  few  employers  who  would  not  treat 
with  their  workpeople  ;  but  now,  he  said,  "  we  have  got  rid  of  all 
that.'*  Mr.  Hingley  was  not  less  emphatic  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers in  his  testimony  to  the  same  purport.  Asked  whether  em- 
ployers could  now  carry  on  their  industry  without  fear  of  interruption 
and  danger  of  strikes,  he  said  :  "  Yes,  we  have  ceased  to  fear  anything 
of  the  kind." 

The  puddlers  are  described  by  one  of  their  own  witnesses  as  by 
no  means  an  intelligent  trade ;  "  if  a  man  was  intelligentj''  said  he,  '^  he 
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more  have  manifesfced  an  even  stronger  aversion  to  the  outside  arbi- 
trator, who  is  personally  unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
trade,  and  whose  only  idea  of  a  settlement,  it  is  alleged,  in  consequence 
of  his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter,  is  always  merely  to 
split  the  difference.  But  this  North  of  England  Board  of  Conciliation 
ad  Arbitration  has,  since  its  origin  in  1869,  made  sbcty  general  wages 
ettlements,  of  which  as  many  as  twenty  were  referred  to  arbitra- 
and  experience  has  never  shaken  the  faith  of  either  employer 
employed  in  the  aptitude  of  the  sole  and  outside  arbitrator. 
The  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board  has  seven  counties  in  its 
arisdiction.  At  present  forty- two  firms  (owning  seventy  or  eighty  dis- 
act  works)  are  in  fall  membership  with  it,  and  eighty  other  firms  are 
informal  alliance  with  it,  guided  by  its  settlements,  and  contributing 
to  its  funds,  but  having  no  say  in  its  management.  The  Board  consists 
of  twelve  employers,  chosen  by  the  forty-two  firms  in  full  member- 
Bhip,  and  twelve  operatives,  chosen  by  an  electing  body  of  forty-two 
eratives,  which  is  itself  elected  by  the  workpeople — one  from  each  of 
tie  forty -two  firms.  It  diflers  therefore  in  constitution  from  the  North 
'  England  Board  in  being  a  secondary  elective  body,  but  there  is  an 
citation  on  foot  at  present  for  the  abandonment  of  that  plan  and  the- 
loption  of  the  North  of  England  plan  of  composing  it  of  one 
aployer  and  one  operative  from  each  of  the  firms  adhering  to  it. 
f  r.  Aucott  explained  the  reason  for  this  agitation  to  be  that  the  thirty 
iployers  who  were  not  personally  present  at  the  arbitrations  of  the 
rd,  and  had  therefore  only  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  were- 
jmetimes  dissatisfied  with  the  Board's  decisions,  and  he  represented 
difficulty  as  being  so  great  that  the  Board  would  be  certain  to  be 
dissolve>d  sooner  or  later  nnleas  it  were  removed.  The  actual  presence 
the  parties  is  the  life  of  conciliation,  and  though  eighty-four  would 
fe:e  a  very  big  Board,  it  would  meet  only  twice  a  year,  and  leave 
at  of  its  work  to  a  committee.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Midland 
rd  is  that  it  has  a  permanent  or  standing  ai*bitrator  for  general 
spates,  as  the  North  of  England  Board  has  for  local  questions  alone. 
Mr.  Hingley  thought  a  permanent  arbitrator  better  than  a  merely 
occasional  one,  because  he  was  known  to  be  always  there  in  reserve ;. 

Kt  any  rate,  he  said,  the  plan  had  invariably  worked  with  satisfaction. 
1  their  district.  He  is  always,  too,  a  man  outside  the  trade  itself. 
|r.  Chamberlain  was  their  arbitrator  for  some  years. 
In  many  trades  there  is  a  great  belief  in  conciliation,  bat  a  great 
UUke  to  arbitration.  Many  think  "  the  long  jaw "  suflScient  to 
smove  all  difficulties,  and  make  both  parties  in  the  end  see  eye  to 
fe  J  bat  the  members  of  the  manufactured  iron  trade  are  most  decided 
ooonting  conciliation  incomplete  and  of  very  uncertain  efficacy 
ithoot  the  reference  to  arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement.  Em- 
lloyen  and  employed  were  equally   emphatic   on  this    point.     They 
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thought  the  knowledge  of  an  appeal  to  arbitration  being  in 
was  absolutely  essentinl  to  successful  negotiation  at  the  Coociilatsott 
Board.  This  right  of  appeal  might  seldom  be  nsed,  but  in  their 
opinion  it  must  always  be  there,  otherwise,  though  things  might 
go  80  far  as  a  strike,  there  would  be  constaat  worrying  and  kee] 
up  of  a  contention.  "  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Trow,  *'  if  we  had 
ciliation  and  had  not  had  the  power  to  refer  to  arbitration,  that  we 
conld  not  have  agreed.  There  would  always  be  a  stop,  and  then  we 
should  not  have  got  justice,  and  the  employers  would  not,  because  it 
would  be  a  give-and-take  system."  Mr.  Aucott,  too,  considered 
the  arbitrator  indLspensable  :  "I  do  not  think  we  oould  do  without 
him;"  and  Mr.  Hiogley  said  he  could  not  recommend  the  formatioa 
of  Boards  of  Conciliation  without  the  provision  for  reference  to 
arbitration,  because  otherwise  an  agreement  might  very  often  Dot  ^]|^^ 
reached.  Their  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  arbitration  had  twj^| 
special  merits.  First,  it  secured  that  every  quarrel  actually  terminated  ; 
and  second,  it  generally  secured  a  speedier  termination  of  it,  because 
the  mere  knowledge  of  its  existence  as  a  last  resort  shortened  the 
palaver  of  conciliation,  and  induced  the  parties  to  make  the  compro- 
mise themselves  which  would  presently  be  made  independently  of  the: 

Two  rules  contribute  greatly  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  systemj 
one  forbidding  any  suspension  of  work  at  any  place  under  the  juri 
diction  of  the  Board  before  the  cause  of  dispute  has  been  submiti 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Board ;  and  the  other,  making  the  Board  s 
decision  retrospective,  so  as  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  the 
raising  of  the  point.  Work  is  continued  pending  the  settlemeni 
and  neither  party  ever  thinks  of  interruption.  If  the  Board's  d© 
aion  is  in  favour  of  a  rise  of  wages,  then  the  employers  pay  up 
unpaid  arrears;  and  if  it  is  in  favour  of  a  reduction,  the  men  pay  bad 
the  excess  they  have  received.  Mr.  Trow  said  the  employers  nerer 
hesitated  to  continue  paying  the  old  rate  of  wages  during  the  penden<^B 
of  the  cause,  though  they  had  only  the  honesty  of  the  men  to  tru^^ 
to,  and  there  had  been  only  one  case  in  which  the  men  had  ever  shown 
any  objection  to  pay  up  tlie  difference  in  conformity  with  the  award 
of  the  Board.  To  enforce  the  Board's  award  on  unwilling  sections 
of  the  masters  or  of  the  men,  they  had  no  sanction  except  fines  and 
expulsion,  but  the  fear  of  expulsion  gave  great  authority  to  the 
Board,  because  both  parties  felt  that  the  Board  was  worth  too  much 
Jko  them  to  risk  expulsion.  The  Trades  Union  had  lately  expel  K*\l 
iOO  mrmbers  at  Middlesborough  who  refused  to  abide  by  an  award 
oi  the  Board.  This  power,  Mr.  Trow  said,  had  hitherto  proved  .>ju 
eUtnlf  but  both  he  and  Mr.  Aucott  asked  for  the  endowment  of 
Btmid  by  law  with  certain  compulsory  powers  for  enforcing  its  di 
•:■>«>>.  iti/,iifrh  they  were  unable,  under  cross-examination,  to  expl 
ictorily  what  they  meant.    One  thing  was  clear — they  woi 
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nothing  to  do  with  State  arbitration  or  a  State-appointed  arbi- 

"  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Trow,  "  let  Parliament  mind  its  own  business. 

Td  know  better  what  man  to  select  for  an  arbitrator  than  Parliament 

Fdoes.     We  do  not  want  them  to  foist  upon  ns  an  arbitrator."     Bat 

while  he  would  leave  the  parties  free  to  appoint  any  arbitrator  they 

ichose,   he  would    make    it  compulsory  on  them  under    penalties  to 

"choose  somebody,  to  submit  the  question  to  him  for  decision,  and  also 

(though  here  he  did  not  explain  the  how)  to  abide  by  that  decision. 

lTUis,  he  said,  would  practically  make  it  necessary  to  compel  unorganised 

Jea   to   organise    themselves   for   the   purpose    of    appointing   an 

arbitrator,  if  for  nothing  else,  and  to  compel  the  non-unionists  in  the 

tOTganised  trades  to  join  their   respective  unions.      Mr.  Hugh    Bell, 

t)n©  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  while 

admitting  he  would  like  to  see  the  Board  endowed  with  some  means 

r  of  enforcing  its  decisions,  if  it  were  possible  to  give  it  such  a  power, 

nid  he  could  not  see  it  to  be  possible.     On  the  whole,  however,  it 

appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hingley  that  there  was  far  more 

trouble  before  the  Arbitration  Board  came  into  existence  than  there 

is  now    with   the   unreasonable   section   of    the    employers   and    the 

unreasonable  section  of  the  operatives  who  stand  out  against  any  com- 

Ipromise   that   may   be   accepted.     It  is   not   more    force  but   more 

easonableness  that  is  effectual  here,  and  these  Boards  themselves  have 

been   a   liberal   education   in  reasonableness  to  the  trade  in  which 

rlhey  erist.      Mr.  Hingley  said  that  the  habit  of  meeting  together  on 

prms  of  equality  at  the  same  table  had  been  '*  an  education  for  both 

Bides.''     Employers,    he  said,  now  took    up    a  much   less  arbitrary 

osition  than  they  did  before,  and  the  men  were  much  less  suspicious 

nd  unreasonable  and  much  more  amenable  to  their  leaders,  so  that 

disputes   never  reached  the  acute  stage  in  which  they  generally  had 

^their  whole  being  formerly;  and.  besides,  the  concert  of  the  reasonable 

oajority  of  the  employers  with   the  reasonable  majority  of  the  men 

Qoceeded  generally  in  keeping  the  unreasonable  minorities  of  both 

some  control  and  subjection.      Mr.  Whit  well  gives  equally  decisive 

lc«timony  to  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in 

the  cultivation  of  a  reasonable  spirit.      "  The  effect  of  the  Board  of 

Arbitration,'*  he  says,   "has  been  most  satisfactory.     The  relations 

of    workmen    and    their    employers    seem    to   be   entirely   changed. 

There    is  much   more    feeling   of    sympathy  and   respect  than  ever 

existed    before,   and    this    feeling     has    extended    from    the    works 

of  members   of  the   Board  to  the  other  works.     There  is  very  much 

more  reason   than  there  ever  used   to  be    formerly."     So  much  so, 

Seed,  that  more  disputes  are  now  settled  at  home  without  going  to 

Board  at  all  than  were  settled  at  home  before  its  establishment, 

lU^d  all   in  consequence   of  the  growth  of  habits  of  reasonable  con- 

Saration  and  mutual  forbearance,  which  have  been  bred  through  the 
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Board.  Many  people  feared  that  the  existence  of  a  Board  of  Arbitj 
tion  to  which  disputes  could  be  brought  would  hare  a  tendency 
multiply  disputes ;  but  Mr.  Whitwell  assured  the  Commission  tl 
that  was  very  far  from  being  their  experience  in  the  manufactured  \i 
trade.  lu  fact,  as  Mr.  Hingley  stated,  most  of  the  troubles  of  thJ 
trade,  before  the  institution  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  arose  fit 
nothing  else  but  the  practice  of  employers  settling  the  rate  of  wag 
from  time  to  time  at  their  pleasure  without  any  consultation  wi 
the  employed,  and  from  the  extreme  reluctance  the  employers  alwiu 
entertained  to  receiving  the  men  and  discussiug  the  question  betw« 
them ;  and  when  employers  overcame  this  initial  relactanof  1 
persuade  their  inferiors,  then  other  difficulties  were  found  very  usuifl 
to  melt  away  of  themselves  in  the  first  process  of  discussion.  Til 
evidence  before  the  Commission  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  solntiol 
of  the  only  remaining  difficulty  that  is  alleged  to  attach  to  til 
arbitration  scheme — the  danger  of  occasional  and  partial  disobediaMJ 
to  the  award  of  the  Board — only  in  a  further  growth  of  the  sbW 
epirit  of  reason  and  fairness  which  has  removed  the  rest. 

This  dlfliculty  has  been  met  in  some  trades  by  special  devices.  Fd 
example,  a  small  industry,  the  nut  and  bolt  trade — which  is  still  onl 
in  the  state  of  transition  from  the  domestic  workshop  to  the  facttit 
system,  and  is  attended  with  sweating  and  other  complaints  usual 
that  transition  state — has  pushed  ahead  of  more  advanced  industries,*: 
establishing,  in  1889,  a  Wages  Board,  with  a  guarantee  fund  of  £10fl 
— £500  subscribed  by  employers  and  £500  by  employed — to  bej 
means  of  support  for  men  who  struck  against  an  employer 
refused  to  abide  by  the  Board's  award  ;  and  Mr.  Juggins,  secre^ 
of  the  Midland  Counties  Federation,  mentioned  that  at  the  last 
which  occurred  in  the  nut  and  bolt  trade,  the  employers  paid  as 
AS  £550  for  the  support  of  the  men  who  were  out  on  strike, 
rently  the  employers,  on  their  part,  would  not  derive  any  correspo^ 
benefit  from  this  guarantee  fund  for  the  enforcement  of  the  awfl 
a  recusant  section  of  the  workpeople.  But  the  Boilermakei 
Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilding  Society  has  struck  out  a  most  intej 
and  novel  development  in  this  direction.  It  guarantees  tl 
faith  of  its  members,  and  undertakes  to  compensate  emploj 
their  default.  This  important  society  was  established  in  IS 
has  a  membership  of  37,300  in  the  United  Kingdom,  coui 
95  per  cent,  of  all  the  mechanics  engaged  in  the  industry- 
the  whole  trade,  for  tie  other  5  per  cent,  are  men  of  i| 
character  or  skill,  so  that  it  enjoys  a  position  of  exceptional] 
Its  affairs  are  governed  by  an  executive  council  of  seven,  j 
be  members  of  ten  years*  standing  and  past  officens  of  t| 
They  are  elected,  not  by  the  €a|ll^  mbership  of  the 
only  by  the  ^nd  they 
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district;  bat  they  settle  dispates  even    in  Scotland   and   Ireland, 
aad      indeed     they    seem     to     exercise     without    any     demur    a 
singularly  absolute  and  autocratic  authority.      Other  trades  unions 
rescnrt  to  fines  and  expulsion  when  their  members  violate  arrangements 
made  for  them  by  their  union,  but  that  is  only  a  matter  between  the 
unioxi  and  its  members.     This  society  engages  with  the  employers  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  labour  contract  by  its  members,  and  for  com- 
pexisation  in  case  of  violation.     At  Hartlepool  a  vessel  was  lately 
bdin^  built  in  a  hurry,  and  the  men  employed  upon  her  thought  it  a 
good   opportunity  to  strike  for  an  advance  of  two  shillings  in  the 
teeth  of  the  agreement  under  which  they  were  working.     The  ship- 
bailding  firm  immediately  wired  to  the  executive  council  of  the  trades 
tmion  an  account  of  the  situation.     The  council  wired  back  at  once, 
aaking  them  to  pay  the  advance  in  the  meantime,  and  proceed  with 
ib.e  work,  because  they  knew  the    vessel   was  needed  in   a  hurry, 
«ttd  they  did  not  wish  to  cause  any  delay ;  but  when  the  vessel  was 
finished  the  council  compelled  the   men  who  struck  to  refund  the 
money,  and  then  sent  a  cheque  for  the  amount  to  the  firm  that  paid 
it.    Then,  if  a  member  of  the  society  contracts  for  work  and  leaves  it 
in  an  unfinished  state,  or  makes  a  bad  job  of  it,  or  a  job  not  accord- 
ing  to  contract,  the  council    will  order  that  member,  under  pain 
of  fine  or  expulsion,  to  complete  the  work  or  rectify  it,  and  if  the 
employer  has  incurred  any  loss  through  the  delay  or  the  wrong  work 
it  will  make  that  loss  good  to  him.     Three  members  uot  long  ago 
left  a  contract  unfinished  which  it  cost  the  employer  £10  to  complete, 
and  the  society  paid  him  the  £10,  and  then  compelled  the  three 
members  to  indemnify  them.     Another  of  their  members  undertook 
to  build  two  boilers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  bad  job  of 
them  through  hurrying.    The  employer  complained  to  the  society,  and 
the  society  despatched  one  of  its  agents  to  inspect  the  work.      He 
reported  the  complaint  to  be  just,  and  estimated  the  loss  at  £5,  for 
which  the  council   immediately  sent  the  employer  a  cheque.     This 
undertaking  of  pecuniary    responsibility    for    the    engagements    of 
members  extends,  it  will  be  observed,  to  all  engagements,  and  not  to 
conciliation  awards  alone  ;  but  it  was   adopted,  Mr.  R.  Knight,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  society  explained,  as  a  fresh  provision  for  peace, 
because  it  was  believed  that  it  would  produce  more  confidence  in  the 
society  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  and  this  result,  he  said,  it  had 
certainly  produced.     The  success  of  the  measure  was  admitted  to  be 
largely    due  to  the   exceptional  strength   of   the    society,    and   the 
remarkable  and  willing  acquiescence  of  the  members  in  the  autocratic 
control  of  the  council,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  admits  of  general 
imitation.    Mr.  Lindsay  Wood  and  Mr.  F.  Stobart,  who  gave  evidence 
on  the  mining  industry  on  behalf  of  the  Durham  coal-owners,  desired 
the   imposition  by  law  of  this   pecaniary  responsibility  on  the  parties 
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to  a  trade  settlement,  because  they  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  associa 
tions  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  own  motion  as  this  societ 
has  done  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  responsibility  oouli 
not  be  enforced  on  an  association  which  had  no  funds,  because  it  woaV 
be  idle  to  think  of  imprisoning  50,000  workmen. 

The  diflSculty  which,  if  it  did  not  kill  the  Conciliation  Board  of  th 
Hosiery  Trade,  at  all  events  prevents  its  resuscitation  now — the  com- 
petition of  the  outside  employer  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  award 
of  the  Board,  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  manufactured  iron  trad 
where  the    workmen's  organisation    is  so    powerful.      The   Midi 
Wages  Board,  as  Mr.  Aucott  stated,  simply  came  to  an  agreemci 
that  if  any  employer  whatever  refused  to  conform,  the  trade 
would  call  out  bis  men,  and  the  other  manufacturers  would  refuse 
sell  him  goods,  as  they  used  formerly  to  do  in  similar  circumstam 
to  enable  him  to  supply  his  customers  during  the  strike,  and  ki 
his  trade,  an  employer  going  so  far  as  to  say,   "  We  will   lay  do 
new  mills,  and  employ  his  men,  and  sweep   him  out   of  the  trad 
It  need  hardly  be  said  they  have  never   required  to  resort  to 
extremities ;  their  schedules  have  been  accepted  by  all. 

In  the  two  Iron  Trade  Boards,  the  organisation  of  industrial  pfe  m."^  <:i> 
sprang  into  the  world  perfect  but  sterile,  and  there  is  no  syst^Jiira  M  \c 
provision  for  arbitration  in  any   other  important  industry,  or  of       ^Q 
important  character  in   any   industry.     Resort   is  not  infrequent         ta 
arbitration  improvised  for  the  particular  occasion,  and  regular  arbi^t-^r-a- 
tion  boards  are  sometimes   formed   even   in  unlikely  quarters.      iJB^or 
example,  Scotland  is  usually  much  behind  England  in  all  matters       ^ 
industrial  organisation,  and  the  bakers  are  behind  other  trades  ;    t>*^ 
the  Scotch  bakers  in   the  Aberdeen   district   have   not  only   a  jo^^*'* 
committee  of  conciliation  (five  employers  and  five  workmen),  but-     * 
provision,  in  case  of  this  committee  failing  to  agree,  for  arbitrati^^^ 
by  a  court  of  five  representatives  of  the  Trade  Council  and  five  rep*^~*~ 
aentatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  choose  an  independ^^**- 
chairman  ;  and  the  system  has  been  found  so  effective  in  obviati*^^ 
one  or  two  recent   strikes,  that  the  trade    is    now  considering  t-»^^ 
question  of  establishing  a  National  Conciliation  Board   on    the   sa*" 
basis. 

But  the  lower  form  of  ihe  organisation   of  peace — if,  indeed,  it       ^' 
lower^ — the   board  of   conciliation   without  any  binding  reference     '^ 
arbitration,   has   attained   more    extensive    vogue.      Mr.    Mundell^ 
paront  Board,  though  it  has  perished  prematurely  itself,  has  lef*^'     * 
tlourishing  posterity  of  joint  committees.      Even  these,  it  is  trne,  ^^"^ 
mainly  confined   to   the  two  great  indostries  of  mining  and  cjot^^ 
manufacture.      Many  trades  and  many  localities  are  still   desiitul^ 
the  primary  institutions  which  are  the  necessary  basis  for  systei**^*^ 
conciliation — the  trade  union  and  the  employers'  association ;  for 
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^       first  step  in  the  effective  organisation  of  peace  is  the  effective  organisa- 
tion of  war.     In  some  most  important  trades  these  primary  institutions 
are  still  new,  and  they  have  not  yet  outgrown  their  youthful  delight 
and  confidence  in  war.     In  others,  though  the  employers  have  over- 
come their  dislike  to  confer  with  their  own  men,  they  still  refuse  to 
treat  with  the  union.     Even  in   a  great  organised  trade  like   the 
engmeers  there  is  no  permanent  body  of  conciliation,  and  it  is  only  in 
some  towns,  and  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  when  a  dispute 
occars  the  employers'  association  will  hold  communication  with  the  trade 
union  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Whittaker,  an  oflficial  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  in  Lancashire,  said  there  would  be  far  fewer  ruptures  in 
their  trade  "  if  employers  showed  a  better  desire  to  meet  us  and 
fliscuss  these  questions  across  the  table  " ;  and  he  himself  would  like  to 
*®®  a  court  of  conciliation  for  such  differences,  with  a  reference,  in 
case  of  disagreement,  to  a  court  of  arbitration ;  but  the  subject  had 
never  been  mooted  yet  in  the  trade.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Glennie, 
*n  oflScial  of  the  same  body  in  Tyneside,  had  no  faith  in  arbitration, 
*nd  but  little  in  conciliation  boards.     He  thought  they  would  not 
result  in  preventing  strikes,  "for  this  reason,  that   the    employers 
**  yet,  when  we  have  met  them,  have  devoted  their  intelligence  and 
their  ability  to  framing  agreements  which  will  take  away  from  us  with 
™®   left  hand  what  they  give  us  with  the  right  '* ;  and  he  strongly 
***^ocated,  as  the  result  of  hb  experience  of  dealing  with  the  employers' 
*^^*^iation,   that  if  a  Conciliation  Board  were  established  it  should 
*^Y&  an  independent  chairman,  because  the  only  good  of  a  Conciliation 
•**oard  was  to  put  a  check  on  unreasonable  action  by  means  of  argu- 
ment  and  reason ;  and  an  independent  chairman,  though  he  had  no 
^^iog  vote,  was  always  able  to  bring  a  certain  pressure  of  reason  to 
"^^i"  on  the  parties  sufficient  to  secure  an  understanding.     A  trade  in 
^nich    ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  belong  to  unions   ought  surely 
^  jbave  less  distrust  in  its  own  strength.     The  experience  of  the  ship- 
"^ilders  is  different.     Their  relations  with  their  employers  have  during 
^®    last  twenty  years  been  continuously  improved  in  association  with 
®    growing  strength  of  the  trade  union,  so  that,  though  they  have 
^  permanent  system  of  conciliation,  the  purpose  seems  practically  to 
"e    Served    as  well  by  the  more  rudimentary  expedient  of  occasional 
5*'©rence  with  the  employers'  representatives.     "  A  month's  notice,'* 
Id    Mr.  Knight,  "  is  given  on  either  side,  and  then  we  interchange 
®'*'a    at  our  first  meeting,  and  if  a  settlement  is  not  arrived  at  we 
T^d^rstand  each  other  better  than  when  we  met.     We  then  adjourn 
*"  *  few  days,  when  we  meet  again,  and  generally  succeed  in  adjusting 
*"    References  at  a  second  or  a  third  conference,  and   when  both 
F^^^B  are  satisfied  that  under  the  circumstances  they  have  got  the 
"^*^  terms  possible,  the  settlement  is  faithfully  carried  out  on  both 
They  have  bad  no  general  strike  in  the  trade  in  the  North  of 
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England  for  fifteen  years,  and  tHey  have  spent  only  3J  per  cent,  of 
their  Income  on  dispute  benefit  in  the  whole  kingdom  during  the 
last  eleven  yean?.  Even  this  was  spent  not  on  disputes  proper,  but 
on  stoppages  caused  by  delays  in  fixing  prices  for  piecework  neceaai- 
tated  by  the  technical  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place,  and 
that  kind  of  stoppage  is  now  avoided  altogether  in  some  districts 
through  an  agreement  to  continue  work  as  usual  pending  settlement, 
on  condition  of  the  settlement  operating  retrospectively,  so  that  a  ship 
is  sometimes  at  sea  now  before  the  price  ia  fixed  for  plating  her. 
There  were  virtually  no  complaints  from  this  trade.  Mr.  Knight 
Baid  they  had  succeeded  through  their  organisation  in  securing  larger  — 
wages  than  most  other  trades,  and  in  suppressing  systematic  overtim< 
except  in  repairing  work ;  and  while  they  would  welcome  an  eighl 
hours'  day,  they  were  opposed  to  it  being  forced  on  them  by  Act  ol 
Parliament.  "  I  speak,"  he  said,  *'  from  long  experience  of  thi 
organisation  that  I  represent  here  to-day,  and  I  say  that  we  can  settl. 
all  our  differences  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Parliamei 
or  anybody  else." 

Joint  committees  were  established  in  the  mining  industry  in  Koi 
umberland  in  1872,  Cleveland  in  1873,  and  about  the  same  period 
Durham.     They  exist  also  in  the  collieries  of  South  Wales,   Sou 
Staftbrd,  and  South  Yorkshire,  bot  not  in  those  of   Scotland,   Deri 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  North  Stafibrd,  or   Lancashire;  although 
most    of  these  districts    there  exist   both  coal-owners    and    mim 
associations,  who  arrange  disputes  when  they  arise  by  a  friendly 
ference  of  their  respective  representatives.    In  South  Wales  and  So^K—zaKfl 
Staflord  the  joint  committee  (eleven  owners  and  eleven  miners  in  So»-^^  ih 
Wales)  deals  both  with  local  and  with  general  or  county  qnestii^  ^^^^, 
but  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  and  Cleveland  it  deals  with  Ic^^^a^ 
questions  only,   general  questions,   such  as  the  greater  settlement.^*     of 
wages    and    hours    of    work,  being    decided  by  friendly    conferet:»=»co 
between  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  the  general  body^      ^^ 
the  owners,  or  a  special  committee  of  the  owners,  chosen  for  the  <3-^»se 
in  hand.     Mr,  W.  H.  Patterson  describes  the  constitution   of     €>li» 
Durham  joint  committee.     It  consiats  of  four  sections — one  for  mia^*^*^* 
one  for  cokemen,  one  for  enginemen,  and  one  for  mechanics — ando*^*^" 
section  sits  separately,  and  is  composed  of  six  representatives  of    €>^* 
owners'  association  fthe  same  six  in  all   the  sections)  and   six  rep**^*" 
sentatives  of  the  trade   union  of  the  trade  dealt  with  in  the  secti^^^^^* 
The  County  Court  judge  sits  in  all  as  chairman,  and  has  a  cast^*-**^ 
vote.     In  other  counties  the  joint  committee  is  similarly  constitut'^   ' 
except  that  it   is  not  divided  into  sections ;  and  that  in  Clevel^**   ' 
South  Wales,  South   Staiford,  and   South   York  the  chairman  hft^-     ^ 
casting  vote.      In  Northnmberland  the  committee  began  without        \ 
independent  chairman,  but  it  has  now  adopted  that  principle,  choo^^^ 
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Ithe  county  coroner ;  while  in  South  Stafford  the  joint  committee  (or 
wages  board,  as  ii  is  called  there)  began  in  1883  on  the  principle  of 
having  an  independent  chaij-man,  who  should  have  a  casting  vote, 
and  be  virtually  arbitrator;  but  it  was  dissolved  in  1881  because  the 
men  refused  to  accept  the  chairman's  decision,  and  was  revived  in 
^^1888,  without  the  independent  chairman  and  the  casting  vote;  and  it 
^■is  reported  by  Colonel  Cochrane,  the  present  chairman,  to  have  worked 
^BeatisfactorLly  since.     Their  only  difficulty  had  been  with  a  section  of 
^»  the  miners,  who  have  held  aloof  from  the  board;  but  even  these  have 
lotely  fallen  in  with  its  decisions,  though  not  recognising  its  authority. 
^■In  questions  requiring  local  investigation,  the  joint  committee,  both 
^■in  Durham  and  in  Cleveland,  refers  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of 
^■pne  or  two  referees  from  each  side,  with  power  to  choose  an  umpire 
^and  make  a  final  decision.     In   Cleveland   the    joint   committee  has 
prevented  any  strike  under  its  jurisdiction  since  187-1-  ;  and  in  North- 
lumberland,  according   to  Mr.   Young,  work  has  not  been  suspended 
3r  a  single  day  at  a  single  colliery  by  the  workmen  attempting  to 
sist  the  committee's  decision.     Indeed,  in  both  of  these  districts  the 
oint  committee  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  and  successful  tribunal, 
l)at  considerable  complaint  comes  from  Durham.      The  men  complain 
of  the  great  delay  of  the  committee  in  deciding  cases,  and  the  owners, 
lly  Mr.  P.  Stobart,  of  the  growing  disposition  of  the  men  to 
^repudiate  awards,  to  strike  without  referring  the  disputes  to  the  com- 
littee  at  all,  and  to  ignore  the  authority  of  their   own   executive, 
complaints  chiefly  occur  in  connection  with  the  miners'  section, 
"which  is  overburdened  with  work.      In  the  enginemen's  section,  which 
has  only  twenty  cases  to  decide  in  the  year,  there  is  no  delay  and  no 
repudiation,  and  Mr.  Lambton  said  it  had  brought  **  untold  blessings" 
on  both  employers  and  employed.     The   Northumberland  joint  com- 
mittee has  only  sixty  or  eighty  cases  to  decide  in  the  year,  so  that  it 
can  decide  them   without  any  delay.     The  amount  of  its  work  is 
limited  by  two  circumstances  :  it  has  a  rule  that  no  wage  question 
cah  be  brought  before  it  by  the  workmen,  unless  the  particular  work 
6  per  cent,  below  the  standai-d  average,  nor  by  the  employer,  unless 
is  b  per  cent,  above  it ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  of  late 
fears  to  settle  questions  at  homo,  without  bringing  them  to  the  joint 
ommittee  at  all,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workmen  now  understand 
tprinciples  on  which  that  committee  adjusts  wages.     Cleveland, 
is  a  much  smaller  district  than  Durham,  so  that  fewer  cases 
naturally  come  up  for  settlement  there ;  and  !Mr.  Hugh  Bell  thinks 
another  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  success  of  its  joint  committee 
is  that  the  Cleveland  owners'  association  is  a  more  compact  body,  with 
correspondingly  greater  community  of  interests  and  unity  of  action. 
ies,  what  is  very  important,  its  awards  are  made   retrospective  if 
so  that  delay  is  of  less  consequence ;  and  their  adoption  of 
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this  rule  would  of  itself  remove  mucli  of  tbe  existing  dissatiaf action 
•with  the  Durham  committee.  The  disputes  come  largely  from  a  few 
collieries  only,  and  that  shows,  as  Mt.  Bell  suggests,  that  they  could 
he  easily  settled  at  home,  if  the  owners  of  those  collieries  tried  as 
earnestly  to  do  ao  as  other  owners,  though  Mr.  Stobart  is  disposed  to 
throw  the  blame  mostly  on  the  local  working-class  leaders,  some  of 
whom  rather  like  going  to  the  joint  committee,  he  says,  becaose 
they  get  paid  a  shift  for  going.  In  all  the  mining  districts  alike 
both  masters  and  men  are  averse  to  referring  general  or  county  settle- 
ments of  wages  to  arbitration.  In  local  questions  they  can  afford  to 
lose  an  award,  but  the  men  distrust  it  even  on  local  questions  in 
some  places  (Cleveland,  for  one,  according  to  their  own  representative, 
Mr.  Stong).  This  distrust  of  arbitration  on  the  part,  of  the  men  is 
said  by  another  of  their  representatives,  Mr.  Toyn,  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  decisions  have  always  gone  against  them  in  any  arbitra- 
tion they  have  had  in  the  trade,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Bell  explained  that 
it  was  likely  arbitration  would  always  go  against  the  men,  when  it 
was  a  question  of  an  advance  of  wages,  because  the  owners  always 
give  an  advance  before  arbitration  is  neceseary. 

In  the  cotton  trade  differences  are  settled  by  conference  between 
the  standing  committee  of  the  masters'  association  and  the  standing 
committee  of  the  men's  trade  union,  and  their  frequent  meetings  have 
brought  perfect  harmony  into  the  trade,  and  virtually  abolished  strikes 
in  the  factories  of  members.  The  weaving  branch  of  the  trade  has 
since  1881  had  a  special  joint  committee,  smaller  in  number  than  the 
two  standing  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  and  both 
Mr.  Birtwistle,  who  represented  the  men,  and  Mr.  Kawlinson,  who 
represented  the  employers,  speak  very  decidedly  of  its  good  result*. 
It  had  dealt  with  thirty  disputes  which  might  have  ended  in  strikes, 
and  settled  them  all  amicably  except  one.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty 
strikes  that  now  occar  in  the  cotton  trade  occur  in  factories  whose 
owners  do  not  belong  to  the  association,  and  they  are  generally  caused 
by  a  refusal  to  pay  the  list  prices  agreed  on  by  the  standing  committees 
or  the  joint  committee.  The  weavers'  joint  committee  is  composed  of 
equal  numbers  from  the  masters  and  men's  associations,  without  as 
independent  chairman,  and  it  settles  general  as  well  as  local  questions. 
The  cotton  operatives  are  strongly  opposed  to  arbitration,  because,  as 
Mr.  Maudsley  explained,  they  find  it  always  goes  against  them,  and 
because  arbitrators  generally  either  merely  split  the  difference  or 
proceed  on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  standard  of  profit — osunlty 
10  per  cent. — being  necessary  for  the  employers.  The  employers  do 
not  seem  to  have  generally  any  better  faith  in  it.  Mr.  RawUnBoo 
mentioned  a  case  where  the  men  asked  for  arbitration  and  the  mastert 
declined  it,  and  he  said  the  employers  as  a  rule  objected  to  maklog 
the  conditions  of  tlieir  timle  subject  to  the  opinion  of  any  p^n«in  hut 
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bemaelves.  Few  cases,  however,  occurred  where  the  joint  committee 
th©  two  standing  committees  failed  to  agree.  The  general  result 
the  cotton  trade  is,  as  Mr.  Maudaley  says,  the  most  complete  under- 
anding  between  masters  and  men,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of 
serious  complaints.  The  representatives  of  the  men  were  satisfied 
^-they  were  now  receiving  the  highest  wages  the  state  of  the  trade 
^Billowed,  and  felt  that  they  had  the  power,  through  their  anions  and 
Bconclliatory  committees,  of  obtaining  a  rise  when  an  improvement 
^came  in  the  market. 

The  woollen  industry  is  much  more  rife  with  complaint?,  as  it  is 
mnch  behind  the  cotton  industry  in  the  organisation  of  conciliation, 
and  indeed  in  trade  union  organisation  also  \  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
woollen  districts  that  the  example  of  the  London  Chamber  of  CJom- 
merce  and  trades  council  has  been  followed,  and  a  general  Conciliation 
Board  for  all  trades  in  a  district  constituted  o£  equal  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  local  trades 
*  council.  Boards  of  conciliation  on  these  lines  were  founded  in  Leeds 
Jn  1890,  in  Bradford  and  Leicester  in  1891,  and  one  is  in  course  of 
lormation  at  Halifax.  They  are  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  results.  The  Leeds  Board  has  settled  two  disputes  satisfactorily ; 
but  Mr.  Marston,  its  vice-president,  thinks  it  would  answer  better  if 
it  were  subdivided  into  a  number  of  separate  boards,  one  for  each 
trade,  BO  as  to  ensure  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  men  of 
adequate  technical  knowledge.  The  Leicester  Board  is  intended 
mainly  as  a  court  of  appeal.  It  was  established  by  the  Mayor,  and  Mr. 
W.  Tyler  explained  that  in  Leicester,  though  the  shoe  trade  and  the 
building  trade  have  conciliation  boards  of  their  own,  sometimes  these 
boards  have  been  unable  to  agree,  and  the  Mayor's  idea  was  to 
prevent  a  strike  in  these  circumstances  by  an  appeal  to  a  sort  of 
Buperior  arbitration  court. 

Sliding  scales  have  been  very  extensively  tried  in  the  mining  and 

3n  industries  daring  the  last  fifteen  years.      They  prevaile<l  in  the 

l-mines  of  Durham  from  1877  to  1887,  in  those  of  Northumberland 

from  1879  to  1887,  in  those  of  North  Lancashire  from  1885  to  1888, 

those  of  South   Staffordshire  from   1877  to  1882,  and  again  from 

1888  to  the  present  time,  and  in  South  Wales  from  1S7G  to  the  present 

a&     In  1875  a  sliding  scale  was  established  at  one  Leicestershire 

Bry,  but    it   only  lasted  six  months,   and  another  was  in   1887 

sed  by  the  owner  on  a  Lanarkshire  colliery  without  the  consent  of 

jthe  men,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  a  fair  experiment.     In 

iron  mines  of  Cleveland  sliding  scales  prevailed  from  1879  to  1887, 

id  in  the  iron-smelting  trade  they  still  exist  and  are  in  high  favour 

Cleveland,  Durham,  Wales,  though  they  have  been  abandoned  in 

!    rland   and  Lancashire.      They  are    all   founded   on  the   same 

iJiij;^  le  of  regulating  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  fixed  period  by  a  certain 
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ratio  to  the  price  of  the  product,  as  ascertained  from  the  employera* 
books  by  acconntants  sworn  to  secrecy ;  except  that  in  the  iron  mines] 
it  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  pig-iron  instead  of  ironstone,  bee 
some  of  the  largest  firms  never  sent  their  ironstone  to  market  at 
but  converted  it  into  pig-iron  themselves.     This  system  appears  in 
cases  to  have  been  finally  given  up  at  the  instance  of  the  men,  who 
thought  (1)  that  the  original  basis  was  too  low,  or  (2)  that  the  sc 
was  too  alow  in  rising,  or  (3)  that  its  steps  were  not  dose  enough 
the  rise  in  the  quoted  prices,  that  ia  to  the  price  of  the  product  oc 
the  exchanges,  as  distinguished  from  the  ascertained  selling  prices  oi 
the  masters'  books.   But  the  men's  representatives  continued  to  exf 
approval  of  the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale,  if  only  its  details  could 
satisfactorily  contrived,  and  the  masters,  with  one  or  two  exceptioE 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  though,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  son 
of  the  earlier  scales  were  terminated  at  their  instance,     Mr.  Hii| 
Bell,  in  regard  to  the  men's  objections,  said  it  was  possible,  with  sob 
precautions,  to  make  as  serviceable  a  scale  from  the  quoted  as  from  i 
ascertained  prices,   because  be  looked  on  it  in  any  case   as   notr:^. 
scientific,  bat  only  a  good  haphazard  way  of  regulating  wages  so 
avoid  practical  disputes ;    and  that  the  apparent  slowness  of  the 
was  only  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  ot 
put  of  the  mines  was  contracted  for  at  the  lower  rates,  and  that  tfc». « 
were  always  few  scales  at  the  top  prices.     He  thought,  moreover,    one 
of  the  causes  of  the  greater  success  of  the  system  in  the  iron  mcfc^xn-o.- 
facture  than  in  mining  was  the  prevalence  in  the  sales  of  the  forTi3.e»r 
trade  of  the  contrivance  of  "  double  jumps  '" — a  double  rate  of  ris^    ^* 
a  particular  step,  so  as  to  give  the  men  a  substantial  benefit  of  the    x-is« 
earfter,  and  a  double  rat«  of  fall  at  another  step,  so  as  to  enable   'til»« 
masters  to  preserve  their  trade.     But  this  double-jump  principle^     *** 
which  he  professed  himself  a  great  believer,  had  been  introduced  ix3^ 
the  last  of  the  Cleveland  mining  sliding  scates,  without  succeeding     *° 
saving  it.     The  men  still  felt  it  did  not  rise  rapidly  enough. 

Although  the  sliding  scale  has  been  abandoned  in  these  imporfc^^**' , 
districts,  the  rate  of  wages  is  still  determined  on  the  ordinary  slidJ-^K  j 
scale  principle  of  a  ratio  to  prices.     In   Durham  district  it  is  r»*^^/ 
fixed  by  arrangement  between  the  owners'  association  and  the  wo**^' 
men^s  federation  board,  and  the  price  is  calculated,  not  on   the    '*^^\ 
average  prices  ascertained   from  the  employers'  books,  but  apon  *^^ 
quotations  in  the  public  market.      And  in  Northumberland,  Mr.  W^^ 
said  negotiations  were  at  present  afoot  for  establishing  a  new  ws 
committee,  which  should  settle  the  rate  of  wages  from  time  to  tim^  * 
the  old  sliding  scale  principle,   but  with  somewhat   more  elastic^  *] 
taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  price  of  coal,  but  the  sta*-^ 
the  labour  market  and  other  circumstances.      It  should  be,  in  fac^ 
sort  of  living  sliding  scale,  withput  hard-and-fast  rules,  bat  foUo^^ 
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cerbam  unwritten  and  nnderstood  principles.  This  seems  devised  to 
meet  one  of  the  common  objections  of  the  men  to  the  scale  system, 
that  in  a  rising  market  they  conld  squeeze  for  miners  more  wages  ont 
of  the  masters  than  the  sliding  scale  gave  them ;  but  of  course,  as 
Mr.  Bell  said,  this  was  balanced  by  the  corresponding  fact  that  in  a 
falling  market  the  masters  could  always  lower  their  wages  below  the 
sliding  scale  rate.  He  thought  this  a  good  result.  "  The  ideal  sliding 
Bcide,'*  he  says,  "  would  produce  for  the  men  working  under  it 
rather  better  wages  than  they  were  entitled  to  at  its  lower  end,  in 
return  for  rather  smaller  wages  at  its  higher  end." 

John  Rae. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY   AS  A 
THEOLOGIAN.' 
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SOMETIMES  one  hears  a  rnmbling  of  thiinder  in  the  dUtanc^ 
without  leaving  one's  daily  tasks  or  sallying  forth  to  watch  tli^  mzms 
storm.  That  has  been  my  case  in  regard  to  the  controversies  \jr-M:.Mm 
which  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  Professor  Huxley  has  held  th*^  -*^^ 
lists  against  all  comers.  The  ^Hmkcjith  Century  did  not  come  vom:^ 
my  way,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  form  a  fair  guess  as  to  the  cours^^ 
things  were  taking,  and  that  I  could  afford  to  wait  nntil  it  was  pos — 
sible  to  read  the  articles  in  connected  sequence.  The  opportunity^^' 
has  now  been  given  for  this  by  the  reprint  of  the  Essays  in  «^» 
handsome  and  convenient  form.t 

The  theologian  who  takes  up  a  book  of  Professor  Huxley's  wilU  oT^ 
course,  do  so  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  He  must  be  prepared 
for  hard  hitting,  which  he  knows  will  fall  mainly  upon  his  side  of  the 
question.  But  If  he  can  put  up  with  this,  he  may  expect  to  find  no 
little  compensation  in  the  terse  and  trenchant  formulating  of  points 
which  will  be  a  real  help  to  him  in  his  own  thinking. 

How  far  will  the  present  volume  meet  these  expectations?  To 
some  extent  I  think  it  will  meet  them,  but  on  the  whole  I  ooofe^  that 
I  find  it  disappointing.  To  say  that  it  is  Professor  Huxley's  is  to  say 
that  it  is  ti-enchant;  no  one  can  complain  of  any  deficiency  in  *^•'^ 
respect.  To  say  that  it  is  Professor  Huxley's  is  also  to  8«y  tL. 
must  contain  some  good  formulating  of  points.  But,  perhaps,  it  is 
due  to  the  form  in  which  the  articles  first  appeared  that  there  is  a  g\Mxi 
deal  of  diffuseness  and  repetition.     The  whole  might  with  iKlrmofi»««» 

*  ''Essays  upon  Bome  Controverted  Questions."     Bj  TbotUM  B*  Haxl' 
LfOndoD  :  Macmillan  k.  Co.     1802. 

t  It  ought,  i)erhaps,  to    be  oxplainctl  that  I   have  tbot- 
myself  to  Professor  Huxley's  volume,  and  that  I  have  not  ; 
criticised  or  which  were  written  in  reply  to  hina,  excqpt  M»c  t' 
"The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scriptme." 
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llieeii  compressed  into  just  half  the  space.  Bat,  apart  from  this, 
it  seems  to  bring  out  into  more  prominence  than  I  had  anticipated 
Bome  of  the  limitations  of  the  author's  mind  and  methods. 

Looking  at  the  book  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  there  are  some  ways 
^■^t  least  in  which  it  may  give  us  cause  for  congratulation.  One 
^kpect  of  it  in  particular  is  highly  satisfactory.  It  would  seem  as  if 
^■the  long-standing  feud  between  theology  and  science  was  at  last 
practically  ended.  It  is  at  least  at  an  end  generally  and  in  the 
Ljibstract,  though  of  course  individual  men  of  science  and  individual 
^ftbeologians  may  still  fall  foul  of  ench  other  on  occasion.  The  essay 
^entitled  **  An  Episcopal  Triloi^  "  is  now  five  years  old,  and  it  marked 
^^t  the  time  the  striking  contrast  brought  about  in  the  course  of  a 
^■[aarter  of  a  century.  That  Professor  Huxley  should  have  nothing 
"  bnt  compliments  to  exchange  with  three  representatives  of  the  epis- 
^—Copal  bench  preaching  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was 
^■Bvidently  a  surprise  to  bim.  It  ia  only  justice  to  add  that  he  meets 
■^the  bishops  as  frankly  as  they  meet  him.  We  may  take  it,  I  think, 
^^hat  the  conrorf/at  has  been  signed  and  sealed.  Certainly  the  last 
^Bve  years  have  shown  no  disposition  to  disturb  it. 
^^  But  if  this  is  so,  may  we  not  put  aside,  as  really  out  of  date,  not 
I  few  denunciatory  pages  which  have  no  longer  any  object  ?  "  The 
eric,"  we  are  told,  "  asserts  that  it  is  morally  wrong  not  to  believe 
ertain  propositions,  whatevt^r  the  results  of  a  strict  scientific  inves- 
a'gatiou  of  the  evidence  of  these  propositions.  He  teJls  us  that 
'  religions  error  is,  in  itself,  of  an  immoral  nature '  "  (p.  453).  The- 
eition  is  from  Dr.  Newman's  essay  on  "  Development."  But  I 
whether  Dr.  Newman  himself  would  have  written  quite  the 
same  words  in  his  old  age.  In  any  case,  I  should  greatly  doubt 
whether  many  could  be  found  to  echo  them  now.  May  we  not  con- 
jBider  all  this  past  and  done  with,  and  spare  ourselves  any  further 
heartburnings  on  the  anbject  ? 

I  would  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 

>  bring  about  something  of  a  similar  modus  vivrndi  with  the  Agnostics  ?  • 

Professor  Huxley  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the 

Jlerm,  which  Le  himself  invented.    One  is  glad  to  see  that  the  editor  of' 

lie  New  English  Dictionary  was  aware  of  this.    He  refers  to  a  letter 

Mr.  R.  H.  Huttons,  but  now  we  have  it  from  the  author  himself ;. 

^  When  I  reached  intollectnal  mntnrifcy  and  began  to  atik  myself  whether- 

wan  an  atheist,  a  thi^ist,  or  a  pantheist;  ii  inntcriulLst  or  nn  ideiilist;  « 

^hri«ti«n  era  free-thinker;  1  foiiLd  that  the  more  I  learned  or  reHected 

ready  wfus  the  anj^wer So  I  took  thought,  and  invented  what. 

ci\  tn  ho  thf  nppropH:itR  title  of  '  Aj^ostic/     It  oaiue  into  tny  head 
tic  to  the  'C:  '  Chinch  history,  who  profesfted 

ifc  tho  very  thii  nt.  whieh  1  uita  ignorant 

.sjit.ihincti«in  the  torm  took,  ami  when  thi*  Sjieclator  hud  stotxl 
<   Ft.  !(iiv  >.u>|iiHfin   in  tlm   iDind.s  of  rf>"|it'ftrili1i'    pconl*'   that  a 
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knowledge  of  its  parentage  might  liave  awakened  was,  of  course,  complet*'^:^'  ^V 
lulled '(pp.  :]:>t-;}.j«). 

The  term  Agnosticism  is  Professor  Huxley's  choice  to  describe  IX.  Us 
own  opinions ;  and  he  has  drawn  np  a  list  of  other  terms,  all  bot  tl  '^'  t^e 
last  of  which  ('*  free-thinker  ")  he  expressly  repudiates.  One  of  tr  ^^^  the 
essays  (No.  V.)  is  a  direct  reply  to  a  writer  who  had  charged  hi^  .srhini 
with  materialism.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  this,  because  I  rememb^zX'  .ber 
with  equal  pleasure  and  gratitude  reading  many  years  ago  the  articsz^^de 
on  "  Descartes"  in  ^'  Lay  Sermons  and  Addresses,"  in  which  ProfeES»^3  ssor 
Huxley  laid  down  his  own  creed  on  that  point.  To  one  who  is  sc  no 
professed  philosopher  that  article  has  done  duty  for  much  philosoplV^zphv 
ever  since.  The  consciousness  of  this  makes  me  feel  a  certain  sen  .ci^Kiige 
of  sympathy  with  all  this  side  of   Professor  Huxley's  opinions ;  so 

much  so  that  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  a  very  little  more  mig-^^|^ht 
bring  us  into  harmony.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  for  otheK:  -!^=rs, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  own  notions  on  these  points  mig^^aght 
find  acceptance,  but  at  least  the  gap  does  not  seem  great  whi^f  ^ich 
separates  them  from  the  position  taken  up  by  Professor  Hnxl^^  .ey. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  way  in  which  objections  often  brought,  «  or 
supposed  to  be  brought,  from  natural  science  are  disposed  of : 

"  Every  one  of  the  speculative  dillicultieK  wliich  beset  Kant's  three  p  ^  >«>- 
bleins — the  existence  of  a  Deity,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  immortality  — ftj'— 
exi.sted  ages  before  an\-thing  that  am  be  called  physical  science,  and  woi^  --uW 
continue  to  exist  if  modern  physical  science  were  swept  away.  All  tl^t-Jiat 
physical  science  has  done  has  been  to  make,  as  it  were,  visible  and  tangif'  — We 
some  diflicultios  tliat  formerly  were  more  hard  of  apprehension "'  (p.  220)——— 

And  then  this  proposition  is  expanded  in  more  detail : 

"  'J'hc  student  of  Nature,  wlio  starts  from  the  axiom  of  the  univei-sality        o/" 
tlje  law  of  causation,  cannot  refuse  to  admit  an  eternal  existence;  if    ^^*' 
admits  tlu?  conservation  of  energj\  he  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  an  eternr-*' 
energy ;  if  he  admits  the  existence  of  immaterial  phenomena  in  the  form   <^ 
(consciousness,  Ik;  must  admit  tlicf  possibility,   at  any  rate,  of  an  etera*'*^ 
series  of  such  plionomena 

"  So  with  respect  to  immortality.  As  physical  science  states  this  problem, 
it  seems  to  stand  thus :  Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness,  which  has  been  casually  associatetl  for  threesoore  |  _? 

years  and  ten  with  the  arrangement  and  movements  of  immeasurable  millions 
of  successively  diflerent  material  molecules,  can  be  continued  in  like  associa- 
tion with  some  substance  which  has  not  the  properties  of  matter  and  force? 
As  Kant  said,  on  a  like  occa-^sion,  *  If  anybody  can  answer  that  question,  h«» 
i>  just  the  man  1  want  to  see ' 

"  J  jistly,  with  respect  to  the  old  riddle  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  In  the 
only  sense  in  whicli  the  word  freetlom  is  intelligible  to  me — ^that  is  to  »uy, 
tJ»e  a})sence  of  any  i-estraint  upon  doing  what  one  likes  within  certain  limitA 
-physical  science  <rertainly  gives  no  more  ground  for  doubting  it  than  tltf 
common  sense  of  mankind  does.  And  if  physical  science,  in  Btrengthaiimg 
our  belief  in  tlie  univers;ility  of  causation  and  abolishing  ffhifflflft  M  all 
absurdity,  leads  to  the  conclusions  of  determination,  it  does  no 
follow  the  track  of  consistent  and  logical  thinkers  in  philoflophy-i 
before  it  existed  or  was  thought  of  "  (p.  2:J0). 
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So  far,  good.  But  I  confess  that  I  shoald  like  to  carry  the  dia-l 
casmon  on  these  points  a  little  farther,  on  premisses  with  which  l' 
know  that  Professor  Haxley  would  agree. 

All  sure  knowledj^e  is  knowledge  of  states  of  consciousness  and 
nothing  more.     The  moment  we  step   outside  those   states  of  con- 
soionsness  and   begin  to  assign   a   cause   to  them,  we  pass  into    the 
r&gion  of  hypothesis  or  assumption.     The  first  effort  of  thought  is  to 
disttngaish    between    *'self"'    and    **  not-self";  but   neither    of   the 
"  self"  nor  of  the  **  not-self"  have  we  any  true  knowledge  ;   we  do 
not  even  know   that   they  exist,    much   less  how   they  exist  or  what 
they  are.      We  might  as  well  call  the  one  x  and  the  other  //  as  give 
thorn  the   names  we  do.      And  if  this   holds  good   for  a    process  of 
thought  which  seems  so  elementary,  much  more  must  it  hold  good 
for  others  which  are   more  remote.      When   we  call  things  about  us 
and  give  thera  names,  as  Adam  is  described  as  doing,  what  we  really 
name   is   only  the  states  of  our  own  consciousness,  not   the    things 
themselves.      Judged  by  the  standard  of  strict  logic,  the  world  which 
we  inhabit  is  a  world  of  visions,  of  phantasms,  of  hypothetical  exist- 
ences, and  hypothetical  relations.     All  thought  and  all  the  objects  of 
thought  are  at  bottom  pure  hypothesis.     Its  validity  is  only  relative. 
The  propositions   which   we  call   true  are   nob   true   in  themselves. 
When  we  call  them  "  true,"  all  that  we  mean  is  that  to  assume  them 
gives  unity  and  harmony  to  the  operations  of  the  thinking  mind. 

The  belief  that  we  can  trust  our  memory,  that  one  state  of  con- 

sc/ousness  is  like  another  preceding  state  of  consciousness,  that  the 

-figiD  is  a  centre    of  permanence,   that  Nature   is   uniform,  and    that 

'vhat  has   happened   to-day   will   also    happen    to-morrow — all  these 

iefs  stand  upon  the  same  footing.    They  are  "  working  hypotheses," 

laraptiona  which    enable  us  to  think  coherently ;   we  cannot   say 

lore. 

*XLe  different  assumptions  no  doubt  vary  in  the  degree  to  which 
^y  are  necessary  to  the  process  of  thinking.  Some  are  absolutely 
^-Mpenaable  and  underlie  the  whole  fabric  of  mental  construction  ; 
|o«r8  extend  only  to  part  of  that  fabric.  Still  they,  too,  contribute 
imeihing  to  the  whole.  They  are  stepping-stones  by  the  help  of 
iiich  we  cross  the  morass  and  join  one  path  to  another. 
i  ^Ve  do  not  say  that  the  belief  in  God  possesses  quite  the  higheit 
•♦-•e  of  necessity.  It  is  possible  to  get  on  without  it.  But  we 
ay  that  it  possesses  a  high  degree  ;  that  in  certain  departments — 
thoie  by  no  means  recondite  departments — of  speculation  and 
tico,  w«  get  on  far  better  with  it.  In  the  lives  of  numbers  of 
r>oB  it  bears  a  very  large  part.  And  it  has  borne  so  large  a  part, 
r  Ijiv^k  in  the  world's  history,  that  consequences  from  it  have 
Hahed  among  the  mental  habits  of  the  race  in  such  a  way 
^4  ineradicable.     Men  act  on  the  belief  in  God  without 
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knowing  it ;  and  the  action  of  logic  is  bo  slow  that  it  might  be  sn' 
tracted  for  some  time  without  its  loss  being  felt. 

All  this  does  not   amount  to  proof  that   the   belief  in   God  is 
valid  belief — a  belief,  that  is,  which  ought   to  be  entertained.     1* 
proof  of  this  may  best  take  the  form  of  a  concrete  example.      3! 
as  one  of  Professor  Huxley's  essays,  to  which  I  hope  to  come  shortz, 
gives  just  such  an  example,  I  will  leave  the  prosecution  of  this  arpa; 
ment  for  the  present. 

I  must,  however,  before  returning  to  it,  say  just  a  word  on  'f 
subject  of  free  will.  I  would  ask  leave  here  to  supplement  'd^iXief 
remarks  which  have  been  quoted  above  by  a  sentence  from  the  earlJL  er 
essay  on  "  Descartes  " : 

"  When  they  [the  MateriaH.st*»]  go  further  than  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  do — when  they  introihie(?  Calvinism  into  stiience,  and  declai-e  that  nia.r:a.  is 
nothing  but  a  machine,  I  do  not  see  any  particular  harm  in  their  doctriE 
8o  long  as  they  admit  that  which  is  a  matter  of  experimental  fact — nanac 
that  it  is  a  mac/nrte  capable  of  adjnaiituj  itself  within  ctrtiiin  limtts.''  * 

The  italics  are  mine.  The  concession  seems  to  me  an  importe^Jift 
one,  though  I  confess  that  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  it  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  one  of  the  lUda  in  the  later  volume  : 

"  The  essence  of  that  m  hicli  is  improperly  called  the  free-will  drictnn« 
that  occasionally,  at  any  rate,  hnraan  volition  is  self-cAused — that  in  to    s 
not  eaused  at  all ;  for  to  cause  oneself,  one  must  have  anteoeded  oneseB-^" 
which  is,  to  .stty  the  least  of  it,  diffirult  to  imagine  "  (p.  2'M }. 

Is  not  the  older  phrase  about  the  machine  *•  adjusting  itself  "  o^^"" 
to  precisely  the  same  criticism  ?     Has  the  writer,  changed  his  rc»-  *^*^ 
between  the  two  books  ?     I  suspect  that  it  is  not  that,  but  only 
old  story,  which  is  quite  as  true  of  free  will  as  it  is  of  nature,   '' 
when  expelled  at  one  door  it  comes  in  at  another. 

I,  too,  am  something  of  an  Agnostic.     And  the  ground  on  wb-i*^^ 
am  most  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  Agnosticism  is  just  this  of  free  "^dl. 
It  passes  my  comprehension  to  know  how  the  will  can  be  free  —      ^ 
cannot  find  any  flaw   in  Professor   Haxley*s  reasoning  on  this    !■-  **"• 
I   shrink  myself  from  using  sach   a  phrase  as  **  uncaused  voUt:»-0°' 
To  me,  toOj  it  conveys  no  intelligible  meaning. 

But  for  all  that  the  will  mvM  be  free.  If  the  wording  of 
proposition  be  disputed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  for  it.  lu^^^  !^J 
bo  called  j\  for  want  of  anything  better.  But,  by  whatever  n»«*^^  4^1 
is  called  and  however  it  is  defined,  and,  when  defined,  however  \'  "^ 
jnstitied,  there  is  stj/nfthiiif/  by  virtue  of  which  man  is  a  respoi*:  *'  ^ 
being — treated  as  such  by  his  fellow- men,  and  liable  (we  may  sap^^*^^ 
to  be  treated  as  such  by  other  Beings,  if  there  are  any.  Tt-*''* 
th«  main  point,  which  neither  Professor  Huxley  nor  any  one  els^^  ^ 
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rerthrow.  We  must  in  the  end  come  back  to  the  con  elusion  st<ited 
oentoTj  and  a  half  ago  by  I^ishop  Butler  : 

"  And  therefore,  though  it  were  admitted  that  this  opinion  of  necessity 
ere  speculatively  true,  yet,  with  regard  to  practice,  it  Ls  as  if  it  were  false» 

far  as  our  experience  reaches — that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  present  hfe. 

•r  the  constitution  of  the  present  world,  and  the  condition  in  which  we 
»  placed,  is  as  if  we  were  free.  And  it  may  perhaps  justly  be  concluded, 
flit  since  the  whole  process  of  action  through  every  step  of  it,  suspense, 
»tibei-i\tian,  inclining  one  way,  determining,  and  at  last  doing  as  we 
iteriiiiiie,  is  a,'?  if  we  were  free,  therefore  we  are  so  "  ('*  Analogy,"  Part  I. 
tfip.  vi.). 

bserve  the  good  Bishop  s  wise  reserve,  "  It  may  perhaps  justly  be 
aclnded,"  is  all  that  he  will  say.  The  opinion  of  free  will  does  not 
e  above  a  hypothesis,  lb  exists  only  for  the  *"  practical  reason." 
t  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical  reason,  and  as  a  hypothesis,  ib  is  as 

Bcessary  as  the   law  of  causation  itself.      In  other  words,  it   is  as 

nding  upon  man  as  if  it  were  absolute  truth. 

De  essays  in  thi.s  volume  fall  into  three  main  groups,  which,  bow- 
er, have  a  tendency  to  run  into  each   other.      There  is  one  group 
Agnosticism   in   the    abstract ;    another    group    on  the    Cosmo- 
bny   of  Genesis  and  the  Deluge  ;  a  third,   the  principal  subject   of 
!iich  is  the  miracle  of  the    Gadarene   demoniac.      On   the  first  of 
bese  groups  I  have  spoken;  the  second  I  do  not  propose  to  touch, 
its  leading  topic  it  seems  to  me  that  exactly  the  right  thing 
said  by  Dr.  Driver  in  an  article  in  the  E.rpositor    for  January 
BbG,  and  I  would  rather  refer  to  that  article  than  attempt  any  fresh 
cassion  of  my  own.     The  subject  is  one  which  is,  I  think,  by  this 
oe  pretty  well  understood. 

Somewhat  outside  the  three  groups  is  an  essay  entitled  **  The 
rolotion  of  Theology.''  This  essay  is  described  as  "  an  anthro- 
E>logical  study;'  and  it  is  explained  that  in  it  "  theology  is  regarded 
.  a  natural  product  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  under  the 
^nditions  of  its  existence,  just  as  any  other  branch  of  science,  or  the 
ts  of  architecture,  or  music,  or  painting  are  such  products  "  (p.  132). 
ctically,  the  efisay  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  religious  ideas  in 
b1,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  parallels  furnished  by  savage 
ligions  for  some  prominent  features  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  By 
fty  of  appendix,  some  four  pages  (pp.  203-207)  are  devoted  to  an 
tline  of  the  course  of  Christian  history  down  to  the  present  time. 
lie  centre  of  gravity,  however,  is  thrown  mainly  on  to  the  earlier 
riod.  For  this,  as  is  natural,  recourse  is  had  to  critical  authorities, 
kd  an  imposing  list  of  these  is  given  in  the  notes  on  pp.  137,  189. 
Dt  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  evident  that  in  these  historical  inquiries  the 
rfessor  ifl  otf  his  proper  ground,  and  he  is  betrayed  into  some  very 
writing,  in  which  all  sorts  of  incongruous  ideas  are  mixed  up 
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together.    A  conspicaons  instance  is  given  in  the  last  of  the  two  notea 
referred  to.      We  are  not,  of  course,  surprised  that  the  acootiDt 
Exodus  and  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  is  rejected. 
In  sapport  of  this  position  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Reus 
and  Wellhausen,  and   especially  to  Stade's  "Geschichte  des  Volke 
Israel."    The  next  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  specalations  as  to  the  waj 
in  which  either  Moses  himself,  or  the  later  representations  of  his  hia 
tor}%  may  have  borrowed  prominent  features  in  the  religion  from  Egyp^ 
Naturally  one  supposes  that  there  is  some   connection  between  the 
views  and  those  of  the  eminent  critics  whose  names  had  just 

mentioned  as  general  authorities  for  the  whole  subject.      I  do  a.   ^ ^^ 

happen  to  have  lieuss  by  me,  but  both  Wellhausen  and  Stad©  t^— ^i^^ 
directly  opposed  to  the  theory  which  would  explain  the  Mo8^=»_^,, 
religion  by  Egyptian  influences.     Wellhausen  writes  thus  :  | 

"  Moses*  gave  no  new  ideo  of  Gotl  to  his  people.  The  question  whenco  iie 
derived  it  therefore  need  not  be  raised.  It  tould  not  possibly  be  wc:»:»— «p 
answeix'd J  however,  than  by  a  referem-e  to  hi»   relations  with  the  ;  7i. 

caste  of  E^yjit  and  their  wisdom.     It  is  not  to  he  believed  that  an  El  i 

deity  couM  inspire  the  Hebrews  of  Gosben  with  courage  for  tho  tAxw^z,^  Iv 
against  the  Egyptians,  or  that  an  abstraction  of  e.'*oteric  speculation  cota  Id 
become  the  national  deity  of  Israel."  * 

(Compare    this    especially    with    p.    194    of   the    esaoy.)      Stade      i* 
equally  emphatic  : 

*•  People,  especially  E^'vptologists,  have  often  amused  themselves  by  tt"*^ 
supposition  that  MoseiS  cariiod  over  to  Israel  elements  of  Egyptian  theolog'_,^^    ]^ 
This  .supposition  is  devoid  of  all  real  foundation  {JcJm  realen  Hiuterffrinuf^^^      i, 
bnar).     One  could  not  tell  what  the  ancient  Hebrews  should  have  Ixi frpwer^'^^^  ^ 
fi-oui  the  ancient  Egyptians.     What   has  been  alleged  to  I •€  so  borrowed  i^^^i 
in   pai't  altogether  alien   [von   Hmt»  uns  /re md)  to  the  ancient  religion  ( 
It<ra*d,  and  only  was  developed  in  it  by  degrees,  and  that,  too,  spont-ineously 
and  in  |mrt  i.s  of  no  impoit^ince  in  it  {»pifU  es  in  ihr  keine  Iiolfr).'"  t 

It  would   be  easy  to  confirm   this  judgment   from   other   leading 
authorities.  +      There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  set  of  critical  anthorities 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  Professor  Huxley  has  followed. 

Going  back  to  the  substance  of  the  essay,  I  do  not  wish  to  disput 
th©  analogies  which  are  produced — f.//.,  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  the  ns 
of  teraphim,  ephod,  &c.      One  who  approaches  the  subject  as  Professor 
Huxley  does  was  sure  to  lay  stress  on  these.      But  did  they  constitute 
the  whole  or   the   really  characteristic  part  of  the  religion  of  Israe' 
in  that  age  ?      Let  it  be  remembered   that  we   are   speaking  of  tlis 
"  evolution  of  theology,'*  and  that  the  state  of  things  at  any  given  tim- 
must  have  its  antecedents.    We  descend  the  stream  from  two  to  thra 
centuries,  and  what  do  we  find  ?    Professor  Huxley  shall  speak  for  tie 

•  "  History  of  Urael  and  Jndab.''  p.  *J2. 

t  Stade,  "Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel."  i.  129. 

Z  Dillmann  on  Ex,  xxxii,  4  :  Roliertson  Smith  in  (.ONTBMroH.Miv  Kkvikw,  W _ 

and  in  thv  inaia  Kuencu,  "  Hfligion  of  T«>rad,''  i,  "JTt!  fl",  thoupli  ndniittinK  ^ome  ■''*' 

liuence  from  Eg>'[itian  morals  and  a  few  details  sach  as  urim  and  thummiou 
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"  All  the  more  remarkable  therefore  is  the  extraordiuary  change  which  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  The  student  who  is  familiar  with  the 
theology  implied,  or  expressed,  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  and  the 
■First  B<)ok  of  Kings,  finds  himself  in  a  new  world  of  thought,  in  the  full 
tide  of  a  great  reformation  when  he  reads  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
and  Jeremiah  "(p.  108). 

Xt  is  trae  that  the  prophets  pnt  forward  some  new  ideas,  bat  the 

oasence  of  their  teaching  is  not  new.     The  broad  lines  of  Israel's 

roKgion  were  traced  before  it  came  down  to  them ;  there  is  no  real 

^''■e^fck,  no  abrupt  change.      If  the  prophets   assert  the  claims  of 

'Morality,  it  is  not  as  a  new  thing ;  they  only  remind  the  people  of 

dntiea  which  it  is  assumed  that  they  well  knew. 

Sot  what  is  the  source  of  all  this  ?     Whence  did  the  prophets  get 

fcheir  high  and  pore  ideal  ?     Professor  Huxley  in  his  better  moments 

IS  not  unjust  to  the  religion  of   Israel.     Here,  for  instance,  is  some 

gronerous  testimony : 

**  The  Bible  has  been  the  Magim  Charta  of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed ; 
<lo"^ii  to  modem  times,  no  State  has  had  a  constitution  in  which  the  interests 
**f  'fc'lie  people  are  so  largely  taken  into  account,  in  which  the  duties  so  much 
'^^^orc  than  the  privileges  of  rulers  are  insisted  upon,  as  that  drawn  up  for 
Isr^a^l  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  Leviticus  ;  nowhere  is  the  fundamental  truth 
t.lia.t  the  welfare  of  the  State,  in  the  long  run,  depends  on  the  uprightness 
^^  "fclae  citizen  so  strongly  laid  down  "  (p.  52). 

A.ii^  here  again  : 

**  The  Puritanism  of  a  vigorous  minority  among  the  Babylonian  Jews 

'^^*>o-fced  out  polytheism  from  all  its  hiding-places  in  the  theology  which  they 

^*^<i    inherited ;  they  created  the  first  consistent,  remorseless,  naked  mono- 

tli^isin  which,  so  far  as  history  records,  appeared  in  the  Avorld  (for  Zoroas- 

^'^'^a.nism  is  practically  di-theisni,  and  Buddhism  any-theivm,  or  no-theism) ; 

^^<1     they  inseparably  united    therewith    an    ethical    code  which,   for  its 

P^»*ity  and  for  its  efficiency  as  a  bond  of  social  life,  was  and  is  unsurpassed  " 

VP.   199  f.). 

**  Again,  all  that  is  best  in  the  ethics  of  the  modern  world,  in  so  far  as  it 
*^^*  not  grown  out  of  Greek  thought  or  barbarian  manhood,  is  the  direct 
development  of  the  ethics  of  old  Israel.  There  is  no  code  of  legislation, 
*i»cient  or  modern,  at  once  so  just  and  so  merciful,  so  tender  to  the  weak  and 
poor,  as  the  Jewish  law ;  and  if  the  Gospels  are  to  be  trusted,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  himself  declared  that  he  taught  nothing  but  that  which  lay 
implicitly  or  explicitly  in  the  religious  and  ethical  system  of  his  people " 
(p.4o5). 

Of  course,  I  perfectly  understand  that  Professor  Huxley  regards 
all  this  as  a  natural  and  spontaneous  product  of  the  prophets  and 
of  other  leaders  of  Israel,  for  which  he  would  give  them  full  credit ; 
tiiough  it  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  by  the  way  that  they  themselves 
wonld  have  entirely  repudiated  such  credit.  If  they  had  put  forward 
their  teaching  simply  as  their  own,  they  would  themselves  have 
attached  no  importance  to  it,  and  it  would  have  made  no  impression. 
They  spoke  throughout  with  the  strong  conviction  that  what  they 
said  was  not  their  own,  but  that  it  was  put  into  their  mouth  by  a 
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Power  outside  themselves.     This  conviction  of  theirs  assames  a  r^ 
remarkable  amount  of  particularity.     It  is  not  an  isolated  experien^ 
but  common  more  or  less  to   all  the   prophets   whose  writings  h^ 
come  down   to   us.     It  does  not  seem  to  take  its  rise  out  of  m& 
TiaivtU.     It  goes  along  with  a  good  deal  of  introspection ;  not  tlt- 
the  prophets  deliberately  set  about  to  analyse  their  own   sensatioc 
but  quite  incidentally  they  tell  us  a  number  of  details  about  the  w 
in  which  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  which  they  were  conscious  ca: 
to  them.      1  know  that  Professor  Huxley  would  feel  that  he  was  al>74 
to  explain  all  these  phenomena,  and  that  he  would  set  them  down  Vo 
a  kind  of  hallucination.      From  his  standpoint,  he  cannot  do  other- 
wise.    And  these  are  not  the  only  phenomena  which  he  would  have 
to  describe  by  some  such  term,  but  a  great  number  of  other  phenomena 
belonging  to  the  religious  life  would  have  practically  to  come  under 
the  same  category. 

But   when   we  have   reathed  this  point,   it  is  impossible  to  help 
asking  whether  the  alternative  explanation  is  not  possible — whether 
there  may  not  after  all  be  some   better  account  of  these  experiences 
than   mere  hallucination.     Those  who  start  with  the  hypothesis  that 
there  is  an  active  Intelligence,  which  created  and  which  governs  the 
world,  find  it  easy  to  bring  all  this  group  of  phenomena   under  that 
hypothesis.     And  the  result  is  at  least  a  very  great  convenience  in 
thinking.     Professor  Huxley  and  those  who  go  with  him  seem  to  have 
an  arduous  task  before  them.     Of  course  they  can  cut  the  knot  at 
any  moment  by  saying  that  they  do  not  understand,  and  do  not  care 
to  understand  ;   but   if  they   stop   short  of  this,   and  once    begin   a 
scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  the  formula  of  hallucination 
will  doubtless  carry  them  some  way,  but  after  a  time,  as  the  line  of 
facts  which  have  to  be  brought  under  it  lengthens,  they  must  surely 
begin  to  feel  that  it  has  a  very  great  deal  to  bear.      Will  it  stand  tht? 
strain  ?     No  doubt  the  *'  law  of  parsimony"  is  good.     We  must  not 
invent  hypotheses  without  a  cause.      But,  on  the  other  hand,   it  is 
no  less  wrong  to  refuse  to  admit  a  hypothesis  which  really  does  serve 
to  clear  up  the  process  of  thinking.     And  this  hypothesis  that  there       , 
is  a  "  living  "  God  is  no  new  one,  but  is  rather  so  ingrained  in  the  ^M 
mind  of  the  human  race  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  we  imagine  to  ^^ 
get  rid  of  it.      Does  not  this   go   far  to  prove  that  the  belief  ts  s 
natural,  and  if  natural  also  an  indefeasible,  part  of  the  intellectual 
outfit  of  mankind  ? 

Agnosticism,  I  cannot  but  think,  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  a  phi 
sophy.  It  may  come  at  the  end  of  an  exhaustive  discussion,  bat  it 
should  not  bar  the  way  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  last  despernte 
remedy  when  all  others  have  failed ;  but  we  may  wdl  let  it 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest  until  all  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 
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The  more  I  study  some  parts  of  this  volume  of  essays  the  more  I 
^?^'0titler  that  Professor  Huxley  should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while 
^*>o  write  them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  all  that  large  section 
:srhich  turns  round  the  miracle  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac.  In  regard 
this,  if  Professor  Huxley  had  thought  well  to  give  us  his  views  on 
pathological  aspect  of  the  question — if.  for  instance,  he  had 
uased  the  coses  quoted  by  Mr.  Sadler*  from  the  *'  Mental 
pathology  "  of  Dr.  Griesinger — we  should  have  studied  what  he  said 
rith  respectful  attention.  But  as  it  is  he  seems  to  throw  away  all 
lie  advantage  which  is  given  by  his  own  special  knowledge,  and  to 
end  on  to  ground  where  he  is  not  only  not  stronger  but  decidedly 
Weaker  than  many  men  who  would  be  far  inferior  to  him  in  general 
itellectual  force.  Strange  to  say,  this  seems  to  have  been  done 
aite  deliberately : 

*  I  believe  that  there  i.s  not  a  .sohtary  argtitnent  I  hnve  used,  or  that  1 

nbont  to  use,  which  is  origin.'kl,  or  hjvs  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that 

I II  chielly  occupied  with  natural  science.     They  are  all,  facts  and 

J   alike,  either  identicnl  with,  or  cousequeutial   upon,  propositions 

I  an?  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  scliol.-irs  and  theologians  of  the  highest 

in  the  only  two  countries,  Holland  and  Germany,  in  which,  at  the 

sent  time,  professors  of  theology  are  to  be  found  whose  tenure  of  their 

ats  does  not  depend  ui)on  the  results  to  which  their  in(juiries  lead  them  " 

,  4iO). 

And  again  : 

**  I  have  boon  careful  to  explain  that  the  arguments  which  I  have  used  in 
lie  course  of  tliis  digoussion  are  not  new,  that  they  are  historical,  and  have 
othing  to  do  with  what  is  commonly  culled  science,  nnd  that  they  are  all, 
I  the  best  of  my  belief,  to  l>e  found  in  the  works  of  theologiiiu!".  of  repute  " 
.468). 

It  is  true  that  there  is  something  added  to  this.  Professor  Huxley 
lias  told  us  many  times  over,  and  with  much  emphasis,  that  he  does 
not  himself  believe  the  demonology  of  the  Gospels  or  the  incidents 
in  which  it  is  involved.  Perhaps  this  was  hardly  necessary.  I 
fiospect  that  few  of  his  readers  would  have  done  him  injustice  on  that 
score. 

There  is  also  another  point  which  has  perhaps  some  novelty,  though 
logically  it  seems  to  make  much  of  the  rest  of  the  argument  super- 
flcoas.  Professor  Huxley  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  space  on  the 
question  of  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Gospels,  but  he  takes  care  to 
aard  himself  against  being  supposed  to  attach  too  much  importance 
this.  He  will  not  admit  the  common  assumption  that  "  what 
emporary  witnesses  say  must  be  true,  or,  at  least,  has  always  a 
Hd  jtuk  claim  to  be  so  regarded."  He  believes  himself  to  have 
>roved  that  '•  where  tlie  miraculous  is  concerned,  neither  considerable 
iteliectaal  ability,   nor    undoubted  honesty,  nor   knowledge  of  the 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  ''Oommentjiry  on  8t.  Mark,"  London,  IH84. 
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world,  nor  proved  piety,  on  the  part  of  eye-witnesses  and  contempowiries, 
affords  any  guarantee  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  statements,  when 
we  know  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  was  ingrained  in  thei 
minds,  and  was  the  presupposition  of  their  observations  and  reason 
iiigs  '  (P-  ^i67). 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  really  a  short  and  easy  method.  In 
fact,  to  say  troth,  the  argumentation  of  nearly  all  that  part  of  thoi 
volume  with  which  I  am  dealing  is  of  this  short  and  easy  characte 
far  too  much  so,  I  cannot  but  think,  for  true  science.  It  would  surely 
have  been  well  if  Professor  Huxley  had  kc^t  more  in  mind  a  distinction 
of  which  he  is  aware,  though  he  makes  but  little  use  of  it.  **  When 
a  man  testifies  to  a  miracle,  he  not  only  states  a  fact,  but  he  add**  an 
interpretation  of  the  fact.  We  may  admit  his  evidence  as  to  thi 
former,  and  yet  think  his  opinion  as  to  the  latter  worthless  "  (p.  402), 
Most  true.  Bat  the  distinction  here  so  clearly  laid  down  is  constantly* 
oonfased  throughout  the  argument.  It  ought  to  have  dictated  th» 
whole  course  of  the  inquiry.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  what  were  the  historical  facte.  Nat 
until  it  was  known  what  the  facts  really  were  could  the  further 
question  of  their  interpretation  be  approached  at  all  satisfactorily. 

But  if  a  serious  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  determine  the  facta,  i 
would  have  to  be  upon  very  different  lines  from  Professor  Haxley'aJ 
A  writer  who  thiuks  that  he  has  got  a  short  cot  to  truth  naturallyj 
will  not  take  much  trouble  over  more  circuitous  methods.  There 
just  the  same  loose  writing  in  the  essays  which  deal  with  the  Ne 
Testament  as  in  those  which  deal  with  the  Old.  Thus,  in  one  pli 
we  are  told  that  "  there  is  no  proof,  nothing  more  than  fair  presump- 
tion, that  any  one  of  the  Gospels  existed  in  the  state  in  which  we 
find  it  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  before  the  second 
centary,  or,  in  other  words,  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  events 
recorded.  And  between  that  time  and  the  date  of  the  oldest  extanfl 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  no  telling  what  additiona  an^ 
alterations  and  interpolations  may  have  been  made"  (p.  311  ).*  In 
another  place  (p.  400  ff.)  we  find  a  general  acceptance  of  a  poeitio 
like  M.  Renau's,  who  began  by  placing  the  first  two  Gospels  about 
before,  and  the  third  Gospel  not  long  after,  the  year  70  A.D. ;  while 
his  latest  and  most  advanced  stage,  he  believes  our  second  Gospel 
have  been  written  about  the  year  7G,  our  first  Gospel  about  the  ye 
85,  and  our  third  Gospel  about  tJie  year  94.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  dates  like  these  and  "not  before  the  seooad 
century." 

*  In  this  sentence  Professor  Haxlev  forKeti«  that  th«  nssources  of  the  texltnd  i 

Wr  b - ■  '•     -^^    •      ^'-^        f-  ^  =        "^-      ^  r    • r-    -n^tWO  of  wMob  I 

L»  and  Iwxi  luom 

(fix..         r.^    ■  - ii.iir'    jif   ira*t' I 

thnn  the  ol<icht  Mish.,  while  ilie  tiothic,  ana  pcrijapsi  ti 
Armenian  neurlv  coeval,  with  them.    Then,  U^sitle*  ih. 
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I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am  content  with  M,  Kenan's  dates.  It 
may  be  true  that  our  Gosjjels  in  their  present  form  are  not  demon- 
strably very  much  earlier.  The  terminus  nd  fjucm  of  Synoptic  com- 
position seems  to  me  to  be  fixed  by  our  third  Gospel,  which  in  its  turn 
is  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  Acts  ;  and  as  I  cannot  but  think  that  there 
is  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  hypotheses  on  the  subject,  a.  decided  pre- 
pouderaoce  of  argument  for  attributing  that  work  to  an  actual  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  this  date  would  be  nearer  80  than  01  A.i>.* 

But  the  important  point   is   leas  that  of   the   date   of  our  present 

final  redactions  of  the  Gospels  than  the  date  when   the  great  bulk  of 

til 6  material   which   they   contain   was   brought  together.     I   firmly 

»Iieve  myselfj  and  I   am    convinced  that   future   inquiries   will  only 

irengthen  the  belief,  that  the   original   documents   worked  up  in  our 

Sospels  cannot  be  later  than  the  decade  60-70   a.d.      Not  only  does 

it    seem  to  me  that  this  is  the  result  to  which  the  inquiries  of  critics, 

many  of  them  above  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  are  tending,  but  there 

i»   also,  I  feel  sure,  a  large  reserve  of  detailed  argument  in  the  back- 

PT^'oand  which  has  never  as  yet  been  set  forth  systematically,  proving 

tH&t   the  great  mass  of  the   Synoptic   narrative  must  be  earlier  than 

tt©   fkU  of  Jerusalem. t     It  ia  only  by  a  close  and  careful  examination 

^^^^     IfaoEe   features  of  the    narrative    which    do    not    raise   debatable 

questions    respecting    doctrine    or     the     supernatural    that   a    really 

scientific  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.J 

notations  in  the  Faf.liore  which  prove,  at  least,  the  presence  in  their  copies  of 
ris  quoted  by  them.  Under  the  head  of  Fatherswonld  be  inclnried  thatremark- 
,  lUe  '■  Diatessaron  "  of  Tatian,  of  which  very  considerable  reijuains  have  now 
ivered.  (See  these  collected  in  a  form  accessiblt-  Ui  the  Eiij^lisb  reader  bj* 
■  T  Hemphill  of  Dublin:  "The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,"  London  an<l  Dublin, 
'  "^^■'  •  Then,  further,  it  must  be  reoierabored  that  in  ad'lition  to  the  documents  now 
--'  .irit,  the  eritic  can  infer  backwards  to  theroimnon  orujinnl  of  these  doonnients,  on  all 
I  ?^'*»*-8  in  which  they  agree.  Taking  all  this  into  con.«iiflerfttion,  it  seems  to  me  a 
I  iiKlty  pjocess  to  H5sunie  the  existence  of  any  iiiterpolat  ions  beyond  those  for  wliirh 
I  .**  «»ive  actual  evidence.  I  do  not  think  that  tlu'V  are  (juite  out.  of  the  question,  but 
1  t:*"  l>eriod  of  time  within  which  thev  can  have  taken  place  must  have  been  very  short 

.         1  cannot  think  that  the  alleged  use  of  Joscphus  in  the  third  Go>pol  and  the  Acts 
^*  l»een  at  all  made  pood  (for  authorities,  see  Holtzmann  "  Einleitiing.  *  p.  374,  ed.  3). 

*  One  con^rficuoiis  note  of  time  w'nich  proves  that,  if  not  the  whole  Gospel  jireeisely 

^  ^*B  have  it.  at  least  the  document  which  is  there  being  followed    must  be  older 

is  the  prediction  in  Matt.  xxii'.  20,  "Immediately  after  the  tribulation 

the  8un  shall  be  darkened,"  &c.     Kveti  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  *_*4,  thi>>  "iumic- 

■een  drofipe<l :  "Rut  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall 

>vc.     The  change  clearly  belongs  to  the  finsd  redaction  of  the  iJospei, 

allow  even  that  redaction  to  be  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  like  the 

^l '  (iontiles  "  of  Luke  xxi.  24. 

^^^  ntion  just  one  or  two  indications  to  which  I  believe  that  attention  has 

:.  nnd  which  if  they  do  not  exactly  prove  anything  as  to  the  date  of 

<n  of  the  Gospels,  at  least  go  some  way  to  prove  the  freshness  and 

|j  .    iccoUections  which  they  embody.     One  is  the  repeated  use  tbroogh- 

^,.  '  >  of  6  X^iffTii  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  (Mark 

f ,  '■  :;.">;  xiii.  21,  xtv.  61,  dec).     Even  in  St.  Paul  XpicrTdf  and  6  X^Morir  has 

ilmost  a  proper  name.     How  soon  would  the  older  and  truer  usage  be  lost 

Gospel  travelled  beyond  the    region    in  whicli  the  Messianic   expectation 

'  riitU  the  time  at  which  it  was  still  active!     Another  striking  touch  of  ptntom- 

is  the  allusion  to  the  "  Herodians,'  in  Mark  iii.  t.,  xii.  VA ;  Matt.  xxiL  16. 

owbvre  else  in  literature,  and  lias  only  a  i)arallel   in   oi  r^ 
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Nothing  could  be  farther  from  sach  a  method  than  Pfof( 
Huxley's ;  he  ignores  internal  indications  altogether,  unless  we  ar€» 
regard  in  this  light  the  long  excursus  into  the  Church  history  of  ii 
second  century  of  which  the  upshot  at  most  appears  to  be  that  th  * 
were  controversies  in  the  iVpostolic  age  which  may  be  suppo^^Eied 
likely  to  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  Gospels  (p.  '188) .  That,  r  me 
would  have  thought,  was  a  consideration  which  had  long  ago  b<  'ea 
estimated  at  its  true  value.  It  seems  to  be  the  old  Tubin^^^o 
"  Tendenz-kritik "  revived.  But  if  so,  and  allowing  fully  for  ^BMffoy 
elements  of  truth  there   may  be   in  that  theory,  I   think  it  may  be 

said  to  be  understood  that  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  histori^EJcal 
character  of  the  Gospels, 

The  fact  is  that  Professor  Huxley  has  not  even  set  the  probl^^em 
before  his  own  mind  with  any  sort  of  precision.  Vague  and  raud^^Bom 
denunciations  and  denials  are  scattered  about  in  profusion ;  but  s^Br=ych 
things  carry  the  inqotrer  a  very  little  way  in  history.  Hisl  ~ory 
demands  a  lighter  touch  and  finer  shading.  Professor  Huxley  quoti» — tot, 
it  is  true,  Bishop  Butler's  famous  saying  about  probability  being         tie 

"  guide  of  life  "  (p.  345),  but  his  essays  show  very  little  appreciat iofl 

of  it.  They  oscillate  between  the  opposite  poles  of  emphatic  asserferr:ion 
and  blank  rejection.  To  say  that  a  proposition  is  not  proved  in  siic^^h  • 
way  as  to  compel  assent  is  with  him  (not  always,  but  far  too  oftd^^en) 
as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  false,  and  to  be  repudiated. 

In  regard  to  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  the  real  case  I  imagine  to"^  1» 
Bomething   of  this  kind.     The  presence  of  the  section  in  the  ^3rst 
three   Gospels    proves   that    it   belonged  to  the    oldest   stratum         of 
Evangelical    tradition.     This  I  think,  as   I  have  said,  must  in  all         '^ 
common  features  be   at   least  as   old   as  the  seventh  decade  of       "^^ 
Christian   era.      In   other   words,  it   must    have   been   committed        to 
writing   within  some   thirty  to  forty   years  of   the  events.      Doe^    '' 
follow  that  it  must  have  happened  precisely  as  it  is  described  as  h^/^ 
pening  ?     I  do  not  think  it  does.     There  are  diflSculties  about  it  whi^i 
Mr.   Gladstone's   ingenious   hypothesis   hardly   removes.      The  acti/fl'/ 
migration  of  the  demons  into  the  swine  is  not  a  point  which  I  shooM 
venture   to  assert  with    confidence.      An   interval  of  thirty  to   forty 
years  woold   not   be  too  short    to   preclude   the   possibility  of  Fone 
colouring  of  the  facts  by  popular  belief.     How  far  this  colooring  may 
extend  I  do  not  think  ibat  we  have  the  data  absolutely  to  determine. 
But  a   limit  appears  to  be   put  to  our   criticism  of  the  narrative  by 
two  considerations  besides  its  date.     One  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  ih» 

'}|p^6oi>  ^^/joi-ourrtf  fJosephus,  Ant.  xiv.  Ifi,  10).     The  phrnee  in  Jowphns  refffr*  tn  tK^ 
begiiiniDK  of  the  reipii  of  Herod  in  B.c,  37  ;  and  it   i 
f)iir(y  can  liavc  eurviveil  long  after  the  death  of  I! 

'''•''■ ■  ■■      '    '  -  -h  jjartie*  and  of  the  Alefssioiiu-  .Ami  t.u  lun  ycmTj.M\  i..i>Ka  i  .< 

of  date,  as  in  both  re«pecLs  it  could  not  fail  lo  undergo  •  cIiaom 

ill  ■  .>f  ■<»  A.D. 
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practical   certainty  that  miracles  like  the  healing   of  the  (iadarene 
demoniac   did  actoally  happen.     Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
explaaation  of  the  fact,  the  fact  itself  is  too  well  attested.     Not  only- 
have  we   numeroas   express  statements  in   the  oldest  of  the  Synoptic 
documents  (Mark  i.   2-J   ti*.    =    Luke   iv.    Jjo,  tf.  ;    Mark  i.   34    = 
l^Iatt.  viii.  16  ==  Luke  iv,  41 ;  Mark  i.  39  =  Matt.  17.  24  ;  Mark  iiL 
11   =  Luke   viii.  18;  Mark  vU.  29,  30;  cf.  Matt.  X7.    28;  Mark  ix. 
17  fr.  =  Matt.  xvii.  15  ff.  =  Luke  ix.  39  IT.),  but  in  addition  to  this 
we  have,  what  is   still   better   as  evidence,  incidental   allusions    in 
sayings   which     assume     the    existence  of     such    cases    of   healing 
Mark  iii.  22  if.  =  Matt,  xii.24  fi*.  =  Luke  xi.   10  If. ;  Matt.  vii.  22, 
34,  X.  8;  Luke  x.   17-20;  Mark  ix.  38   f.  =  Luke  ix,  49  f.). 
'art her,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that   healings  of  this  kind  took 
ace   generally,  there  is  specially  good  reason  for  believing  that  one 
of  the  instances  in  question  took  place  at  a  particaJar  spot  on  the  east 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.     In  two  out  of  the  three  Gospels  the  scene  of 
miracle   is  described   as  the   *'  country  of  the  Gerasenes  '    (the 
ling  *'  Gergesenes  ''  adopted  by  some  editors  in  Luke  viii.  2<3,  37, 
appears   due  to  the   influence  of  Origen).     In   Matt.  viii.  20  this  is 
altered   to  '*  Gadarenes,"     The    probability   seems   to  be    that   the 
original  of  all  three  Gospels  had  *'  Gerasenes,"  but  that  this  was  mis- 
understood  by  the   compilers  of   our    present  Gospels,  who  were  not 
familiar  with   the   locality  and   identitied   "  Gerasa "'  with  the  more 
important  city  of  that  name  in  Southern   Pem^a.     The  first  Evange- 
^list  alone,  making  use  of  a  little  knowledge,  corrected  "  Gerasenes  " 
Gadarenes."     There  is,  however,   au  appropriate   place   on   the 
thores  of  the  lake  which  is  to  this  day  called  fCherm  ;  and  Eusebius 
*' Onomasticon,"   ed.  Lagarde,   p.  246   f.),   followed    by  Jerome,  says 
that  a  place  which  he  calls  "  Gergesa '*  was  pointed  out  in  his  day  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.     To   these  may  be  added   another 
Iwark  of  authenticity,  which  is  not  without  weight,  the  peculiar  word 
.Uyttuv    preserved    in    two  Gospels     (Mark    v.  U  =    Luke  viii.  30). 
It  ie   less   likely   that  this  strange   introduction  of  a  Latin    word 
(strange,   but  not   impossible,  in  view  of  the   Roman  occupation  of 
Palestine)  should  be  pure  invention  than  that  it  is  a  reminiscence  of 
imething  that  actually  occurred. 
For  these   reasons    I   believe,  for  my   own   part,   that   there   is  a 
naiderable  base  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  whatever  we  are  to  say  to 
e  incident  of  the  swine.     A  certain  margin  must  be  left  for  reason- 
dilTerence  of  opinion.      But   when   we   have  got  thus  far,   the 
Ion  still   remains  as   to  the   nature  of  the   miracle.     Does   it 
ecessarily  imply  the  real  existence  of  demons  ?     There  we  come  to  a 
'point  which   it   is  less  easy  to   determine.      A   writer   like   Professor 
uxley  will  dismiss  the  aflSrmative  view  offhand.     On  the  opposite 
dde,  there  will  b?  others  who  will  dismiss  the  doubt  just  as  peremp- 
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torily.  If  I  were  croBS-examined  about  it  myself,  I  should  speak  »^w  iti 
more  hesitation.  Every  critic  will  find  some  shots  hit  him  betn^^  ^aeii 
wind  and  water .;  and  that  is  my  case  here.  The  man  of  acieiice  fc>^3llfl 
us  that  he  can  account  for  the  phenomena  of  so-called  possession.  I 

should  ask  him  if  he  can  be  so  sure  that  he  has  accounted  for  all  'fcJie 
phenomena.  I  should  call  attention  to  one  of  Professor  HuzL^^'s 
more  conciliatory  passages  : 

"  A  man  may  be  an  Agnostic  in  the  sense  of  admitting  he  has  no  posE'C^ive 
knowledge,  and  yet  consider  that  he  has  more  or  less  probable  knowledge-    f  in- 
accepting  any  given  hypothesis  about  the  spiritual  world.     Just  as  a  Bacaan 
may  frankly  declare  that  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  plaxaeti 
generally  are  inhabited  or  not,  and  yet  may  think  one  of  the  two  ^jissihh 
hypotheses  more  likely  than  the  other,  so  he  may  admit  that  he  has    no 
means  of  knowing  anything  [positively]  about  the  spiritual  world ;  and   y^^ 
may  think  one  or  other  of  the  cuirent  views  on  the  subject  to  some  extexM-t 
probable  "(p.  4i;r,). 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  believe  in  th^ 
existence  of  a  personal  power  of  evil.*  And  granting  the  existence 
of  such  a  power,  it  is  to  me  credible  that  it  should  be  concerned  in  tlur 
phenomena  which  are  set  down  to  possession.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  the  Healer  placed  Himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  persons 
healed.  But  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  He  shared  the  main 
point  in  their  belief  Himself:  and  so  far  as  He  shared  it  I  would 
share  it  too. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  I  have  little  approval  to  give  to 
I'rofessor  Huxley's  treatment  of  history.  History  requires  a  certam 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  some  power  of  sympathising  with  habits  of 
thought  or  feeling  that  are  diflFerent  from  the  writer's  own.  The 
past  needs  to  be  regarded  at  least  with  equanimity.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  historian  who  is  always  denouncing,  does  not  and 
cannot  understand.  In  Professor  Huxley's  case,  the  strange  thing 
appears  to  be  that  no  shade  of  misgiving  ever  seems  to  cross  his 
mind  that  any  important  elem«^nts  can  have  been  omitted  in  his  judg- 
ments. Instead  of  following  the  excellent  rule  that  nothing  which 
has  ever  moved  great  masses  of  men  can  be  wholly  without  reason, 
he  adopts  the  simpler  but  more  precarious  principle  that  his  own  likes 
and  dislikes  are  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  that  anything  in  which 
ho  can  see  no  good  must  be  absolutely  condemnable.f 

l*rofessor  Huxley  has   but  one  standpoint — the  standpoint  of  the 
modern  man  of  science.    He  is  not  only  modem,  but  aggressively  and 

''  There  is  a  Ktrikiiif,'  chapter  cm  this  subject  by  a  verv  free  critic  of  the  Gospels  in 
''The  Kernel  aud  the  Husk,'  pp.  80 -'.»6. 

+  One  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  occurs  on  p.  411,  where  a  prominent  movement 
in  our  own  day  is  stigmutised  as  merely  "  an  effete  and  idolatrous  sacerdotalism."  The 
real  principle  at  stake,  that  of  historical  continuity,  is  not  a  small  matter.  But  this  is 
wholly  ignored. 
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intolerantly  modern.  His  very  langaage  admits  of  no  mean.  If  two 
narratives  differ  they  are  *'  hopelessly  discrepant  "  (p.  170  as  well  as 
p.  424)  ;  an  error  must  needs  be  "  prodigious,'  a  divergence  "  violent," 
a  fiction  "  monstrous  and  mischievous."  Rhetorical  ornament  is 
disclaimed  (p.  219),  and  yet  not  only  are  there  passages  of  repellent 
and  glaring  rhetoric  (pp.  179,  20:..  206,  312,  111,  -45(3),  bat  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  essentially  rhetorical,  exaggerated,  de- 
clamatory. 

If  we  wish  to  see  Professor  Huxley  at  his  best  we  should  turn  to 
tb^  famous  lecture  •*  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk,"  which  is  a  model  of 
picfcoreaqno  and  lucid  exposition.  In  his  more  philosophical  essays, 
even  where  they  are  polemical,  there  is  often  at  least  the  merit  of 
olear  and  vigorous  presentation.  But  in  the  treatment  of  history  the 
polemical  interest  seems  to  swallow  up  everything,  and  is  peculiarly 
ii**ajstrou3.  It  is  surprising  to  find  a  leader  in  science  so  little  scien- 
liLfic  He  seems  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  more  than  a  single  set  of 
ic  ♦*»  at  work,  and  those  causes   seldom   bear  a  less  commonplace 

,1  I  than  that  of  ignorance  and  superstition.* 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  example  of  the  treatment  of  a  memor- 
■^^lo  incident  in  Church  history — the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Professor 
•^u^xley  wishes  to  discredit  St.  Paul  as  a  witness,  and  he  does  it 
tlitis  : 

^Br  *'    -According  to  hift  own  .showing,  Paul,  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  with 
PiP^r^'  meant*  of  becominiLj  acquainted,  at  tir.Tit:  Imiid.  with  the  evidence  of  t-ye- 
"^^i^esses,  not  merely  refused  to  cretlit  them,  but  persecuted  the  Chui-fh  t»f 

^_<xi,  and  made  havoc  of  it Yet  thii*  strange  man.  because  he  has  a 

^'^^ioti,  one  day,  at  once,  and  -with  equally  headlong^  zeal,  flies  to  the  oppoKite 

P**l»  vi  opinion.     And  he  is  must  cureful  to  tell  us   that  he  abstained  from 

***y  rt'-exnmination  of  the  facts;  '  Immediately  I  conferied  not  with  flesh 

*^d  hloud ;  neither  went  I  up  to  Jenmilem  to  thera  which  were  Apnstles 

"^fo^e  me:  but  I  went  away  into  Anilna'  (CTalatians  i.  ]G,  17).     I  do  not 

piv^ume  to  quarrel  with  Paul's  procedure.     If  it  satisfied  him,  that  was  his 

^ffjiir/'jic.  (p.  424  f.). 

I  Surely  all  this  is  exceedingly  crude.     A  brief  and  summary  sketch 

J^m  ^Ise  the  Acts  naturally  represents  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle 
^H  as  sudden.  So  it  must  doubtless  have  appeared  to  those  who  saw 
^^B  it  Only  from  the  outside  ;  and  so  too  many  another  so-called  con- 
^^r  version  must  appear  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  secret  of  it.  But 
■  psychological  analysis  leads  us  to  question  whether  changes  of  this 
I  kind  are  really  quite  so  sudden  as  they  seem.  The  train  is  laid  long 
W  before  the  spark  is  applied  to  it.  Some  outward  circumstance  brings 
I       the  crisis  to  a   head,    bat  it   has   been   preparing   for   some   time   in 

I  *  ^^nnk,  for  instance,  at  the  survey  of  Christian  history  on   page    iOf).      Wlmt 

r  more  shallow  ?     There  is  no  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  proper 

it«  of  Christianity  and  the  survival   of  harbarism  in   the  backward  races 
k  ..^„^..-i  f,.  ti,,.  i,..vH.vj;»»  of  the  Koruan  Empire;  and  there  is  equally  little 

f  and  pure  devotion  to  the  cause  of   hamanitv  which 

i  a. 
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corners  of  the   brain,  of  the  working  of    which   the  man   himse 
may  be  bardlj  conscious.      All  that  elaborate  self-criticiam  which 
find  in  the  Epistles,  all  that   searching  analysis  of  law  and  circn 
cision  and  outward  mechanical  obedience,  with  the  demonstration 
their  inability  to  produce  a  real  state  of  righteousness— must  we  nee 
sarily  suppose  this  altogether  subsequent  to  the  conversion  ?     Is 
not  perfectly  legitimate  to  throw  back  some  of  these  misgivings 
the  time  before  the  journey  to  Damascus  ?     Must  not  the  zeal  of 
persecutor  have  constantly  brought  him  into  contact  with  Christianc 
who  alleged  that  their  Master,  though  dead,  was  risen  ?     And  wool 
not  each  instance  of  this  assertion  make  a  deeper  and   deeper  iin 
pression  upon  him  ?     Most  people,  when  a  great  change  comes  ore 
them,  refuse  to  admit  the  change  until  they  can  hold  out  no  longer 
then  their  defences  all  collapse   at   once.      So   was  it,    we    may   we 
believe,  with  St.  Paul.     When  his  own  vision  came  on  the  top  of 
many  circumstantial  affirmations,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  co 
only  surrender  at   discretion.      How  far    the   earpress   statements 
1  Cor.  XV.  0-7  were  based  on  knowledge  obtained  before  or  after 
conversion,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  with  any  certainty, 
it  is  clear  enough  from  the  deliberate  and  solemn  way  in   which 
statements   are  made   that   at   some  time   of  his  life  St.   Paul 
inquire  pretty  closely  into  them.     In  any  case,   Professor  Huxle; 
sweeping   negations  are   not  justified.      He   will  say   that   I,    in 
toi'n,  have  no   means   of  verifying  the   hypothetical   biography  j 
presented.      True,  it  is  hypothetical.     The  warrant  for  it  is  that 
construction  in  which  it  results  is  natural  and  probable.   History 
sists  in  building  up  such  constructions.      But  if  there  is   to  be  s 
a  thing  as  history  at  all,  a  little  more  patience  and   a  little  io< 
penetrating  and  sympathetic  study  most  go  to  it  than  we  bttve 
trace  of  in  this  volume  of  Professor  Huxley's. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Professor  Huxley  himself  is  only  in  part  i^ 
blame.     He  is  repaying  tti  theology  the  same  sort  of  measure  whii 
five-and-twenty    years    and  more    ago  theology  dealt    out  to  hi 
But  controversial   methods   of   this  kind  are   happily  becoming 
anachronism. 
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*TT  is  always,  interesting  to  trace  the  various  habits  and  attribatea  oF 
JL  oar  domestic  animals  which  form  the  bond  of  their  association 
_yrith  us  back  to  their  natural  origin.  In  doing  so  we  can  hardly  fail 
reach  some  suggestive  inferences  which  bear  upon  our  own  early 
^istory  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  animals  we  study. 

Most  of  our  dumb  companions  and  helpers  have  become  modified 

changiog  circumstances  since  the  partnership  began  even  more  than 

irselves,  and  have  become   partakers  with  us  of  the  advantages  and 

j^sadvantages  of  our  civilisation.     This  is  especially  so  iti  the  case  of 

^0   dog,  man's  closest   associate  and   earliest  ally.     The  many  who 

lily  respond  to  his  atfectionate  and  loyal  service  by  regarding  him 

>rthy  of   the  consideration  of  a  valued  friend,  will,  it  is?  hoped, 

Ibw  with   pleasure   a  few  thoughts  here   put  forward  which  have 

en   from   a   study  of   the   habits   that    now  characterise    him  as 

>mpared  with  those  of  his  wild  relatives. 

We  must  remember  that  although  the  dog  is  now  our  friend,  with 

Btereats  in   the  main  in  htirmony  with  ours,  he  was  nob  always  so. 

fhe  wild  dog  and  wild  man  might  have  been  chance  allies  when,  for 

sstance,  a  fatigued  quarry  pursued  by  the  pack  was  struck  down  by 

Mint  weapon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  carcase  left  to  the  original 

punters;  or  when   a   wounded  animal    escaped  its  human    foe   to   be 

allowed  op  and  devoured  by  the  dogs.      But,  as  a  rule^  the  interests 

^r  dog  and  man  would  be  conflicting,  as  is  still  the  case  where  wild 

og»  exist,  such  as  the  dingoes  of  Australia,  the  dholes  of  India,  and 

be  hyena-like  wild  dogs  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

It  must   be   borne   in   mind   that   in   dealing  with  these  primitive 

line  creatures,   the  word   "  dog "   is  used  in   its  widest  sense,  and 

last  iDclude  such  animals  as  wolves  and  jackals,  which  undoubtedly 

liare  in  the  ancestry  of  our  familiar  domestic  breeds. 

fOL.  LXil.  2  A 
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Probably  the  partnership  first  began  through  small  helpless  whe'^P* 
being  brought  home  by  the  early  hunters,  and  being  afterwa.::^^ 
cared  for  and  brought  up  by  the  women  and  children.  The  ^^' 
difference  with  which  almost  all  savages  regard  their  dogs  seems  , 

negative  the  idea  that  primitive  man  took  the  trouble  to  tame  a^^5.„ 
train  adult  wild   animals   of  this  kind   for  his  own  purposes.     T, 


--\xe 


young  dog  would  form  one   of  the   family,  and  would  unconsciotis-  . 

regard  himself  as  such.  The  reason  why  he  should  so  regard  himae^^^*^ 
will  be  discussed  later  when  we  come  to  consider  the  probable  canic^^^^^® 
view  of  the  relationship. 

It  would  soon  be  found  that  his  hunting  instinct  was  of  use  to  hi^  ^^ 
captors,  for  while  wandering  abroad  with  them  his  keen  nose  wouW  *-  **** 
detect  the  presence  of  hidden  game  when  the  eyes  of  his  aavag^^'^SK^ 
masters  failed  to  perceive  it ;  and  when  a  wounded  animal  dashec^*^*®" 
away,  his  speed  and  instinct  for  following  a  trail  by  scent  wod1c»  ^  ^"■ 
often  secure  what  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  dog  in  hi»  -^  -*^^' 
turn  would  find  an  easier  living  and  a  better  shelter  while  associatec:^ 
with  man  than  if  he  were  hunting  on  his  own  account,"  and  thus  th^-*^*^^ 
compact  would  be  cemented  by  mutual  benefits. 

Now  let  us  consider  why  the  dog  should  so  readily  fall  into  th«^-«^^' 
position   of  the  companion   and  subordinate  of  man.      What  *'  stoclfcC^^:^' 
and  goodwill "  did  he  bring  into  the  partnership  besides  his  8wiftQea& 
and  powers  of  scenting  and  seizing  his  quarry  ?      Let   us  look  for  «e 
moment  at  his  life  at  home   as  apart  from  his  duties  while  hunting-" 
In  the  first  place,  he  evidently  regards  the  dwelling  of  his  master  ii 
his  own  place  of  abode  in  which  he  has  certain  vested  interests,  and 
while  he  is  complaisant  and  submissive  to  the  regular  inhabitants,  h 
looks  upon  strangers  of  all   kinds  with  suspicion,  and  regards  their" 
intrnsion  as  an  infringement  of  his  rights,  or  of  his  rudimentary  sense- 
of  what  is  lawful.      Although  watch -dogs  have  doubtless  bepn  valued 
for  many  generations,   and  their   distinctive   qualities  cultivated  by 
artificial  selection,  it   seems  clear   that  here  we   are  dealing  with  an 
original  instinct. 

The  pariah  dogs  of  Constantinople  and  other  eastern  cities,  whicli 
Rre  practically  as  untamed   as  their   fellow  scavengers  the  vnlt::- 
crows,  and  jackals,  and  which  probably  have  only  in   the  slig!: 
degree  ever  come  under  direct  human  inlluence,  have  the  same  habit. 

Each  street  is  the  recognised  dwelling-place  of  an  irregular  pack, 
and  dogs— and  in  some  cases  even  men — from  other  quarters  are 
warned  off  or  attacked  if  they  cross  the  boundary. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  wild  dogs  of  India  will  drive  off  a  ..-n  i^' 
he  strays  into  the  neighbourhood  of  their  chosen  habitat.  Even  tam-^ 
wolves  will,  without  being  taught,  threaten  a  stranger  if  he  oome- 
near  their  master's  house,  but  will  take  no  notice  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  regular  inmates. 
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it  ^rould  seem  therefore  that  the  watch-dog's  peculiar  virta©  is 

'^'r^^ctly  traceable  to  the  old  instinct  for  guarding  the  lair  of  the  pack. 

Vim!   in   following  this  instinct  the  dog  indicates  that  it  is  not  his 

custom  to  act  single-handed.     The  very  fact  that  he  growls  or  barks 

at  a  stranger  shows  that  u  vocal  intimation   to  Iiis   fellows  of  the 

presence   of  a  possible   enemy  is   part   of   his  plan.      Every  one  has 

ijoticed  that  the  barking  of  one  dog  will  set  off  others  within  hearing, 

So   that  on  a  still  night  an  alarm  at  one  sj^ot  will  disturb  a  whol^ 

ao  barb.      Although  no  wolves  or  wild  dogs  are  known  to  bark  in  the 

£ra.e  canine  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  so  distinct  and 

i/riiosfc  universal  a  habit    of.  the  domestic   varieties  can   have  been 

3e>  i  iberately    initiated    by    man.      Several    instances   are  recorded   of 

^i^^^mo  dogs,  and  even  dingoes  and   wolves,   learning  to  bark  by 

p<=>:«itaneou8  imitation  of  domestic  dogs.     Foxes  make  a  noise  very 

J«r«^  barking  when  they  challenge  one  another  among  the   hills   at 

^^-^^Xit,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  provoke  an  answer  by  imitating  the 

"ta^Xid  under  appropriate  conditions,     It  seems  probable  therefore  that 

P*^^     common. ancestor  of  our  domestic  dogs  and   their  wild  relatives, 

*^ich  no  doubt  lived  under  somewhat  different  conditions  from  any 

^^^^em  feral  creatures  of  the  kind,  was  a  barking  aniuial, 

-As  I  have  already  said,  tho  very  fact  that  the  dog  barks  when 
^■-^•^•^ed  is  an  indication  that  he  is  a  cre^itnre  of  gregarious  instincts, 
^'^^^  that  he  is  accustomed  to  act  in  concert  with  others.  The  sound 
■^  '^  signal  to  his  comrades  as  well  as  a  threat  to  thu  intruder.  If 
^*^is  be  not  so,  what  can  be  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
'^•-^^erent  tones  he  adopts  accoj'dini]^  to  the  nature  of  the  provocation, 
^^'^^icli  are  capable  of  conveying  to  ears  afar  off  an  idea  of  the  measure 
^tifl  nearness  of  the  danger  ? 

^lost  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  all  which  act  under  our  orders 

*n^  give  US  willing  obedience,  are  gregarious  in  their  habits  when  in 

^»   wild  state.      A  little  thought  will  show  that  many  of  the  f|ualitie!> 

'or  -which  we  prize  them  are  dependent  upon   this  fact,  and  that  we 

^^  the  gainers  by  turning  to  our  own  use  the  stock  of  tribal  virtues 

aad  morals  which  they  bring  with  them  into  our  service,  just  in  the 

3^Uio  way  &8  we  gain  by  appropriating  the  winter  food-store   of  the 

l)Wfl,  and  the  supply  of  starch  and  gluten   laid  up  for  future  use  by 

many  plants.     An  animal  of  a  troop  has  perforce  certain  social  duties 

and  obligations,  which,   as  can  be  shown,   are  necessary  for  his  own 

ejcisteuce  as  well  as   for  the  welfare  of  the  community,      lie  must 

learn  to   give   and  take,   and  be  prepared  to  follow  and  obey  the 

membera  of  greater  capacity  and  experience.     It  is  essential  that  he 

ihoald  be  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  as  a  general  rule,  amf.»ng  his 

mates,  so  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  band ;  since  a  pack  of 

Uags,  like  a  house,  divided  aginst  itself  will  soon  prove  its  unfitness, 

aod  be  eliminated  according  to  law.     H©  must  also  be  pre}>ftred  to 
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stand  by  his  fellows,  defend  them  or  any  of  tliera  if  attacked,  and 
warn  them  if  danger  approaches. 

Seeing  that  most  wild  animals  of  the  canine  tribe  prey  upon  quarry 
swifter  and  larger  than  themselves,  their  common  welfare   depends 
upon  8ysfc?matic  and  intelligent  co-operation.      A  single  hound  follow- 
ing a  trail  by  scent,  will  frequently  be  at   a  loss  ;  for  every  now  and 
then    it   will   over-run   and    miss    the    line ;    but   when   several   are 
together  this  will  seldom  happen,  and  the   pace  of  the  pursuit  will 
consequently  be  much  greater  and  the  chance  of  a  meal  more  certain. 
In  searching  for  prey  it  is  necessary  for  the  pack  to  separate,  so  as  to 
range   a    wider   area,   but   the   instant  a   "  find "   takes   place   it  i8__^ 
important  that   all    shonld   be  informed    at   once,   so   that   a   unitedl^^ 
pursuit   may   be   taken    ap   while   the   scent  is  warm.      Among   al'^  _J 
hounds  and  many  wild  dogs  the  signal  is  given  by  the  voice,  but,  a^-      .f, 
will  be  shown  later,  the  dog  has  another  and  ver}-  perfect  method  o^Kzof 
signalling  in  addition  to  this.     For  the  canine  tail,  when  consider 
philosophically,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  an  animated  semapho 
by  means  of  which  important  news  can  be  telegraphed  to  the  rest  ( 
the  pack,  in  much  the  same  way  as  messages  are  exchanged  betwee 
different   detaichmenta  of  an   army    by   the  modern   development 
military  signalling  popularly  known  as  "  flag-wagging." 

Of  coarse  in  hunting  all  large  and  swift  animals  a  great  deal 
be  done  by  strategy,  and  this  involves  a  common  plan  of  action  oft 
of  an    elaborate  kind,  and  the  giving  and   taking  of  orders  by  t."^    » 
leaders  and  other  members  of  the  band  respectively.     The  value       ^^3! 
quick  perception  and  general  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  a  readiness      "^Cro 
co-operate,  here  at  once  beoome  apparent,  for  without  these  qualities* 
no  such  combination  could  be  successfully  carried  out.      Again,  wb.^^^ 
the  prey  is  within  reach,  it  often   requires  the   united   efforts  of  tt*  * 
whole  pack,  acting   intelligently  in  concert,   to  pull  it  down.      If       ** 
number  of  wolves  or  wild  dogs  were  scattered  over  a  district,  ee*^^* 
acting  for  himself  independently,  as  cats  do,   large  animals  such    **-■ 
the  elk  or  bison  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  as  articles  of  diet,  ».x**^ 
they  mi  jfht  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty.      But  if  they  combine  aXB^^ 
act    under  the   guidance   of  experienced    leaders   they   can   at   oo*^ 
utilise  what  would  else  be,  in  canine  economy,  a  waste  product. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  this  needful  co-operation  at  once  invol^^* 
the  elements  of  politics  and  morals.  The  obedience  of  the  yoo*^" 
and  ioexperienced  to  their  leaders,  and  the  observance  of  cert»*-° 
rules  of  conduct,  are  a  dne  qvd  noti  of  the  success  of  any  strate*^"^ 
combination. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  young  of  gregarious  animals  of      ^ 
kinds,  and  especially  those  of  this  type,  are  submissive  and  teach^^""^' 
and  have  thus  the  very  qualities  we  desire  in  creatures  which  ar^    ^ 
be  trained   for  our  special  use.     In  fact,  we  have  herp  thn  nsiti^*** 
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for  that  docility  and  readiness  to  obey  which  is  such  a  noticeable 

invalnable  characteristic  in  dogs  as  we  know  them. 

They  most  also  be  faithful  to  their  fellows  in  word  and  deed.      A 

hoand  which  gives  tongue  when  he  has  no  qnarry   before  him   (and 

och  canine  liars  are  not  unknown,   as  any  huntsman  will  testify), 

Hky  spoil  a  day's  hunt  and  send  the  whole  pack  supperless  to  bed. 

is  intert'Sting  and  amusing  to  observe  the  evident  contempt  with 

^hich  the  hounds   of  a   pack  regard  an  untruthful  member.     His 

Vling  becomes  perfectly  well  known,  and  let  him  bay  as  he  will,  not 

Qe  of  his  companions  will  rush    to  the  spot  as  they  do  the  moment 

key  hear  the  slightest  whimper  from  a  trusted  and  experienced  finder. 

Loyalty  to   one  another   is   also  a  virtue   which   cannot   be  done 

jjrithoQt.      Thus  we  see  that,  however  great  the    emulation  between 

be  individual  members  of  the  band,  while  the  hnnt  is  on  it  is  kept 

rictly  within  bounds,  and   is   subordinated   to  the  common  purpose. 

is  only  after  the  game   ia  captured  and   killed   that  contests   of 

ddividaala  for  a  shaie  of  the  plunder  commence.      The  very  fact  that 

invitation  is  given  to  join  in  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  the  quarry  ia 

arted,  instead  of  the  finder  stealing  off  after  it  on  his  own  account, 

an  illustration  of  this  ;    and  if  one  of  the  pack  is  attacked   by  the 

anted  animal  at  bay  or  by  an  enemy,  his  howls  and  t-xcited  outcry 

re  instantly  responded  to  by  all  within  liearing. 

Every  one  has  noticed  the  uncontrollable  power  of  this  instinct 
irhen  the  yells  and  shrieks  of  a  canine  street  brawl  are  heard.  Dogs- 
ora  all  sides  msh  to  the  spot  and  immediately  take  part  in  the 
luarrel.  The  result  generally  is  a  confused  free  fight  of  a  very 
egnlar  description,  and  each  dog  is  apparently  ready  to  bite  any  of 
be  others.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  confusion  is  owing  to  a 
liaarrangement  of  natural  politics,  caused  by  the  disturbing  and 
rbitrary  influence  of  human  institutions.  If  two  of  the  combatants 
en  to  be  comrades  they  will  hold  together  and  treat  all  the  rest 
aemiee.  In  the  wild  state  the  sounds  of  strife  would  mean  either 
a  faction  fight,  or  a  combat  with  some  powerful  enemy  of  the  pack, 
and  probably  in  the  former  case  every  dog  within  hearing  would  be  a 
memlier  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  By  adopting  dogs 
into  our  families  and  separating  them  from  their  fellows  we  upset 
osnine  political  economy  in  many  ways;  bub  still  the  old  loyal 
instinct  to  rush  to  the  sup|x>rt  of  supposed  friends  in  distress  is  so 
sUong,  that  a  ladies'  pug  has  been  known  to  spring  from  a  carriage 
ta  take  part  in  a  scrimmage  between  two  large  collies. 

Among  wild  dogs  the  prosperity  of  the  community  might  be 
fatally  impaired  by  a  lapse  of  this  instinctive  loyalty.  All  who  have 
had  to  do  with  hounds  know  that  every  pack  contains  certain 
odividuals  whose  special  talents  are  invaluable  to  the  rest.  Generally 
ae  or  two  of  a  pack  of  beagles  do  most  of  the  finding  when  driving 
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rabbits  in  the  farze.  and  in  the  case  of  a  lost  trail  another  individi:^ 
will  be,  as  a  rule,  the  successful  one  in  making  skilful  casta  forward 
pick  up  the  line  of  scent.     Another,  again,  will  posaeaa  quicker  visic^^^^*^' 
and  greater  swiftness  in  running  than  the  others,  and  the  instant  tH 
game  comes  into  view  will  cease  the  more  tedious  method  of  following,  ^^Z" 
and  dash  forward  at  full  speed  to  seize  it. 

Among  wild  dogs  pursuing  large  and  powerful  game,  the  need  an-^^-»  ^" 
scope  for  such  specialists  would  be  even  greater  and  more  importan*'  Mi^ki. 
If  one  of  these  were  lost  through  not  being  well  backed  up  in  tim  Mzmzsxe 
of  peril,  the  whole  pack  would  be  the  sufferers  in  a  very  materiaga  Sial 
degree  ;  for  it  would  often  fail  to  start,  or  lose  during  pursuit,  aom^-«:^"=B» 
animal  which  might  otherwise  have  been  captured. 

The  study  of  this  communal  canine  morality  is  very  interesting -tfc^^if? 
when  considered  along  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theories  of  ethic^a-^^^rs. 
It  is  here  dwelt  upon,  however,  merely  to  explain  on  scientific  prin-*::*^  -tt- 
ciples,  many  traits  of  our  domestic  dogs,  which  (as  is  too  commonly  I  -^y 
the  case  with  those  who  receive  benefits)  we  are  liable  to  profit  h^j^-M^^ 
and  take  for  granted. 

The  great  naturalist  Cnvier  observed  that  all  animals  that  readilr; X^7 
enter  into  domestication  consider  man  as  a  member  of  their  own  society -^^  *^y 
and  thus  fulfil  thgir  instinct  of  association.  The  probable  view  of  th»  .^rChe 
fox-terrier  or  the  dachshund  which  lies  upon  our  hearthrug,  therefore  *3 
is  that  he  is  one  of  a  pack  the  other  members  of  which  are  the  humaiirv 
inhabitants  of  the  house. 

Most  interesting  would  it  be,  were  it  possible,  to  get  the   dog'»^ -• 
precise  view  of  the  situation.     The  chief  bar  to  onr  doing  so  is  owin^^^^ 
to  the  difficulty  of  putting  our  human  minds,  even  in   imagination,^  -*> 
within  the  restricting  limits  of  the  canine  thinking  apparatus.     Tbnfl 
we  constantly  see,  when  anecdotes  of  the  cleverness  of  dogs  are  told, 
that  the  narrator  is  quite  unable,  in  estimating  the   supposed  motiveH 
and  mental  processes,  to  get  out  of  himself  sufficiently  to  escape  the 
inveterate  tendency  to  anthropomorphism  ;  and  he  almost  invariably 
gives  the  dog  credit  for  faculties  which   it    is    very   doubtful   if  it 
possesses.     When  we  come  to  consider  how  few  persons   have  that 
power  of  imaginative  sympathy  with  their  own  kind  which    enables 
us  to  see  to  some  extent  through  another's  mental  spectacles,  it  is  do 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  human  being  should  generally  fail  in  trying 
to  think  like  a  dog. 

Thinking,  after  all,  is,  like  flying,  an  organic  process,  dependent  in 
every  case  on  actual  physical  machinery ;  and  dissimilarity  of  brain 
structure  therefore  absolutely  precludes  us  from  seeing  e^*©  to  eye, 
mentally,  with  the  lower  animals. 

But  this  structural  diflerence  of  brain  with  its  inevitable  ooase» 
quences,  although  it  baulks  us  in  one  way,  comes  to  our  nid  in 
another.  As  has  been  said,  our  custom  of  ascribing  human  faculties 
and  modes  of  thought  is  an  involuntary  and  invariable  one  wb»«n  we 
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dealing  with  the  mental  processes  of  other  beings.  Even  when 
we  speak  of  the  eupernatnral  the  same  habit  is  manifest,  and  human 
passions,  emotions,  and  weaknesses,  are  constantly  ascribed  to  beings 
presumed  to  be  infinitely  more  remote  from  us  in  power  and  know- 
ledge than  we  are  from  the  dog.  Thus  we  see  in  the  not  very- 
distant  past,  roasted  flesh  and  fruits  were  thought  by  men  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  gods ;  doubtless  because  they  were  pleasing  to  the 
palates  of  the  worshippers,  who  reasoned  by  analogy  from  the  known 
to  th<^  unknown.  This  should  teach  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is,  affecting  the  dog's  point  of  view,  almost  nndoubtedly  such  a 
thing  afi  ctfnovwrpUkin^  and  that  he  has  his  peculiar  and  limited  ideas 
of  life  and  range  of  mental  vision,  and  therefore  perforce  makes  his 
artificial  surroundings  square  with  them.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man  stands  to  his  dog  in  the  position  of  a  god  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  own  conceptions  of  deity  lead  us  to  the  general  idea  of  an 
enormously  powerful  and  omniscient  Marty  who  loves,  hatt'S,  desires, 
rewards,  and  punishes,  in  human-like  fashion,  it  involves  no  strain  of 
imagination  to  conceive  that  from  the  dog's  point  of  view  his  master 
is  an  elongated  and  abnormally  canning  dog  ;  of  different  shape  and 
manners  certainly  to   the   common  run  of  dogs,   yet  canine  in  his 

»«ntial  nature. 
The  more  one  considers  the  matter  the  more  probable  does  this 
view  become.  If  we,  with  our  much  wider  range  of  mental  vision, 
and  infinitely  greater  imaginative  grasp  of  remote  possibilities,  the 
result  of  our  reading  and  experience,  are  still  bound  by  the  tether  of 
our  own  brain  limits  to  anthropomorphic  critoria  when  endeavouring 
^  analyse  superhuman  existences,  still  more  is  it  likely  that  the  dog, 
Hth  his  mere  chink  of  an  outlook  on  the  small  world  around  him,  is 
completely  hedged  in  by  canine  notions  aud  standai'ds  when  his  mind 
has  to  deal  with  creatures  of  higher  and  mysterious  attributes. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  difiiculb  to  show  that  the  dog's  habits 
are  generally  consistent  with  this  hypothesis.  As  far  as  mental 
contact  is  concerned,  he  treats  his  master  and  tho  human  members  of 
the  household  as  his  comrades,  and  behaves  in  many  ways  bls  if  he 
were  at  home  with  the  pack.  Thus  all  the  tribal  virtues  previously 
mentioned  come  into  play.  He  guards  the  common  lair  and  becomes 
watch-dog,  and  by  his  barking  calls  his  adopted  brethren  to  his 
He  submits  readily  to  the  rules  of  the  house  because  an  animal 
longing  to  a  community  must  be  prepared  to  abide  by  certain  laws 
kich  exist  for  the  common  good.  He  defends  his  master  if  attacked 
Dr,  possibly,  if  not  a  courageous  dog,  gets  up  a  vehement  alarum  to 
s  to  his  aid — because  he  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
'J  of  loyalty  to  a  comrade,  and  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
Jty  to  a  leader  is  especially  neoessary.  He  is  ready  in  under- 
sdiog  and  obeying  orders,  owing  to  the  fact  that^  when  acting  in 
with    wild   com})anions,   it   was   absolutely   needful   that   the 
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youDg  and  ioexperienced  shoald  comprehend  and  fall  in  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  more  intelligent  veterans.  The  same  ancestral  habits 
and  tendencies  render  him  helpful  as  a  sporting  dog,  and  in  herding 
or  driving  sheep  and  cattle.  This  last  employment  is  very  mnch  like 
a  mild  kind  of  hunting,  under  certain  special  rules  and  restrictions, 
and  with  the  kiHing  left  out.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Indian 
dholes  will  patiently  and  slowly  drive  wild  animals  in  the  direction  of 
their  habitat  during  their  breeding  season  before  killing  them,  so  aa 
to  have  the  meat  close  at  home  ;  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  whole  pack  exercising  a  patient  self-control,  and  by  the 
leaders  constantly  keeping  in  check  the  fierce  impulse  of  the  yonnger 
members  to  rush  in  and  kill  the  weary  and  bewildered  quarry. 

The  peaceable  disposition  and  readiness  to  submit  to  discipline  are 
also  tribal  virtues  of  which  we  take  advantage.  The  dog,  when  he 
slinks  away  with  drooping  tail  when  reproved,  or  rolls  abjectly  over 
on  his  back  and  lies,  paws  upwards,  a  picture  of  complete  submission^ 
is  still  behaving  to  his  master  as  his  wild  forefather  did  to  the 
magisterial  leaders  of  the  troop,  or  a  victorious  foe  of  his  own  species. 

Jesse  states  that  when  a  pariah  dog  of  one  of  the  eastern  citiea 
desires  to  pass  through  a  district  inhabited  by  another  pack,  h»* 
skulks  along  in  tlie  humblest  fashion,  with  his  tail  depressed  to  the 
utmost,  and,  on  being  challenged,  rolls  over,  and  there  remains,  limp 
and  supine,  submissively  awaiting  leave  to  proceed.  The  same  thing 
can  be  observed  when  a  large  and  fierce  dog  makes  a  dash  at  a  yonng 
and  timid  one.  This  expressive  and  unmistakable  method  of  showing 
submission  is  calculated  to  disarm  hostile  feelings,  and  contributes  to 
peace  and  harmony,  and  therefore  to  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  th** 
body  politic. 

Although  it  woiild  seem  that  the  canine  imagination   from  its  very 
feebleness   transforms    man  into   a  dog,    yet,  as   we  should    expect, 
aiding*  from  the   cynomorphic  hypothesis,    it    does   not  stop  here. 
In   Darwin's  most  interesting   account  of  the  shepherd  dogs  of  the 
Argentine,  given  in  chapter  viii.  of  his  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  ho 
shows  that,  by  a  careful  system  of  training,  the  herdsmen  have  tanght 
the  dogs  to  regard  their  charges  as  fellows  of  the  same  pack  with 
themselves ;  insomuch  that  a  single  dog,  although  he  will  tlec  from 
an  enemy  if  alone,  will,  as  soon  ns  he  reaches  the  flock  to  which  he  is  \ 
attached,  turn  and  face  any  odds,  evidently  with   the  notion  that  thr 
helpless  and  frightened  sheep  ranged  behind  him  are  able  to  back  him.  I 
up  just  aa  if  they  were  members  of  a  canine  community  of  which  ho  [ 
was  leader.     The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  all  who  ar» 
interested  in  the  subject  should  refer  to  it. 

An  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  cyno-morphic  idea  can  be  JiernJ 
in  the  behaviour  of  a  dog  when  a  bone  is  given  ti  him.  Hf>  will 
generally  run  ofi"  with  it  to  some  quiet  spot,  and  ia  suspicioiHi  o£ 
every  one  who  comes  near  him,  evidently  having  the  notion  that  wha 
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;2^^  to  him  a  valaable  possession  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  such  by  his 
j^  crnaa  associates.  Few  dogs  when  gnawing  a  bone  will  allow  even 
^Incir  masters  to  approach  without  showing  signs  of  displeasure,  and  a 
^i^ar  of  being  dispossessed  of  their  property,  only  consistent  with  the 
^^Jea  that  the  bipedal  "  dog"  wants  to  gnaw  the  bone  himself. 

Kvery  oae  has  noticed  the  elaborate  preliminaries  which  go  before  a 
'Hiae  battle.  Teeth  are  ostentatiously  displayed,  the  animals  walk 
tiptoe  round  one  another,  and  erect  the  hair  on  their  backs  as  if 
;b  wished  to  give  tlie  impression  that  he  was  a  very  large  and 
f*c::>  KTnidable  dog,  and  one  not  to  be  encountered  with  impunity. 
F'.K-c'riuently  hostilities  go  no  farther  than  this,  and  one  turns  and 
r^fcires  with  a  great  show  of  dignitv,  but  plainly  with  no  wish  to 

TVhen  we  come  to  analyse  these  proceedings  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

eti^s  of  battle  are  often  gained  in  a  bloodless  manner  by  this  diplo- 

rniitic     exhibition    of    warlike    preparations    and    capabilities.       The 

pfitiiary  object  of  a  hostile  meeting  between  dogs  (as  well  as  between 

hig^lier  animals)  is  to  decide   a   question  of  precedence,   either  general 

or   particular.      Now,  if  we  could  only  settle  wbich  was  the  best  man 

in     &ny  dispute   by  duels  A  oufyann:,  a  great  deal  of  blood  would  W 

shed    unnecessarily,   and  many  valuable  lives  lost  to  the  commimity. 

'^h.ei    introduction  of  moral   weapons   is  therefore  a  great  point  gained, 

for     irjjun,-   to  one   is  injury  to  all.     The  quick   recognition  of  the 

superiority  of  a  foe,   and   the   perception   of  when  submiswon  should 

t<ike    the  place  of  valour,  is  plainly   of  advantage  to  the  individual, 

8tiic^    a  pig-headed  obstinacy  in   resistance   would  frequently  lead  to 

**iittti  nation.      Where  in  the  serious  business  of  life  there  is  an  inter- 

y^^pexidence  of  individuals  associated   for  common  ends,  any  influence 

^nio^  lessens  the  severity  of  internecine  conflicts  tends  to  the  general 

^^ll-being.    Just  as  commanding  officers  have  forbidden  duels  between 

^'*Ptnl3e.rs  of   an  army  in   the  field,   so    Nature  has  among  gregarious 

*^»rvials,   and   especially   those    of   predatory  habits,    discountenanced 

^trif  ^  ^hich  might  weaken  the  general  efliciency  of  the  pack. 

J^^ew  animals  excel  the  dog  in  the  power  of  expressing  emotion. 

'*^s  power  is  a  sure  sign  of  an  animal  which  is  habitually  in  commu- 

niCfition  with  its  fellows  for  certain  common  ends.    Although  probably 

^&  association  with  and  selection  by  man  have  accentuated  this  faculty, 

^^^isiderablo  share  of  it  was   undoubtedly  there  from  the  beginning, 

^   Vvas  of  service  long  before  the  first  dog  was  domesticated.     It  is 

^*y  to  see  how  important  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  the  emotions 

^    *^*iy  one  member  of  a  pack  of  dogs  should  be  known  to  the  others. 

"^  for  instance,  one  of  the  number  should  perceive  an  enemy,  such  aa 

Hr»i4jj^  or  leopard,  lying  in  ambush,  his  rapid  retreat  with  depressed 

ild  instantly  warn  the  others  of  the  danger, 

are    many  reasons   for    the   tail   being  the  chief  organ   of 
ipng  dogs.    They  have  but  little  facial  expression  beyond 
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the  lifting  of  the  lip  to  sbow  the  teeth  and  the  dilation  of  the  p-^«K-JpiI 
of  the  eye  when  angry.  The  jaws  and  contiguous  parts  are  too  m  ^^itidi 
specialised  for  the  serious  business  of  seizing  prey  to  be  fitted  for  s  -*r_jd» 
purposes,  as  thi'y  are  in  man.      With  dogs  which   hunt  by  scent  *lie 

head  is  necessarily  carried  low,   and  is  therefore  not  plainly  7is!^SLT)I«? 
except  to  those  close  by.      But  in  the  case  of  all  hunting  du;>?,  s  -mK^jm.  ch 
as  foxhounds,  or  wolves  which  pack  together,  the  tail  is  carried  a!    m-^^ix, 
and  is  very  free  in  movement.      It  is  also  frequently  rendered  h^b^  c^ire 
con3|HCU0US  by  the  tip  being  white,  and  this  is  almost  invariably 
case  when  the  hounds  are  of  mixed  colour.      When  ranging  the  1 
grass  of  the  prairie  or  jungle,  the  raised  tips  of  the  tails  would  o^'ty^n 
be  all  that  an  individual  member  of  the  band  would  s«*e  of  his  fell(^^«*"*k 
There  is  no  doubt  that  hounds  habitually  watch  the  tails  of  those 
front  of  them  when  drawing  a  covert.     If  a  faint  drag  is  detect 
suggestive  of  tlie  presence  of  a  fox,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  be  sw 
to  vocally,  the  tail  of  the  finder   is  at  once  set  in  motion,  and 
warmer  the  scent  the  <|uicker  does  it  wag.      Others  seeing  the  fii^^ 
instantly  join  the  first,  and  there  is  an  assemblage  of  waving  t  J  ^  ^'^ 
before  ever  the  least  whimper  is  heard.      Should  the  drag  pro?^^^*  * 
doubtful  one  the  hounds  separate  again,  and  the  waving  ceases,  hv^^^^ 
it  grows  stronger  when  followed  up,  the  wagging  becomes  more  mm^^^^ 
more  emphatic,   until  one  after  anotier  the  hounds  begin  to  wh  -J^'  ^ 
and  give  tongue,  and  stream  off  in  Indian  file  alone  the  line  of  sce»^ 
When  the  pack  is  at  full  cry  upon  a  strong  scent  the  tails  cease 
wave,  but  are  carried  aloft  in  full  \-iew. 

The  whole  question  of  tail-wagging  is  a  very  interesting  one.     — 
dogs  w^ag  their  tails  when  pleased,  and  the  movement  is  genera  ^  ^    '^ 
understood  by  their  human  associates  as  an  intimation  that  they 
happy.      But  when  we  attempt  to  discover  the  reason  why  pleasuf" 
should  be  expressed  in  this  way,  the  explanation  appears  at   first   £ 
very  difficult  one.      All  physical  attributes  of  living  beings  are,  upon- 
the  evolutionary  hypothesis,   traceable  to   some  actual  need,  past  or 
present-     The  old  and  delightfully  conclusive  dictum  that  things  are 
as  they  are  because  they  were  made  so  at  the   beginning,   do  loogQr 
can  be  put  forward  seriously  outside  the  pulpit  op  the  norseiy.     No 
donbt  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  the  origin  of  humau  lAUghttr, 
the  mystery  seems  unfathomable.      But  this  only  resulta  from  oar 
defective    knowledge  of  data   upon   which  to   build   the   brid^  of 
deductive   argument.     The  reason   is  there  all   the  time   ootild  we 
but  reach  it;  and  almost  daily  we  are  able  to  account  for  mysterioiis 
and  apparently  anomalous  phenomena  which  utterly  baffied  our  pre- 
decessors. 

Probably  the  manner  in  which  domestic  dogs  express  plfwrore  is 
owing  to  some  interlocking  of  the  machinery  of  cognate  idesa.  In 
order  to  understand  this  better  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  smoe 
analogous  instances  with  regard  to  habita  of  our  own  specie*. 
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One  oE  the  most  philosophical  of  living  physicians,  Dr.  Lander 
Brnnton,  has  clearly  and  amusingly  shown  that  the  instinctive  delight 
and  eagerness  with  which  a  medical  man  traces  an  obscure  disease 
Btep  by  step  to  its  primary  cause  and  then  enters  into  combat  with  it, 
ifl  refeiable  to  the  hunter's  joy  in  pursuit,  which  doubtless  characterised 
our  savage  ancestors  when  they  patiently  tracked  their  prey  to  its  lair 
and  slew  it  for  glory  or  for  sustenance.* 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  I  believe,  first  suggested  that  our  appreciation  of 

f»right  and  beautiful  colours,  and  therefore  of  the  splendours  of  the 

flower  garden  or  of  the  sunset  tints  in  the  sky,  might  be  owing  to  the 

fj-ogivoroua  habits  of  our  very  early  progenitors,  to  whom  the  sight  of 

fO<3  or  golden   ripe   fruit  was  naturally  one  of  acute  pleasure.      Sup- 

poi'ting  this  startling  inference  (which  is  perhaps  not  so  far-fetched  as 

appears  at  first  sight)  is  the  very  curious  fact  that  occasionally,  when 

^o   £eel  an  acute  thrill  of  pleasure  from  looking  at  a  beautiful  picture, 

^^     stmset,   or  indeed    any  harmonious  combination  of  colour  which 

gives  exquisite  enjoyment  through  the  eye,  the  salivary  glands  appear 

*o     l>e  automatically  stimulated,  and   "  our  mouths  water "   while  we 

loot.      It  is  as  if  the  old  track  of  an  out-of-date  reflex  between  the 

P^^^     of  the  eye  which  takes    account  of   colour  and  the   mouth — 

P**oceeding  ria  what  may  be  called  the  ^'  pleasure  centres  " — were  still 

^P©ti  in  spite  of  many  centuries  of  disuse. 

Another  apposite  illustration  is  the  delight  we  derive  from  all 
*ttatiner  of  contests  of  wits  and  muscles,  so  that  all  our  games,  from 
^Hisfc  to  football,  partake  of  the  nature  of  strife  for  the  mastery.  A 
K^Tii©  is  of  course  a  systematic  and  recognised  method  of  obtaining 
pleasure,  and  if  we  take  a  survey  of  all  the  most  popular  forms  of 
©Ujoytnent  of  this  kind,  we  shall  find  that  none  of  tbera  are  free  from 
i-ue  element  of  that  struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  been  a  chief 
**ctor  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  especially  throughout  the 
fS^s  of  barbarism. 

^ow  if  arboreal  man  took  delight  in  discovering  and  devouring 
ious  and  gorgeous  fruits,  and  savage  man  in  finding  and  hunting 
'^li  wild  animals,  and  barbarous  man  in  fighting  his  rivals  or  the 
'S  of  Bis  tribe — and  all  these  ancient  habits  leave  an  impress  upon 
**  modem  ways  of  seeking  and  showing  pleasure — we  can  see  that 
^®  dog's  manner  of  manifesting  pleasurable  emotions  may  be  trace- 
^®  to  certain  necessary  accompaniments  of  remote  wild  habits  of 
^'-Uiaintenance, 
As  with  man,  so  with  the  dog ;  civilisation  has  made  existence  much 
^^*^  complex.  The  sources  of  pleasure  of  the  savage  man  are  few 
^*^i pared  with  those  of  the  cultured  and  civilised,  yet  we  find  that 
^^^'^  meana  of  expression  which  we  possess  are  but  elaborations  of 
^^■^^  existing  long  before  civilisation  began.  W©  must,  therefore, 
^^^■j^M^be  dog's  past  history  and  find  out  what  were  his  most  acute 
^^^^^^V  •■Hir  MM(1i(H(  ,>r  Z.<cli,>  in  Medicine/'  p.  5.    MacmUlon  k  Co.     mn. 
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pleasures,  and  wbat  the  gestures  accompaDying  them,  when  he  was  a 
pure  and  simple  wild  beast,  if  we  wish  to  elucidate  his  maimer  of 
expressing  pleasure  now. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  chief  delight  of  wild  dogs,  as 
with  modern  hoands    and    sporting   dogs,   is   in  the  chase  and    its 
accompanying    excitement    and    consequences.       One    of    the    most 
thrillbg  moments  to  the  human  hunter  (and  doubtless  to  the  canine),^ 
and  one  big  with  that  most  poignant  of  all  delights,  anticipation  oS 
pleasurable  excitement  combined  with  muscular  activity,  is  when  the^ 
presence  of  game  is  first  detected.      As  we  have  seen  in  watching  tha 
behaviour   in   a   pack  of  foxhounds,  this  is  invariably  the  time  whe^ 
tails  are  wagged  for  the  common  good.     The  wagging  is  an   almos 
invariable  accompaniment  of  this  form  of  pleasure,  which  is  one  of  th 
chiefest  among  the  agreeable  emotions  when  in  the  wild  state.   Owin 
to  some  inosculation  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  which  at  present 
cannot  unravel,  the  association   of  pleasure  and  wagging  has 
BO  inseparable  that   the  movement  of   the  tail    follows  the   emotic 
whatever  may  call  it  forth. 

An  explanation  of  a  similar  kind  can  be  found   for  the  fact 
dogs  depress  their  tails  when  threatened  or  scolded.     When  runnia 
away  the  tail  would  be   the  part   nearest  the  pursuer,  and  therefc^*-  Ta 
most  likely  to  be  seized.     It  was  therefore  securely  tucked    aw^  ^^*J 
between  the  hind  legs.     The  act  of  running  away  is  naturally  cloa^^  Jj' 
associated   with  the  emotion  of  fear,   and  therefore   this  gesture         «»f 
putting  the  tail  between  the  legs  becomes  an  invariable  concomit£»^^dt 
of  retreat  or  submission  in  the  presence  of  superior  force.     Wher^i^     a 
puppy  taken  out  for  an  airing  curves  its  tail  downwards  and  soma  <^^ 
in  circles   and  half-circles   at  fullest   speed  around  its  master,  it.     m 
apparently  trying  to  provoke  its   pseudo-cynic  playfellow  to  pursue    i' 
in  mock  combat.      It   may  be  observed   that  this   running  in   sh^rp 
curves^  with  frequent  change  of  direction,  is   a   common   ruse  ivi*^ 
animals  which  are   pursued    by  larger  enemies.      The  reason  of  it     *' 
that  the   centrifugal  impulse   acts   more  powerfully  on  the  animal   of 
larger  bulk,  and  so  gives  the  smaller  an  advantage. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  tb© 
distiuctive  peculiarity  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  in  the  Field  and  otb^*" 
papers.  It  was  suggested  that  the  habit  of  standing  stiU  as  soon  ** 
game  was  scented^  instead  of  springing  forward  at  once  to  seiza  **' 
was  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  natural  instinct  might  ^ 
absolutely  reversed  by  training.  One  of  the  explanations  attemp*^^ 
at  the  time  for  this  apparent  anomaly  was,  that  the  immo7»bI* 
position  of  the  dog  was  comparable  to  the  pause  which  most  hetaitB  ^^ 
prey  make  before  a  final  spring.  But  w©  must  recollect,  when  oo^' 
sidering  this  theory,  that  few  of  the  drnidcc  pounce  from  an  ambo*" 
suddenly  upon  their  prey  after  the  manner  of  cats.  And  altbo 
terrier  will  stand  immovable  before  a  rat-hole  for  honrr 
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lent,  watchful  attitude  is  very  different  from  the  rigid  and  strained 

itioa  of  the  pointer  or  setter ;  which  position  also  has  nothing  in 

suggestive  of  crouching,  preparatory  to  a  rapid  bound  forwards,  as 

s«eQ  when  a  cat  stalks  a  bird,  and  then  gathers  herself  together 

fore  the  final  couj), 

JSot  nnfrequently  the  tail  of  a  young  setter  when  it  sets  game  may 
seen  trembling  and  vibrating  as  if  it  had  a  disposition  to  wag, 
ich  was  kept  in  check  by  the  supreme  importance  of  not  disturbing 
the  hare  or  covey.  The  tail  also  is  held  out  in  full  view  like  a  Hag, 
whereas  a  ratcatcher's  dog  on  the  watch  at  a  hole  will  often  droop  its 
tail. 

X  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pointer  and  setter,  in 
Ckot;lng  in  their  characteristic  manner,  are  fallowing  an  old  instinct 
oonnected  with  an  important  piece  of  co-operative  pack  strategy, 
a-ltitiough  the  peculiarity  has  been  enhanced  by  human  training  and 
s^l^tion,  and  the  sportsmen  with  their  guns  have  supplanted,  and 
t'-Iii^Tefore  act  the  part  of,  the  dog's  natural  comrades  in  the  chase. 

"The  writer  during  his  boyhood  had  charge  of  a  small  pack  of 
t>e^-^^lea  at  a  South  Down  homestead,  several  of  which  were  allowed 
tzo  x^n  loose  at  night  as  a  guard  against  the  foxes.  Amongst  these 
^  aa  old  dog,  a  part  bred  skye-terrier,  very  sagacious,  and  well 
k:E:a.<i>wa  in  all  the  country  round  as  a  sure  finder  when  the  pack  were 
cus^«3  to  drive  rabbits  in  the  gorse. 

<l)ld  Rattler  ( what  a  throng  of  memories  the  name  calls  up !)  was 
tla.^  recognised  leader  of  the  others,  and  not  unfrequently  he  would 
<30K:a. duct  them  on  a  private  hunting  expedition,  in  which  he  served  aa 
»c>l^  huntsman  and  whip.  Often  on  a  still  night  hia  sharp  yapping 
^^►Tlr,  accompanied  by  the  clearer,  long-drawn  music  of  the  beagles, 
'^■^^■^ht  be  heard  among  the  hills,  as  they  drove  a  predatory  fox  from 
fttrm-buildings,  or  strove  to  run  down   one  of  the  tough   South 


tiYx^ 


^^^^^rxx  hares.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this  pack  had  a  certain 
*'^S'tilar  system  of  co-operation,  and,  like  the  African  wild  dogs,  well 
described  by  Dr.  S.  T.  Pruen,  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Arab  and  the 
'^-'■•'ican/'  they  made  a  practice  of  playing  into  one  another's  bauds, 
^"^  ''^ther,  mouths.  Old  Rattler  would  generally  trot  on  ahead, 
^'^■•v^^jng   every   likely   tuft    of  grass   or  ling,  and  exhibiting  that 

^•^ieitiveness  and  passion  for  original  research  so  characteristic  of 
,    ^    ^^^rrier.      On  arriving  at  a  small  outlying  patch  of  furze  he  would 

,  ^^'"iably  proceed  to  the  leeward  aide,  so  that  as  the  wind  drew 
'"'^^^h  the  covert  it  would  convey  a  hint  of  whatever  might  be  there 
***^?^»led, 

.   "*^<a  would  give  several  critical  sniffs,  with  head  raised  and  lowered 

^»*«i.ifctely^   aad  then  would  either   trot   indifferently   away,  or   else 

I     ^^   rigitl  with  quickly  vibrating  tail  and  nose  pointing  towards  the 

'^^  -      The  other  dogs    seemed    to    understand    instantly  what  was 

^^i-red  of  them,  and  they  would  quickly  surround  the  covert.    When 
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they  were  all  in  their  place,  and  not  until  then,  the  cunning  — 
schemer  wonld  plunge  with  a  bound  into  the  furze,  and  out  woi_ 
dash  a  hare  or  rabbit,  often  into  the  very  jaws  of  one  of  t: 
beagles. 

liy  this  artifice,  which  had  never  been  taught  them  by  man,  t 
pack  when  hunting  for  themselves   would    doubtless  often    secar& 
meal,  preceded  by  the  delight  of  killing,  withoat    the  we&risomi 
•process  of  tiring  out  a  hare. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  habit  of  the  leader  of  the  pack< 
Kabit  which,  from  its  similarity  to  what  has  been  observed  in  tb$ 
case  of  such  widely  separated  Catwlm  as  the  dingo,  wolf,  and  hyena 
dog,  is  one  that  is  traceable  to  very  remote  wild  ancestors — is  thd 
basis  of  that  peculiar  talent  in  the  pointer  or  setter  which  adds  to  the 
piquancy  of  a  day's  shooting  and  to  the  weight  of  the  bag. 

Let  ua   endeavour  to  look  at  the  part  played  by  a  pointer  in  the 
light  of  cynomorphic  theory. 

•'Pbnto"goe3  out  with  his  pack  (often  a  very  scratch  one), 
comrades  walking  on  two  legs  instead  of  four  like  ordinary  dogs,  and 
carrying  their  tails,  or  organs  of  a  somewhat  similar  aspect,  over  their 
shoulders.  The  pack  separate  and  advance  in  line,  he  being  appointed 
to  explore  in  the  van  and  to  search  the  turnips  or  rape  for  a  tell-tale 
whiff  of  the  scent  of  game.  The  covey  is  detected,  but,  being  a  co- 
operative and  loyal  dog,  he  does  not  rush  in  and  try  to  catch  for 
himself.  He  therefore  stands  and  wait-s  for  his  partners  to  perform 
their  share  of  the  stratagem.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  show  them 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  that^there  is  quarry  worth  having  in  fron 
of  his  nose-  The  pack  advance,  he  generally  taking  careful  note  oj 
their  approach,  the  covey  rises,  the  "tails"  of  the  bipedal  dog: 
explode,  and  Ponto  is  rewarded  by  holding  in  his  mouth  a  palpitatin 
mass  of  feathers,  with  perhaps  the  stimulating  flavour  of  blood,  and 
by  a  public  intimation  that  the  community  or  pack  approve  of  hU 
conduct  and  esteem  him,  what  he  dearly  loves  to  be  though(| 
good  dog." 

When    we  come  to   consider  the   very  long   period   during  whio 
dogs  have  been  domesticated  and  under  the  influence  of  deliberate 
selection,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  much  in  their  l)ehaviour  tbeyl 
resemble  their  wild  brethren.     The  rule  seems  to  hold  good  here  05 
elsewhere,  that  the  outward  form  is  much  more  plastic  to  the  Inllnence  | 
of  environment  than   the    charact.er  and   mental    habits   which   iiro] 
dependent  upon  the  nervous  system.      Thus,  although  the  deerhound] 
and  pug  are  so  diflerent  in  external  appearance  that  it  is  didicalt  toJ 
believe  that  they  are  related,  yet  if  we  watch  them  we  find  that  theirl 
mental  and  moral  qualities  are  of  a  similar  cast.      The   fine  grey  wolf 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  the  performioj^  wolves 
recently  exhibited  in  London,  when  in  a  g<:)od  humour,  had  precisely 
the  same  methods  of  expiessing  pleasure  as  the  domestic  dog».  imd 
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w'ov^ld  trag  their  tails  and  gambol  about  in  a  manner  which  made  one 
do  iJ.  bt  for  the  moment  whether  they  were  not  in  reality  Scotch  collies 
jrna-sqierading  as  wild  beasts. 

There  are  many  other  traits  in  oar  domestic  dogs  saggestive  of 
tliesir  ancestral  habits,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  article,  but 
'^vti.ich  offer  a  most  interesting  field  for  study  to  every  one  who  possesses 
«,    <3  og  and  a  taste  for  research  in  this  direction. 

Tn  concluding  it  may  be  well  to  notice  brietly  the  chief  points  of 

disistmilarity  between  the  wild  and  tame  Canida:,     In  the  first  place, 

fclai^re  is  a  general  difference  of  aspect  and  bearing  which  it  is  difficult 

t*o    <3e3cribe  exactly.      The  wild  animal   has  an  alert  independent  look 

v^l:i.ich  the  tame  one  has  lost,  chiefly  owing  to  its  long-continued  habit 

€>£"    «3ependence  npon  man.     Although,  of  course,  all  breeds  of  tume 

clo^!^«  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  deliberat*-ly  adapted  by  training 

^K^d.  selection  for  special  purposes,  yet  there  seem   certain  character- 

i^tiicrs  which  havt^  risfm  spontaneously,  or  because  the  parts  in  which 

felK&37  are  manifest  are  correlated  with  some  others  where  an  intentional 

^l^«^-«3ge  has  been  brought  about.      Darwin  gives  an  instance  of  this  in 

^^^      hairless  dogs,  which  at   the   same   time   are  deficient  in  teeth. 

TTa-x  s  question  of  correlation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  obscure 

F**''0>3lem8  of  natural  history,  and  perhaps  we  are  at  present  a  little 

*o<:>     ready  (with  our  hereditary  tendency  to  take  refuge  in  an  imposing 

**^y  ^tery  whenever  our  reasoning  powers  fail  us)  to  ascribe  to  it  certain 

I^fe^»omena,  the  explanation  of  which  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  evolution 

*^       •        t  clear. 

— vioat  probably  the  drooping  ears  of  our  domesticated  hounds  and 
t»  ting  dogs  primarily  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  savage  hmitsman, 
***^T"^garding  shape,  picked  those  dogs  to  breed  from  which  manifested 
t-Vi^  keenest  powers  of  scent,  and  that  in  these  individuals  the  ears 
^^^^x"«  not  so  much  in  use  as  with  others.  Again,  in  every  litter  of 
'^«»lp3,  the  surly,  independent,  and  ill-tempered  brute  would  always 
*3f]ore  likely  to  be  eliminated  than  those  which  were  confiding  and 
*^"*"^<^  table ;  and  so,  from  age  to  age,  the  chief  outward  traits  which 
tils'  ,,|^  iijp,  ^Qg  from  wolves  and  jackals  would  tend  to  increase, 

'  ^....y,  the  instinct  of  association  has,  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
'*^»  become  more  exactly  fitted  to  the  new  conditions  of  environment. 
^®  flakes  himself  thoroughly  at  home  with  us  because  he  feels  that 
■>«  la  with  his  own  proper  pack,  and  not  among  strangers  or  those  of 
^  *^Hen  race.  The  wild  animal,  on  the  contrary,  which  refuses  to 
^^^oriie  domesticated,  still  has  the  perception  that  those  who  would 
P^^tn  themselves  off  as  his  comrades  are  creatures  of  a  different  nature. 
^®  sturdily  refuses  to  become  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  remains 
'^PioioDs  of  their  intentions;  and,  whatevfr  they  may  do  to  propitiate 
^^'^i    lie  keep9  on  the  nui  vivc  as  against  a  posssible  enemy. 
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NEVER  was    a   great   reputation    more    easily  gained  and  1< 
deserved    than  that  of  King  Edward    VI.   as   a    foander     ol 
schools. 

If  the  ordinary  educated  person  were  asked  to  whom  oar  systo*^ 
of  secondary  education  was  mainly  due,  and  who  was  the  founder  ^ 
most  of  the  grammar   schools  on  which  it  chiefly  rests,  he  wo*»J" 
answer  without  hesitation,  Edward  VI.     The  magnificent  fonndatiox^^ 
of  Christ's  Hospital    and    Birmingham  Grammar    School,    and    tl»* 
numerous  Edward  VI.'s  Grammar   Schools  which   stud  the  country' 
would  rise  up  before  his  mind  and  he  would  give  the  credit  of  tli©*** 
to  their  reputed  founder.     Even  to  those  people  who  credit  Willi**** 
of  Wykeham  with  the  foundation   of  our  public  school   system    *** 
founding  Winchester,  and  credit    Henry  VII F.  with  the  cathedra 
schools  such  as  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  Edward  VI.  still  stao^* 
out  as    "par  excellence  the   founder  of  schools  and  patron  saint    ^' 
industrious  schoolboys. 

So  widespread  is  this  reputation  that  even  such  an  authority  •" 
Mr.  J.   R.   Green,   in   his  famous   "Short  History  of  the   Engl^ 
People,"  bums  incense  before  the  shrines  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  ^^ 
father   and  sister,   as  the  founders  of  English   education.     Aft©^  * 
strangely  exaggerated  account  of  the   novelty  and  originality  o£  ^^ 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School  by  Dean  Colet  (in  which  the  nov^'^'y 
consisted  in  introducing  Greek,  and  the  originality  in  handing   o'*®' 
its  government  to  a  City  Company  instead  of  the  Dean  and  Oh^**-*^*^ 
which,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  school  went,  was  very  like    ^i^'*' 
fltituting  the  fire  for  the  frying-pan),  he  says : 

**The  example  of  Oolet  was  folloT  ^  hoot  of 

grammar  schools,  it,  has  been  said. 
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tVian  III  the  three  centuries  before.     The  impulse  grew  ouly  stronger 

irwt  influeuco  uf  the  New    lieni-ning  passe<l  away.     The  grammar 

Is  of  Edvvunl  VI.  anil  of  EU/jibeth,  in  u  word  the  system  of  niidtlle- 

eilucatiou,  which,  by  the  close  of  the  century,  had  changed  the  very 

of  England,  were  amongst  the  results  of  Colet's  foundation  of  St. 


The  authority  for  Mr.  Green's  "  it  has  been  said  "  seems  to  be 
knight's  "  Life  of  Colet."    Knight  says  :  *'  Within  thirty  years  before 

(the  Reformation)  there  were  more  grammar  schools  erected  and 
tidowed  in  England  than  had  been  in  three  hundred  years  preceding." 
But  even  on  Knight's  statement  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  Colet 
came  to  be  looked  on  by  Mr.  Green  as  the  originator  of  a  grammar 
school  movement,  since,  as  Colet's  foundation  was  long  after  many  -of 
the  schools  named  by  Knight,  the  latter,  it  is  clear,  did  not  consider 

at  Colet  originated  the  movement  towards  founding  schools,  but, 
bn  the  contrary,  that  he  was  himself  following  the  example  of  others, 
and  partaking  in  a  general  movement  already  set  on  foot. 

The  *'true  truth  "  about  the  matter,  is  that  so  far  from  Henry  VIII. 
br  Edward  VI.  being  benevolent  founders  of  schools,  they  were  their 

oilers,  and  instead  of  being  the  munificent  creators  of  a  system  of 
adowed  secondary  education,  they  were  its  destroyers.  In  the  most 
ftvourable  cases,  the  Tndors  were  reviving,  or  restoring  under  new 

anagement,  an  old  foundation  with  the  same  revenues  which  it  had 
Ipreviously  enjoyed  before  the  suppression.  In  the  next  class  of  cases 
bey  are,  at  the  best,  entitled  to  the  name  of  founder  and  the  fame  of 
benefactors  to  the  same  extent,  and  no  farther,  as  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  or  the  Charity  Commissioners,  when  they  frame  a  new 
acheme  for  the  administration  of  a  school.     In  these  cases  they  can 

the  beat  OEdy  be  said  to  have  endowed  schools  in  the  sense  that  a 
olice  magistrate,  who  restores  a  stolen  purse  to  a  citizen  who  has  had 
pocket  picked,  endows  the  citizen. 

In  the  great  majority  of  Tudor  foundations  the  case  is  very  mnch 
ess  favourable  to  these  royal  founders.  In  most  of  them  the  com- 
parison of  the  police  magistrate  applies,  but  with  a  difference.  Oat- 
pde  the  limits  of  a  farce,  the  magistrate,  who  restores  his  purse  to  a 

cket-picked  citizen,  is  not  the  same  person  as  the  thief.  But  in  regard 
|£»  endowed   schools,  Henry  VIII.  and   Edward  VI.,  and,  **  after  her 

sible,"  Good  Queen  Bess,  double  the  parts.     These  most  "  dradde 

(rereign  lords  *'  and  ladies,  were  at  once  thief  (or  receiver)  and 
nagistrate.  They  plundered  as  Sovereigns  what  they  restored  as 
lounders.  But  they  plundered  with  two  hands,  and  made  restitution 
rith  one  hand.     The  utmost  extent  of  merit  they  can  claim  is  that 

Robin  Hood,  who,  having  robbed  a  fat  abbot  or  a  rich  •*  Arch- 
Bppe  "  of  £100,  gave  £1  to  a  beggar.  Occasionally  they  exercised 
judicial  discretion  in  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  More  often, 
they  only  exercised  that  sort  of  discretion,  which  makes  the  keeper  oi 
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a  gaming-table  give  the  man  he  has   ruined  the  price  c^  his  railvray 
ticket  and  of  a  few  days'  dinners,  to  get  hira  out  of  the  way  quietly. 

Henry's  usual  process  was  to  confiscate  a  monastery  or  a  collegiate] 
church,  which   had   kept'  up  education  perhaps   for   centanes,   and^l 
pocketing  property  worth  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  (with  all  itsj 
possibilities  of  unearned  increment),  restore  a  property  of  £o  or  £1( 
a  year  by  magniloquent  letters  patent  under  the  name  of  the  Fre 
Grammar  School  of   King    Henry    VIII.      Edward  VI.   followed  hi»^ 
example.     Only,   where  Henry  swallowed  the  schools  in   suoceariT* 
gulps,   he   swallowed   hundreds  at  one  mouthful ;  and,  while  Henij 
did  disgorge  largely  and  in  masses  and   intended   to  disgorge  morey 
Edward  VI.  disburdened  his  digestion  with  parsimony  and  in  monek. 

Mr.  Green  seems,  indeed,  to  be  dimly  conscious  of  the  little  caum 
education   had  for   gratitude   to    the    Tudors,   when  he    says    **  Th« 
students  at  the   Universities  had  fallen  off  in  numbers,   the  librarie 
were  scattered  or  burnt ;  the  New  Learning  died  away."     But 
he  adds :  *'  One  noble  measure  indeed,  the  foundation  of  eighteen ' 
grammar  schoolSj  was   destined   to   throw  a  lustre  ovpr  iLp  namej 
Edward,  but  it  had  no  time  to  bear  fruit  in  his  reign. 

What  Mr.  Green  meant  by  eighteen  grammar  schotjls  it  ia  harcT 
say.  If  any  grammar  schools  are  to  be  attributed  to  Edward  VI., 
must  be  numbered,  not  by  the  score,  but  by  the  threescore  or  mor 
Fifty-one,  indeed,  is  the  number  given  in  the  chronological  list  of  tbfl 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  but  there  were  certainly  a  great  manj 
more.  For  instance,  the  list  contains  eleven  cathedral  schools  in 
l)unch,  as  being  founded  in  1535»  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Worcester^ 
&c.  These  are  a  majority  of  the  schools  attached  to  what  are  known  j 
the  cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation,  those,  that  is,  in  which  befor 
the  Keformation  the  original  "  secular  "  canons  had  Ijeen  disposs 
by  Benedictine  monks,  or  by  **  regular"  canons.  Yet  all  the 
cathedrals  had  kept  up  schools  long  before  Henry  VIII.  turned 
the  monks  to  put  back  the  canons.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
most  cases  they  e.xisted  long  before  the  canons  had  been  turned 
to  make  place  for  the  monks.  At  Durham  we  find  there  wero  tfi 
schools  in  the  convent.  There  was  first  the  School  of  the  '^' 
'*  six  of  whom  went  daily  to  school  within  the  house  for  the  >i 
seven  years,  and  one  of  tlie  oldest  monks  that  was  learned  was  ap]xdnted 
to  be  their  tutor."  Besides  that,  there  was  the  *'  Almonry,"  i.c.^ 
Eleemosynary  School,  a  sort  of  Blue-coat  School,  where  poor  boy^ 
were  boarded  "  and  maynteyned  by  the  whole  convent  with  moat 
drynke,  and  leruLnge,  in  a  loft  at  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  gutes^l 
"The  said  children  went  to  scoole  to  the  Fermery  (i.&,  In 
chamber  withowte  the  Abbey  Gates,  which  was  founded  by  tJie 
and  mayntayned  at  their  cost."  These  children  had  thu  pie 
task,  when  a  monk  died,  of  spending  all  night  with  him,  "  silt 
their  knees  in  stalls,  of  eyther  eyd  the  corpe**,  ap|)oyuted  to 
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pBrwi^g  psalter  all  nygjit  ever  incessantly  till  the  said  hour  of  8  a  clock 
^^  "fclae  morning."     In  founding  the  Durham  Grammar  School,  there- 
*^^^,  as  part  of  the  re-foundation  of  the  cathedral,  Henry  was  merely 
'^"'^'tinuing  an  already  existing  schooL 

So  at  Canterbury  there  was  an  "  Almonry  "  school,  which  was  a 
T^^rding  school.     In  Dr.  Shepheard's  **  Canterbury  Letters,"  published 
^^  the  Bolls  Series,  we  find,  in  1332,  Queen  Philippa  writing  to  the 
^'jfior  to  ask  him  to  take  in  a  scholar  recommended  by  her,  which  the 
**rior  does,  and,  in  return,  hopes  the  King's  purveyors  will  not  steal 
'^he  provision  he  had  made  for  the  entertainment  of  himself  and 
company  on  his  journey  to  London  to  attend  Parliament.    Sixty  years 
later,   in   1398,  the  prior  and  convent  give  a  bond,  in  a  penalty  of 
£100,  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Bredgar,  or  Bradgar,  in  Kent, — 
a  quaint  little  foundation  of  the  year  before,  an  early  instance  of  an 
Exhibition  endowment  foundation   by  subscription, — obliging  them- 
selves to  maintain  in  the  same  school  two  poor  scholars,  to  be  from 
time  to  time  appointed  by  the  chaplain  and  two  clerical  scholars  of 
the  Collegiate  Church.     There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  Almcouy 
School   at  Canterbury  is  the  same  as  the   "  School  of  the  City  of 
Canterbury,"  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Theodore,  about  670,  and  which,  at  all  events,  was  ancient 
in  1259,  when  its  master  witnesses  a  convent  document.     The  old 
school-room  stood  within  the  gate  of  the  abbey,  and   Sumner,  the 
historian  of  Canterbury,  has  published  the  documents  relating  to  a 
dispute  which  took  place  in  1321  between  the  head  master  and  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Martin's  (the  mother-church  of 
England).     This  dispute  was  the  subject  of  a  special  commission  of 
inquiry   from  the  archbishop.     In    this  inquiry  a  "  special  jury  of 
clerics  "  found  that  the  master  of  St.  Martin's  School  was  by  ancient 
custom  limited  to  13  "  scholars" — that  is,  *'  grammar  scholars,"  though 
he  might  teach  as  many  as  he  pleased    the  alphabet,  psalter,  and 
"  plain  song."     The  master  of  Canterbury  School  had  the  right  of 
"  visiting,"  personally  or  by  deputy,  the  St.  Martin's   School.     He 
usually,  it  would  seem,  did  so  by  his   deputy,  the   "  usher,  or  sub- 
monitor."     When  this  usher  visited  it,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
the  scholars,  "  it  was  the  custom  for  the  scholars  to  abscond  "  or  dis- 
appear down  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  just  as  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  for  Eton  boys  in  Windsor  streets  to  make  a  pretence  of  con- 
cealing themselves  when  they  saw  a  master  coming.  The  Commissioner, 
however,    granted    an    injunction    against  the    schoolmaster  of   St. 
Martin's  taking  more  than  thirteen  grammar  scholars.     The  master 
appealed,  but  the  appeal  was  dismissed.     The  grammar  school  which 
thus  triumphantly  vindicated  its  supremacy  continued  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  Sumner   himself  describes    the    old  school-house    still 
existing  in  his  day.     In  founding  the  "  King's  School "  at  Canter- 
bury, therefore,  Henry  was  but  disgorging  a  portion  of  his  plunder  l*> 
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continue  a  school  which  he  found   in  existence,  and  which   had  beta 
in  existence  for  centuries. 

To  appreciate  thoroughly  how  very  little  the  Tudora  really  did  for 
schools,  we  have  first  to  realise  the  eartraordLnary  antiquity  of 
grammar  schools.  It  is  a  current  superstition  that  Winchester,  the 
oldest  of  the  so-called  "  public  "  schools,  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  of 
existing  schools.  But  this  is  an  utter  delusion.  Winchester  was 
only  founded  in  1385,  and  though  of  venerable  and  hoar  antiq 
compared  with  Harrow  or  Rugby,  is  a  mere  babe  and  suckling  be.^.-. 
such  institutions  ae  St.  Peter  s  School  at  York,  the  cathedral  schools 
of  Durham  and  Hereford,  of  Canterbury  and  Lincoln,  or  the  grammar 
schools  of  Beverley  and  Southwell,  In  founding  Winchester  the 
real  step  in  advance  taken  by  William  of  Wykeham  was  not  that  he 
liberated  education  from  ecclesiastical  control,  or  that  he  created  an 
entirely  novel  institution  for  scholastic  purposes,  and  for  those  only. 
On  the  contrary,  he  merely  followed  a  prevailing  fashion  when  he 
founded  a  collegiate  church  with  a  grammar  school  attached,  for  all 
collegiate  churches  were  bound  by  canon  law  to  maintain  grammar 
schools.  The  advance  consisted  in  assigning  a  definite  portion  of  the 
collegiate  buildings  for  a  boarding-school,  and  making  the  school  ft 
part  of  the  corporate  body,  and  in  doing  so  in  an  independent  foun- 
dation, and  not  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  already  existing, 
or  in  a  University.  His  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  first 
Wykehamists — by  Archbishop  Chicheley  at  Higham  Ferrei-s  in  1422,  by 
Henry  VI.,  i/istii/ante  Chicheley,  at  Eton,  twenty  years  later,  by  Wil- 
liam Way  nfleet,  at  Wainfleet,  in  1484-,  and  by  Archbishop  Rotherhji  '• 
one  of  the  first  Etonians,  at  Rotherham,  in  1481,  all  of  whom  fouu-i*.". 
collegiate  churches,  with  grammar  schools  attached,  and  with  rights 
of  admission  to  colleges  at  the  Universities.  All  these,  with  mniv 
more,  were  swept  away  by  Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VL  except 
Winchester  and  Eton,  and  they  were  only  saved  by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth.  Higham  Ferrers,  indeed,  was  in  intention  better  treated 
than  some.  For,  while  in  confiscating  the  collegiate  church  or  college 
of  Higham  Ferrers,  Henry  got  property  worth  £156  a  year  or  some 
£3000  a  year  of  our  money ;  in  granting  it  out  again  to  one 
of  his  hangers-on — the  ancestor  of  the  present  Fitzwilliam  family, 
who  still  hold  the  bulk  of  it — he  expressly  provided  for  t^ 
retention  of  one  master  out  of  the  three  attached  to  the  oolIeg«, 
viz.,  the  grammar  master ;  and  directed  the  grantee  to  **  main* 
tain "  him  with  £10,  or  about  £200  a  year  of  our  money.  But 
these  foundations,  magnificent  as  they  were,  ere  mere  inosbrooais 
compared  with  the  school  at  York,  which  has  enjoyed  a  cootinooBS 
existence  at  least  since  1080,  when  the  earliest  dignitary  of  t^« 
Cftthedral,  afterwards  and  now  called  Chancellor,  was  caUod  tbt 
schoolmaster,  and  had  to  teach  school. 

Take,  again,  Hereford  Cathedral  School.     This  school  celebrated 
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five  hundredth  anniversary  in  1881,  because  it  was  said  that  the 
tool   was  entered  on  the  Bishop's  Register  as   founded  in  1331. 
Dt  on  looking  at  the  actnal  register  itself  it  appears  that  nnder  date 
13S1,  bat    1385,  there   is    an   entry,  with  the  marginal  note  iu 
^tin :  "  Grant  for  Free  Grammar  School  in   Hereford,"     The  entry 
elf,  however,  shows  not  only  that  the  grant  was  not  a  foundation, 
Bt  that  in  1385  the  echool  was  already  so  ancient  an  institution  that 
I  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  which  called  for  the  intervention  of 
bishop,  as  visitor  of  the  cathedral,  to  appoint  a  master  in  default 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Church,  who  ought  to  have  done  so. 
Of  similar   antiquity  were  other  cathedral  schools  and  those  of 

ie  ancient  collegiate    churches,  such  as    Southwell,  Beverley,  and 
ipon  ^linsters,  St.  Mary's,  Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  and  the  like. 
i  every  Benedictine  monastery  too,  as  at  Evesham,  where  the  school 
falsely  reckoned  of  only  Jacobean  origin  ;  at  Westminster,  where  it  is 
reputed  Henrician  or  Elizabethan  ;   at  every  Augustinian  abbey,  as  at 
picester  (where  the  master  of  the  grammar  school  was  made  a  Papal 
bmmissioner  in  1230,  to  assist  in  trying  a  case   between  Thurgarton 
^ory  and  a  neighbouring  parson),   there   was   a  grammar  school, 
at  is,  there  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been,  for  in  many  cases, 
Ike  in  Benedictine  and  in  Augustinian  houses,  in  the  later  years 
before  the  Reformation,  the  schools  had  fallen  into  desuetude.     But 
whether  they  only  ought  to  have    existed,  or  did  in  fact  exist,  the 
monastic  schools  were  swallowed  up  by  Henry  VIII.      Some  of  them, 
such  as  the  cathedral  schools  and  Westminster  School,  he  refounded,  as 
^rt   of   the   refoundation   of  the   establishment.      And   he  did   this 
Hiount  of  good   to   education  in   refounding,  that  in  all   cases   he 
^ligned    a    definite    stipend    and    subsistence    for    the    master    and 
Scholars,  where  very  often  only  an  indefinite  obligation  existed  before. 
Bt,  he   did   not  make  the  Grammar  school  master  a  member  of  the 
reming  body,  or  provide  in  terms  for  an  aliquot  part  of  the  income 
jing  paid  for  the  school.     The  result  was  that  the  cathedral  schools 
3,  in  too  many  cases,  been  kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  on  the 
cient  payments  of  £20  or  £30  a  year,  or  a  mere  nominal  augmenta- 
while  the  canons,  who   by   the   statutes  were  to  receive  similar 
as,  had  augmented  their  own  stipends  to  hundreds  or  thousands  a 
ir.      Hence  the  benefit  conferred  on  education  by  Henry  VIII.  was 
3uced  to  a  slender  minimum,  even  in  those  cases  where  he   really 
restore  what  he  had  plundered.     In  the  majority  of  cases  he  was 
aer©  destroyer  of  schools. 
[Yet  though  the  ecclesiastical,  and  therewith  the  scholastic,  plunder 
Henry   VIII.   amounted   to  thousands  of  pounds   where   that   of 
jWMrd   VI.  amounted  only  to   tens,  far  more  damage  was  done  to 
incation  by  the  son  than  by  the  father. 
In  destroying  the  monasteries,  Henry  no  doubt  destroyed  many  use- 
!  schools,  but  they  were  mainly  the  schools  of  the  country  gentlemen 
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and  tlie  ricli,  who  could  well  aflford  to  \my  for  their  own  school!:: 
And  in  the  case  of  the   cathedral  monasteries,  as  we  have  seen, 
endowments  were  restored  and  the  schools  rL'-established.      In  folio's 
lag  up  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  monasteries 
the  abolition  of  the  colleges  or  collegiate  churchea,  and  chauntrjes- 
ranch  greater  blow  was  struck  at  education,  with  much   less  profit 
the  Crown. 

The  collegiate  churches  were  great  public  institutions ;   their  mem 
bers,  the  secular  clergy,   furnished  the    best    part   of  the  judicial^ 
diplomatic,  and  civil  servants  of  the  time  ;    while  their  prebends, 
canonries,  and  deaneries,  or  provostries,  like  the  bishoprics  themselve*,  j 
supplied  the  want  of  a  Consolidated  Fund  and  Civil  Sen'ice  Estimates.! 
They  also,  with  their  subsidiary  endowments,  the  chauntries,  and  theJ 
other  chauntries  scattered  all  over  the  country,  were  the  main  fund  fori 
the  support  of  education.     No  form  of  charitable  endowment,  indeedJ 
coald  be  less  defensible  in  theory,  nor  could  any  form  of  charity 
less  beneficial  in  practice  than  that  of  the  chauntry,  pure  and  siinple,j 
To  set  one,  or  even  two,   three,  or  more  priests,  educated   men, 
presamed  to  be  educated,  to  spend  his  or  their  days  in  singing  psaimi 
or  saying  masses  at  a  salary  of  £5  a  year  (about  £C0  to  £100  of  ob 
money)  for  the  sonls  of  some  one  who  had  **  migrated  from  this  light' 
two  or  three  centuries  before,  and  was,  in  nine  cases  oofc  of  ten,  fiur 
more  famous  by  his  chauntry  when  dead  than  he  had  ever  been  for 
his  good  deeds  when  alive,  was  perhaps  as  great  a  waste  of  money 
ooald  well  be  conceived.     Already  in  Chaucer's  time  the  poor  prk 
who 

**  Raa  nnto  London,  unto  Saint  Foules. 
To  i^eken  him  a  chanteaiefor  soulea," 

was  an  object  of  well-merited  contempt.  And  after  his  time 
fashion  for  founding  chauntries  went  on  increasing.  Every  Tonj 
Lumpkin  in  the  country,  or  successful  butcher  or  baker  or  c&ad)t< 
stick-maker  in  a  town,  thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  pri»:*st  to  sing 
for  his  Boul,  and  his  wife's  sonl,  and  his  "  fader's  and  moder's  soul,*^ 
and  the  eouls  of  his  sisters,  his  con^ins  and  his  aunts,  whUe  under  thfl 
name  of   his  benefactors,  he  remembered  the  souls  of  every  <  '  >1 

had  given  him  a  shilling  when  he  was  a  boy  or  taught  him  a 
the  trade  when  he  was  a  man.     The  extent  to  which  this  had  gnot 
is  astonishing.     In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  there  were  fift 
Newark  there  were  thirteen  of  these  chauntries  in  the  pft 
and  .several  others  in  other  churches.     In  Beverley,  which,  tbough 
ancient  archiepiscopal  seat  and  a  Icijid  of  cathedral  town  of  tV     " 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  a  petty  town  even  in  the  dxiys  o/ 
there  wore  no  less  than  twenty-five  '*  channters,"  as  they  mn  coXU 
in  the  return  of  Edward  VI.'s  Qa  "  ners. 

Potor  Heylin  in  his  **  Eccie.sia  I  ita  "  estimates  the  anniber  i 

chauntries  suppreased  at  no  less  than  2^7 1-,  and  this  estimate  u  by 
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means  over  the  mark.  In  the  connty  of  Lancaster  alone,  then  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  sparsely  inhabited  counties  in  England,  there  are 
ninety  included  in  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  to  Edward  VL, 
published  by  the  Chetham  Society,  and  there  were  many  more  which 
were  "concealed,"  and  are  not  included  in  the  list  at  all,  some  of  which 
'^ere  afterwards  swept  up  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  some  of  which  were 
resumed  by  the  founders,  and  some  which  were  quietly  appropriated  to 
other  charitable  uses. 

It  was  probably  an  unmixed  good  to  abolish  the  great  majority  of 
these  chauntries,  which  supported  mere  living  prayer-wheels  to  extract 
deceased  grocers  from  the  purgatory  which  they  had  earned  by  short 
^eights.  But  there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  chauntry  priests 
^ho  were  not  mere  chaunters.  Many  of  them  were  in  fact  curates  in 
*he  parish  church,  incumbents  of  chapels  of  ease,  and  chaplains  of 
gtiilds  (the  trades  onions  and  benefit  societies  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
^hile  a  large  proportion  were  masters  or  ushers  of  grammar  schools. 

Unfortunately  the  certificates  of  chauntries  and  colleges  have  not 
oeen  either  printed  or  calendared.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  form 
*ny  but  the  roughest  estimates  of  the  exact  proportion  which  chauntry 
schools  bore  to  chauntries  in  general.  In  Lancashire  out  of  ninety 
chauntry  priests  there  were  nine  who  by  the  express  terms  of  their 
foundation  deeds  kept  schools.  There  were  many  more  who  did  so, 
either  because  they  were  founded  for  the  purpose,  though  the  pur- 
pose was  not  in  terms  expressed,  or  had,  in  fact,  kept  school,  some- 
times by  long  custom,  sometimes  merely  because  they  found  profit  in 
supplying  a  demand.  Judging  by  those  which  were  continued  by 
Edward  VL,  or  his  successors,  we  shall  not  be  over-stating  the  case,  if 
we  say  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  chauntries 
were  educational  endowments. 

The  Chauntries  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  (37  Henry  VIII.  c.  iv.)  is 
curious  as  showing  that  church  plunder  was  not  confined  to  royalty  or 
laity.  It  begins  with  a  recital,  that  donors  or  founders  of  the  "  colleges, 
free  chapels,  chauntries,  hospitals,  fraternities,  brotherhoods,  guilds, 
and  stipendiary  priests,"  have  been  turning  out  the  incumbents,  and 
re-taking  possession,  while  in  other  cases  the  incumbents  themselves 
have  been  selling  or  granting  fraudulent  leases  of  the  lands,  and  con- 
verting the  proceeds  to  their  own  use.  It  then  unblushingly,  because 
of  '*  the  exceeding  great  and  inestimable  charges,  costs,  and  expenses  " 
of  the  French  and  Scotch  wars,  vests  all  the  colleges,  chauntries,  &c., 
dissolved,  or  sold  since  1535,  in  the  Crown,  directs  that  all  who  have 
sold  them  shall  pay  the  money  to  the  King,  and  enables  him  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  seize  the  rest  to  the  King's  use.  The 
Commissioners  were  appointed  for  each  county  in  the  same  year.  A 
large  number  of  their  returns  are  in  the  Record  Office,  though  their 
work  was  not  finished  by  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  by  which  their 
oommission  expired.     But  the  Act  promised  too  precious  a  source  of 
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income  to  be  neglected,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  very  first  Acts  o' 
Edward  VI., 'or  rather  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  a  new  Chauntn«* 
Act,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Commission. 

This  Act  was  in  one  way  less  frank  than  the  "  stand  and  deliv^''  1 
because  I  want  your  money"  terms  of  Henry's  Act:    but  was  i*^  i 
more  outspoken  in  a  religions  way,  concealing  its  spoliating  deaigx^^j 
under  the  cloak  of  cant.     "The    King's  most  loving  subjecte," 
begins,   **  considering  that  a  great  part  of  superstition  and  errors  i3 
Christian  religion  "  arise  by  ignoi-ance  of  Christ,  ••  and  by  devisinj 
and  pbantasying  yain  opinions  of  purgatory  and  masses  aatiafaclor 
to  be  done  for  them  which  be  departed  :  the  which  doctrine  and 
opinion  by  nothing  more  is  maintained  and  upholden  than  by 
abase  of   trentals,    chauntries   and    other  provisions    made  for   the 
continuance  of  the  said  blindness  and  ignorance;  and  further  con-i 
sidering  and  understanding  that  the  alteration,  change  and  amend- 
ment of  the  same,  and  converting  to  good   and  godly  nses ;  as  ifl 
erecting  of  grammar  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  in  virtne  aiid 
godliness,    the  further  augmenting  of   the  Universities    and    bettet 
provision  for  the  poor  and  needy  cannot "  be  done  "  except  by  thfl 
King  and  his  most  prudent  council/'  therefore  they  enact  a  Chaun-* 
tries  Confiscation  Act. 

While  Henry's  Act  confiscated  everything,  without  any  provisioil 
for  re-grant,  this  Act  contained  express  provision  that  "  the  sam^ 
Commissioners,  or  two  of  them  at  least,  shall  have  full  power 
authority  to  assign  and  shall  appoint  (in  every  such  place  whe 
guild,  fraternity,  the  priest  or  incumbent  of  the  channtry,  by 
foundation,  ordinance,  or  the  first  institution  thereof,  should  or  ough 
to  have  kept  a  grammar  school,  and  bath  so  done  sithen  the  fe 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  last  past),  lands,  tenements  and  othe 
hcreditavienU  of  every  such  chauntry,  «i:c.,  to  remain  and  continue  ill 
succession  to  a  schoolmaster  for  evcr^  for  and  towards  tlie  krej/inff  of  a 
tjrajnmar  school^  Power  was  also  given  '*  to  make  ordinances  and 
rules  concerning  the  service,  use  and  demeanour  of  every  such  schi 
master^  as  also  by  what  name  or  names  he  and  they  shall  hencefor 
be  named  and  called." 

Now,  if  this  section  had  been  carried  out  as  Parliament  apparent!^ 
intended  it  to  be,  by  the  continuance  of  all  grammar  schools  wit! 
their  endowments  untouched,  the  Chauntries  Act,  instead  of  being 
simply  a  measure  of  spoliation,  would  have  been  an  admirablji 
example  of  constructive  legislation,  converting  to  the  needs  of 
time  educational  endowments  which  had  become  out  of  date, 
freeing  them  from  ties  and  restrictions  which  were  no  k 
beneficia]. 

Bat  the  measure  of  re- endowment  actually  carried  out    txjr^ 
ftbe  Muna   relation  to  that  professed,  as  the  endowment    of  a  wiffj 
by  her  hosbimd  in  the  marriage  service  bears  to  the  actoal  state 
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tings.      Instead  of  the  Commissioners  executing  their  commission  as 

le   Act   charged   them    to  do,  *' beneficially   as   they  would  answer 

ibre    God,"  they  executed    it    in    a     spirit    of  niggardliness.     To 

jin  with,   only  a  minority   of  the  schools  were  restored.     Thus, 

kile  in  Herefordshire  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  report  grammar 

tiooU  at  Kynnersley  and  fourteen  other  places,  all  kept  by  chauntry 

stipendiary  priests,  schools  were  continued  only  at  nine  of  these. 

ad    those  schoolmasters   that  were    continued,   were  continued   not 

owners  of  the  lands,  but  only  as  stipendiaries,  receiving  a  fixed 

of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  rent  of  the  lands  as  ascertained 

the   Commissioners  of  In<(uiry.     As^  even  at  that  day,  the  lands 

let    at    an    "ancient    and    accustomed  rent,'*   the   *•  improved 

lue  *"  or  rackrent,  being  made  up  by  fines  on  the  renewal  of  the 

8,  the  result  was  a  large  redaction  in  the  value  of  the  endowment. 

time  went  on,  and  the  value  of  money  fell,  the   substitution  of 

i  fixed   stipend   for  the   actual    lands   meant  simply  the   practical 

tinction  of  the  school  for  want  of  endowment.     A  fixed  stipend  of 

10  was  ample,  while  even  £5  a  year  was  fair  pay,  for  a  schoolmaster 

I  the  days  of  Edward    VI.     But  by  the  days  of  Charles  II.  it  had 

ome  wholly  insufficient,  and  in  these  days,  of  course,  is  nothing. 

I  To  take  a  single  case,  that  of   Pontefract  Grammar  School,  called 

King's    School."     Pontefract,  the    Yorkshire    capital    of   the 

achy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  famous  castle  still  strong  -enough  in  the 

jivil  War  to  sustain  a  prolonged  siege   by    Fairfax,  was   before  the 

rfbrmation   a   town   of  considerable   importance,   with   a  collegiate 

bnrch    in    the    castle,   large   parish    churches,    a   good    number    of 

itries,  and  of  conree  therefore  a  grammar  school.     There  were 

reral  grammar  schools  in  neighbouring  villages.      Edward  VI.'s 

flowed  Schools  Commissioners  accordingly  find  as  follows : — 

r  Forasmuch  as    it  appeareth  ....  that  a   grammar  school  hath  been 

ofore  kept  in  the  jjarish  of  Pontefract,  in  the  said  county  of  York  iHth 

ftvtnuM  of  the  «i*rn'ce  of  Corptcs  Chrlsti,  founded  in  the  paiish  church 

e,  jvnd  that  the  schoolmaster  there  had  for  his  wages  there   yearly, 

fc.  "id,^  which  schf>ol  is  very  necessary  to  continue  ; 

Y  And  that  a  grammar  school  hath  continimlly  been  kept  in  the  parish 
Bolton-upou-Derne,  with  the  i*evenuesi  of    a  chauntry  founded  in  the 
ch ;     And  that    the    schoolmaster   there  had   for    his    wages    yearly 
1  13».  4</.,  which  sch»x>l  is  very  necessary  to  continue  j " 

so  on,  for  other  places,] 
^  We,  therefore,  the  naiJ   Commis.sioners,  do  signify  to  you   the  said 
fcncollor  of  the  «aid  Duchy  of  Limpaster,  ic.  «tc. 

'  That  the  gaid  grammar  school  in  Pontefract    aforesaid  shall  continue 
]  the  «choolmaater  there  to  have  for  his  wages  yearly  towards  his  living 

so  on  for  the  rest,  charging  on  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  fixed 
pends  of  the  masters  at  rate  specified. 
tNow  it  is  certain  that  these  stipends  were  the  rents  at  which  the 
\  were  let,  for  a  lease  is  preserved  of  the  *'  late  service  of  Corpus 
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•Christi,"  and  its  landa^  from  Philip  and  Mary,  in  which    the  re^^-'* 
reserved  is  67«.  4</.,  but  the  Crovvn  covenants  out  of  the  rent  to  pay      ""  * 
-chBrge  of  S-*.  2J.  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Pontefract,  learin  -^^^ 
net  therefore  the  stipend  of  59s.  2(/.,  which  the  schoolmaster  reoeivefc^ 
In  Elizabeth's  time  an  application  was  made  to  the  Duchy  Court 
Chancery  stating  that  five  other  schools  mentioned  had  been  neg] 
because   the  stipends  were  not  enongh  to  keep  the  masters ;  "  an' 
forasmuch  as  the  said  stipend  of  £2  Ids.  '2d.  is  very  little  and 
sufficient  to  maintain  any  schoolmaster  meet  for  the  bringing  up  ^ 
a  great  number  of  youth  as  be  in  the  same  town  of  Pontefract/'  a_„ 
as  all  the  places  mentioned  were  within  eight  miles  of  Pont^fract,  tli<f 
stipends   of  the   schoolmasters  of   the   other  five    schools  were  con— ^ 
solidated,  and  ordered  to  be  paid  for  the  school  at  Pontefract,  £25  7.<.  2^/ — 
in  all.    Two  of  these  were,  however,  taken  back,  reducing  the  stipen«L^^  ^ 
of  the   Master  of   Pontefract  Grammar  School  to  £15   ICs,  S<L  ^^ 

result  was  that  in   1792  the  school  was  on  the  point  of  extinction   :  ■"^ 

want  of  funds,  when  George  III.,  recognising  the  liability  of  the  Duchy  "^^^^ 


to  maintain  the  school  efficiently,  augmented  its  income  to  £30,  wbicli 
was  again  increased  a  few  years  later  to  £50,  and  money  given  towards 
new  buildings  as  well.  Again  the  school  was  in  abeyance  for  want  of 
funds  till  three  years  ago  the  Duchy  once  more  increased  the  stipend  of 
the  master  to  £100  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  liberal  local  subscriptiona, 
the  school  was  reopened  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
with  excellent  new  baildings,  and  is  now  a  flourishing  school.  But 
had  the  Commissioners  of  Edward  VI.  given  the  lands  and  not  the 
mere  stipends,  the  school  revenue  would  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  the  requirements  of  the  ago,  and  instead  of  rely* 
on  the  intermittent  bounty  of  the  Dachy  the  school  would  have  si'  . 
on  its  own  resources  and  been  a  perpetual  benefit  to  the  community. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.      For  the  school  at  "  -  of 
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the  five  schools,  was  in  1607  restored  to  the  full  posso 
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through  Lord  Zouche,  to  whom  they  were  granted  by  James  I.  in  1006. 
The   chauntry  house   in  which   the  chauntry  priest  lived  ' ' 
kept  his  school  in  the  chauntry,  in  the  church  itself)  has  ^ 

in  the  possession  of  another  charity  in  the  town.  The  income  of  the 
school  lands  (purely  agricultural)  and  chauntry  house  is  now  UJO  a 
year,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  twenty  times  the  sum  of  £4  Gs.  11</.  at 
which  it  stood  in  Edward  VI.'s  time ;  and  Royston  school  has  always 
been  maintained  with  fair  efficiency.  The  Pontefract  lands  being  in  a 
CDal  and  manufacturing  town  would  have  increased  in  value  io  a  far 
larger  proportion,  and  would  undonbt/edly  have  furnished  an  Ittcoiae 
of   at   leaat  £300   or  £400  a  year,  sufficient   to  '      '         *!ool 

in  continuod  prosperity,  instead  of  its  alternating'  -in 

■and  a  struggling  existence. 

But  Pontefract  is  infinitely  more  fortunate  tiian  most   places. 
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the  Duchy  being  the  **  peculiar  "  of  the  Sovereign,  and  not  merged 
in  the  general  revenues  of  the  Crown,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
has  recognised  that  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  had  a  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  grammar  schools,  and  has,  therefore,  recognised  a  liability 
towards  them.  In  many  of  the  schools  continued  by  Edward  VI.'s 
Commission,  where  private  persons  have  not  come  to  their  aid  with 
^abeequent  benefactions,  the  schools  have  perished  altogether.  Even 
'^Here  the  stipends  have  been  paid  regularly,  they  have  frequently 
"®eti  found  to  be  so  insufficient  that  they  have  been  misappropriated  to 
*»*tional  schools  and  elementary  education. 

It;  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Birmingham  Grammar  School,  or 

'^^lig  Edward  VI.'s  School,  as  the  foundation  is  now  fondly  called, 

'      ^   foundation    of  the   more  or  less  meritorious  type ;    whether, 

^^ti    is,    it   is    one  in  which  the  Crown    acted  as  thief   with    one 

*-^*=»-^,   and  policeman  with  the   other ;  or  whether  it  acted  as  an 

*-*^^owed  Schools  Commission,  and   applied  to  educational  purposes 

•■    ^  udowment  for  charitable  purposes  made  obsolete  by  the  Beforma- 

•^*^  -     The  grant  of  the  property  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  YI., 

^*3L^  to  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  in  1552,  bears 

•■    ^"fcs  face  the  evidence  that  the  property  granted  was  the  property 

^    "  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross."    This  guild  was  founded  by  burgesses 

•    ^^^^irmingham,  under  letters  patent  granted  August  7,  1392,  in  con- 

^^>iration  (as  was  usual)  of  £50  paid  to  the  Crown  (over  £1000  of 

^^  "money) ;  so  careful  was  the  Crown  in  those  days  adequately  to  tax 

"^^xities.     There  is  no  express  mention  of  a  grammar  school  in  the 

v^\,tiers  patent,  nor  is  there  any  statement  of  one  having  been  kept 

^P  by  the  guild,  or  its  chauntry  priests,  in  the  report  of  the  Chauntry 

vioinmissioners  of  Henry  VIII,  or  Edward  VI.  The  priests,  it  appears, 

^cted  as  curates  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  not  as  chauntry  priests 

pure  and  simple,  twelve  almspeople  were  kept,  the  church  was  supplied 

with  bread  and  wine,  a  clock  and  chimes,  while  two  stone  bridges  and 

the  highways  were  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  charity.  Lastly,  Edward's 

Commissioners  add  :   "  The  said  Town  of  Brymyncham  ys  a  verey  mete 

place,  and  it  is  verey  mete  and  necessary  that  theare  be  a  free  schoole 

«rect  theare  to  bring  uppe  the  youthe,  being  boathe  in  the  same  towne 

■and  nigh  thereaboute." 

This  means,  no  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  the  re- 
grant  of  the  lands  for  a  school,  and  it  is  very,  or  most,  probable  that 
these  priests  already  kept  a  school ;  since  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners, not  to  report  whether  a  school  was  required  where  one  had 
cot  been  before,  but  to  report  whether  a  school  should  be  continued 
where  one  had  been  kept  before.  The  guild  was  in  eflfect  one  of  those 
town  trusts,  such  as  still  continue  at  Sheffield,  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  many  other  places,  which  kept  a  grammar  school  as  one  of  their 
ohief  objects  of  charity  and  public   utility.     It   is  therefore  most 
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probable  that  a  grammar  school  was  kept  in  Birmingham,  describ^^ ' 
as  it  is,  as  containing  2000  "  howselying  people,"  i.r.  communican^^^' 
which  implies  a  considerable  popnlation — 5000  at  least.  ^^^\\ 

The  Commissioners  reported  the  income  of  the  lands  of  the  gnii   ^,^m^. 
as  worth  £25  odd  net.     Oat  of  this  the  stipends  of  priests  cost  12»    "^ 
Gs.  8(/.,  and  the  rest  was  spent  on  the  poor  and  the  expenses  of  tb^      jl 
Church.      By  letters  patent  in  1552,  the  Guild  or  Town  Hall  (whicb^ 
is  not  mentioned  in  the   Keport  of  the  Commissioners  any  more  thari-^^'^ 
the  school),  and  lands  stated  to  be  worth  £21  a  year  were  granted  to  ^^^^ 
certain  trustees  for  a  free  grammar  school,  to  be  called  **  the  P'ree 
Grammar  School    of   King  Edward    VI."  at    a  yearly  rent  of  XI. 
And  so  in  consideration  of  having  kindly  restored  to  the  people  of 
Birmingham  a  portion  only  of  their  own  property — for  nearly  one-fifth 
seems  to  have    been    retained   by   the   Crown — Edward   VI.   stands 
forward  as  the  pious  and  beneficent  patron  of  education  and  founder 
of    the    great    Birmingham    Grammar    School.       Mr.    Bunce,    the 
historian  of  the   Birmingham  Corporation,  indeed  appears   to  think 
that    the    Birmingham    case   was  a  bad  case   of    illegal  spoliation, 
and  that  the  guild  was  not  even  legally  seized  by  the  King,  because 
the  chauntry  priests    are  not  directed   by  the    foundation    deed  fco 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founders,  while  there  is    no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  actually  did  so,  and  that  "  in  order  to  bring  the  gaild 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commissioners  the  report  treats  it  incor- 
rectly as  a  purely  religious  and  charitoble  foundation,"     But  to  gire 
the  King  and  his  Commission  their  due,  this  is  a  mistake.     As  Mr. 
Bunce  has  shown,  Richard  II.'s  licence  in  mortmain  was  to  found  a 
chauntry.      Even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  yet  it  was,  so  far  as  the  two 
priests  were  concerned,  within  the  terms  of  the  Act,  which  extended 
to  all  payments  for  the  support  of  stipendiary  priests.    The  Act.  too, 
contains  an  express  clause  (s.  9)  giving  to  the  King  *'  all  frat-emities, 
brotherhoods  or  gilds,"  other  than  craft-guilds  and  their  possessions, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Gross,  as  well  as 
the  chauntry  attached  to  it,  was  clearly  confiscated  by  the  Act. 

The  revenues  of  the  school  owing  to  the  "  unearned  increment  ** 
arising  from  the  exertions  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  now  amount 
to  some  £3'!>,000  a  year,  and  under  the  present  scheme  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  aflEord  a  secondary  education  to  some  2''i00 
children  of  the  middle  and  working  classes. 

But^some  may  be  inclined  to  say — indeed  it  has  been  said — whaterer 
may  be  the  minimum  of  merit  or  the  maximum  of  demerit  deaerred 
by  Edward  VI.  in  regard  to  the  plunder  of  colleges  and  cKauntries, 
and  the  foundation  of  grammar  schools  from  tiieir  spoil ;  at  all  cTMrtii 
Christ's  Hospital  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  generosity  of  Uie  Prince 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  advifiera. 

This  is  an  even  fonder  delusion  than  that  of  Birroingham.  So  tu 
as  appears,  at  Birmingham  the  people  did  not  actually  have  to  tmy 
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from  the  Crown  their  own  charitable  foundation  and  public 
;y.      In  the    case   of    Christ's    Hospital,    there    is    reason  to 

e  that  not  only  was  its  endowment  no  new  endowment,  but  that 
tttizens  of  London  had  to  find  large  sums  of  money  to  buy  back 

lid  endowments  given  for  their  benefit,  which  ought   never   to 

been  confiscated  at  all.      Christ's  Hospital  is  emphatically  a  case 

ich  the  people  did  everything;  the  Crown,  the  State,  nothing. 

yet  the  King  stands  forward  as  the  pious  founder  and  the  public 
tor, 

'en  in  the  pages  of  the  latest  historian  of  the  Reformation,  Canon 

"  Epochs  of  Church  History,"   we   are  told  that  "  It  would 

to  forget  among  these  selfish  graspings  that  the  young  King 

owed  an  altogether  different  spirit."    Mr,  Green's  eighteen, 

enty-two  grammar  schools,"  are  again  trotted  out,  and  then 

re  told  : 

'uiit  ut  the  end  of  his  life  the  King  made  considerable  benefuctions  to 

Kty  of  London.     He  gave  the  Palace  of  Bridewell.  ....  He  dissolved 

ospital  of  the  Savoy,  and   gave  it8  revenues  to  the  Hospit-Us  of  St. 

St.  Bartholomew,  and  Christ  Church :  the  buildings  of  which  on 

iction  of  the  religious  houses  had  been  rescued  bv  the  City  of 

from  the  gra«p  of  the  King.     T?iu^  Christ's  Hospital  became  a  noble 

ihool,  and  the  othei"s  became  institutions  of  infijiite  value  for  the  sick 

tering." 

is  a  misleading  account.    In  the  first  place,  whatever  credit,  if 

lia  to  be  attached  to  any  king  for  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital 

igs  to  Henry  VIII.  and  not  to  his  son.     In  the  next,  it  was  not 

led  as  a  school  at  all,  but  as  a  Foundling  and  Street  Arab  Hospital, 

a  school  was  attached,  for  much  the  same  reason  that  schools 

attached  by  the  London  guardians  to  their  workhouses.     In 

t's  Hospital  is  not  in  its  beginnings  an  institution  wluch  re- 

Any  particular  credit  for  mere  unselfish  benevolence  on  anybody. 

imply  a  Poor-law  institution,  intended   to  rid   the  streets  of 

of  the  curse  of  sturdy  rogues  and  vagabonds,  on  principles 

ii    were   strictly    iu    accordance   with  the    doctrines   of  political 

bmy,  and  would  be  highly  approved  by  the  Charity  Organisation 

itj.     It  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  the  poor  by  setting  those  who 

merely  unfortunate  to  work,  while  making  things  unpleasant  for 

indeserving  and  idle,  and  by  bringing  up  their  children  in  the 

they  should  go  to  earn  their  own  living. 

le  establishment  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  inextricably  mixed  up 
that  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the 
BwelL  It  was  part  of  an  organised  movement  to  rid  London,  and 
sially  the  parish  churches,  of  the  crowds  of  poor,  some  sick  and 
eed,  some  mere  idle  "  rogues  and  vagabonds/"  Writers  like  Father 
net,  in  his  recent  book  on  **  Henry  VIII.  and  the  jMonasteries," 
the  absurdities  of  older  authors,  latulatofrs  fc/nporis  actiy 
beggary  and  vagrancy  were  a  special  product  of  the  Refor- 
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mation  era,  and  were  caused  by  the  auppresaion  of  the  monasterleaw 
This   is    putting  the    cart  before    the    horse.      In    London  an   Acrtr;,] 
of   Common  Council,  passed  in  1518,  before  Luther  had  ever  bee^i 
heard  of  beyond  Wittemburg,  and  long  before   the   suppression  a*, 
monasteries  liad  ever  been   dreamt  of    by   Henry,  directed  that  fcia     ^ 
getting  rid  of  *'  all  mighty  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  all  other  suspec:::^-^ 

and   evil-disposed  persons  out  of  this  city,   every  alderman   in    h ^_^ 

ward  shall  get  two  or  three  persons  in  each  parish  to  form  lists  of  ^^^J^ 
persons  living  on  alms,  and  certify  them  to  the  Common  Council'' 

But,  while  the  monasteries  and  friaries,  and  especially  the  latter  - — - 
those  great  schools  of  pauperism  and  seminaries  of  beggary — w^^^:^^ 
continually  creating  new  swarms  of  the  poor  they  were  supposed  -ti> 

relieve,  any  real  diminution  of  beggary  was  hopeless.     We  find  "^^-^e 
Common    Coundl  in  1533,  before   the  suppression,  vainly  trying  tt» 

abate  the  evil  by  the  institution  of  a  voluntary  poor-rate,  directing   ^  1],' 
aldermen  to  *'  weekly  depute  some  honest  persons  of  exerj  parisli 
gather  the  devotions  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  same  to  be  deliv<p-  2   «.  ^ 
at  the  church  doon  to   poor  folk,"  so   as  to  prevent  them   crowd  i  tj^ 
into  the  churches  carrying  their  disgusting  sores  and  infection  w^ith 
them. 

Within  a  very  few  months  after  the  suppression  (August  lo*^0> 
the  City  took  the  first  steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  by  entering  into   negotiations  with  Henry  VITL    for    "fho 
purchase  of  the  four  Friars'  churches  and  houses,  Black,  White,  Grcjr, 
and    Augustinian ;   alleging   not  only  their  religious  advantages,   ** 
the   largest  churches  in  the  City  next  to  St.  Paul's,  bat  also  ttt^ir- 
secular  usefulness  ''  for  the  avoiding  and  eschewing  of  the  peril  aiicJ 
contagious  infection  of  plague  and  sickness."     The  price  they  oflerea 
for  the  four  was  1000  marks,  or  £'1GG — i.e.,  about  £lo,500 — a  veryfo**" 
price  for  empty  buildings,  which,  except  for  public  purposes,  were  wlut« 
elepiiants  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Alexandra  Palace  would  be  noW". 

However,   Henry   did   not  think   the  price  big  enough.     Sir    I^ 
Gresham  iufonncd  the  ''  Court ''  that  the   King  thought  the  citiae*^^ 
very  "  pinch  pence  "  not  to  come  to  terms.     The  Council,  howev^*"' 
resolved  not  to  give  more,  *'  the  charges  of  the  maintenance  of  fcl*^ 
same  houses  i^hall  be  so  great."      So  for  five  years  nothing  was  dor^*"' 
At  the  end  of  that  time  an  agreement  was  come  to,  not  indeed  for  ^^ 
the  City  had  wanted,  but  for  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  Grey  Frift^^^' 
and,  instead  of  the  other  Friars'  houses,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpit^*^' 
What  price  was  paid  does  not  appear  in  the  agreement,  thongl 
what  had  passed  there  would  seem  to  be  liltle  doubt  a  pi ' 
By  letters  patent  in   January  154-7  the   transfer  tu   th- 
Bartholomew's   Hospital,  and  the  Grey  Friars'  Church,  doist^rr- 
conventual  buildings,  with  the  whole  precinct  and  nl'    '     '  '      ^ 

valued  at  some  £50  a  year,  was  legally  completed. 
wa»  thenceforth  to  be  a  parish  chorch  called  Chri«t  ' 
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Yty  Cft  ric&r,  with  a  "  Visitor  of  Newgate/'  and  five  other  priests  of  th& 
cixJTi^te-cantarist  type,  all  of  them  to  be  appointed  by  the  City  in  itfr 
oox-pcrate  capacity. 

I'he  Common  Council  promptly  gutted  the  Grey  Friars'  Church  of  all- 
itu3  :f  smous  and  beautiful  tombs,  royal  and  civic  alike^  stripping  down 
itis  C9tall-work,  and  redncing  the  dimensions  of  the  nave.  In  fact, 
ttx&y  emulated  the  Crown  and  nobility  in  the  work  of  plunder  and 
des^amction,  not  sparing  their  own  ancestors.  Then  another  step  was 
t&k^n.  The  sick  and  old  were  provided  for  in  the  two  hospitals  of 
Hctx-t^liolomew  and  Thomas.  But  the  young  fatherless  children,  found- 
liners  and  orphans,,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dissolute  poor  on  the 
otli.^x,  still  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  was  determined,  in  concert  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  Eidley,. 
to  ^xaft  the  former  into  Christ  Church,  now  Christ's  Hospital,  and  to^ 
potiifcion  the  King  for  Bridewell,  a  deserted  royal  palace,  for  the  latter. 
A.cc5ordingly  we  read  in  the  Grey  Friars  Chi'onide :  "  This  year  (1552)> 
l>^g'*^ii  the  house  in  London  for  the  poor,  the  which  was  some  time  the 
Gr^y  Friars  in  Newgate  Market,"  and  "  In  this  month  (November)  the 
cliil<3.ren  was  put  in  the  house  that  was  some  time  the  Grey  Friars." 

-f  xom  an  account  given  by  a  contemporary  writer  named  Howes,  an 
*^ffi^C5ial  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  a  curious  dialogue  between  *' Dignity  "^ 
('■®I>«re8enting  an  Elizabethan  alderman)  and  himself,  under  the  name 
°^  '  *  n)uty,"  we  gather  that  the  motives  of  the  King  in  making  the 
fP^^^M^Jt  of  Bridewell,  and  that  of  the  revenues  of  the  Savoy  Hospital,  ta 
^^'^^^ist's  Hospital  were  not  of  the  very  highest  order. 

"What  [says  Dignity]  should  move  the  King  to  depart  from  so  beautiful 
*  ***^Xiseas  Biidewell  was,  so  richly  garnished,  with  so  great  charges,  and  being 
^^  ^  ^^t*  builded,  and  to  convert  the  lands  of  the  Savoy  to  the  City  %  " 

*Xhe  situation  of  Bridewell  [replies  Duty]  was  such  that  all  the  cost 
^^"^  c».st  away  ;  there  was  no  coining  to  it  but  through  stinking  lanes  and 
^y^^"  a  filtliy  ditch,  which  did  so  continually  annoy  the  house,  that  the  King 
.^^  no  pleasure  in  it.  And  therefore  the  Kjng,  being  required  by  the 
.,  *^^ns  to  convert  it  to  so  good  a  use,  God  moved  his  heart  to  bestow  it  to 
>^**-"t  use  rather  than  to  he  at  any  charge  in  keeping  it  up,  or  to  suffer  it  to  fall 
.^^^'^"Xi,  and  so  not  profitable  to  any.  And  this  I  am  sure  was  the  reason  that 
^*^V©d  the  King.     For  at  that  time  it  stood  void  and  was  daily  spoiled  by  the 

So  as  to  the  Savoy.     The  old  Palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  had  been 
^^^ked  and  burned  by  the  mob  in  1381,  and  never  rebuilt  till  the  end 
'^t  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  when  he  restored  it,  not  as  a  palace,  but  a 
*^08pital  for  poor  pilgrims,  wayfaring  men,  and  soldiers,  with  a  master 
(a  priest  of  course)  and  chauntry  priests  to  pray  for  his  soul.     But  the 
pilgrims  being  suppressed,  "  that  house  did  commonly  harbour  none 
other   but  common   rogues   and    idle   pilfering   knaves,  which   they 
**        received  in  at  night,  and  every  morning  turned  out  at  the  gates  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  clothing,  and  so  lay  wandering  all  day  abroad, 
seeking  adventure  in  filching  and  stealing,  and  at  night  came,  and 
were  received  in  again." 
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So  the  Savoy  was  nothing  but  a  bad  form  of  common  lodging-hou 
and  casual  ward.  Moreover,  we  learn  from  Stowe  that  the  first  mast^^xr 
bod  embezzled  largely.  A  commission  of  inquiry  held  by  Sir  Rog^^^fe:^ 
Cholmondeley,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (founder  <z^( 
Highgate  Grammar  School),  found  that  the  cost  of  the  hospitr-^^ 
exceeded  its  revenue  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £17S — j'.t*.,  between  £3i>'<I_^q 
and  £4000  a  year,  which  had,  of  course,  to  be  made  up  by  the  Cro 
*'  And  BO,"  to  return  to  our  friend  "  Duty,"  "  the  virtuous  prince  Ki^^:^^« 
Edward  had  great  reason  in  converting  the  lauds  to  the  City  wk^^-j^ 
the  poor  (and  not  the  priests  and  officers)  receiveth  the  profit/" 

Moved  by  these  noble  motives  King  Edward  VI,  by  letters   pat^:^::^; 
dated  June  26,  1552,  with  a  magniloquent  exordium  of  how  he  pit:-i^j 
"  the  miserable  estate  of  the  poor,  fatherless,   decrepit,    aged,  aics-X, 
infirm,  and  impotent  persons  languishing  under  various  kinds  of    ^Lis~ 
eases,"  and   so  forth,  granted   to  the  City  not  Christ's  Hospital  (tJaat 
his  father  had  already  granted  for  good  consideration)  not  St.  Bartlso' 
lomew's  (that  his  father  had  also  granted),  not  St.  Thomas's  (that  lie 
had  himself  sold  to  thera),  bat  his  white  elephant  of  a  decaying  palace 
of  Bridewell,  and  the  mischievous  and  insolvent  hospital  of  the  Savoy. 
All  that  he  did  for  Christ's  Hospital  was  to  give  it  the  benefit    «^^ 
his  name,   by  directing    that  the  hospitals    **  shall  be    named   ftn<J 
called  the  Hospitals  of  Edward  the  SL\th,  King  of  England,  of  CIms*  - 
Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle."     The  mayor,  vommonalt^  >' ' 
and  citizens  of   London  were  to  be  called  Governors,  and  were  ma^^ 
for  the  purposes  of  the  hospitals  a  corporation,  with   a  common  se^^» 
under  the  name  of  '*  the  Governors  of  the  Possessions  Revenues  ac*^ 
Goods  of  the  Hospitals  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England' 
of  Christ,  Bridewell  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle." 

This    incorporation  and   name  were  absolutely   all   the  "  princt?!^ 
gift"   that  Edward   the    Sixth,    King   of  England,  gave   to  Christ-  * 
Hospital,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  to  be  handed  down  to  all  time  ^^ 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  educational  institutions  inthelaae^' 
In  framing  the  scheme  which   has  just  become  law  for  the  Londc^*^ 
City  Parochial  Charities  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  incorporate?^ 
the   new  Central  Governing  body,  which   is  to  *'  govern  "  the  posse^^ 
sions,  revenues,  and  goods  of  the  readjusted  charities,  applied  mainly 
to  technical  institutes.      What  an  opportunity  was  lost  in  this  inco*^' 
poration  !      If  the  Commissioners  had  but  directed  that  the  title  ^^' 
these  institutes  should  be  the  "  Polytechnic  Institutes  of  the  Charit>T 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,"  and  appended  their  owd  nain^^^ 
they  might  have  built  themselves  an  everlasting   fame  as  munifice^^* 
founders  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  did  Edwai-d  VI.  in  t1u«  rase         ^ 
Christ's  Hospital. 

AnTiiUR  F.  LiiACiU 


xj\lent  and  genius  on  the  stage. 


IT     is  impossible  seriously  to  think  over  the  season  of  French  plays 
■which  terminated  on  the  23rd  of  »Iuly  last  without  a  mixed  feeling 
^^  I>leasure  and  sadness.     There  is,  first  of  all,  a  feeling  of  unalloyed 
pl^a^nre  at  the  thought  that  London — and  this,  too,  during  the  period 
^^    1*1  ad  excitement  which  we  call  a  general  election — should  have  had 
^^f^oient  interest  still  left  in  art  of  the  nobler  order  to  support  Sarah 
'^^I'nliardt  and  her  Company  for  seven   long  weeks  at   the  English 
F^^ira  House  ;  there  is  next  the  feeling  of  inevitable  pain  which  arises 
*^*'^'5a  the  comparison  which  it  is  impossible  to  help  once  more  instituting 
oot^Veen  the  art  of  the  French  stage  and  that  of  the  English.     There 
*^  _^lso  the  regretful  feeling  that,  although  Madame  Bemhardt's  enter- 
P*^s^  met  with  due  appreciation  and  encouragement,  M.  Coqnelin  at 
^^   Opera  Comique  so  completely  failed  to  enlist  English  sympathy 
,  *^M.  attract  attention.      His  scheme  of  proposed  plays  was  admirable ; 
*~  ^ticluded  not  only  Sardou's  most  excitini^  and  powerful  "  Thermidor/' 
^t;  also  such  pieces  as  Th<?odore  de  Banvilie's  *'  Gringoire,"  Jean  Riche- 
^^^'b  *•  Monsieur  Scapin,'"  '*  La  Mc^grre  ApprivoisOe,    "  Les  Surprises 
^  Divorce,"  Moli^re's  "  Le  Tartuffe  "  and  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules," 
Xe  Gendre  de  ^fonsieur  Poirier,"  and  others  of  a  high  interest.    Yet 
"^5^,  Mayer's  praiseworthy  attempt  elicited  hardly  any  response  on  the 
T^rt  of  the  English  public,  and  after  some  ten  days  the  theatre  had  to 
^^  closed »  and  the  experiment  for  the  time  abandoned.     It  was  very 
i^appointing ;  and  if  it  should  be  said  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  was 
\g  at  the  iame  time  at  the  English  Opera  House,  the  answer  is 
^At  it  is  surely  nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace  that  London 
•^bould   find  itself   nnable  during  a  summer  season  to  support  more 
^Han  one  French  Company  at  a  time.      (We  did,  however,  manage  to 
ik^e-p  the  Company  of  French  PantomimiBts  going  for  several  weeks  at 
VOL.  LXII.  2  c 
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the  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  "  La  Statae  da  Commandear  "*  seemed  to 
appreciated.    To  be  sure,  as  the  whole  action  was  conducted  by  meai 
of  mute  pantomime,   no  knowledge  of  French  was  requisite  for  i 
enjoyment,  and  this  fact  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  wil 
its  success.) 

To  return  now  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  points  co: 
w4th  English  art  suggested  by  the  sight  of  perfect  French  art.     Wh^  ^ 
is  it,  first  of  all,  that  the  true  method  of  declaiming  verse  has  been  t 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  England  ?     To  an  artist  I  know  nothina 
more  painful  than  to  hear  the  blank  verse  of  our  greafc  EngUsB 
dramatists  recited  on  the  stage  by  their  countrymen  and  country 
women  of  to-day — nothing  more  delightful,  more  restful,  more  satisfy- 
ing, than  to  hear  the  verse  of  Hacine  or  Hugo  recited  by  Frea 
actors  and  actresses.     "Why  this  immense,  this  bridgeless  difference  IT 
I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  Elizabethan  days  the  matter  waa  on 
entirely  diffei'ent  footing.     In  those  days,  when  plays  were  acted 
open-air  theatres,  without  sumptuous  dresses  and  with  no  rtttempt  a^ 
what  we  call  *'  spectacle,"  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  the 
close  attention  given  by  the  public  quite  other  than  any  reason  baae<£i3i^* 
upon  dresses,  spectacle,  and  the  features  which  attract  to-day.      Thei 
must  have  been  some  attractive  power  quite  other  than  that  ex 
by  Air.  Irving  and  his  school.    What  was  this  power  ?    Beyond  doubl 

it  was  the  spell  latent  in  the  poetry  of  the  play  itself:  it  was  the  mag^ 

nificent  poetry  of  the  Elizabethans,  interpreted  and  expressed  (this  L 
the  point)  by  adequate  actors,  which  drew  the  public  of  those  dayi 
There  was  then — there  must   have   been  then,    for  the  facts  ampl; 
suffice  to   prove  it — a  feeling  for  poetry  as  such  among  the  people 
which  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lacking  now.     The  nation  which 
sends  so  many  enthusiastic  representatives  to  applaud  Mr.  Buchanan's 
sentimental  follies  at  the  Adelphi,  or  to  gloat  over  hideous  girls  inde- 
cently clad  at  the  Gaiety  or  the  Empire,  is  not  the  same  nation  which  in 
.'irt's  happier  days  understood  and  applauded  without  Hi      " '     '  scenic 
accessories  the  poetry  of  Webster  and  of  Ford.     Betv,  ae  dAjs 

and  ours  lies  the  Puritan  revolution :  we  have  no  continuoaa  thread  of 
<lramatic  tradition  as  they  have  at  theThcatreFranvais  ;  for  ua  th«  thread 
has  been  violently  severed,  and  the  Puritans  have  robbed  us  of  the  taste 
for  true  poetry  and  noble  acting,  giving  us  instead,  it  would  seom, 
the  taste  for  extravagant  expenditure  in  dresses  and  decoration)  and 
insufficient  expenditure  in — petticoats.  The  very  same  nation  whoer 
Lord  Chamberlain  tliinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  forbid  the  ptt- 
forraance  of  Mr,  Oscar  Wilde's  **  Salome  "  because  it  ventures  to  deal 

'realistically  with  a  Biblical  subject — as  if  the  Bible  itself  were*  oo4 
full  of  realistic,  and  often  most  repulsive,  detail — sends  its  thoasBods 

Lto  see  (and  spends  its  thousands  in  supporting)  baP 
aan  cannot  look  afc  withoat  a  aenae  of  ahamo 
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or   our   national  sense  of   art   at    the  end  of  the  ninet-eentli 

,  to  the  qaestion  of  the  handling  of  verse  upon  the  stage, 
en  said  that  Mr.  Irving  has  done  great  things  for  art, 
te  has  once  again  given  Shakespeare  to  his  countrymen,  and 
ilia  *•'  Shakespearian  Revival,*'  as  it  is  called,  ranks  among  the 
5st  dramatic  events  of  modern  times.  Without  wishing  to 
disrespectfully  of  an  ambitions  and  able  actor  like  Mr.  Irving, 
kill  less  wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  clever  and  zealous 

^j  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  is  certainly,  in  parts  that    do  not 
►o  great  a  strain  upon  her,  a  very  charming  actress,  I  most 
pe  to  dispute    the    truth   of    the    statement   that  Mr.  Irving's 

^Bpearian  Revival  "  has  done  wonders  for  poetry  and  for  art — 
Shakespeare.  It  has  certainly  done  wonders  ;  but  the  wonder 
1  this :  that  so  many  thousands  of  well-meaning  English  folk 
1  visit  the  Lyceum  and  should  come  home  with  the  impression  that 
lave  heard  Shakespeare.  They  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
lave  heard  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  I  say  huird  advisedly, 
B  gaping  crowds  who  have  visited  the  Lyceum  have  undoubtedly 
ertain  sense  sten  Shakespeare ;  that  is   to  say,  they  have  seen 

Kor  illustrations  of  Shakespeare — t/iblexiux  vivants  (for  the 
scenes  from  Shakespeare  at  the  Lyceum  are  little  more  than 
exhibiting  with  profuse  glory  of  colour  and  beauty  of  scenic 
round  various  episodes  selected  from  Shakespeare's  plays.  But 
they  heard  Shakespeare  ?  Have  they  heard  the  matchless  music 
ikespeares  verse  ?  Have  they  heard  the  passion,  the  pathos, 
K  the  wrath,  the  gentleness,  the  tenderness  that  are  in  Shake- 
racpresaed  and  rendered  back  to  them  by  the  adequate  elocution 
plligent  and  instructed  interpreters  ?  Is  there  any  living  actor 
J  us  who  could  apeak  seventy-three  lines  of  Shakespeare  at 
bch  as  M.  Piron  the  other  day,  playing  the  part  of  Therara<^ne, 
the  seventy-three  splendid  lines  of  Kacine  which  describe  the 
■f  Hippolyte  ?  '  Or— almost  as  important — is  there  any  actor 
Pus  who  could  help  displaying  our  painful  English  aelf-con- 
and  awkwai-dness,  if  he  had   to  remain  silent  and  almost 
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Fof  course  harrlly  to  be  wondererl  nt  that  the  average  Britons  who  care 
t  for  poetry,  and  who  go  to  the  theatre  far  less  to  enjor  the  play  than  to  enjoy 
ivn  cynical  coinments  upon  it,  should  b«  unable  to  sit  through  a  long  speech 
sof  Thrfamene's  without  yawning  and  pulling  out  their  watches.  It  counts  for 
in  nothing'  to  them  tijat  this  speech  contains,  one  of  the  tinest  descriptions  of* 
death  iu  the  whole  ranpe  of  the  tragic  drama  ;  to  them  it  is  merely  a  long 
iQOitft  ri^tnarole  to  be  hurried  OTer  as  quickly  as  possible,  or,  better  still,  omitted 
b«r,  if  the  necefisities  of  the  play  would  adroit  of  this.  The  French,  however, 
and  poetry  and  reverence  their  great  classical  writers,  and  thu  spewh  waa 
td  by  M.  Piron  as  Bacine  wrote  it.  Every  word  in  the  speech  tells,  and  M,  Piron 
r  !•  force  of  every  word  us  the  author  intended  Few  of  the  "  cultivated  '' 
r  stalls  appear  to  understand  poetry  :  the  humblest  French  actor  under- 
II,  •  tij.iys  it,  and  can  recite  it  with  reasonably  aderjuate  exprc-^jiou  of  the 
n  meaning. 
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motionless  daring  the  delivery  of  the  long  seventy-three  lines  by  hii 
companion  upon  the  stage. 

No,  the  truth  is  evident,  only  too  evident.  The  art  of  nobli 
elocution  is  a  lost  art  among  us,  and  inasmuch  aa  noble  poeti 
cannot  be  appreciated  upon  the  stage  unless  it  is  nobly  spoken,  poel 
at  present  has  no  real  place  npon  our  stage  at  all.  Aa  I  have  just*^- 
said,  those  who  have  seen  a  dozen  or  so  of  Shakespeare's  playa^ 
sumptuously  mounted  upon  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum  have  not  reallj^g 
heard  Shakespeare  at  all.  But  those  who  have  heard  Madame  Jan^^ 
Mea  recite  even  the  five  lines — 


"  Partez,  Prince,  et  suivez  vos  gencreux  desseins — 
Rendez  de  mon  poiivoir  Ath6iies  tributaire. 
J'accopte  tous  Its  dons  que  voiis  me  vonlet  faire 
Mais  cet  empire  enlia  si  grand,  si  glorieux, 
N'eflt  pas  de  vos  pn^ents  le  plus  cber  i  tnes  jeux  " — 

have,  in  fact,  heard  something  of  the  music  of  Racine. 

One  may  observe,  in  this  connection,  that  in  reciting  verse  special^^ 
expression  may  be  given  either  to  what  may  be  called  the  dramatic^: 
music  of  the  verse,  or  to  the  syllabic  music.  The  two  methods  are « 
not  wholly  compatible ;  one  must  sometimes  be  pursued  at  the 
sacrifice,  or  at  any  rate  the  temporary  sacrifice,  of  the  other.  The 
modem  method  is  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  dramatic  music;  to 
bring  out  the  dramatic  sense  at  all  costs,  however  destructive  of  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  the  verse  this  process  may  be.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  for  example,  in  her  moments  of  excitement,  treats  the 
carefolly  weighed  and  balanced  lines  of  Racine  and  Hugo  as  though 
they  were  prose,  heaps  together  word  upon  word  and  line  upon  line, 
till  we  are  no  longer  able  to  tell  that  we  are  listening  to  poetry.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  method,  which  the  older  school  of  acting 
would  have  looked  upon  as  reprehensible,  and  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  is  reprehensible  (at  any  rate,  from  the  author's  standpoint), 
and  to  notice  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  Madame  Jane  Mea  brings 
oat  the  other  form  of  verbal  music — the  syllabic  form.  Her  pro- 
nunciation seems  to  me,  if  possible,  a  trifle  more  truly  PanBian  ond 
more  musical  than  Sarah's — I  am  not  speaking  of  her  voice,  but 
simply  of  the  method  with  which  she  deals  with  rhymed  couplets. 
This  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  Madame  Bernhardt  is  apt  to  ignore  ft,  as 
I  have  just  indicated,  for  the  sake  of  giving  full  expression  to  tbe 
dominant  passion  of  the  moment :  fiery  anger,  mad  jealousy,  hopeless 
despair.  I  am  not  sure  that,  after  all,  fine  as  she  undonbtedlj  is  at 
special  moments  in  the  delivery  of  verse,  a  prose  piece  does  not  smt 
her  style  better.  Frose  she  can  divide  and  dissect  and  deal  with  st 
her  ruthless  pleasure,  according  to  the  passion  of  the  moment;  yer», 
especially  French  verse,  has  its  own  rules,  and  when  she  riolstes  them 

jffers — the  acting  M^faa  also. 
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bver,  as  regards  oarselves  and  our  want  of  power  to  bring  oat 
he  dramatic  or  the  syllabic  music  of  verse,  it  is  very  important 
Use  that  the  fault  lies  more  with  the  public  and  the  interpreters 
^tors,  that  is  to  gay)  than  with  the  authors.  It  is  impossible 
/O  study  French  dramatic  literature  and  the  French  stage  without 
creasing  conviction  that  we  in  England  have  as  good  dramatic 
ial  in  our  hands  as  the  French  have,  perhaps  better  than  they 
But  here,  unfortunately,  there  are  two  factors  wanting,  two 
B  without  which  no  jwetry,  be  it  of  the  very  finest,  can  with  any 
make  its  transit  from  the  study  to  the  stage.  Those  two  factors 
lecjuate  histrionic  interpretation  and  the  comprehension  of  an 
gent  public.  Unless  properly  spoken  from  the  stage,  unless 
stood  and  appreciated  in  the  auditorium,  the  noblest  poetry  must 
at,  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  dramatic  art  must  be 
[ess.  There  is  much  of  Sardou  which  only  passes  muster  owing 
a  magnificent  way  in  which  the  actors  render  it.  There  is 
of  Shakespeare  which  would  be  magnificent  were  it  not 
red  for  massacre  and  mutilation  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
1  at  the  Lyceum, 
is,  then,  is  what  is  wanting :  appreciation  of  poetry  in  the  public, 

rendering  of  poetry  upon  the  stage.  Not  only  would  the  older 
k  of  England  amply  repay  representation  could  fit  actors  and 
Qcea  be  found,  we  have  also  a  contemporary  drama  from  which 
»ge  might  be  enriched,  had  we  a  worthy  stage  and  a  ]X)ctry- 
5  public.  Such  a  play  as  ^tr.  Swinburne's  "  Bothwell,"  though 
ctable  in  its  present  form  owing  to  its  extreme  length,  might  be 
ed  to  actable  dimensions,  and  would  then  upon  an  idea!  stage 

magnificent  results.  We  have  only  to  fancy  some  of  Mary's 
bes,  taken  from  this  drama,  upon  the  tongue  of  Sarah  Bernhardt — 
on  the  tongue  of  an  English  equivalent  for  Sarah,  were  such  a 

possible,  as  unfortunately  is  not  the  case — in  order  to  realise 
;rand  would  be  the  effect  of  perfect  poetic  eloquence  perfectly 
ired  upon  the  stage.  Or  again,  imagine  some  of  Piothweirs 
bes  in  the  mouth  of  Mounet-Sully  or  Albert  Darmont,  or  even 
?red  as  ^[.  Rebel  last  summer  delivered  the  tremendous  corse 
I  Uacine  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Theseus — we  have  only,  I  say, 
agine  this  and  we  can  at  once  feel,  feel  with  an  added  fervour, 
magnificent  some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  really  is.  For  we 
»t  remind  ourselves  too  often  that,  in  the  present  degraded  condi- 
>f  the  English  stage,  it  is  not  only  the  stage  and  the  public  that 
through  the  practical  exclusion  of  poetry  from  the  theatre, 
f  also  loses,  and  sometimes  almost  in  aa  great  a  degree,  through 
nfinement  to  the  study  and  its  lack  of  public  appreciation  and 
use.  For  poetry  of  the  dramatic  and  declamatory  order  is 
edly  meant  to  be  recited  aloud  j   when  merely  read  in  silence 
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js.  fulft  'X  ju  -sm  *itL.  h  usT:mzl^ssis  nijj  mf  iz  mlwinr  =  •sat  pes 
*x  Jkvsu^ai  ^if^jk  'Ju:  r'jusk  •£  t.  'jrjr*!T.  -sot  jssz.  a:  *iin3i  "O^  -vaat  ^  » 

i  iati*  Asssu'-tirfri  ir  las*  scEZisesi^r  idk^j  ~  B^ciwBiL.*  kis 

»%  *«b»^-:ifcl7  fcCSEt?  ?^7«-     To  ?i  »  s:*p  finier  Back.  i 

v^  *jL.j  UjMk  A' "A  J^ImuT  &ad  fi«raisr  Tesis  fx-  ^^ijimiriuft  of 

xxi^f^  '^"u  r*irr  *7**.  if  w*  w*«^  bet  able  to  ar^  ocrBeZTVi  €f  it 
3kV  k  Jt  :.'X  tL*r  ]xi€te  ty>d«T  vbi-  az?  waz^nsg,  it  is  &e  peopie.  tfe 
Ka|di*l  r;sitl'^.  vLo  ir.  their  steadj  pfjgreafe  tcvjcdi  oGccp^eir  d»- 
tuscx%nr!  zz".  'xp:fyfsasiy[  *nrvrr  d&v  more  &::d  iDore  Americi&ised.  man 
«.vi  £:y:;r<;  ^>^  aK^d  ra»<erjil  ia  their  ainis  axid  aspinianns,  les  nd 
>s^  L^rcM;  itzA  ihiSKifjT*:  less  mnd  less  ardsdc. 

I  lui7«  uj»ed  t^«;  word  *'  American is€d,~  and  this  leads  me  to  renak 
ibat  the   Am*rriffaxiiHtfioa  of  the  txansladcns  supplied  at  the  bos* 
ofnoi!;  dori&g  lladaice  Bemhardt's  last  season  was  an  almost  wi»»iw"J 
<:rlL     Thfstf:  truttJatir/ns  now  appear  to  be  sabject  to  the  muninwiy 
'/f  an  tgnUsrimnmg  American  firm,  and  to  be  issned  and  edited  ndff 
th*6r  ikM%^\c*ir>i :    worse  and  more  slovenly  editing  it    is    imposaU^ 
Vj  CfjucfziVf,.      T^iH  translation   of    *'  Phedre "  contained    inexcusblfr 
bland^re  j  the  noble  piece  of  descriptive  writing  referred  to  above,  i» 
which Th<frarnene  relates  the  death  of  Hippolyte,  was  omitted  altc^eibBT-- 
thougli  it  would  have  taken  ap  comparatively  little  extra  space ;  t^^ 
play,  for  no  apparent  reason  than  some  freak  or  vagary  of  the  priiit<^^^ 
broke  off  abruptly  some  few  lines  from  the  close  and  ended  with 
comrua.     S<j  with  the  other  translations  prepared  for  the  education  a^'* 
edification  of  the  non-French-reading  public:  if  it  had  been  deliberat^^ 
intended  to  exhibit  to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage  the  Aog^^ 
Saxon  Umfjftm  as  compared  with  the  French,  no  better  or  shorter  np*^* 
could  have  l^^-en  chosen.     Place  side  by  side  the  following  sentenC^^ 
j:aken  frorn  the  Knglish  (I  wonld  rather  say  American)  version  or  pa^^ 
jihrBf.i:  of  ♦'  F6dora  "  and  the  French  : 

"  Ki  K*Wlorn,  •l^'-Kcsjicice,  folle,  ne  "  And  Fedora,  mad  with  despi^^ 


M(»  fronriiiihKiitit  ]thiH,  va  w?  jftei-  au  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her 

roil  <1«   Vljuliinir-,   einbrassiiut  avcc  throwH  hei-self  on  ATadimir's  bo^*--' 

fuiiMirHon  ruduvi(5  ut  Hubiniant  dans  kisses  his  cold  face,  and  faints." 
HOM  iiiiumtiHc,  douleur. " 

Thn  Olio  sentence  is  forcible,  appropriate^  and  poetic,  the  other  w< 
vulgar,  and  revolting. 
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Moreofrer,  these  are  not  nnimportant  points.  They  all  tend  in  the 
same  direction,  they  all  show  what  we  hare  to  expect  when  this 
ooontxy  is  thoroiighly  democratised  and  Americanised.  They  all  in- 
dicate want  of  respect  for  art,  want  of  Teneration. 

Again,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  critics  whose  one  ciy  daring  Sarah 
Berahaidt's  season  was  that  the  frock-coats  and  evening  suits  of  the 
actors  in  her  company  were  not  well  cat ;  of  the  London  dandies  who 
▼oted  M.  Rebel  ^  shocking  "  becaase,  when  he  acted  the  generons  and 
moch-injared  husband  in  ^  Fron-Froo,"  he  acted  instead  of  posing  (as 
^^  woold  have  done)  as  an  advertisement  of  his  tailor  ?     What  am 
I  to  say  of  the  yoong  lady  behind  me  in  the  stalls  who  cried  out 
•lond,  just  at  the  critical  moment  of  Sarah  Bemhardt's  greatest  scene 
"^  "  La  Tosca,"*  *'  Look  at  her  eyes !  " ;  of  the  gentleman  in  the  stage- 
box  on  my  left  hand  who  insisted  on  translating  and  explaining  tl^^ 
P%  the  whole  way  through,  not  tmly  to  the  lady  who  accompanied 
^n»»  but  also  (for  he  spoke  very  loud)  to  the  theatre  in  general ;  of 
^  good  clergyman  sitting  behind  me  who  allayed  his  wife's  terror 
dining  the  mnrder  scene  by  assuring  her  that  the  actress's  hands  were 
°^7  stained  with  strawberry  juice ;  *  of  the  lady  on  my  left  who  told 
^«  that  she  thought  the  first  scene  in  **La  Tosca"  blasphemous 
i^^y  ?)  ;  of  the  lady  near  me  who,  pleased  at  catching  two  words  of 
I'renclj   and  carried   away  by  her  pleasure,   when  the  actress  cried 
'  ^enpB !  Meurs ! "  cried  out  "  Die !  Die  !  "  to  her  neighbour ;  or,  yet 
^^^^  c^gain,  of  the  two  ladies  in  the  stage^box  at  another  performance 
^"^  first  remarked  that  the  action  of  La  Tosca  in  placing  the  crucifix 
^Po«i   the  dead  man's  breast  was  "too  bad,"  and  who  then,  at  the 
close  of  that  most  tragic  scene,  were  so  prodigiously  amnsed  that  they 
''©r©  obliged  to  stuff  their  handkerchiefs  into  their  months  to  stifle 
"^^ii"  langhter  ?     I  am  not  (I  regret  to  say)  inventing.     These  things 
*^    *^fcually  happened  ;  they  all  came  nnder  my  own  notice  in  the 
^^allg  ^^  ^.jjQ  English  Opera  House  in  this  present  year  of  grace  1802. 
■•^^Itdply  the  few  instances  I  have  given  by  innumerable  instances  of 
^  same  sort  of  selfishness  and  bad  taste  which  of  course  must  have 
*^rred  on  other  nights,  and  one  is  indeed  in  possession  of  a  curious 
''^^Hing  commentary  upon  English  love  of  art  and  appreciation  of 

,     Nothing  is  more  noticeable — it  is  directly  suggested  and  illustrated 

^    this — ^than  the    English    want  of   controlled    and    self-sustained 

^^^ntion  during  the  progress  of  a  play.    Such  interruptions  as  I  have 

^^scribed  would  be  impossible  in  a  French  theatre ;  they  would  be 

'^^ssed  down  and  suppressed  at  once.     The  very  fact  that  they  are  not 

^^issed  down   and  suppressed  speaks  volumes  for  our  insular  good 

^tnre,  but  it  speaks,  alas  !  far  greater  volumes  for  our  lack  of  artistic 

^^tinct.     The  fact  is  that  such  annoying  comments  during  the  course 

«  In  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  mistaken. 
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of  the  performance  do  not  annoy  the  ordinary   English  spectator 
what  would  madden  a  Gaul  or  an  Italian  is  patiently  endared  by 
Saxon,  not  because    he   is  patient,   but  because  he  is  stupid.     Th 
ordinary  British  spectator  never  gets  far  enough  away  from  himself 
and    his    neighbours   to    become    thoroughly    absorbed   in  the  pla; 
thoroughly  lost  in  it,  as  though  he  himself  were  on  the  stage,  watching 
a  real  scene,*  and,  failing  this  state  of  passionate  absorption  (whicti 
foreigners  pass  into  without  any  difficulty),  he  naturally  is  not  par — — 
ticularly  annoyed  when  the  young  lady  behind  him  calls  loudly  npoi 
him  to  "  look  at  her  eyes  " — Sarah  Bernhardt's  eyes,  that  is  to  say. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  histrionic  nervous  system  is  a  vei 
rare  and  highly  specialised  nervous  system,  and   that  very  few  in  thii 
country  possess  it.     Of  those  among   us   who  pass   for   actors   am 
actresses,  very  few  indeed  possess  in  any  real  sense  the  acting  brsunM-a*^-^ ' 
and  temperament :  it  is  not  a  question  of  cleverness,  it  is  a  questio: 
of  vital  organisation,  of  intimate  brain  and  nerve  structui'e.      Abilit 
you  must  have,  no  doubt — you  cannot  even  do  without  the  meclianical 
power  of  learning,  and  often  learning  very  rapidly,  so  many  thousands 
of  lines  by  rote — but  much  more  than   mere  ability  and  a  retentin 
memory  must  be  there.      It  is  at  this  point  that  we  go  ro  corapletel 
wrong  in  England  ;   we   do  not  sufficiently  grasp   the   fact   that  n 
actor,  like  a  poet,  must  be  born  not  made,  and  that  all  the  education 
in  the  world  will  not  make  a  no-actor  into  an  actor.      Among  the 
Celtic  nations  the  genius  for  acting  is  a  widespread  gift,  among  the 
Teutonic  nations  it  is  rare  ;   and  it  is  well  that  we  should  bring  our- 
selves to  face  the  fact  that  nearly  all  that  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  acting  in  England  is  merely,  at  its  highest,  the  acting  of  carefully 
educated  talent,  and   not  the  acting   of    genius   at   all.     Our  stage 
occasionally  produces  men  like  the  late  ^Mr.  John  Cla^-ton  who  display 
real  flashes  of  genius :   his  acting  some  years  ago  in  the  card  scene  in 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale's  fine  play  ''All   for  Her"  was  the   acting  of 
genius ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  must  make  op  our  minds  to  b*^   o'.r^f^nb 
with  finely  cultivated  and  patiently  developed  talent. 

Still,  let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names.  Let  us  remember 
that  at  Mr.  Irving's  "  Shakespearian  Revivals "  we  have  taknt 
attempting  to  interpret  genius,  while  at  the  ThcAtre  FraDpais  the 
French  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  witness  the  interpretation 
of  genius  by  genius.  Shakespeare — except  that  he  is  dressed  oat 
sumptuously — loses  by  being  acted  in  England ;  Racine,  [Moli^ro. 
Corneille,  all  gain,  and  sometimes  they  gain  a  great  deal. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  remember,  and  remember 
to   their  credit,   that   my    countrymen  and  countrywomen  filled  tlip 

*  If  he  feels  himself  becoming  absorboti  be,  with  the  instinctive  drend  of  an  r»»vti 
t  jnlly  inarti&tic  nature,  recoils  from  this  nbisorption.  and  drags  hitniielf  back  Cm': 
aajing  to  iiia  ae^hbour,  "  Doa't  jott  think  tkia  w  ivii^&i  vuMjl " 
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Opera  House  night  after   lugiit  iluiinji;   burning  summer  weather  tol 
admire  and  do  honour  tv  the  genius  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.      When  one ' 
afte-moon  I  saw  the  long  (jmiw  of  well-dressed  people  in  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  patiently  waiting  till   the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  opened, 
I  said  to  myself,  with  a  kind  of  pang  of  relief,  *'  At  any  rate,  some 
treverence  for  great  art  still  survives  in  this  misguided  country ;  at 
^Jiy  rate,  there  are  some  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  among  ns  who 
Ziave  not  bowed  the  knee  to   Baal,  and  whose  gods  are  not  the  gods 
^wh.o  make  hideous  the  groves  and  valleys  of  Philistia." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  that  the  Opera  Honse  in 

S^ta^^tesbury  Avenue  ia  shortly  to  he   turned  into  a  music  hall.     The 

tfa^^tre  which  so  lately  witnessed  the  fury  of  La  Tosca,  the  agony  of 

r*i».^5dre,  the  repentance  of  Frou-Frou,  the  triumph  of  Cleopatra,  the 

g>n  r  ■  nion  of  Adrienne,  will  now  witness  the  gyrations  of  the  creatress 

of         *'  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,''  the  buffoonery  of  the   two  Macs,  and  the 

<^o'»c:m.  Portions   of   the   white-eyed    Kaffir,   diversified,    perhaps,    by   the 

'^^  *^=»-  ^scalar   feats  of  the  strongest   mEui  upon  earth.     An  ill-natured 

^  *^^^  aacbman  was  lately  overheard  to   remark,  in  reference  to  this  ill- 

^^'^^^-^^ned   and   sudden  transformation:    "The   English   descend  from 

^*^^^xiassus  as  quickly  as  they  did  from  the  heights  of  Majuba  Hill !  " 

'^^^-^^3,  unfortunately,  the  venomous  remark  has  justice  in  it.      We  no 

^*^*-*^*^er  take  up  a  commanding  position — whether  in  art,  politics,  or 

— than  we  find  ourselves,  for  some  reason  or  other,  uncomfortably 

^r  to  quit  it. 

Xt  is,  no  doubt,  too  late  to  do  anything  more  than  protest  against 

desecration  of  art  involved  in  the  transformation  of  the  beautiful 
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*^^5Xtre  in  Shaftesbury    Avenue   into  yet   another  music   hall.      But 

^     tiaay  be  well,  at  any  rate,  to  protest,  and  to  point  out  that  the 

"'^'^g  is  desecration.      Nor  can  I  help  pointing  out   how  completely 

^^*s    method  of  action  on  the  part  of  our  theatrical  authorities  corro- 

^*^**^^tes  and  justifies  all  that  I  have  written  above.     They  have  been  in 

*^  too  great  a  hurry  to  confirm  me.      In  England  at  the  present 

^J''  money  motives  are  the  dominant  motives  in  such  matters,  and  our 

Onagers  know  only  too  well   how  to  gratify  the   less  refined  tastes 

t:lie  British   public.     In  Paris  the   honrgtois  takes  his  wife   and 

p,  **^ly  on  a  Sunday  to  see  a  performance  of   some  play  of  Racine  or 

[ j^'^eille    at   the  Thetltre    Franvais.      We    think    this   wrong.      In 

".^^^clon  the  hourgtois  goes — without  his  wife  and  family — night  after 

^<*t  to  a  music  hall,  to  hear  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  lion  comiqiic 

L    ^    to   witness  the  revolting  gambols  of  imsexed  women.      But  on 

*^*^clay  he  goes  to  church.      So  we  think  this  right. 

-t*he  noble  and  wise  thing  to  do,  having  the  fine  theatre  in  question 

*^Wn   upon  our  hands,  as  it  were,  would  have  been  bo  turn  it  into  a 

I^*^  theatre,  wherein  for  six  months  in  the  year  performances  of  great 
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English  plays  conld  have  been  regularly  given — only  on  week-day 

I  concede  that  point.     An  arrangement  should  have  been  made 

virtue   of  which,  during  the  other  six  months  of  the  year,  relays 

French  actors  might  be  brought  over  from  Paris,  to  give  regular 

formances  at  what  would  then  be  our  Th6Atre  Anglais,  and  so 

instruct  us  (those  among  us  who  might  be  willing  to  learn)  in  8ome< 

the  first  elements  of  acting.     Then  we  should  no  longer  feel  that  th 

exquisite  piece  of  comic  acting  in  **  Frou-Frou,"  in  which  the 

formance  of  amateurs  is  so  delightfully  travestied,   was  an  almo 

exact  imitation  of  our  average  national  style.     When   I  saw  it,  L 

seemed  to  me  that  the  French  performers  must  have  been  witnessin^^^^Kin^ 

an  English   performance  that  very  afternoon,  and  were  recalling  t^: 

each  oliier  their  smiling  recollections  of  it ! 

But  all  this  is  too  much  to  expect.     I  am  dreaming  dreams,  anc 
indulging  in  visions  of  impossible  Utopias.     We  shall  go  on  in  our  olf^-^TT^lc 
manner,  the  Opera  House  will  be  turned  into  a  music  hall,  its  lessee* 
and  manager  will  reap  enormous  profits  from  his  far-seeing  venti 

and  the  theatre  that  this  year  saw  the  full-orbed  genius  of  RnmM^  ^ ij^ 

Bernhardt  and  the  rising  star  of  the  genius  of  Darmont,  will  reaoxaa^^^^;^^ 
to  the  laughter  of  countless  'Arries  and  their  girling  8weetheait^k« 
over  a  burlesque  of  art  as  vulgar  and  detestable  as  it  is  possible  to 
soul  of  man  to  conceive. 

George  Barlow. 


FLORA   SACRA. 


FHiOWERS  seem  to  have  retained  more  of  the  fragrance  of  a  world 
which  dwelt  around  the  gates  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise  than 
**^y tilling  else  in  creation.     To  be  in  contact  with  them  is  purifying, 
'^fining,  ennobling ;  their  simple,  gentle  life  soothes  and  softens  the 
''^^^^^  fretful  and  feverish  with  the  restlessness  of  the  moiling  crowd 
**^^    "ihe  traflSc  of  life's  stage,  and  in  their  compacionship  we  apprise 
^**  its  true  value  the  artificiality  of  modem  existence,  as  our  better 
^*'O.Te  realises  that  man  was  originally  created  to  live  in  a  garden, 
^^    not  in  a  town,  and  that  in  wandering  from  the  memory  even  of 
-^    c>ld  home  he  is  working  "  against  the  collar,"  and   a   law  of  his 
^^*^g.     To  have  been  placed  on  this  earth  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it " 
^^    the  divine  intention ;  to  make  it  a  garden  of  delights  for  our" 
^*"^e8  and  our  children,  where  the  healthy  proyning  and  stirring  of 
^^  soil  should  produce,  not  only  nounshable  fruit  for  the  body,  but 
*-^o  most  nourishable  food  for  the  mind — this  was  the  design  of  the 
*'«ator ;  and  until  the  labourer  return  to  the  land,  until  the  political 
^*^  of  our  time  of  "  the  labourer  back  to  the  country  "  be  true  of  us 
^•-^  in  every  class  of  life  ;  until  we  alter  our  present  reading  of  the 
^^cred  writings  of  our  faith  which  makes  us  interpret  those  words 
to  dress  and  to  keep  it "  as  "to  dress  up  our  bodies  and  to  keep  up 
^^  establishment " — until  then  we  shall  be  a  race  far  less  "  sons  of 
^od  "  than  "  children  of  Mammon." 

There  was  a  time,  even  in  this  century,  when  to  care  for  such 
Simple  things  as  flowers  was  considered,  in  Englishmen  at  least,  an 
*  *  artificial  afiectation  of  singularity ;  "  that  feeling  certainly  no  longer 
Exists,  and  the  modem  pleasure  in  them  in  this  northern  latitude, 
'^here  native  blossoms  are  few  and  plants  less  numerous,  is  probably 
greater  than  in  southern  lands  where  nature  decks  herself  in  robes 
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of   ever-changeful   and   abundant   beauty ;    the   interest  we   take    i  n 
developing  a  plant  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  producir^^g 
fresh  varieties  of  it,  is  greater  now  than  in  any  previoos  time.     B 
our  sole  idea  connected  with  them    ia    their    decorative    capabilil 
There    is    scarcely    ever    any    familiar    or    expressive     significar^ . 
at  the  root  of  our  regard.      In    soathern    lands    it    is    rather    t:^^ 
reverse,  the  meaning    or    utility  being    the    charm    perhaps    m«z:>ft} 
than    the    beauty,    whether    ifc    be    in    the    language    of    love       or 
as  the  badge  of  party,  as  the  flower  of  a  saint  or  the  sweet  Btor&     of 
mystic  virtue.      Mr.  J.  Bateman,  in  his  "  Orchidaceae  of  Mexico  »jjd 
Guatemala,'*    has    noticed    the    romantic    use    of   orchids    in    tlx<M« 
countries   he  is   writing   upon.      He   says :   '*  In  Mexico,   where    the 
'  language  of  flowers  '  is  understood  by  all,  the  Orchidacese  seem    to 
compose  nearly  the  entire  alphabet.     Not  an  infant  is  baptised,  not   a 
marriage  is  celebrated,  not  a  funeral  obsequy  performed  at  which   the 
aid  of  these  flowers  is  not  called  in  by  the  sentimental  natives  to  i 
the  expression  of  their  feelings.     They  are  offered  by  the  devotee  at 
the  shrine  of  his  favourite  saint,  by  the  lover  at  the  feet  of  his  mis- 
tress, and    by  the  sorrowing  survivor  at   the   grave  of  his  friencJ; 
whether,  in  short,  on  fast  days  or  feast  days,  on  occasions  of  rejoiciog. 
or  in  moments  of  distress,  these  flowers  are  sought  for  with  an  avidi*fj 
which    would  seem   to  say  that  there  was  no  sympathy  like  their^Jj 
thus  '  Flor  de  los  Santos,'  *  Flor   de   Corpus,'  '  Flor  de  los  muerto^  f 
'  Flor  de  Maio,'   '  No  me  olvides  *  (or  Forget-me-not),  are  but  a  fie^"* 
names  oat  of  the  many  that  might  be  cited  to  prove   the  high  co*^* 
sideration  in  which  our  favourites  are  held  in  the  New  World." 

This  same  spirit  prevailed  as  strongly  in  rural  Europe  as  in  Cent*.  ^"^ 
America,  to  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  does  so  still  in  many  | 
and  ifc  is  probably  only  since  the  Reformation  that  these  British 
became  exceptions  in  this  interesting  use  of  flowers.  To-day  flowc  - 
are  employed  amongst  us  more  popularly  than  they  ever  have  been  ^ 
marriages  and  deaths,  birthdays,  church  festivals,  and  as  ever  welcoi***^ 
gifts  ;  but  this  practice  will  die  out  again,  it  will  exist  only  a»  • 
passing  fashion  if  they  be  used  simply  as  decorations  in  joy  and  tokei 
of  sorrow,  without  any  individual  and  definite  and  historic  reason  C^ 
their  presence.  The  first  adoption  of  any  pretty  custom  is  of  its* 
dazzling  to  the  mind,  and,  like  the  first  gaze  at  an  attractive  pictitr*^  I 
the  eye  does  not  get  critical  before  it  has  overcome  the  glamour  <^  I 
surprise  aod  can  quietly  consider  in  detail ;  the  reaction  takes  pl»^ 
if  in  this  after-thinking  there  is  nought  to  justify  the  first  impressio** 
it  is  the  need  of  authority  that  is  then  felt,  not  of  fancy.  If  this  ^ 
present  then  each  detail  adds  to  one's  original  joy ;  it  Is  gcA^ 
down  to  the  foundations  and  finding  them  rock ;  it  ia  the  testing  « 
the  ore  and  finding  it  gold ;  but  if  it  be  tho  contrary,  then  comes  tbf 
palling  of  the  taste,  the  disappointment  of  the  heart,  and  tho  we^ 
ness  to  the  eye. 


The  revival  of  churcli  sentiments  and  the  renewal  of  a  taste  for 

flcrwers  were  almost  cause  and   effect.     As  tbe   heart   of    England 

ye&med  for  more  earnest  life  in   its   religion   it  threw  long  glances 

bac^  over  the  arid  desert  of  its  three  hundred  years'  wandering,  and 

in  that  retrospect  those  desolated  shrines  and  ruined  houses  of  the 

old  faith,  whose  relics  now  stood  out  stark  against  the  sky,  were  seen 

brilliant  with  lights  and  flowers,  warm  with  colour  and  incense  cloud, 

and  there  was  a  wiatf  ulness  for  the  old  ways,  and  ardent  souls  struggled 

to  copy  in  the  nineteenth  century  what  the  Catholic  Church  had  been 

in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.     Flowers  were  found,  as  ever  they 

are,    full  of  pure  sympathy  with  the   human   heart,  and  they  were 

earliest  enrolled  in  the   service   of  devotion,   but   the  old  learning 

about  them  was  so  far  away,   the  monastic   botanist   was   not  to  be 

foond  to  tell  how  Mother  Church  had  sanctified  all  nature  by  setting 

her  aeal  upon  plant,  and  bird,  and  fish,  and  star,  and  beast,  and  insect, 

finding  in  one  here  and  one  there,  a  memorial  of  sacred  truth  or  saintly 

lej^end,  and  providing  a  constant  source  of  recollection  of  holy  things 

for  her  children  as  they  journeyed  through  earth's  garden. 

A  Sacred  Flora  has  been  the  longing  wish  of  countless  persons ;  not 

^*o5y  poets  and  religious,  but  antiquaries,  paintera,  and  architects,  have 

desired  it.     The  religious  have  sought  it  that  they  might  have  their 

garden  of  the  saints,  whose  consecrated  blossoms  might  not  only  increase 

'^^collectedneas  by  their  dedications,  but  also  that  the  flowers  employed 

***    decorate  an  alter,  or  honour  a  shrine,  might  have  of  themselves 

*^  especial  adaptability  and  meaning  beyond  their  feUows.     Artiste, 

^*i ether  architects  or  painters,  have  required  some  authority  for  the 

"®^bage  they  used   which   would  intensify  their   meaning  and  bear 

^  Congruous  relation  to  their  subject.     Is  there  nothing,  they  say,  to 

t*^«lray  or  to  carve  in  the  botany  of  sacred  art  save  a  lily,  a  palm, 

^   'V'iue,  a  rose,  the  wheat-ear  and  a  passion-flower  ?     The  antiquary 

^^*  need  of  such  a  guide  to  help  him  to  interpret  the  work  of  earnest 

'^^^(liapval  days  when  the  tendency  was  to  bring  into  the  sanctuaiy 

*^«  familiar  things  of  their  daily  life.     A  discriminating  writer  in  the 

^^^4dirttriy  Ecvicw,   for   July   1863,  says:  "A  complete  arrangement 

^f  the  plants  and  flowers  named  after  certain  saints,  or  recording  the 

^stivals  of  the  Church,  so   far   as  such  plants  exist,   would  be  of 

at  value  and  interest ; "  and  that  is  twenty-nine  years  ago.     Such 

*  work,   even  if  it  had   been   confined  to  the   remnants  of  the  old 

dedications  remaining  in  England  alone  would  have  been  delightful ; 

what  would  it  not  be  if  it  were  Catholic,  the  voice  of  all  Christened 

LJands  ?     What  an  interest  it  would  be  to  find  that  a  herb  bore  the 

flame  significance  in  whole  groups  of  countries,  where  it  existed,  and 

perhaps  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  world ;  what  a  new  depth  of  mean- 

Dg  would  reveal  itself  if  it  could  be   shown   that   this  builder  had 

uwed  only   *'  Our   Lady's  flowers "  to    appear   in   the   foliage  he 

employed  for  her  chapel,  that  this  high  altar's  frieze  was  entwined 
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with  only  sach  plants  as  told  of  the  bitter  dolonr  of  the  cross,  tn^^^^ 
that  painter  had  carpeted  the  feet  of  his  saints  with  a  purposef^*-^^ 
botany,  or  placed  in  the  fields  of  Paradise  a  flora  which  spoke  only  ^ 
its  inhabitants ! 

There  is  happily  an  increasing  demand  for  such  a  work  as  we  n^r 
to,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  satisfy  it ;    bat   no  st^t 
faction  has  attended  those  efforts  for  they  have  been  those  of  fandJ^^u/ 
writers  and  their  copyists.     The  student  who  undertakes  such  a  t^»»iJt 
must  have  these  credentials :  soul  and  eyes  of  a  medi.Tvalist,  hearts    0/ 
a  naturalist,  brain  of  an  antiquary.     He  must  not  be  a  person  ^io 
can  speak  lightly  of  names  which  to  Catholic  Christendom  were,  and  stdJI 
are,  names  of  sweetness  and  veneration ;   if  h^  cannot  accept  them,  for 
the  simple  earnestness  of  the  devotion  they  tell  of  he  need  not  display 
his  lack  of  ability  by  feeble  '*  pleasantries,"  which  are  revolting  to 
even  an  artistic  mind,  not  to  speak  of  any  higher   form   of  thought.. 
Media?val  days   were  marked   by  intense  familiarity  with    religioix 
truths ;  there  was  no  separation  between  religion  and  the  daily  life, 
was  interwoven  so  intimately  that  to  us  with  our  *'  Sunday- religion- 
it   often   seems  irreverent  :   but  when  we  find  such  titles  as  "  Oc^^^** 
Lady's   Mirrour,"  "  Oar   Lady's  Smock,"  "  Oar  Lady's  Pincuahioiu^ 
and  those  of  more  toilet  requisites  than  the  poor  home  at  Nazswt^  ^^ 
^ver  knew,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  names  given  in  no  dii 
respectful  intrusion   upon  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Motht^r,  but  in  tl 
vivid  realism  of  a  work-a-day  faith. 

The  savant  Bauhin,  the  greatest  botanist  of   the  sixteenth  c^ntur     5r  * 
"did  not  disdain  to  occupy  himself  in  making  the  commencement  of 
Sacred  Flora,  and  as  far  as  it  extended,  with  a  success  worthy  of  h 
high  reputation.     In  1591  be  published  "  De  plantis  a  divis  sanctiEn^^^ 
nomcn  halwntibus,"  and,  although  necessarily  &  very  small  collection,     ^* 
forms  a  most  valuable  groundwork  for  future  extension.    In  1030,  tt^^-^ 
Italian  physician  Ambrosini  produced  ^'Panacea  ex  herbisqra^  a  soncU^^*^ 
denominantur  concinnata,"  founded  on  Bauhin  but  not  extending  L  ^^ 
researches.      In  1643,  the  pious   French  doctor  Du  Val  brought  o»-^ 
"  Historia  monogramma  sive  pictura  linearis  sanctorum  medicorum 
medicarum,  ttc,"  in  which  is  a  '^ Dir/refisiuncida  dc  plantis  tmuxendatu 
sajtctior  is,'  ojid  this  too  did  not  add  anything,  but  aimed  at  explainii^- 
Bauhin's  book.     Between  these  dates  and  the  middle  of  the  preae^^ 
century  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  works  upon  the  sobjec^^^ 
and    it  would  be  satisfactory  if    they  who  tJjt-n  presumed  to  wri**^ 
upon  it  and  have  since  treated  it   had  shown   any  acquiintauoe  wiff^^^**" 
the  above-mentioned  Bauhin.     They   would  have  hesitated,  perha^  *• 
before  committing  to  print  the  floras  which  they  have  done  and  wkii 
have  no  more  title  to  be    regarded  as  authentic  than  tlie  (anci 
languages  of  flowers  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.     "  Id  this  w« 
tJbere  are  so  few  voicea  aa^^Bo  many  edtoea,"  bft^  ttpojat^lrifr 
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Lint  echo  of  the  voice  of  tlie  ages  of  pioaB  Christendom  that  we 
ves  to  listen  for  if  we  desire  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  their  thought. 
It    is  not  the  ordinary  reader  that  is  to  blame  for  accepting   as  suffi- 
<'ient.ly  utithoritative  books  published  on  the  subject  sometimes  even 
by     fellows  of  the  Linmean  Society   itself,  but   it  is   surprising  that 
tlie*    'writers  of  such  books  should  have  helped  to  circulate  statements 
before  seeking  a  reasonable  authority  for  their  assertions  and  with- 
out,   making  such  testa  as   would  satisfy  them  thereon.      But,  on  the 
oontmry,  modem   compilers  have  copied  and  re-copied  one  another, 
Almost  universally,  without  qualifjring  their  assertions  by  the  name  of 
t'l»e     author  to  whom  they   are   indebted,   and  thus  they  have  made 
themselves  equally  culpable  in  the  popularising  of  an  imposition.    As 
*  TiAtaral   consequence  many   have  taken  these  lists  as  authentic  by 
'©aaon  of  their  repetition,  and  produced  dissertations  showing  how  in 
^<l  (3ny8  they  employed  this  and  that  flower  and  why  they  did  so, 
fhen,  perchance,  the  very  herb  they  descant  upon  may  have  been 
'Produced  into  Europe  in  this  century  only,  and  was  quite  unknown 
in  the  times  they  refer  to.     With  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the 
P^per  in  the  QuarteHy  Iicvicw,  alluded  to  above,  perhaps  there  is  no 
'*'**iter  on  the  Mora  Hticra  who  has  escaped  the  poison  of  these  careless 
^^^chers.      Let   us  examine  some  of  them,  for  their  statements  have 
^*>tained  a  respect  from  their  very  age  and  repetition  which  we  hope 
1^^  be  able  to  destroy  ;    and  then  when  the  ground  is  cleared  of  their 
^fj^eries  and  sham  antiques,  we  may  have  some  hope  that  a  fairer  and 
"*^ore  solid  consti'oction  may  occupy  its  site. 

Ixi  1826,  Hone  commenced  the  weekly  publication  of  his  ''Every- 
*--^ay  Book,"  and  under  January   10  he  gives  the   following  without 
Quotation  marks  and  without  reference  to  his  authority  :  '•  The  monks, 
^f   the  observers  of  monkish   rules,   have  compiled   a   catalogue  of 
'lowers  for  each   day  in   the  year,  and  dedicated  each  flower  to   a 
l>articular  saint,  on  account  of  its  flowering  about  the  time  of  the 
faint's  festival.     Such  appropriations  are  a  Floral  Dimiory  through- 
t>ut    the  year,   and   will    be   inserted     under   the    succeeding   days." 
He  then  gives  those  flowers  which   belong  to  the  preceding  eighteen 
days  in  January,  and  for  the  future  gives  one  at  each  date.     This  is  the 
first  appearance  of  this  catalogue,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
owes  its  conception  to  the  pretty  fancy  and  quaint  device  of  one  man,  a 
certain  Dr.  Forster,  who  was  writing  about  this  time  a  series  of  interest- 
ing works  upon  the  Calendar,  drawing  attention  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  each  month  and  season,  and  illustrating  the  association  of  each  day  in 
tiie  year  by  its  reference  to  botany,  history,  meteorology,  and  so  forth. 
He  was  a  good  pious  man,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  fellow  of  the  Linnican, 
Astronomical,    and   other  learned  societies,    but  although  his  poetic 
iiade  him  affectionate  towards  antiquity,  he  evidently  did  not 
a  modern  invention  posing  as  a  part  of  the  venerable  past  is* 
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of  all  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  all  earnest  students.     There  is 

general  resemblance  only  between    the  catalogue   in  Hone  and 

flowers  of  the  months  in  Forster's  '*  Perennial  Calendar,"  pabli6h( 

two  years  before  (1824),  and  his  **  Pocket  EncycIopa?dia  of  Natnr 

Phenomena  "'  in  the  year  after  (1827),  bat  in  the  following  year 

brought  out  his  "  Circle  of  the  Seasons,"  and  in  this  he  pretends 

quote   Hone,   and  substantiates  his  statements   by  curious  rhyme 

proverbs,  and  verses,  in  every  sort  of  language,  diverting  suspicioi 

from  their  true  authorship,  by  appending  to  them  authorities,  whic 

have  been  the  puzzle  of  bibliographers  and  students  generally.    He= 

are  a  few  specimens  of  his  statements  :  Jan.  1  :  "  Laurestine,  Vihumu 

Tin  us A  farailar  adage  says  to-day: 

"  'Whether  the  weather  be  snow  or  raine. 
We  are  sure  to  see  the  flower  of  St.  Faine. 
Itain  comes  hot  scldomc  and  often  snow. 
And  yet  this  Vibumuna  is  sure  to  blow,'" 

Jan.  2:  '*  Common  groundsel This  plant  ....  is  record^ 

to-day  as  the  flower  of  St.  Macarius  in  the  '  Florilegium  Asp.  Div. 
Jan.  lo  :  "  Ivy,  HoUra  htiir,  is  accorded  to-day  in  the  *  Florilegiu; 
as  dedicated    to    St.    Paul    the    Hermit."     Feb.   1  :    "  The    Bay 
recorded  to-day,  and  has  been  called   the   Shrub  of  St.   Bride, 
we   cannot  find  why.'*     Feb.  5 :    ^'  The  common   wild   Primrose, 
plant  dedicated   to    St.    Agatha    in  the  '  Florilegium/''     Mar.    1 
"Great  Leopard's   Bane.   .   .  .  We  find  in  reverting  to  a  pablishe 
journal  that  this  plant  is  recorded  to-day  by  the  name  of  Flower 
St.   Cyril."     Apr.   G  :    *'  In    Hone's  '  E very-Day  Book  *   the  Sbarcl 
Hyacinthus  Ls  quoted  as  being  called  Flower  of  St.  Slitus."     April  9 
"  The  Red  Polyanthuses  are  noticed  to-day  in  the  *  Floral  Directory, 
and  called  Flowers  of  St.  Mary  the  Penitent,  why  we  cannot  tell. 
Aug.  4 :  "  The  Harvest  Bells,  or   St.  Dominick's  Bells,   are,  in   th 
•  Ephemeris,'  dedicated  to  the  Saint  of  to-day."     Oct.  2  :    *♦  Friai 
minors*  Soapwort.  ,  .  .  We  cannot  conceive  the  origin  of  this'nami 
for  the  Saponaria,  but  finding  it  in  a  Floral  Directory,  quoted  from.^ 
some  old  authority,  we  cite  it  here." 

These  instances,  wliich  we  have  not  accompanied  with  many  of^ 
their  adornments,  suffice  to  show  how  Forster  desired  to  divert  the 
suspicion  of  his  authorship,  and  it  only  leaks  out  in  his  endeavour  to 
diversify  his  supposed  authority.  The  books  which  he  refers  to — 
"Anthologia  Borealis  et  Australia,"  "Florilegium  Aspirationis  Dl- 
vinae/'  "  Ephemeris,"  t^c. — have  created  very  considerable  difficulties ; 
a  long  inquiry  took  place  in  Notes  and  Qiterits  upon  th©  subject,  in 
which  one  gentleman  wrote,  "  During  the  last  year  I  have  ransadeed 
all  the  bibliographical  authorities  I  could  lay  hold  of,  and  made  every 
inquiry  after  these  mysterious  volumes,  but  all  in  villi  ;^'  and  the 
rc«0OO  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.     In  183.>,  Dr.  Forster  p  i  tn 

cb,  at  Fraokfort-sur-Main,  a  small  volume. 
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s  et  de5  pensCes  d'un  physicien  et  m^taphysicien,  par  T. 
"  and  on  p.  15  he  admits  that  in  1825,  the  year  previous  to 
publication,  he  was  at  Walthamstow.  "  C'est  dans  cette  solitude 
con^u  I'idee  d©  faire  un  calendrier  perp6tuel  de  Flora  et  de 
tk  chaque  jour  de  I'ann^e  une  denomination  d'apri>s  le  moyen 
le  la  floraison  des  plantes."  In  the  second  edition,  which  he 
d  "  Recueil  de  ma  vie,  mea  oiivrages,  et  mes  pens^es,"  on 
le  confesses  himself  to  be  the  author  of  all  those  pieces  which 

0  references  alluded  to  above.  Such,  then,  is  the  conclusion 
vhole  matter,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  literary  impositions 
iime,  for  the  man  who  executed  it  was  no  illiterate  or  worthless 

but  the  very  reverse,  and  his  action  can  only  be  accounted  for 
ecies  of  insanity.     The  learned  Hbrarian  of  South  Kensington 

1  has  a  clear  recollection  of  asking  Dr.  Forster  where  the 
iy  for  this  Flora  was  to  be  found,  and  of  the  doctor's  assuring 
It  it  had  been  copied  by  him  from  a  ]\IS.  at  Cambridge.  In 
ors  this  gentleman  went  up  to  Cambridge,  but  after  a  search 
Ibraries  there  which  proved  fruitless,  and  finding  that  there  was 
ignorance  among  the  authorities  of  any  such  document,  he  came 
joncluaion  that  the  MS.  which  the  doctor  had  copied  from  was 
>  doctor's)  own.  This  is  now  proved  to  be  the  correct  solution, 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

I^tisf action  created  to  those  who  study  the  historical  side  of 
Be  of  botany  at  this  conclusion  must  naturally  be  great,  for 
^lave  a  definite  fact.  The  annoyance  must  also  be  great  to 
fho  have  given  credit  to  those  statements,  and  their  influence 
date  the  same ;  but  there  can  be  Httle  pity  for  those  writers 
►,  the  patchery  and  sleight  of  modem  work,  have  started  to 
^n  foundations  of  which  they  have  never  tested  the  reliabDity  ; 
10  do  not  say  Hone  gives  this  or  Forster  that,  but  who  announce 
the  Catholic  Church  has  appropriated  certain  flowers  for  certain 
ftnd  then  pretend  to  give  them.  Such  blind  guides  have  been 
I  to  the  whole  study,  and  reduced  it  from  fact  to  fancy.  The 
|[lg  are  a  few  of  the  works  which  have  been  influenced  by  Forster : 
}y  ''Flores  Ecclesiae";  in  1851,  *'  The  Catholic  Florist/' edited  by 
jr;  in  1862,  Miss  E.  Coyler's  beautiful  book,  "The  Church's 
Palendar  "  ;  in  1869,  W.  A.  Barrett's  "  Flowers  and  Festivals  "; 
19,  Ingram's  "  Flora  Symbolica,"  sxth  €iip.  Holy  Flowers :  in 
the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott  copied  many  of  Forater's  into  his 
)A  Archieology " ;  in  1884,  the  chapters  on  the  subject  in 
3*a  '*  Plant  Lore,"  and  in  Friend's  '*  Flowers  and  Flower  Lore'*; 
>rica,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  **  Botany,"  and,  in  Italy,  the  Countess  Anna 
Giorgio's  **  Catalog©  Poliglotto  delle  Piante,"  as  well  as  count- 
pers  in  periodicals  of  all  nations. 
withstanding  the  pleasure  that  it  is  to  have  a  fact  not  a  fancy 
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for  the  basis  of  all  true  lasting  work,  we  cannot  bat  re^^ret  tha-fc 
liave  to  part  with  some  of  the  dedications  assigned  by  Forster  5  lie 
has  given  such  an  old  world  ring  to  his  subject  that  we  can  alm<D«t 
resign  ourselves  to  its  toleration.      How  delightful  are  his  lines; 

"  The  snowdrop  in  pnrest  vrbite  arraie 
Firet  rears  her  bead  on  Canrlleowis  Day. 
While  Crocus  haptens  to  the  shrine 
Of  primrose  love  at  Valontine,"'  ice. 

It  is  entirely  constructed  to  suit  his  list  of  flowers,  and  we  lon^  fur 
a  •'  reformed  "  text  in  its  pretty  spirit.     He  speaks  of  the  Trcmr^ur 
lichen,  with  its  bright  yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  which  is  found 
upon  old  walls  and  palings,  as  being  called,  "  amidst  the  various  antient 
emblems  of  commemoration,  St.  Gudula's  Lamp,"  and  tJie  crocis  ho 
christened   St.  Valentine's   flower,  as  reminding  of  Hymen's   torcb- 
So,  too,  the  sweet  coltsfoot,  which  flowers  in  winter,  and  scents  oox" 
rooms,  be  speaks  of  as  called  in   Italy  '*  Pastori   di   Hkfadonna,"  cf^ 
Shepherds  of  the  Madonna,  in  memory  of  those  who  awaited  tH^" 
Nativity  of  our  Lord;  but  we  can  find,  alas  I  no  confirmation  of  tJie^^'' 
pleasant   fancies.     They  are,   however,  specimens  of  the  deHglitf**-^ 
environment  he  gave  his  thought,  and  may  well  excuse  tiie  di 
tion  of  ordinary  readers;  and  if  we  felt  that  there   were  no  trc* 
dedications  as  pretty  and  as  full  of  significance  to  take  their  plac^  •■ 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  venture  to  disturb  their  acceptances^  " 
They  are  so  healthy  in  their  influence*,  so  helpful  in  forming  a  hol;^^^ 
regard  of  Nature,  that  to  the  individual  they  can  be  quite  harmles*^ 
and  minister  only  to  virtue ;  but  their  utility  for  purposes  of  sacreci^ 
art,  or  their  help  to  those  who  might  seek  to  read  the  works  of  ancien^-^ 
days  by  meanings  which  they  conveyed,  was  likely  to  be  the  soarc^^ 
of  lasting  error. 

We  say  that  there  is  a  Flora  pia,  not  only  trae,  but  as  pretty  ftn<t 
far  more  extensive  than  any  which  Dr.  Forster  and  his  followers  hv»tr 
invented  or  conceived,  and  although  a  more  or  less  complete  one  exiiU 
only  in  MS.  in  its  collected  form,  still  there  are  printed  sou  roes,  ti> 
which  access  may  be  had,  to  confirm  its  existence.  We  have  onlf 
to  take  up  the  Dialect  Society's  publication  of  *^ English  Plant  XameSt'' 
by  Britten  and  Holland,  to  see  how  large  a  number  of  sacred  dedic^ 
tions  prevail  in  this  island  alone ;  and  if  we  extend  our  researohet  to 
other  countries,  we  shall  find  how  frequently  the  same  dedication  will 
hold  its  place  in  the  peasant  lore  of  every  land  where  t2ie  ame  pivit 
exists.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  their  antiqaky  must  be  jvrf 
TeneraUe^  since  to  gain  the  hold  that  they  have  in  the  famfliar  Mid 
old  world  thought  of  a  people  is  the  result  of  a  prooeas  of  ceBkntHof 
qoiet  observance.  Many  refer  to  saints  whose  memory  has  long 
died  out  of  popular  acquaintance,  and  need  the  ha^ologiat**  learniiiK 
to  explain,  like  a  St.  Olafs  beard  or  St.  Cadoc's  wort- 
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Tlie  Renaiseant  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  showed  its  influence 

^tt.  t-ljp  nomenclature  of  the  herbs  of  the  field  as  markedly  as  in  the 

BPcliitecture  of  the  time,  and  its  outcome — the  Reformation  in  England 

~ — cut  off  a  very  goodly  crop  of  old  traditions  and  sacred  names.     An 

olcl    vriter  says ;  ''  In  our  zeal  we  visited  the  gardens  and  apothecaries' 

slioj^a.      So  Unguenium  Apodolicum  was  commanded  to  take  a  new 

name,  and,  besides,  to  find  security  for  its  good  behaviour  for  the 

fature.      Carduus    bcncdidus,   A/igeiica,   St.   John's    wort,   and    Our 

La<ly'a  Thistle  were  summoned  before  a  class,  and  forthwith  ordered 

to     distinguish    themselves    by   more    sanctified  appellations " ;    and 

in      '  *  Reflections    on    the    Growth    of    Ileathenism    among   Modem 

Christians,"  by  Jones  of  Nayland,   in  1776,  we  read  how  "Botany, 

whicli  in  ancient  times  was  full  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  had 

maiij  religious  memorials  affixed  to  it,  is  now  as  full  of  the  heathen 

Venus,  the  Mary  of  our  modern  virtuosi.   Amongst  the  ancient  names 

of  plants  we  find  the  Calceolus  MariiVj  Carduus  Maricc,  CardiaLs  henc- 

,  did  114^  Oar  Lady's  Thistle,  Our  Lady's  Jtlantle,  the  Alc?iymi/la,  &c. ; 

ant     modem   improvements   have   inti-oduced    the   Speculum   Veneris^ 

^"Ohr^im  Veneris^  Venus'  Looking  Glass,  Venus'  Basin   (the  Dipsaciut), 

,  7  eriTjs'  Navel  wort,  Venus'  Ilytrap,   and  such  like;  and  whereas  the 

^cient  botanists  took  a  pleasure  in  honouring  the  memory  of  the 

'  Christian  Saints,  with  the  St.   John's  Wort,  St.  Peter's  Wort,  Herb 

^  Qerard,  Herb  Christopher,  and  many  others,  the  modem  ones,  more 

*"^<ected  to  their  own  honour,  have  dedicated  several  newly  discovered 

Sonera  of  plaDts  to  one  another,  of  which  the  Hottonia,  the  Sibthorpia, 

^'^^  instances,  with  many  others,  so  numerous  and  familiar  to  men  of 

**^i©nce,  that  they  need  not  be  specified." 

Happily  nowadays  all  odium  ihcologicum  has  vanished  with  respect 

^  these  old  titles,  and  both  they  and  the  names  of  Greece  and  Rome 

**^  to  us  as  interesting  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  can  be  studied  by 

^S  removed  from   all   passion   of  party  feeling.      Several    large  works 

*iuve  elaborately  recorded  and  identified  the  old  pagan  flora,  and  we 

""iay  plant  our  classic  garden,  in  which  every  herb  and  tree  shall  tell 

the  tale  of  pre-Christian   thought,  from  the  grass  of  Olympus  or  of 

Parnassus  \o  the  .  flowers  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes  who 

pressed  it.  But  how  is  it  that  no  one  has  ever  made  a  similar  flora  with 

I'nce  to  the  heroes  of  modern  civilisation,  the  saints  of  Christen- 

^     Surely  their  lives  are  more  worthy  of  our  study  than  those  old 

myths  of  the  poets,  even  if  they  did  enfold  physical  truths  in  their 

ieroglyphic  form.     The  more  we  study  the  pioneers  of  Christianity 

e  more  do  we  find  that  they  were  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  life 

of  their  day,  and  whose  influence  upon  it  was  almost  entirely  for  good ; 

and  we  cannot  disregard  that  influence,  if  we  would  judge  'lie  history 

of  tlip  period  wherein  they  lived.      We  too  often  think  of  them  only 

aa  recluses  removed  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  useless  to  their 
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species,  and  gaining  a  false  reputation  by  their  eccentricities.  But 
such  ia  certainly  not  true ;  rather  they  were  as  a  rule  men  wlio  in 
the  world  were  judged  leaders  of  thought,  teachers  of  righteousneBSi 
and  sacriBcers  of  self;  and  perhaps  some  day  an  unbiassed  mind  raftj] 
arise  which  will  write  the  history  of  some  of  them  from  an  honest  on* 
laic  point  of  view,  and  not  from  that  of  the  purblind,  carping  sectary*! 

At  all  events,  for  our  present  purpose  there  can  be  no  dispate  S^ 
to  the  utility  and  value  of  the  flora  which  bears  their  names  in  remenc*' 
brance»  to  artist,  poet,  and  architect,  quite   apart  from  that  to  tk^ 
private  individual.     Moreover,  there  is  such  a  sacredness  always  aboa  "^ 
flowers  that  such  a  nomenclature  would  seem  most  appropriate  to  them^ 
their  beauty  and  freshness  and  naturalness  and  simplicity,  and  the 
remarkable  power  to   afford  sympathy  in  sorrow,  and  to  chasten  joj 
and  their  companionship  to  elevate  and  refine  the  character — all  wotil3 
suggest  the  higher  lines  of  thought  in  connection  with  them.     As  fo 
learning  the  scientiSc  nomenclature  alone,  it  is  every  day  becomia 
more  impossible  to  pronounce  and  more  worthless  of  recollection,  aji3 
raising  a  barrier  against  the  study  of  botany  by  the   hopelessness  of 
its  confused  jargon.     What  lesson  is  there  worth  the  learning  in  snch 
names  as  TAijhtfootia^  Lapcyrou^ia^  Hedivigia,   Schkuhria,  or  Srhrud 
zeria  1     Who  woald  feel  invited  to  identif3%   far  less  to  touch 
smell,    a    SplanchTiomyrm^    Tetragonothcca,    Xysvialohiv/m^f   Zvccagn^ 
ScJdvenvkia,    Potjogyiie,   Helmenthostachys,    Chama:mesj)ihts    or   Amji 
losfpyos  f     Can  any  rational  being,  not  corrupted   by  this  c^ntur 
idolatry  of  the  word  Science,  think  that  wisdom  is  justified  in  su^ 
children  as  these  ? 

The    modern    school   of  botanists    have  had  the    naming   of 
whole  of  the  Orchidaceto,   and   here  is  a  specimen  at    random 
what  they  propose  for  our  ears  to  be  racked  with  and  our 
to  remember,  and   to   read   them   through   without   injury   to  oo 
teeth    is   a    warranty    of    their    firmness  1      Wnllschlccgrlia    aphy 
Phyaurus  hrachyrrhyiichun,  WarczuitnczcUn^    Tdragamtstvs  isftfhilo 
Telipogon   Uotzschcantis,  Restrtpia  cryihroxantha,  Pleurothallit  ki/a 
siciniana,  MaxUlaria  noiylioglossa,  Conapsis  utriculanrntlM^  ElUm 
arpophyUostarhys,   Crmiichvi  mnccom  !     Even  among  the   triWnl  re 
nacular  names  we  might  show  greater  selection.      How  far  preferab 
to  snch  silly  titles  as  bear  s  breech,  dog's  or  sheep's  tails  and  the  Itk 
are  those  which  bear  some  interest  in  them,  such   as  tea  of  Ear 
Saracen  herb,  lambkill,  loosestrife,  and  so  forth  ;  or  the  poetical  que 
of  the  meadow,  amourette,  floramour,  eglantine,  masertree,  asphodel-* 
names  which  render  our  language  the  richer  for  their  beauty !     Bat,  i 
we  have  already  said,  the  sacred  name  seems  singularly  appropristdj 
to  flowers   and  it  is  rather  surprising    that  men  should  so  oftcaf 
show  themselves   anxious   to   disconnect  the  two  where  they  exiAj 
Skinner,  for  example,  is  loth  to  admit  that  the  Av»jdh-ri  Ar'Hafid 
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tates  its  name  from  what  it  most  obviously  does  ;  Herb  Gbristopber, 

be  fclibks,  may  be  so  called  from  a  doctor  of  that  name,  who  cultivated 

it  for  its  beauty !     And  yet  this  is  the  wildest  guesswork,  which  a 

refer-ence  to  Bauhin,  or  the  habit  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  have 

sho^iT^^n  to  be  worthless.     St.  James's  wort  is  "perhaps  named,"  he 

g»y»,    from  a  discoverer  of  that  name,  although  he  is  forced  to  admit 

tliat^      it  is  in  blossom  at  the  saint's  season ;  he  can  make  apparently 

no    ^3ccuse  for  the  St.   John  and   St.  Joseph's  Worts,  but  all  "  Our 

Lady's"  are  made  "Ladies,"  and  he  will  even  translate  the  Si^Ulum 

^at^r^  Mariw  into  Ladies*   Seal.     So,   too,   with   Prior;    what  can 

induioe  him  to  say  that  the  Ctemaiis    Vitalba,  the  Virgin's  Bower,  is 

son^xned  as  '*  fitting  to  be  a  bower  for  maidens,  and  with  allosion, 

perh-aps,   to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not,  as   we  might  be  tempted  to 

imag-ine,  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  "    We  are  not  only  tempted  to  imagine 

it,  but  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no  thought  of  Elizabeth 

or  of  maidens,  but  of  her  who  is  known  as  the  Virgin.     Bcrccau  de  la 

Yitrgt  and   Chcveiu:  de  la  Vicrge — its  names  throughout  France — are 

lot  doubtful  in  their  allusion  any  more  than  another  which  is  known  in 

lat  land  and  Belgium  as  Barhe  au  bon  Duu^  and  the  silvery  plume  of 

seeds  in  autumn  suggests  the  latter  title  perchance  as  much  as  the 

flowering  of  the  pretty  climber  about  the  Assumption  does  the  former. 

I^eeame  writer's  forced  derivation  of  Marigold  from  Anglo-SaionMersc- 

l^^r-gealla,  or  Marsh *horse-gowl,  appears  to  us  equally  unnecessary. 

'•^"*  ^fairi  is  its  Gaelic  and  Marierihloeni  is  its  German  vernacular,  and 

is  an  extensive  enough  flora  bearing  the  Virgin  Mother's  name 

make  one  hesitate  before  seeking  after  strained  possibilities  else- 

ere.     It  is  no  question  of  private  opinion  which  should  inlluence 

^  student  in  this  study ;  to  gain  the  truth  is  the  Bole  end,  and  no 

^Tersion  of  that  can  stand  j    it  is  quite  and  abaolately  useless  to 

'<ieavour  to  diminish  or  ignore  the  share  of  affectionate  devotion 

^d  in  the  ages  past,  as  in  Catholic  countries  to-day,  to  the  Blessed 

'  «»^in  ;  and  no  perversion  of  Our  Ladj'a  Mantle  into  Ladies*  Mantle, 

^^  "Virgin's  Bower  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bower,  helps  to  the   right 

****derstanding  of  the  subject. 

The  more  one  studies  traditioDal  castoras  and  names  the  moiecon- 
^*^ced  does  one  become  of  the  probability,  where  doubt  exists,  that 
'^•igion  ia  the  basis  whence  they  sprang.  There  are  a  large  number 
^^  names  for  flowers  which  may  possibly  have  a  reference  to  eacred 
'^^<3ication,  but  for  which  no  corresponding  confirmation  has  been 
"^^nd  as  yet,  and  until  that  be  adduced  they  must  continue  only 
^'^Ubtfol,  but  if  their  origin  ever  be  found  it  is  almost  certain  to  show 
*^t  the  title  originated  in  the  most  sacred  feelings  oi  the  people. 
Just  as  ignorance  endeavours  often  to  eliminate  Cliristianity  from 
influence  in  ancient  tradition,  so  there  are  careless  writer's  who  will 
pose  upon  us  by  making  it  the  author  in  all  douotfui  quesUons.  One 
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such  error  is  the  connecting  of  the  Ambrose  herb  with  the  saint  of  that 
name  :  "  Quia  Sto.  Ambrosio  superstioso  vulgo  sacra"  was  Skinner's 
suggestion,  although  be  adds  that  the  name  is  more  probably  derived 
from  the  classic  ambrosia  than  from  the  doctor  of  the  Church.  Again, 
we  see  repeatedly  that  Fair  Maids  of  February  is  a  name  of  the  snow- 
drops, from  an  old  custom  of  the  maidens  taking  the  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  from  above  her  altar,  and  strewing  the  place  with  thee© 
flowers.  Such  a  custom  has  never  existed,  and  the  name  is  of  quit* 
modem  invention,  as  is  also  Prior's  one  of  Purification  Flower.  Its  old 
name  refers,  however,  to  that  feast,  and  in  France  and  Denmark,  and 
upon  our  own  Cotswolds,  it  is  often  still  the  pretty  Candlemas  Bell, 

These,  then,  are  types  of  error  into  which  all  writers  upon  sacred 
botany  have  fallen;    the  careless  will  copy  from  a   Forster    or  hia^] 
adapters ;   the  so-called  scientific  will  set  himself  to  explain  a 
by  mear^  a  marsh ;  a  Lucy  by  luxt  the  light ;   or  a  Clara,  by  da 
bright ;  or  to  account  for  a  John,  a  Christopher,  or  a  James  by 
gesting    possible  cultivators ;    and  amidst    bo   much    guesswork  tW 
student    becomes   hopeless  of  there  being  any  true  guide  to  tma. 
Surely,  if  the  subject  be  worthy  of  all  the  attention  that  baa  h&i^ 
paid  to  it,  it  would  be  well  to  make  the   study  earnestly,  and  n 
to  regard  it  as   the  playground  of  fancy.     Happily  there  has  aris^» 
a  school  of  scholars  who   are  setting   a  value  upon   every  form    <:^'M 
expression  which    human  nature  has  given  vent  to  in  its    hom^^^ 
life,  and  which  very  justly  judges    that  those  forms  are  indicatL-v^"^ 
of  the  minds  of   the  great   mass  of  the  people  when  those  forrxm-fl 
were    in  vogue,   and  in   collecting  the  evidences  of  this  eipressio»3 
are  showing  the  kinship  of  the  human  race  and  the  development    o^ 
man's  conceptions.     To  them  we  may  look  in  the  future  for  auofc 
assistance  and  consideration  as  will  enable  us  to  obtcun  a  perfect^^^ 
guide  upon  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Botany. 

A   constant  remark   which  one    sees   upon  the    Christian  Flor^ 
among  other  things  is,  that   it  is  but  a  servile  translation  of  fK  ""^ 
pagan  dedications,  wherein  Jupiter  is  replaced  by  God,  Apollo  by  Chrf- 
and  Venus  by  Mary.     As  far  ;i8  the  present  writer  is  able  to  say,  thi--* 
is   quite   untrue   as  a   general   or  usual  case.      Occasionally  it  do^*^* 
occur.     In  the  instances  so  often  quoted  of  herbs  dedicated  to  Venw—  ^ 
or  Freya,  bearing  the  Blessed  Virgin's  name,  there  is  no  necessity  ia^ 
the  supplanting  to  have  been  deliberate  and  intentional,  since  in  ^  "^ 
large  a  flora  as  that  whicli  bears  the  name  of  Mary — over  two  handre^"*^ 
varieties  at  least — many  must  be  included  which  once  bore  that  i^^^ 
Venus ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  show  that,  on  the  other  lion^^» 
even  a  largo  or  appreciable  proportion  of  these  two  hundred  everboC"* 
the  name  of  the  goddess.     Nor  is  it  provable  even  excluding'  the^** 
instances  that  the  similarity  extends  further.    Moreover,  it  wonldiD*^^* 
aio  variant  in  the  r^^gard  with  which  Christians  would  take  these  dediff** 
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tions  to  find  that  the  affection  of  a  less  perfect  faith  bad  cherished  them 

<3er  similar  forms  of  thought ;  to  us  all  effort  to  express  devotion  in 

*esociating  it  with  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world  has  been  but 

tho  signs  of  the  yearnings  of  man's  heart  after  a  revelation  which  to 

ns   15  known,      A  Venus  or  an  Aphrodite  may  have  been  the  highest 

id&ol  the  mind  of  Greece  and  Rome  could  form  of  female  loveliness ; 

tmt  to  us  such  types  become  noisome  and  impossible  when  we  compare 

tliom  to  her  who  was  "  sweet  Mother,  sweet  Maid  ;  "  a  Jopiter  or  a 

ZQtxa  may  have  been   the  embodiment  of  their  conceptions   of  the 

^Tig  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  but  to  us  omnipotence  and  omniscience 

*P^     leas   appealing   qualities  than   those   of  purity,  fulness  of  com- 

PAssioD  and  tender  mercy, 

There  was  doubtless  such  a  revulsion  from  the  pagan  deifications 

of      the  aspects  and    hBrmonies  of  Nature  that  for    centuries  men's 

naiads  would  think  it  a  mark  of  the  old  heathenry  to  connect  their 

■^©'wly  learnt  doctrines  with  them,  nor  would  they  become  sufficiently 

«»'l>ituated  to  the  high  teachings  of  Christianity  for  some  generations 

^  allow  of  their  familiarising  their  thoughts  with  the  simple  things 

"^^  daily  life.     "  There  is   no   sublimity  in   flowers,"  ]Mr.  Ruskin  has 

since  awe  and  sorrow,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  that  emotion, 

quite  unconnected  with  them,  and  it  was  probably  not  before  the 

^Id  pagan  associations  had  died  out  in  all  conscious  reference  that 

the    new  ones    arose.     However    this    may  be,  still    to    speak,  as 

^ters  often  do,  of  the  "'  Catholic  Church  having  provided  a  flora  for 

-«ach  day  of  the  year  dedicated  to  a  particular  saint  *'  is  quite  in- 

•■•ccnrate,  the  Christian  flora  has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  the  ages, 

and  arose  in  many  ways.      First :  the  plant,  or  shrub,  or  tree,  may 

have  been  connected  with  some  event  in  the  life  of  one  who  was 

inbaeqiiently  canonised.     The  shamrock  of  St.  Patrick  is  a  well-known 

instance ;  another,  less  known,  is  the  Hi/prricum  •pcrfoTatum^  or  St. 

John's  wort,  which  among  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  became 

ftetter    known  as    St.  Columba's  wort,  Jkach  nuadk  Colunicilh    or 

Zu«  Cholum  cillcy  from  the  Apostle  of  lona  having  shewn  an  especial 

love  for  it  on  account  of  its  dedication  to  St.  John,  and  hence  it 

gained   another    name    signifying  ''  the    herb    which    St.    Columba 

carried."     The  magician  of  the  North  makes  ^ieg  Merrihes  sing  St. 

Colme's  charm : 

"  Trefoil,  vervain,  John's  wort,  dill, 
Hinders  witches  of  their  will." 

the  rose  Doroth/e  tells  of  those  early  days  of  martyrdom  when 
St  I>orothy  was  being  led  from  the  pru^torium  to  execution  for  the 
faithfiil  love  she  had  there  expressed  of  a  heavenly  spouse,  and  where 
an  advocate  mockingly  said  as  she  passed  by,  '*  Send  me  some  of  your 
hnsband'a  fruit  and  roses  from  his  Paradise,  will  yon,  Dorothy?" 
The  legend  continues  that  she  knelt  to  commend  her  soul  to  its  giver 
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and  aaked  that,  if  possible,  some  token  might  be  sent  to  conrizice 
the  poor  citizens  that  her  faith  was  no  fancj  and  her  trnst  not  mis- 
placed, and  aa  she  opened  her  eyes  a  beaateous  boy  stood  by  her  with 
apples  and  roses  in  his  hands  which,  gratefully  acknowledging,  she 
bade  him  bear  to  Theophilas  and  to  tell  him  that  his  last 
request  she  now  fulfilled.  A  very  similar  name  ariaes  from  the 
legend  attached  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in  connection  with 
the  same  flower,  and  the  country  aboat  the  steep  and  stony  Wartzburg^ 
ia  a  blush  of  her  roses  in  memory  of  her  still.  But  there  are  many^ 
examples  of  this  class,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  second  reason  why  the 
DAmes  have  become  allied  to  certain  flowers. 

Plants  were  mainly  regarded  as  medicinal  by  the  botanists  of  e' 
the  sixteenth  century.  Branfels,  Fuchs,  Mattioli,  and  Bock  wtiLi-*'* 
authors  of  herbala  which  deal  mainly  with  •'  simples"  {s^implieid)^  nr^r  ■B 
those  ingredients  of  the  leech's  compounds  were  called  ;  and  in  the^^-«e 
descriptions  of  herbs  from  Fuchs  and  Bock  to  Baohin  the  flower  ant>~:»^ 
fruit  were  most  strikingly  neglected-  The  monastery  gardens  wuil-»  JW 
arranged  with  the  same  idea  of  being  the  druggist's  store,  and  beyon^E^  jd 
a  very  few  exceptions  which  were  employed  in  the  culinary  department^ ^^^t 
the  great  body  of  herbs  belonged  to  the  pharmacy.  The  old  lore  which«=^^ 
gathered  around  these  apothecary  beds  is  the  more  difficult  to  gather:*^  "^^ 
since  it  was  mainly  traditional  and  orally  learnt  and  conveyed,  but  tocD^-^ 
many  a  plant  a  name  was  assigned  from  its  being  remedially  employ edAil*^ 
for  a  complaint  in  connection  with  which  the  saint  may  have  gained  a-^fc-*-* 
notoriety  for  having  tended  or  been  especially  interested  in  daring  his  ^^* 
life  on  earth,  and  in  which  that  interest  was  not  thought  to  be  severed  ^^ 
now  that  he  was  in  a  higher  state  of  existence.  The  St.  Anthony  "  "^S" 
worts  get  their  names  from  being  palliatives  in  erysipelas,  for  which  ^^--* 
the  saint  was  besought  as  intercessor  ;  the  lovely  cross  gentian  known  -^ 
as  St.  Ladislas*  herb  is  so  called  from  that  saintly  monarch  having  ^^ 
had  it  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  providence  of  God  when  his  people  * 
were  decimated  by  pestilence  ;  and  the  Carline  thistle  recalls  the  great  "' 
emperor,  Charlemagne,  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  an  angel  when  bis 
army  was  dying  of  a  plague. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  great  section  of  plants  which  get  their  sacred 
dedications  from  flowering  about  the  festival  of  the  saint  or  the  seaBooi 
commemorated,  and  of  this  large  class  we  may  recall  as  an  example  t2ie 
Candlemas  bells  spoken  of  above,  the  Lent  lilies,  most  of  the  8S. 
Peter,  John,  Joseph  or  Mary  worts,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of  tboee 
popularly  known. 

Finally  there  are  those  which  are  distinguished  by  certfi 
from  recalling  to  pious  eyes  by  their  form  or  colour  somc......^  .J 

familiar  knowledge,  and  this  is  a  large  and  interesting  division.     In* 
stances  are,  the  amaranth,  whose  purple  tail-like  flower  may  wc' 
thought  to  resemble  a  blood-stained   scourge,  and  whose  nan:-     . 
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Oatbem  Europe,  of  "  the  Scourge  of  our  Blessed  Lord/'  gives  a  very 
ep  solemnity  and  freshness  of  meaning  to  our  English  *'  Love  lies 
bleeding  ";  so  too  the  Meadow  Lychnis,  or  Ragged  Robin,  obtained 
title  of  "  flower   of  the   Blessed   Sacrament,"   the  centre  of  its 
ver  recalling  the  crystal  pyx  in  the  monstrance  which  is  so  familiar 
Catholic   eyes ;    and  another  type  is   that  of  the  passion-flower, 
which  has  gained  such  universal  acceptance  in  modern  times. 

There  are  often  to  be  met  with  names  of  quite  local  use  only, 
■riiich  are  confined  to  very  limited  areas,  but  which  are  fall  of  inte- 
Bst  if  we  would  bat  trace  oat  their  reference — snch  as  the  St.  Aubyn's 
apple  of  the  Tyrol,  of  which  Miss  Busk  tells  in  her  pretty  book  of 
that  land ;  so,  too,  St,  Peter  Martyr's  palm  or  our  own  St.  Wini- 
frid's  moss  and  betony.  One  is  often  puzzled  to  know  to  whom 
some  of  the  names  refer ;  who,  for  example,  is  the  "  Sans  Pons  "  of 
the  Balearic  Isles,  whose  Ramcil  is  the  ffelichrj/smuvt  Lamarckii ;  and 
does  the  Sa  Wals  log  of  Denmark  refer  to  a  St.  Walter,  WuUia, 
Walston,  or  whom  ? 

Our  divisions,  however,  are  but  rough  ones  of  the  subject,  and  do 
not  cover  all  the  ground  they  should  ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  great 
class  which  refers  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  to  each  of  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead ;  and  another  which  arises  from  the  desire  in  each 
land  to  identify  among  its  local  flora  that  mentioned  in  the  Bible  j 
bat  we  have  shown  sufliciently  how  wide  and,  we  hope,  how  interesting 
the  study  is. 

Not  only  among  plants  should  a  work  of  this  nature  be  undertaken, 
but  also  throughout  the  fauna  likewise,  for  it  needs  only  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  old-world  lore  to  show  how  much  we  miss  in  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  meaning  in  art — to  say  nothing  of  nature — by  our 
ignorance  of  what  simple  things  were  to  simple  minds  in  the  days  of 
piety  and  prayer.  We  are  so  contented  with  our  century's  omni- 
science, we  are  so  frantic  to  get  a  name  for  a  plant  which  we  probably 
ti  neither  pronounce  nor  understand^  and  to  dance  round  it  as  an 
blem  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day,  that  the  name  that 
was  familiar  and  loved  for  centuries,  and  taught,  even  in  its  sound,  a 
lesson  of  holiness,  is  unknown  or  rejected  as  superstitious  perchance. 
Superstitious,  forsooth  !  What  a  silencer  that  word  is — what  a  power 
it  is  to  end  aU  dispute  as  to  the  superiority  of  modem  science  in 
every  way  to  everything  everywhere !  You  may  plead  for  your 
favourite  herb  to  retain  its  old  title  of  the  tears  of  St.  Peter  or  th& 
flower  of  the  Magdalene,  and  say  that  those  old  names  suggest  more 
to  yotir  mind  and  soften  your  heart  far  beyond  their  Latin  ones  can 
■|d^  but  down  come  your  teachers  with  the  Nasmyth  hammer — 'tis 
Biscientiflc  and  superstitious  to  use  such  a  name,  and  you  are  doubts 
fal  of  your  courage  thereafter  to  bear  the  laugh  of  the  careless  and 
the  jeer  of  the  *' learned,"  and  you   say  now,  or   try  to  remember, 
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Brlza  TTiedima  had  ClirymntJumum  Uucanthemujny&nd  endeavoar,  quite 
uselessly,  to  make  your  childreu  perceive  how  infinitely  inferior  the 
older  name  is  for  common  everyday  folk ! 

We  can  largely  regain  that  old  spirit  of  regarding  Nature  aa  a  holy 
thing;  we  are  not  less  attached  to  natural  history  in  its  manifold 
aspects  than  our  forefathers,  but  we  study  subjects  so  much  more  for 
their  systems  than  for  their  facts.  The  systems  are  but  the  bare 
frames,  the  skeletons  of  the  subject,  and  only  of  real  importance  to 
the  specialist)  whereas  the  education  begins  in  all  that  lies  apart  from 
them.  The  attention  which  we  would  ask  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
history,  significance  and  virtues  is  one  which  is  ignored  by  modem 
writers ;  but  it  is  that  which  was  popularly  bestowed  by  the  wise  in 
heart  of  medifoval  times,  and  which  we  must  learn  if  we  would  read 
their  work.  It  is  just  this  dumb  language  which  makes  us  experience 
in  an  old  church  a  sense  of  mystery,  a  sense  that  there  is  something 
concealed  in  its  form  and  arrangement,  in  its  bands  of  foliage  and 
quaint  sculptures,  which  we  would  wish  to  get  at  the  expression  of. 
It  is  because  there  is  a  language  crystallised  in  stone  telling  often  of 
things  which  transcend  words.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  life  how 
earnest  purpose  embodied  in  work  of  any  kind  never  loses  its  power  ; 
like  a  sound  once  created  it  echoes  through  the  aisles  of  the  ages  ; 
the  execution  of  the  intention  may  have  been  feeble  and  disappointing 
past  measure,  yet  the  stamp  of  subdued  or  inexpressible  thought 
is  felt,  though,  perhaps,  im]Jossible  to  be  defined. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  future  of  religious  art  alone  that  we 
would  venture  to  urge  the  study  of  the  sacred  associations  of  Nature  ; 
the  moral  philosophy  of  the  herbs  of  the  field  is  most  singularly 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
the  minds  of  the  young.  Childhood  has  an  inherent  delight  in  flowers, 
birds  and  animals ;  too  often  we  dull  this  youthful  interest  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  pure  gaze  of  those  early  years  see  things  with 
the  eyes  of  the  materiahst,  and  the  young  heart  finding  that  its 
pleasure-ground  is  being  covered  with  a  sagene  which  impedes  its 
sweet  wantonness  of  choosing  what  its  instincts  prompt,  and  finding 
ihe  hard  breath  of  science  is  bleaching  all  the  bright  blossoms  into 
skeletons,  retreats  for  ever  from  fields  of  amaranthine  enjoyment  and 
seeks  fresh  interests  elsewhere.  We  do  not  mean  that  in  later 
years  if  the  disposition  show  the  desire  to  pursue  the  graceful  study 
of  botany  there  should  then  be  no  scientific  course  of  teaching,  aa 
we  know  it,  but  that  the  same  method  should  be  adopted  as  we 
would  have  in  the  study  of  history,  first  attracting  the  mind  with  its 
fascinating  facts,  and,  as  years  go  on  and  the  brain  becomes  stronger, 
fitting  these  facts  into  their  proper  position,  leaving  for  still  Inter  life 
the  scientific  method  of  investigation  if  time  and  tastes  consent. 
The  anatomy  of  plant,  or  bird,  or  animal,  is  no  help  in  the  fdrmatanu 
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of  the  plastic  dispositioiiB  of  the  young,  bnt  the  early  impressions 
znade  by  the  hearing  of  how  eyes  long  closed  have  loved  to  regard 
tlie  wonders  of  creation  without  the  need  of  telescope  or  microscope 
or  knife,  and  the  learning  of  the  treasures  of  history  and  legend,  of 
virtue,  and  of  beauty  that  lie  garnered  in  the  smallest  of  the  wayside 
flowers,  will  leave  their  -^apaKxrip,  their  stamp,  upon  their  future 
life.  It  is  such  studies  as  these  that  make  thoughtful  men,  such 
eulture  makes  children  truly  pleasant  plants,  with  stores  of  gracious 
tenderness  and  interest  towards  simple  things,  and  with  an  intelligent 
love  of  the  great  world  they  move  in,  which  they  will  hand  on  to 
generations;  they  would  be  in  truth  as  herbs  yielding  their  seed 
■after  its  kind,  and  as  trees  yielding  their  fruit  whose  seed  is  in  itself, 
of  whose  wholesomeness  we  may  be  as  sure  as  of  that  of  the  third 
oieatLve  period  of  which  it  is  said,  **  Grod  saw  that  it  was  good." 

A.  E.  P.  R.  Bowling. 


EVOLUTION  NOT  REVOLUTION   IN 
MODERN  WARFARE. 


IN  the  August  number  of  the  Contempgraby  Review  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  holding  a  rank  which  implies  mature  convic- 
tions, propounded  at  some  length  a  startling  theorem.  The 
effect  of  recent  improvements  in  firearms  and  of  other  changes  has 
been  misapprehended  by  the  military  world.  It  will  show  itself  oa 
the  first  battlefields  of  the  next  war  in  such  a  shape  as  to  produce 
"  an  absolute  revolution  in  aU  our  present  systems  of  tactics  and 
strategy,"  and  there  will  be  at  least  in  tactics  "an  entirely  new 
departure."  This  opinion  was  put  forward  with  great  modesty  and 
in  a  popular  style,  free  from  technicalities.  My  attention  was  called  to 
it  by  a  non-military  friend,  a  historian  of  unoommon  attainments, 
who  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  an  important  contribution  to 
military  progress.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  other  readers  who  hav© 
no  special  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  warfare  will  have  been 
impressed  with  Colonel  Elsdale's  paper.  His  view  is  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  peace-loving  people,  for  if  it  were  true  it  would 
certainly  make  for  peace.  Colonel  Elsdale  holds  that  the  balance  of 
advantage  as  between  the  attack  and  the  defence  used  to  incline  on  the 
whole  to  the  side  of  the  attack,  but  that  it  has  now  gone  over 
decisively  to  the  side  of  the  defence.  He  calls  this  a  revolution,  not 
merely  in  tactics,  but  also  in  strategy  ;  that  is,  in  plain  English »  it 
affects  not  merely  every  separate  battle,  but  the  whole  course  of  a  ^r. 
In  future  wars,  then,  the  attacker,  as  such,  will  be  heavily  handicapped, 
and  the  defender  will  have  long  odds  in  his  favour.  If  that  is  so,  no 
one  will  attack  if  he  can  help  it,  unless  he  has  some  enormoos  special 
advantage  to  make  op  for  the  handicapping,  and  therefore  wars  will 
be  scarce.  Moreover,  if  the  odds  have  hitherto  been  against  a 
defender  and  have  now  swung  over  to  his  side,  there  can  be  no  need 
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ftny  very  serious  effort  to  arm  on  the  part  of  any  nation  whose 
aim  goes  no  farther  than  defence.  It  is  evident,  without  more 
explanation,  that  the  spread  of  an  opinion  like  this  must  greatly  affect 
the  defensive  measures  adopted  for  a  country  like  our  own.  If  it  ia 
an  erroneous  opinion  baaed  upon  a  partial  consideration  of  the  subject, 
its  general  acceptance  would  lead  to  grave  and  possibly  disastrous 
oosBequences.  I  believe  that  it  is  erroneous,  and  venture  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  the  Contemporary  Review  the  reasons  which 
compel  me  to  reject  it. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  something  unreal  about  the  abstract  con- 
sideration of  defence  and  attack,  as  though  they  were  distinct  weapons, 
like  the  sword  and  the  gun,  between  which  you  could  pick  and  choose. 
In  actual  life  this  choice  is  not  always  to  be  had.  A  nation  that  has 
a  quarrel  forced  upon  it  usually  finds  itself  obliged,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  to  adopt  the  defensive.  Its  choice  is  governed,  not  by 
a  theory  of  the  military  superiority  of  defence,  but  by  necessity. 
But  in  so  far  as  there  is  an  abstract  doctrine  it  is  not  quite  accurately 
represented  by  Colonel  Elsdale.  The  best  of  all  writers  upon  war — 
Clansewitz — considers  that  the  defensive  is  the  stronger  form  with  a 
negative  purpose,  the  offensive  the  weaker  form  with  a  positive 
parpose.  According  to  him,  the  advantage  of  the  defensive  is  that 
time  is  on  its  side;  every  hour  that  the  attacker  lets  slip,  from 
ignorance,  hesitation,  or  weakness,  tells  in  favour  of  the  defender. 
Moreover,  "  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  and  in  war,  as  in 
>w,  it  is  easier  to  keep  what  you  have  than  to  take  what  you  have 
not.  Accordingly,  no  general  attacks  unless  he  believes  himself  in 
some  way  the  stronger.  He  dares  to  attack  because  he  thinks  he  is 
more  skilful  than  his  enemy,  or  that  he  has  more  men,  or  that  his 
troops  are  better  trained  or  better  armed.  No  doubt  victorious 
generals  have,  as  a  rule  (though  by  no  means  always),  been  the 
attackers.  Bat  this  only  proves  that  they  had  in  fact  the  superiority 
in  which  they  trusted.  A  victory  is  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
commander  who  won  it,  and  mankind  are  probably  not  far  wrong  in 
'fljupposing  that  the  skill  and  character  of  the  commander  were  more 
important  than  whether  he  happened  to  be  the  assailant  or  the 
assailed. 

Every  commander  tries  to  get  the  initiative.  He  wants  to  have 
the  first  move.  The  reason  is,  that  the  enemy  must  reply  to  your 
move,  and  in  order  to  reply  must  first  find  out  what  your  move  was, 
what  you  have  done.  To  find  that  out  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  war. 
Wellington  once  said  that  he  had  spent  his  time  for  years  trying  to 
get  to  know  what  was  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  a  hill.  Sherman 
descriljed  a  general's  chief  anxiety  as  caused  by  "  what  he  can't  see 
the  enemy  doing."  The  commander  who  has  the  initiative  throws 
this  difficulty  on  to  his  opponent,  and  in  general  the  initiative  is  with 
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the  attacker.  I  say  in  general,  because  the  attacker  may  lose  this 
advantage  by  a  false  move;  probably  if  neither  side  made  any 
mistake — which  is  ont  of  the  question — the  attacker  would  always 
have  the  initiative.  Troops,  it  ia  generally  believed,  prefer  to  attack. 
The  men  are  said  to  dislike  the  aaspense  of  waiting  for  the  enemy. 

I  have  described  as  accurately  as  I  can  in  general  terms  the 
opinions  commonly  held  as  regards  attack  and  defence,  because,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  Colonel  Elsdaie's  statement,  that  *'  the  balance  of 
advantage  has  long  oscUIated  between  them,  with  a  general  preponder- 
ance to  the  side  of  the  attack,"  is  misleodiDg  in  its  vagueness.  His 
opinion,  that  it  "  has  now  gone  over  decisively  to  the  edde  of  the 
defence/*  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistaken  generalisation  from  a 
strictly  limited  fact.  It  is  true  that  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
which  can  be  precisely  specified,  the  defender  is  strengtbened  by 
modern  improvements  in  firearms.  But  it  i&  not  true  that  this 
results  in  a  great  or  suJden  change  in  the  relations  of  attack  and 
defence,  either  in  regard  to  a  battle  as  a  whole,  or  in  regard  to  the 
general  course  of  a  campaign.  There  has  been  no  revolution  in 
tactics  or  in  strategy,  but  certain  modifications  long  since  realised 
have  become  more  pronounced.  The  balance  of  advantage  remains 
what  it  was. 

A  skilful  defender  may  turn  to  his  account  in  some  parts  of  a 
battle-field  certain  peculiarities  of  modem  firearms.  The  chief  oi 
these  is  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  exact  distance  of  the  object 
aimed  at.  If  the  distance  is  wrongly  estimated,  the  projectiles  will 
shoot  over  or  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Artillerymen  find  the  distanca^^^ 
by  a  number  of  trial  shots,  for  the  smoke  of  the  bursting  shell  *  enabl 
them  often  to  see  whether  it  is  before  or  behind  the  target.  Somi 
time  is  required  for  these  experimental  shots,  and  during  this  interval, 
which  may  be  five  or  may  be  twenty  minutes,  the  gims  do  little  hurt, 
and  the  gunners  are  of  course  themselves  exposed  to  the  enemy's  ahot^' 
and  shell.  A  defender  makes  the  most  of  these  conditions,  by  com — 
pleting  his  measurements  and  experiments  before  the  attacker  appeararr*' 
on  the  scene.  If  he  has  thus  prepared  to  shell  every  spot  in  fronl 
of  him  that  aflbrds  a  suitable  site  for  the  attacker's  guns,  the  attacker'i 
H  gunners  will,  for  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  or  even  longer, 
^B  exposed  to  his  shells  without  being  able  to  give  an  effective  reply 
W  In  that  case  they  might  never  be  able  to  reply  at  all. 

I  The  infantry  has  to  estimate  the  range  by  the  eye.     This  is  a  ve: 

I  dillicult  art,  in  which  even  great  practice  does  not  make  perfect. 

■  the  defender  has  measured  the  distances  to  the  various  points  in 

I  front,  and  communicated  the  information  to  his  troops,  they  will 

W  very  favourably  handicapped.     But  this  advantage  tells  only  at  th^ 


Smokeless  powder  is  not  used  to  explode  the  sbells  employed  to  ascertaia  tbe 
J^&t  only  to  profwl  them. 
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onger  ranges.      At  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  it  disappears,  for  with  modern 
fcflea  the  ballet  daring  that  distance  never  rises  above  a  man's  head, 
■and,  if  properly  aimed^  will  hit  him  somewhere  if  he  is  within  450 
yards  of  the  rifle. 

Provided  a  man  lies  behind  a  bank  of  earth  and  shoots  over  it,  his 

oemy  can   see  only  his   head — ^a  tioy  target   at  the  best,   scarcely 

(risible  except  at  close  range.     So  long  as  the  defender  does  not  move 

be  can  shelter   himself   in   this    way.      The  attacker,  if  he  advances, 

must  show  himself.     If  he  halts,  he  can   get   shelter  only  where  he 

finds  a  bank  ready  for  him,  or  makes  one  with  his  spade,  and  while 

making  it  he  is  exposed. 

L^     The  defender  therefore  looks  for  a  ground  where  he  can  secure  all 

^■fchese  advantages.     It  must  be  open,  so  that  he  can  see  any  attacker 

^Bfor  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  front,  and  must  have  no  banks  or  ditches 

^■Where  the  attacker  can  find  shelter.      Having  found  such  a  ground,  the 

^■flefender  makes  a  bank  or  shelter  for  himself,  and  measures  the  dis- 

^  tancea  to  various  points  in  front.     If  he  can  put  behind  his  bank  as 

many  men  as  there  is   room  for,  about  one  for   every  yard,  with   a 

supply  of  fresh  men  bidden  in  a  hollow  close  behind,  he  is  in  that 

part  of  his  position  impregnable  against  infantry.      No  riflemen  are 

^—likely  to  do  his  men  much  harm  with  their  bullets,  and  no  troops  can 

^Bldvance  over   the  open  ground   without    being   shot   down.      The 

W  defenders  might  be  shelled  where  they  lie  behind  their  bank,   and 

^Kthen  the  attacking  infantry  could  come  up  and  drive  them  away. 

^■But  before  they  can  be  shelled  by  the  attacker's  artillery,  the  defender's 

^^  artillery  will  have  to  be  silenced.     Until  then  the  attacking  gunners 

will  not  dare  to  divert  their  sheila  from  the  guns  that  are  making 

havoc  in  their  ranks. 

I^B     The^e  are  the  considerations  that  lead  Colonel  Elsdale  to  believe 

^^■that  attacks  have  no  chance,  and  that  the  defence  is  supreme.      Bat 

l^pthey  make  up  only  half  the  story.     Open  ground  without  banks  or 

hollows   is   not   common.      It   never   stretches   very   far.      Here   and 

^_  there,  perhaps,  a  square  mile  of  it  may  be  found.      But  these  open  and 

^Blevel  or  gently  sloping  patches  are  interspersed  with  others  containing 

^^■fipds,  clusters  of  houses,  banks,  and  hollows.      A  defending   army 

^^«nt  have  a  line  at  the  very  least  five  or  six:  miles  long  for  its  front. 

There  may  in  this  space  be  two  miles  of  open  ground.     The  rest  will 

he  broken  or  covered.     Here  the  advantages  are  gone.     The  attacker 

can  approach  unseen  to  within  point-blank  range,  and  when   there 

can  find  shelter  of  all  sorts.     His  chances  here  are  less  unequal^  and 

m  these  less  dangerous  parts  he  will  probably  have  the  advantage  of 

[numbers,  constantly  pushing  on  fresh  men.     He  will  compensate  for 

I  the  disadvantage  of  his  gunners  by  a  great  superiority  in  the  number 

of  guns.     Where  the  ground  is  open  he  will  keep  his  men  back  ;  they 

as  near  as  they  safely  can,  and,  lying  down  with  what 
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shelter  they  can  find,  will  shoot  inceasantly  at  the  defender's 
hoping  to  hit  some  one  occasionally,  and  sure  that  the  gronnd  a  lit 
way  behind  the  banks  will  be  swept  by  their  ballets.     The  defen 
is  thns  tied  to  his  line.      If  he  retires,  the  attackers  will  com©  on, 
he  is  lost.  If  he  advances  to  a  counter-attack,  he  throws  away  his  advi 
tsges.     The  attacker  then,  though  he  cannot  drive  the  defender  a^i 
can  hold  him  to  his  position.     Meanwhile  he  has  moved  large  bodi^Se§ 
of  troops  round  the  ends  or  flanks  of  the  defender's  line,  is  attackii^^BJg 
it  at  both  ends,  and  trying  with  yet  more  troops  to  attack  it  fij^  '^ 

behind.     By  degrees  he  will  have  pushed  all  round  the  defeadi ^^^' 

His  two  moving  wings  will  meet  behind  the  position,  and  the  defen»  -^ce 
wDI  be  encircled.     There  is  now  no  escape  for  the  defence,  except  ^ 

an  attack  at  some  point  of  the  circle.  But  the  advantages  which  tl^^  ^* 
defender  enjoys  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  position  will  then  pass  to  tl^^^® 
outside  circle.  The  case  of  the  defender  outflanked  is  desperate.  1  ** 
he  waits  until  he  is  surrounded,  he  must  surrender.  K  he  withdraw*"^  "" 
to  avoid  being  surrounded,  his  retreat  is  likely  to  be  disastrous. 

Every  improvement  in  firearms  makes  it  more  dangerous  for  troop^H'^P* 
to  expose  themselves  as  a  target  for  shell  or  for  bullets.     No  troop^^^P* 
can  expect   to  cross   level  open  ground  swept  by  the  bullets  of  ar- 
enemy.     For  this  reason  an  attack  nowadays  is  not  a  chai^,  not  & 
rush  of  men  at  other  men.      It  is  a  long  shooting-contest  between  tw*^^^***^ 
sides,  both  stationary,  while  it  lasts,  at  a  considerable  distance  fro] 
each  other.     The  charge  takes  place  as  the  outward  sign  that  th 
shooting  match  is  over,  and  has  been  won.     In  the  fire  contest  tb 
defender's  advantage  is  that  he  has  good  concealment  and  knows  thei^  «39 
ranges.     The  attacker  will  have  more  guns  and  rifles  at  work,  an£:»  *" 
will  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  any  part  of  the  defender's  poaitioiK::^*^*^ 
the  shells,  and  perhaps  the  bullets,  of  a  very  long  portion  of  his  owi»— *^ 
line.      In  this  way  the  attacker  may  overwhelm  a  given  point  of  th 
defender's  front,  and  there  push  his  troops  into  the  position ;    or  h 
may  gain  the  defender's  flank.     In  either  case,  he  can  afterwards 
upon  the  defenders  from  two  directions  at  once.     These  conditzGna 
are  not  destroyed  by  any  improvement  either  in  the  range,  accuracy 
or  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  rifle  and  the  field-gun.     The  iraprovem^rt- 
while  no  doubt  they  make  the  frontal  defence  stronger,  also  re^  : 
the  power  of  attack,  by  concentration  of  fire  and  by  fir©  from  two 
directions  at  once,  more  formidable  than  ever. 

On  the  battle-field,  then,  there  has  been  no  revolution.  There  has 
been  progress.  AVeapons  produce  their  old  efiects  at  longer  distances 
and  more  speedily.  13  nt  the  effects  are  not  new  in  character.  Tt"v 
have  long  been  familiar,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  the  baais  of  : 
tactics  of  the  present  day.  The  best  representative  of  **  our  eatabliabed 
systems  of  tactics  and  strategy  "  (which,  according  to  Colonel  Eladale, 
will  disappear  in   the  first  battle  of  the  next  war)  i£  nndoabtedly 
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b.  So  long  ago  as  1865,  Molbke  published  a  paper  of  "  Remarks 
tb©  iDtiaeace  of  Improved  Firearms  upon  Fighting,"  in  which 
h  found  all  that  is  true  of  Colonel  Elsdale's  forecast,  with  much 
folonel  Flsdale  seems  to  ignore. 

Bote  from  that  paper  the  passages  which  trace  the  chief  doctrines, 
lag  all  the  historical  evidence  which  it  contains,  and  all  details : 

knerally  epeaking,  the  couse<|uetice  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  impi'oved 
M  will  be  to  strengthen  the  defence  as  against  the  attack.  The 
ier  can  choose  his  position  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  must 
le  over  an  open  plain.  He  will  usually  have  time  to  measure  accurately 
Stances  of  certain  featut-es  of  the  ground,  or  of  individual  objects,  in 
|o  obtain  the  best  effect  from  hLs  fire. 

le  attacker  has,  from  the  fact  of  attacking,  certain  evident  advantages, 
he  will  always  retain.  Acting  upon  his  own  resolve,  he  lays  down  for 
\  the  law  which  liis  opponent,  who  waits  to  see  what  he  will  do,  must 
kcept.  The  attacker  has  a  distinct  ohject  in  view.  He  chooses  for 
I  the  way  by  wliich  he  will  reach  it ;  the  defender  has  to  guess  his 
Int's  intention,  and  to  consider  the  means  of  resisting.  On  the  one 
^e  resolve  already  made  and  the  confidence  of  action  ;  on  the  other  side, 
linty  and  expectation.  And  in  the  end  the  defender,  too,  must,  after 
[e  the  offensive  if  he  wants  a  decisive  result.  But  there  is  another 
m :  Ought  we  not  first  to  seize  and  make  the  most  of  the  evident 
fall  advantages  of  the  stationary  fire-tight  before  we  begin  our  attack  % 
i  attack  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  tactics.  A  skilful  commander  will 
ften  be  able  to  choose  defensive  positions  of  a  strategical  nature  so 
ve  as  to  compel  the  opponent  to  attack  us  in  them.  But  even  if  we 
teolutely  obliged  to  advance  to  the  attJiek  of  an  enemy's  position,  we 
>mbine  with  this  proceeding  the  advantage  of  the  stationary  fire-fight, 
jinderstand  how  to  bring  our  battalions  up  to  a  (suitable  range. 
may  be  foreseen  that  in  future  the  defence  must  seek  the  open  plain ; 
fcck,  broken  ground.  A  gentle  wave  of  ground,  in  front  of  which  thei*e  is 
n  fire- field  of  from  three  to  five  thousymd  paces,  and  behind  which  the 
is  can  be  posted  under  cover  offers  the  defender  with  our  present  fire- 
1^ strong  position,  against  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  direct 
Ecan  have  little  prospect  of  success. 

le  less  the  chance  of  success  for  a  frontal  attack,  the  more  surely  will 
isray  turn  against  our  flanks,  and  the  more  important  it  becomes  to 
ithem.  To  support  the  fianks  upon  ground  which  is  merely  broken 
l^ult  is  a  proceeding  unsuitable  to  the  changed  conditions,  for  such 
I  is  exactly  what  the  attackers  will  seek  in  order  to  escape  from  our 
|>r  fire. 
le  smaller  the  force  and  the  shorter  its  front,  the  easier  it  is  to  turn  its 

ive  positions As  the  extent  of  the  front  increases,  for  example, 

[  case  of  an  army  corps  operating  alone,  the  difficulty  of  turning  it 

fs  greater The  position  of  an  army  cannot  be  turned  tactically, 

Bt  ifi  four  or  five  miles  long,  or  even  longer.     The  turning  movement 
I  a  march,  after  the  completion  of  which  there  is  no  time  left  to  fight 
ae  day. 

>  are,  however,  conditions  where  we  may  be  absolutely  compelled  to 

^cnemy  in  a  position  which  he  has  himself  chosen,  wliich  is  there- 

Bous  to  him,  and   has   perhaps  been  fortified.     We  know  that 

»rult  ta»k  ;  from  what  has  already  been  said   about  defence  it 

"ct  advance  against  an  open  front  with  etpial  force*  cannot 

attacker  must  direct  himself,  if  possible,  against  the 

2e 
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defender's  flanks,  must  make  for  cover  and  broken,  ground,  must  mako  I 
most  of  his  fire  and  advance  by  degrees." 

Colonel  Elsdale   rightly  urges  that   the  improvements  in  firearms ' 
tend  to  strengthen  a  defender  in  a  well-chosen  and  prepared  position 
against  frontal  attack.     He  sums  up  this  part  of  his  case  by  saying 
that  in  future  an  attack  made  by  the  advance  of  "  troops  in  br 
daylight,  and  in  the   open,  upon  an  enemy   of   approximately  eqna 
strength   occupying  a  defensive   position,"   will   be  impossible.      Nd 
tactician  will  deny  this.     But  it  is  not  new,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  i| 
waa  asserted  by  Moltke  twenty-seven   years   ago.     It  is  a  factor  i 
only  local  application,  and  does  not  make  in  any  way  impossible  tl 
attack  and  defeat  of  the  defending  army  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  thiM 
strength  of  the  favourable  portions  of  its  front.  f 

Colonel  Eladale  supposes  an  army  corps  with  a  clear  field  of  fire  i-ati 
its  front,  with  other  army  corps  under  the  same  command  on  its  flank^^^ 
and  he  assumes  three   hostile  army  corps  available   for  the   speci^^ 
attack   upon   this  one    in   the    centre.     He  says:   "No  general   in 
command  of  the  three  corps  will  dream  of  attacking  the  single  cor 
in  front  of  him  by  any  such  methods  as  have  hitherto  been  practia 
— that  is,  by  marching  his  men  and  guns  in  broad  daylight  agait 
it."     He  thinks  both  sides  will  avoid  a  zone  lying  between  them 
broad  aa  the  range   of  eHective  rifle-fire.      But   if  any  corps  in 
front  of  a  defensive  position  has  a  clear  field  of  fire  without  cover  it 
its  front,  the  attacking  general  will  not  tell  otf  three  corps  to  attacl 
there.     He  will  devote  one  corps  to  that  spEice  (with  perhaps  at  tH€ 
most  a  second  in  reserve),  and  will  order  it,  not  to  march  its  men  snc 
guns  against  the  enemy,  but  to  push   its    battaUons  np  to  effective 
range  (i.e.,  to  the  edge  of  Colonel  Elsdale's  **  neutral  zone**),  there  I 
attempt  to  shoot  the  enemy  down.     The  defending  corps  will  then  b© 
tied  to  its  place.     It  cannot  retire  without  giving  its  groandupt 
the  attack-      It  cannot  advance  without  exposing  itself  at  a  disadyftO- 
tage  to  the  assailant's  fire.     A  forward  movement  of  the  defendsP 
would  give  the  attackers  most  of  the  benefits  that  Colonel  El» 
claims  for  the  defence.     The  third  corps  of  the  attacker  will  be  avail'' 
able  against  the  defender's  flank — not  the  flank  of  the  one  corps,  bfl* 
the  flank  of  the  whole  army. 

An  attacking  general  has  usually  been  able  to   direct   a  sup 
force  against  any  required  point  of  the  enemy's  position,  e: 
that  point  the   attack   became  too  strong  for  the  defence,     v  > 
Elsdale  illustrates  this  by  imagining  Napoleon,  stationed  at  a  ( 
manding  spot  from  which  he  could  see  the  whole  battle,  direcliil 
troops  in  accordance  with  his  personal  observation  of  what  wm  i 
on.     Such   direction.  Colonel  Elsdale  thinks,  has   now  beoom< 
possible,  partly  because  of  the  enormous  increase   in  the  n 
troops  brought  into  the  field,  and  the  immense  extent  of  gr 
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er ;  partly  because  smokeleaa  powder  does  not  reveal  the  num- 
l  disposition  of  the  defending  troops,  compels  the  assailant  to 
way  cautioosly,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  his  artilleiy, 
ihould  by  its  fire  prepare  the  attack,  to  tind  a  target.  Colonel 
^astrates  these  difiicultiBS  by  imagining  Napoleon  trying  to 
B  operations  from  a  point  where  he  cannot  take  in  at  a 
Se  field  of  battle,  and  he  asks :  "  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  on 
J  of  this  situation  that  Napoleon  has  lost  the  conditions  on 
US  great  tactical  successes  formerly  depended  ?  " 
Bis  DO  need  to  imagine  this  situation.  It  existed  in  every 
wky  except  the  smokeless  powder,  at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 
culty  which  smokeless  powder  presents  to  a  commander-in- 
psts,  first,  in  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  smoke  makes  it 
harder  for  reconnoiterers  searching  for  the  enemy  to  find 
_fifi;  and  secondly,  that  during  the  battle,  the  course  of  the 
In  no  longer  be  watched  from  a  distance  by  following  the 
and  forward  movements  of  the  firing  lines.  But  during 
^-four  hours  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  Moltke 
|o  information  regarding  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
uy,  except  such  as  was  obtained  from  officers  who  saw 
ops  in  the  distance.  Their  seeing  would  have  been  in  no 
0ified  by  any  change  that  can  be  imagined  in  the  composition 

Srder  of  the  cartridges  which  those  troops  carried  with  them, 
e  battle  Moltke  not  only  had  no  general  view  of  the  pro- 
fs ;  he  did  not  know  until  midday  the  wherealxiuts  of  that  part 
ench  force  which,  as  the  event  proved,  held  and  lost  the  key 
ition.  Nor  did  he  know  until  many  hours  after  the  battle 
what  had  there  taken  place.  It  is  clear,  then^  that  the 
which  Colonel  Elsdale  ofiers  to  his  imaginary  Napoleon 
themselves  to  Moltke  in  the  preparation  and  condact  of  the 
Jravelotte.  Moreover,  the  French  position  had  precisely  the 
which  Colonel  Elsdale  lays  such  stress  on,  and  which 
his  **  Remarks"  of  1865,  had  been  the  first  to  appreciate. 
Idefence  was  not  successful.  Colonel  Elsdale  suggests  that, 
an  enormous  numerical  superiority,  a  superiority  of  three 
[le  case  of  the  attack  must  be  hopeless  ;  but  at  Gravelotte 
no  such  immense  disparity  of  numbers.  According  to  the 
irate  estimate,*  there  were  present,  within  such  a  distance  as 
.vailable — on  the  French  side,  112,800  men  and  520  guns ;  on 
an  side,  187,000  men  and  7^  Of  these,  there  took 

be  actual   fight— on   the  Frt^.A  ,.  ...ie,  84,050  men  and  398 
.  the  German  aide,  lO'>,200  men  and  028  guns.     Moreover, 
infantry  was  armed  ^  superior  to  that  of  the 

'  1870. 
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Germans  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  disparity  of  nambers.  The 
German  artillery  no  doubt  was  more  numerous  and  better  handled, 
but  General  Sheridan,  who  was  present  and  examined  the  French 
position  next  day,  declared  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little 
damage  it  had  effected.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  foreseen 
by  Colonel  Elsdale,  a  victory  wm  won  by  the  attack  without  any 
unprecedented  numerical  superiority. 

No  doubt  firearms  of  all  sorts  have  greatly  improved  since  1870^ 
and  the  difficulties  of  direction  have  increased  with  the  growth  of 
armiea     But  these  changes,  instead  of  reversing  the  relations  between 
attack  and  defence,  must  have  the  effect  of  handicapping  more  heavilj 
than  before  the  side  which  is  least  prepared,  whose  soldiers  and  oflSoer        g 
are  less  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  complicated  weapons,  and  who 
generals  have  been  less  successful  in  working  out  the  hard  probler 
of  managing  great  numbers. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  Colonel  Elsdale's  analysifi  of  the 
called  '*  moral "  factors.     He  illustrates  the  moral  advantage  of 
attack  by  the  case  of  an  assailant  armed  with  a  gun  against  a  defendi^^r 
with  a  sword.  This  would  be  usually  considered  a  material  advant«^-«. 
The  phrase  *•  moral  advantage  "  in  relation  to  the  attack  is  used  bodo.^- 
times  to  mean  the  initiative,  and  sometimes  to  describe  the  inspirit!  ^xag 
effect  which  the  act  of  attacking  is  said  to  produce  upon  the  troo^ia. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  case  where,  for  some  cause,  not  of  a  matens^ 
kind,  men  are  led  to  neglect  a  palpable  material  advantago  poBBefta<^<3L 
by  the  enemy.     When  a  handful  of  men  attack  a  great  nnmbeTp  o^ 
men  with  swords  rush  upon  men  with  rifles,  they  are  in  possession  c^'^ 
the  "  moral  advantage."     Colonel  Elsdale  refers  to  the  Roman  resjs' 
ance  to  Hannibal,  during  the  period  wbich  has  always  been  connects 
with  the  name  of  Fabiua,  as  an  instance  of  "  the  great  moral  power* 
the  f/e/t'nstir."      But  the   Roman    policy  at  this  time   can  hardly 
called   defensive  in  the  sense  in  which  Colonel   Elsdale  claims  ti^»-  "^ 
balance  of  advantage  for  that  form  of  war.     It  was   a  policy  of  dc— -^ 
fighting  and  of  waiting  to  fight  another  day.     Tliere  are  situations  L^^:^^ 
which  such  a  course  is  the  best  generalship.      But  I  cannot  see  tiu^  *^ 
Hannibars  failure  was  doe  to  the  fact  that  he  attacked,  and  that  tt^-^ 
Romans  defended.     Indeed,  Hannibal's  overthrow  at  Zama  wascoi^-"" 
sequent  upon  the  Romans  taking  the  offensive.. 

In  war,  ae  in  chess,  the  best  player  generally  wins.     But  while  i** 
chess  the  number  of  pieces  and  their  powers  are  fixed  and  eqoil  i^^ 
both  sides,  in  war  their  numbers  and  their  powers  depend  ODOr  ♦I'' 
qualities,  the  resources,  and  the  strength  of  porpoee  of 
engaged.     If  one  side  opens  the  game  with  a  set  of  t* 
an  opponent  having  nothing  but  sixteen  pawns  will  hav 
chance. 

My  apology  for  having  entered  into  this  discus&io' 
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importimce.  A  false  view  of  the  nature  of  defence  must  lead  to  the 
Adoption  of  wrong  measures  of  preparation.  If  Colonel  Elsdale  is 
light.  Great  Britain  is  rendered  safe  hj  the  existence  of  200,000 
imperfectly  trained  and  ill-oflScered  volunteers,  of  whdm  we  constantly 
hear  that  they  are  not  fit  for  the  offensive,  but  quite  good  enough  for 
the  defence  of  positions.  If  my  view  is  sound,  this  trust  in  the 
Volunteers  is  a  national  delusion,  the  forerunner  of  disaster.  I 
beUeve  that  our  national  security  must  be  won,  not  by  defence  upon 
land,  but  by  attack  on  the  sea,  and  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
in  land  warfare  of  the  defensive  should  be  generally  accepted  amongst 
«a,  its  consequence  must  be  the  neglect  of  the  navy,  England's 
peculiar  weapon  for  protection.  Such  neglect,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
lead  straight  and  swift  to  ruin. 

Spenser  WiLKmsoir. 
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IT  is  just  a  handred  and  one  years  since  a  certain  undergradnato 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  by  name  Wordsworth,  took  his 
Bachelor's  Degree  and  went  his  way  into  the  world.     The  studies  of 
the  University  had  not  greatly  attracted  him,  at  least  so  as  to  pnisae 
them  in  the  spirit  that  wins  "  marks  "  and  prodaoes  **  Wranglers." 
*'  William,  yon  may  have  heard,*'  writes  his  sister  to  her  friend,  MisB 
Pollard,  in  June  1791,  **  lost  the  chance  (indeed,  the  certainty)  of  a 
fellowship  by  not  combating  his  inclinations.     He  gave  way  to  his 
natural  dislike  to  study  so  dry  as  many  parts  of  mathematics ;  conse- 
quently could  not  succeed  at  Cambridge.     He  reads  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  but  never  opens  a  mathematical 
book."     And  he  himself  speaks,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  of  his  having 
acquainted  his  uncle  (his  mother's  brother,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cookson)  with 
his  having  given  up   "  all  thoughts  of  a  fellowship.**      Only  in  a 
general  way  did  mathematics,  which  in  the  Procrustean  system  of  the 
then  Cambridge  formed  the  main  occupation  of  the  place,  excite  his 
interest  and  admiration : 

"  Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  rudiments 
Of  geometric  science.     Though  advanced 
In  these  enquiries,  with  regret  I  speak, 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  found 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight ; 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorance  pleased 
With  its  own  struggles,  did  I  meditate 
■        On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 

To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  led, 
Those  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  heads 
Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  man  ; 
From  star  to  star,  from  kindred  sphere  to  sphere, 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

'•  More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I  drew 
A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 
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Of  peirnanent  and  universal  eway, 

And  paramount  belief ;  there,  recognised 

A  tvpe,  for  finite  nature*,  of  the  one 

Supreme  Existence,  the  surpiissin)^  life 

Which — to  the  boundaries  of  space  and  time. 

Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 

Soperior  and  incapable  of  change, 

Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  passion — is, 

And  hath  the  name  of,  God.     TranscnnHent  peace 

And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 

That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth.'' 

Prehuic,  Bk,  vi. 

that  it  was  not  so  much  the  spirit  of  these  great  studies,  as  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  prosecuted,  that  discouraged  him  from 
taking  them  up.  He  felt  then  as  he  felt  and  wrote  some  years  after- 
wards, that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between  Poetry  and  Science. 
I"  Poetry,"  he  ^VTote  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical 
^allads,''  "  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the 
Izopassioued  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science. 
1^  .  .  .  K  the  labours  of  men  of  science  should  ever  create  any  material 
revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions 
which  we  habitually  receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  no  more  than  at 
present ;  he  will  be  feady  to  follow  the  steps  of  science,  not  only  in 
those  general  indirect  effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sen- 
sation into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  science  itself."  Thus,  after  all, 
the  futare  poet's  soul  may  have  found  some  food  and  sustenance  in  the 
Cambridge  atmosphere.  And  his  experience  may  be  of  some  signifi- 
cacce  if  any  one  should  thoroughly  investigate  the  striking  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  chief  poetical  geniuses  from  Spenser  to  Tennyson  have 
been  bred  in  a  university  especially  devoted  to  "exact"  studies. 
Probably  there  are  other  respects  in  which  "Wordsworth's  Cambridge 
life  did  more  for  him  than  he  thought — more,  at  all  events,  than  he 
acknowledges  in  that  careful  analysis  he  gives  in  the  *'  Prelude  "  of  his 
^—development  and  growth,  and  more  than  any  one  of  his  biographers  haa 
^g^et  fully  ascertained.  Still,  it  remains  trne  that  durijog  his  residence 
at  Cambridge  he  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  place,  which,  indeed,  was 
not  then  at  its  best ;  nor  had  the  place  any  very  high  opinion  of  him. 
J3.e  achieved  no  academic  distinction  ;  he  was  **  disturbed  at  times  "  by 


k 


"  a  strangeness  in  the  mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 
Nor  for  that  place  ; " 


and  when  he  had  completed  his  terms  and  ceased  to 


"  frequent  the  college  groves 
And  tributary  walks, " 

K dreamt  that  in  the  crowd  of  Bachelors  that  "went  down" 
ntury  since  was  one  who  would  in  course  of  time  be  ranked; 
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amongst  the  most  famons  of  the  many  famous  sons  of  St.  John's — 
one  who  wouJd  make  an  epoch  in  English  literature. 

In  that  same  year  1791  there  went  "  np  "  to  Jesns  College  of  the 
same   University  one  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  he,  too,  not  ever  to 
take  kindly  to  the  then  academic  ways  and  limits,  though  he  was  a 
classical  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  and  won  a  University 
prize  for  Greek  verse.     Already  a  brilliant  talker,  and,  as  always,  a 
man  of  a  restlessly  active  mind  and  thirsty  for  new  ideas,  he  availed 
himself  much  more  than   did  Wordsworth  of  the  social   advantages 
which  are  one  of  the  moat  precious  benefits  of  a  University  career — I 
mean  the  advantages  of  a  thorougb  interchange   and  comparison  of 
opinions  with    his    contemporaries,    though    indeed    from    the    vciy 
beginning  Coleridge  seems  to   have  shone  rather  in  monologue  than 
dialogue,  and  from  the  beginning  his  companions  seem  to  have  been 
ready  to  sit  and   listen  to  his  wonderful  outpourings.     At  one  time 
pecuniary  and  other  troubles  beset  him,  partly  at  least  due  to  his  own 
thoughtlessness ;   and   he  disappeared,  and   no  one  at  Cambridge  or 
elsewhere  knew  what  had  become  of  him.     Presently  discovered 
his  writing  a  Latin   sentence  (^Eheii  !  quam  in/ortunii  miseiTimuin 
fuisse  felk-em)  on  the   wall   of  a  stable — he   had  enlisted  as  a  lighfl 
dragoon — he  came  back  to  the  University  and  **  kept  "  two  more  terms  r 
hut  as  through  certain  theological  scruples,  which  the  kindly  Maste: 
of  his  college  in  vain  discussed  with  him^  he  could  take  no  degree,  hi 
declined  the  final  examination  ;  and  in  December  1794  his  connection^c'' 
with  Cambridge  finally  ceased.     Nor  in  his  case,  thougb  he  waa  m< 
bighly  thought  of  than  Wordsworth,  waa  there  any  conception  t] 
lie  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  beginners  of  a  new  literary  age. 

Nor,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  if  Cambridge  was 
nnconsciouB  of  the  promise  and  prowess  of  two  such  illustrions  m 
was  the  world  at  large   better-sighted  and  better- informed  as  to  t 
great  movement  that  was  then  in  fact  taking  place.     Works  like  t] 
*'  Pleasures  of  Memory/'  published  in   1791,  Darwin's  "  Loves  of 
Plants  *'  (the  second  part  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden"),  his  *'  Zoonomi 
or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,"  and   "  Physiologia,"  published  respectivefc^^^ — -jj 
in    1791,    1794-6,   and   1799,  and   the  "Pleasures  of    Hope,"  pnl 
lished    in    1799,  might    well  leave    the    impression    that    the 
poetical  paths  were  still  being  trodden.     The  "  Kingdom  of  Hea^ 
we  «\r6  told,  "  cometh  not  with  observation."     And  the  same  may 
said  of  other  spiritual  kingdoms.     The  world  is  slow  to  reoogmae 
new  note  in  poetry  ;   it  is  slow    merely  to   listen  and   attend   to 
The  old  songs  and  the  old  voices  occupy  its  ear,  absorb  its  intei 
monopolise  its  admiration,  and  to  turn  to  new  singers  seems  a  kind 
treason.     It   has  been   said  that  every  new   poet  has  to  make 
audience  for  himself.     Certainly  his  audience  is  likely  to  be  bat 
at  first ;  and  for  a  time  the  people  at  large  doubt  whether  Ibe  i^M. 
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[his  scanty  band  of  hearers  ia  not  a  mere  craze,  or  a  mere  transitory 

lision  or  delusion.    And  indeed,  amidst  a  great  mingling  of  cries  it 

ll aires  some  sensitiveness  to  select  the  one  that  is  best  worth  hear- 

and  which  the  coming  generations  will  hear  with  delight.     It  is 

to  prophesy  after  the  event — to  asanme  the  prophetic  mantle, 

solemnly  re-anoint  and  crown  him  who  is  already  known  to  be 

a  king.     Still,  contemporary  criticism  in  great  periods  is  for 

most  part  a  marvel,  and  the  perusal  of  it  should  certainly  inspire 

i  in  our  day  with  a  profound  humility  and  an  undogmatio  caution. 

Looking  back  to  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  we  nowadays  can 

Bily  discern,  to  a   large  extent  at  least,  the   signs  of  the   times. 

ares  that  reached  no  great  height  as  their  age  saw  them,  have 

ome  colossal  to  ns ;  and,  vice  versd,  some  figures  that  were  then 

DUght  gigantic  have  become  smaller  and   smaller — have  dwindled 

the  puniest  dwarfs.    The  keen  intelligence  of  Coleridge  separated 

from    the     crowd    that    received    Wordsworth's    "  Descriptive 

8,*'  published  in  1 793,  with  indifference  and  neglect.     "  Seldom, 

J«ver,"  he  wrote,  "  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 

[)7e  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  announced."     But  for  many 

[long  year  there  was  no  poet  whom  the  public  and  its  ordinary 

risers  more  carefully  and  contemptuously  ignored  than  Wordsworth. 

ey  became  ecstatic  over   Soott,  and   presently,  when   Sir  Walter 

to  reign  in  poetry  and  ascended   the  throne  of  prose  fiction, 

er  Byron ;  they  gave  Wordsworth  a  frigid  reception  ;  and  yet,  who 

vadays  wonld  compare  in  value  and  in  influence  what  Scott  and 

5yron  have  added  to  our  poetry    with   the  contributions  made  by 

Wordsworth  ?     And  not  only  with  regard  to  men,  but  with  regard  to 

ovements,  is  it  difficult  for  an  age  to  realise  what  is  going  on  in  its 

Rdst.     I  propose  now  to  call  attention  to  some  of   the  tendencies 

ftd   changes  that  were  working  their  way  in  England  in   the  last 

je  of  the  last  century,  and  that  were  profoundly  to  influence  and 

lily  our  literature,  but  which,  at  the  time,  were  scarcely  noticed  or 

ceived. 

Some  of  these  movements  will  be  at  once  indicated  if  we  mention 

ain  other  works  which  came  out  in  the  decade  1791-1800 — vi^. : 

»ry  Wollstonecrafl's  "  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,"  "  The 

[>mance  of  the  Forest,"  "  Descriptive  Sketches,"  Godwin's  "  Political 

Btice,"    Cowper's    "  Miacellaneous    Poems,"    "  Caleb    Williams," 

iysteries  of  Udolpho,"  Southey's  •*  Joan  of  Arc,"  Lewis*  "  Monk," 

w's  "  Poema,"  «*  Camilla,"  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  *•  The  Italian," 

on's  edition  of  "  The  Hecuba,"  Malthus* "  Treatise  on  Population,** 

l.yrical  Ballads,"  "Gebir"  (the  English  version).     Let  us  further 

that  John   Wesley  died  in  1791,   Gibbon  in  1794,  Bums  in 

p6,  Cowper  in  1800;  and  that  Shelley  wag  bom  in  1792,  Keats  in 

96,  Macaulay  in  ISOO;  and  we  see  clearly  enough  that  the  last 
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ten  years  of  the    last   centnry   were  in  a  special  sense,  so  far 
literatnre  is  concerned,  a  time  of  transition — a  time   in   which  old 
things  were  passing  away,  and  all  things  were  becoming  new— a  time 
of  death  and  a  time  of  birth. 

The  impulses  and  energies  which  I  propose  to  specify,  as  in  an 
effective  way  acting  upon  that  decade,  and  co-operating  with  each 
other  and  with  other  causes  to  produce  re«ultB  so  noticeable  and » 
fiar-reaching,  are  these :  the  great  intellectual  vigour  and  brilliancy  of 
Germany ;  the  deepened  influence  of  Greek  literature  and  art ;  the 
revived  study  and  appreciation  of  our  own  older  poetry ;  the  growing 
powers  of  the  democratic  movement ;  and,  lastly,  the  new  cult  of 
Nature,  so  to  speak — that  is,  the  new  enthusiasm  with  which  men 
regarded  the  external  world,  and  what  we  call  natural  scenery. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  many  traces  of  these  tendencies  and  movementB 
can  be  recognised  in   the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Influences  that  so  deeply  penetrate  and  pervade  the  mind  of  an  agf 
cannot  be  sudden  and  abrupt  in  their  action.     In  the  case  both  of 
individuals  and  nations  conduct  that  seems  strange  and  surprising, 
seems  so  only  because   our  knowledge   of  their  inner  historjr  is  bo 
limited  and  so  slight.     It  is  in  fact  the  outcome  of  suggestions  and 
aspirations   and    predispositions   that  have    long    been   rendering  it 
probable  and  certain.     It  is    only  because   of  our   ignorance  that 
nothing  happens  but  the  unexpected.     Assuredly,  if  we  were  bettef 
informed,  we  might  rather  say  that  the  unexpectable  ivtver  happens. 
In  literature,  long  before  a  great  revolution  comes  to  pass,  the  murmur 
of  its  coming  may  be  detected,  by  subsequent  students  at  least,  if** 
watch  and  listen  carefully.      And  all  through  the  last  century  we  can 
now  perceive  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  movements  that  did  not  fnlly 
prevail  till  the  end  of  it.     When  its  own  peculiar  idols  were  in  »li 
their  glory,  and  all  men  seemed  bowing  down  on  their  faces  before 
them,  there  were  yet  some  persons  who  dissented  from  the  ©stabliabwl 
worships,  some  who  were  beginning  to  bum  incense  to  other  deities. 
All  great  movements  and  great  men  have  had  their  forerunners,  andthft 
voice  has  been  raised  in  the  desert,  listen  who  would,  proclaiming  that 
the  way  should  b©  prepared.    A  most  remarkable  figure  in  this  respect 
ifl  the  poet  Gray.     Of  course,  he  is  remarkable  also  for  the  ezquisitfr* 
ness  of  some  of  his  own  productions ;  but  he  has  for  the  student 
literature  a  very  particular  interest  as  having  in  many  ways  antici] 
the  tastes  and  the  devotions  of  a  subsequent  age.     It  is  quite  cnrioos 
notice  how  powerfully  he  was  affected  by  four  at  least  of  the  movements 
we  have  specified  long  before  the  dawning  of  their  day  of  triumph. 
He  was  a  keen  and  eager  Greek  scholar.    "  I  have  read  Pausanias 
Athenaeas  all  through,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  and  -^schyi 
again.     I  am  now  in  Pindar  and  Lysias,  for  I  take  verse  and 
together,  like  bread  and  cheese."     The  "  Anthologia  Gneca  ** 
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hifl  favourite  books.  His  atbockment  to  older  English  literature 
&  another  of  his  special  distinctions  ;  yet  another  was  his  fine 
>preciation  of  media3val  architecture.  His  famous  "  Elegy,"  what  is 
but  an  expression  of  profound  sympathy  with  *•  the  rude  forefathers 
'the  hamlet"?  He  felt  the  beauty  of  the  English  lakes  a  generation 
ifore  the  great  hierophant  of  them  settled  at  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere. 
nd,  though  the  said  hierophant  had  his  quarrel  with  Gray,  and 
toaght  that  his  language  was  often  unintelligible,  yet  scarcely  he 
mself  could  have  written  of  a  sunrise  with  a  faithfuUer  observation 
id  a  more  genuine  feeling  than  Gray  describes  what  be  saw  on©  day- 
eak. 

'•  I  must  not  close  iny  letter  [he  writes  to  his  friend  Nicolls,  in  Nov.  17G4] 
ithout  giving  you  one  principal  event  of  my  history,  which  was  that  (in 
course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  ono  morning  before  live  o'clock,  the 
Don  shining  through  a  dark  and  mii^ty  autumiuil  air,  and  got  to  the  sea- 
ast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark 
ipours  open  gradually  to  right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
ioky  wreaths,  and  the  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in  upon  the  sands),  first 
litening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold  and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  (before 
cuii  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole 
[6,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on 
hper,  yet  I  shall  remember  it  an  l«ing  as  tlie  sun,  or  at  lea^t  as  long  as  I 
idure.     I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before ;  I  hardly  believe 

And  before  Gray  there  was  Thomson,  some  at  least  of  whose  lines, 
>  know,  clung  to  the  memory  Of  Wordsworth  : 

"  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  yon  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  .sky 
Through  whicli  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face  ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  eonatfint  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawnH  by  living  stream  at  eve  ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  liner  fibres  brace. 
And  1  their  toys  to  the  gjeat  children  leave  ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue  nought  can  me  bereave." 


whatever  forerunners  there  may  have  been  of  the  great  move- 
(nts  we  are  considering,  it  was  certainly  not  till  about  the  close  of 
^  century  that  they  began  to  produce  their  full  effect. 


To  turn  to  them  briefly  one  by  one :  The  dominant  foreign 
Auence  on  our  literature  through  the  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 
tury  was  certainly  French.  By  this  declaration  is  not  at  all  meant 
At  we  did  nothing  but  ape  and  imitate  the  French  classics,  though 
ey  were  translated  or  in  some  way  reprodnced  often  enough.   What 

meant  is  that  the  direction  and  the  tone  of  our  literature  were  to  a 
Ige  ejctent  imparted  by  France,  then,  and  just  before   then,  at  the 
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height  of  its  literary  glory.  Pope's  work  is  thoroughly  his  own,  and 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  anybody  else,  at  home  or  abroad  j 
but  iti  many  respects  that  work  would  have  been  different,  had  not 
Boileau,  for  instance,  preceded  him.  And  so  elsewhere  we  see  deeply 
impressed  the  influence  of  Racine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  Hence  the 
aomewhat  extravagant  outburst  of  Keats  in  his  lines  entitled  *' Sleep 
and  Poetry,"  when  he  denounces  the  last  century  versifiers  as  an 

"  lU-fated,  impious  race, 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  [Apollo  himself]  to  his  face, 
And  did  not  know  it.    No,  they  went  about, 
HoldJDg  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out, 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  lar^e 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  I  " 

Among  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  literary  history  are  the 
revival  of  the  German  spirit  some  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and 
the  supersession  by  it  of  this  French  leadership.  The  German  genius 
had  slept  so  deeply  and  so  long  that  the  world  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  no  good  poetical  thing  could  come  from  it ;  and  when 
it  began  to  wake  and  speak  again,  its  voice  was  heard  with  incredality 
not  nnmixed  with  contempt.  No  one  imagined  that  a  country  so  long 
a  proverb  for  literary  inferiority  and  dulness  was  about  to  take  the 
foremost  place  in  the  world  of  literature  and  science  and  learning. 
*'  The  taste  for  what  is  German  will  pass  away  like  the  taste  for  coffee, " 
cried  a  French  wit,  with  curious  infelicity.  How  this  resurrection 
came  about  would  be  a  fascinating  subject  to  discuss,  if  the  space  at 
our  disposal  permitted.  It  would  be  specially  interesting  to  dwell 
upon  the  part  that  England  played  in  its  accomplishment- — upon 
the  infloence  on  Germany  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Kichardscn, 
Goldsmith,  Percy*s  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."  But  just  now  wc 
have  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  great  fact  that  it  was  aocom- 
plished.  and  that  whatever  Germany  owed  to  us  at  that  time  of  its 
BO  splendid  regeneration,  it  repaid  us,  and  still  repays  us,  "  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together,  and  rnnning  over.'*  The 
German  impulse  harmonised  with  impulses  that  were  already  per- 
meating England,  and  to  these  it  gave  a  stronger  force  and  more 
successful  action. 

The  influence  of  Germany  clearly  exhibits  itself  in  the  works  of 
Coleridge,  Scott,  Shelley,  Bvron,  not  to  mention  leaser  names.  At 
first  it  does  not  exhibit  itself  at  its  best.  The  plays  of  Kofssebae 
enjoyed  in  England,  as  in  their  native  country,  an  attention  and  * 
popularity  they  were  far  from  deserving ;  and  Schiller  was  more 
thought  of  than  Goethe.  The  "  Robbers"  was  wildly  admired.  Tie 
fiUBoeptible  Coleridge  declares : 

"  I  would  have  wished  to  die, 
If  Ihrouph  the  shiiddrrn  '  r^v'---^^  i  v--.'  ■>f>tiX 
From  the  dark  dungcoi  ■nt, 

That  fearful  voice,  a  fm      > 
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Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !     A  triumphant  shout 
ClAok  Horror  screamed,  and  all  her  poblin  rout, 
Dimioisbed,  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  scene  I 
Ah  !  Bard  tremendous  in  flobiimitr  ! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftjer'mood, 
Wandering  at  eve,  with  finely  frenzied  eye, 
Heiicatb  Korae  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood  I 
Awhile  with  mate  awe  gazing  I  would  brood. 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy." 

od  in  the  preface  to  '*  The  Fall  of  Robespierre  *'  he  states  his  design 
''to  develop  the  chief  characters  "on  a  vast  scale  of  horror."     Well- 
pointed  and  applied  was  Canning's  satirfe  in  "  The  Rovers  " ;   and  the 
pictare  of  the  manacled  Rogers  was  not  without  justification  : 

"  Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  tmtt  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true  , 

Who  studied  with  me  at  tHfe  U- 
niversity  of  GotticgeD. 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

♦'San,  moon,  and  thon  vain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  ; 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water-gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  CJ- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
niversity  of  Gottingen, 
"(During  the  last  rtanza  Rogerit  da.sheii  his  hc>ad  repeatedly  against  the  walls  of 
his  prison,  and  finally  so  hard  as  to  produce  a  visible  contusion.     He  then 
throws  himself  on  the  floor  in  un  agony.    The  curtain  drops,  the  mueic  still 
continuing  to  i^lay  till  it  is  wholly  fallen.)" 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  assign  such  sensationalism  to  a  wholly 
foreign  origin.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  air  of  the  time — in  the  air  of 
England  as  well  as  in  that  of  Germany  ;  only  Germany,  as  it  happened, 
gave  it  the  most  popular  expression,  and  so  a  greater  vogne  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  acquired.  But  these  morbid  excesses  were  soon 
liflcredited,  and  the  healthier  and  purer  influences  of  the  new  intel- 
ctnal  r/jjirne  soon  made  themselves  felt,  Coleridge,  who  had  begun 
to  learn  German  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  in  order  to  read  Wieland'a 
'*  Oberon,^'  and  had  practised  himself  by  the  translation  of  Ivlopstock'a 
*'  Odes,"  "  determined  to  continue  hia  education  in  Germany  itself;  *'* 
and  in  September  1798  sailed  from  Yarmouth  for  Hamburg,  accom- 
panied by  Wordsworth  and  his  sister.  From  his  sojourn  at  Goslar 
the  latter  poet  seems  to  have  derived  no  special  mental  benefit — at 
least,  no  benefit  which  he  might  not  have  gained  anywhere  else.  He 
lived  all  alone,  and  he  was  home-sick  : 

*'  I  travelled  among  unknown  men, 
In  lands  beyond  the  sea ; 
Nor,  England  I  did  I  know  till  then 
What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

"  'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 
Nor  will  1  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time  ;  for  still  I  seem 
To  love  thee  more  and  more." 
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But  to  Coleridge,  his  stay  in  Germany  was  far  from  beiog  a  mere  ^ 
melancholy  dream ;  it  was  a  delightful  reality,  and  he  gathered  a  rich  ^rn 
store  of  new  ideas.  The  writer  that  did  most  for  his  development  at  iz^-.t 
that  time  was  Lesaing.  And  with  that  influence  began  a  new  era  in  .m:^ 
dramatic  criticism. 

"  It  Wiis  Lessiug  [he  writes  in  his  *  Biographia  Litemria,'  p.  275]  who  tirf¥t<::^ .«;,{, 
introduced  the  name  and  t  he  works  of  8hakes]^are  to  the  admiration  of  the^».  ^^ 
(Germans ;  timl  I  should  not  perhaps  go  too  far  if  I  add  that  it  was  Leesiu^^^  ^g 
who  first  proved  to  nil  thinking  men,  even  to  Shakespeare's  own  countrymen  -^crj) 
the  true  nsitiire  of  his  appfU'ent  irregulai-ities.     These,  he  demonsd^ted  Jdzf 
were  deviations  only  from  tlie  accidents  of  the  Cireek  tragedy,  and  from  sucl^"— Jj 
accidents  as  lutug  a  heavy  weight  on  the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  nni      i^ 
rowed  their  flight  within  the  limits  of  wliat  we  may  call  the  heroic  open^^^g,       ^ 
He  proved  that  in  all  the  essentiak  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the  truth  o^rzi^^rf 

nature,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  incomparably  more  coincident  wit ^^  ^H 

the  principles  of  Aristotle  than  the  proiluctions  of  Comeille  and  Racin^«K>, 
notwithstanding  the  boa.sted  regularity  of  the  latter." 

The  influences  on  Scott  of  Goethe's  early  romantic  drama,  and  Kz=>f 
Burger's  ballads,  were  undoubtedly  important.  They  encoarag^^d 
and  strengthened  other  influences  amidst  which  he  had  lived  and  w^^us 
living,  and,  coming  just  at  the  crisis  of  his  life,  had  much  to  do  :5_ii- 
determining  and  shaping  his  literary  career. 

It  would  easily  be  possible  to  illostrate  this  German  dominion  ^3^'^ 
length  and  in  detail.  But  what  is  now  proposed  is  a  general  snrT^^*!^' 
of  the  movements  above  mentioned,  rather  than  a  minute  expositio:*^^* 
And  as  our  time  and  space  are  emphatically  finite,  we  must  pass  ^ira^^ 
briefly  to  consider  the  Greek  influences  on  the  poetic  renascence  of  * 

hundred  years  ago. 


Now,  the  critics  and  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  '^'* 
ever  talking  about  the  classics  j  but,  if  we  observe  their  remarks,  ^^ 
shall  find  for  the  most  part  that  they  mean  the  Latin  classics — tl:»-- 
they  have  little  or  no  real  acquaintance  with  the  Greek.  It  is 
that  Bentley's  life  extends  from  1602  to  1742  ;  but  Bentley  is  t-^*^* 
exception  that  proves — /.«..,  tries — the  rule,  and  that  verifies  it.  Tk^  ^^ 
his  age  believed  that  the  so-called  *'  Epistles  of  Phalaria  **  were  genui^^^^*-  ^^ 
and  that  Bentley  had  the  worse  in  the  controversy  about  them, 
once  writes  down  that  age  as  singularly  innocent  of  Greek  leamii--^  J 
and,  in  fact,  incompetent  to  appreciate  a  real  Greek  scholar.  In  tfl 
respect  Bentley  stands  all  alone,  of  such  lofty  stature  that  his  pu. 
contemporaries  cannot  even  conceive  the  extent  of  his  dimensions, 
is  true  Pope  translated  Homer  ;  but  what  is  there  Homeric,  or  at 
events  how  much  is  there  that  is  un-Homeric,  and  even  anti-Hornet 
in  that  brilliant  performance ! 

To   turn    to    another   accomplished    Augustan.     "  Great  pmia 
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•ys  Maoanlay,*  '^  is  dne  to  the  notes  which  Addison  appended  to 
lS  -version  of  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  '  Metamorphoses/ 
eti  those  notices,  while  they  show  him  to  have  been,  in  his  own 
oxxiain,  an  accomplished  scholar,  show  also  how  confined  that 
oxxiAin  was.  They  are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins, 
^^     Clandifin ;    but   they  contain  not  a   single  illustration  drawn 

^O'xn  the  Greek  poets All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at 

^<^xne  and  Florence  are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them,  "however,  with 
*^*^  reading  one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus,  or  of  the 
^"^"tio  dramatists ;  but  they  brought  to  his  recollection  innumerable 
?^«^88ges  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Statins,  and  Ovid.  The  same  may  be 
*^5.^  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Medals.'  We  are  confident  that  not  a  line  is 
^^'^^ted  from  any  Greek  writer." 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  classical  tragedies  that  were  in  esteem, 
^^Q  find  they  belong  to  the  school  of  Seneca  rather  than  that  of 
Sophocles. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  towards 
tlxe  close  of  the  century  there  arose  a  classicism  bettor  worthy  of  the 
name — that  the  relations  of  Greek  and  Latin  art  and  literature  were 
more  clearly  understood,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  genius 
was  fully  iPelt  and  acknowledged.f  The  truth  of  what  the  most 
competent  Bomans  had  themselves  perceived  and  confessed  came  now 
to  be  accepted.     Says  Horace : 

"  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manti,  versate  diuroa." 

Says  Goethe :  '*  Let  us  study  Molidre,  let  us  study  Shakspeare  ;  but, 
above  all  things,  the  old  Greeks  and  always  the  Greeks."  The 
Germans  lent  splendid  assistance  in  this  Hellenic  revival.  The 
perfection  of  Greek  literary  forms,  and  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
Greek  workmanship,  were  studied  and  appreciated  by  Western  Europe 
as  never  before,  not  even  in  the  period  of  what  is  specially  called  the 
Renaissance.  Nor  was  it  merely  an  artistic  sympathy  that  was  felt. 
It  was  a  sympathy  with  the  independence  and  daring  of  Greek 
thought — a  sympathy  with  the  Greek  passion  for  intellectual  freedom 
and  an  unfettered  spirit,  not  cribbed  and  cabined  and  confined  by 
custom  and  worldliness  and  dogma.  Those  who  strove  to  deliver 
themselves  and  their  age  from  the  yoke  of  mere  conventionality — 
to  set  the  soul  free,  ho  to  speak — drew  their  inspiration  and  their 
strength  largely  from  Attic  sources.  Shelley,  fleeing  from  what  seemed 
to  him  the  oppressive  and  stifling  air  of  England,  promises  his  son 
a  home  in  Italy  or  Greece,  and  from  his  very  childhood  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  history  and  literature : 

.  •  Essays  :  "Addison.'' 

f  Mr.  Pollard's  introduction  to  his  "Odes  from  the  Greek  Dramatists  "  is  well  worth 
reading  in  this  connection. 
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"  We  soon  shall  dwell  hj  the  aiure  sea 
Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 
Or  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  fr|» ; 
And  I  will  teach  thine  infant  toflgue 
To  call  upon  their  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 
Of  Grecian  lore  ;  that  by  such  name 
A  patriot's  birthright  thou  mayat  claim." 

Happily,  so  far  as  these  Greek  studies  were  concerned,  he  might  well 
h&vQ  trained  his  boy  in  England ;  for  England  was  indeed  taking  a 
difitingnished  place  in   their  pursuit.     It  was  in   1793  that  Por3on 
was  appointed   Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,   and  with  Ponon 
begins  a  new  era  in  Greek  scholarship.     By  this  Greek  infinence  oar 
literature  is  widely  and  deeply  penetrated.    It  is  to  be  observed  eveiL 
in  the  work  of  Wordsworth,  a  poet  not  readily  or  commonly  acces-     ^i 
eible  to  literary  stimulations.     What  Landor  says  of  his  **  LaodaDua'^    ^| 
may  perhaps  be  somewhat  hyperbolical,  but  there  is  no  little  trntU    — 
in  it,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  as   coming  from  such  an  accomplisteJ^^ 
Hellenist.     He    pronounces    it    "a   composition   soch  as   Sophoclean** 
might  have  exulted  to  own,  and   a  part  of  which  might  have  beciKa*^ 
heard  with  shouts  of  rapture  in  the  regions  he  describes — the  Elysiui — *Kn 
Fields."  •     But  Shelley  and  Keata  are  those  who  most  profoandl^^  -^5 
and  abundantly  illustrate  the  mighty  power  of  Greece  in  the  perio<^:»*^ 
of  our  last   poetic  revival.     Conceive  their  writings  with  this  powtJi:  ^sr 
withdrawn.      How  deeply  the  genius  of  .^schylus,  Theocritus,  and  Q^     ^'f 
Moschus,  stirred  and   moved  the  genius  of  Shelley  cannot  easily  b»-  ^oe 
over-estimated ;  and  for  Keats,  we  know  indeed  that  it  was  Spense-^^^a 
who  first  woke  in  him  a  poetical   consciousness,  but  it  was  GredC4 
art  that  thrilled  him  through  and  through.      For  Greek  art  came  i:^ 
a  sense  to  abide  amongst  us,  when  in  1816  our  Government  purchase- — =^ 
*'  The  Elgin  Marbles,''  and  these  "  marbles  '*  were  presently  exhibitc 
at  the  British  Museum.     The  ancient  Greek   spirit,  as  embodied  i- 
them,  strangely  moved  the  spirit  of  Keats;  and  other  masterpieces < 
classical  antiquity  profoundly  affected  him.     A  new  sense  of  beaul 
awoke  in  the  bosom  of  this  Londoner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an*  ^ 
a  deep  sympathetic  joy  in  the  eight  of  these  ancient  perfections,    b*^' 
na  recall  his  apostrophe  to  a  Grecian  urn : 

"  O  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  orerwrooght. 
With  f urest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  os  out  of  thoaght 
As  doth  eternity.     Cold  Pastoral ! 
Witen  old  uge  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  slinlt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Thnn  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sayst, 
'  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  '—that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 


•  See  "  Imag:iiiai7  ConversationB  " :  Soothcj  and  Ponoa. 
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-Xid  this  qmckening  and  energic  Greek  inflaence  has  not  throagh- 
^tx^  tie  century  ceased  to  perform  its  divine  ministry.  A  poet  only 
'e<5eiitly  passed  away — one,  I  suppose,  of  what  are  called  '*  Minor 
*oets,"  but  an  exquisite  one — thus  speaks  for  himself  to  a  friend  who 
''"on.dered  how  he  kept  his  soul  alive  in  this  modem  climate  : 

"  Who  prop,  thou  ask'.et,  in  these  bad  ilays,  my  mind  7 

He  much,  the  old  man.  who  clearest  soul'd  of  men, 

Saw  The  Wide  Prospect  and  the  Asian  Fen, 
And  Tmolus  hill  and  Smyrna  bay.  though  blind. 
Much  he,  whose  friendship  I  not  long  since  won, 

That  halting  slave  who  in  Nicopolis 

Tauffht  Arrian  when  Vespasian's  brutal  son 
Clear  a  Rome  of  what  most  shamed  him.     Bnt  be  his 

My  s^pecial  thanks,  whose  eTen-balancc<l  soul 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age 
Buf-iness  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild  ; 

Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole  ; 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage, 

Singer  of  sweet  Colonus,  and  its  child." 


in. 

Bat  we  must  hasten  on,  in  this   most  rapid  survey,  to  notice  the 
"^^vival  of  our  older  literature  some  hundred  years  ago. 

Now,  the  last  century,  admirable  ae  it  was  in  so  many  ways,  and 

^oing  so  much  good  6er\ice  of  which  we  now  reap  the  benefit,  made 

the  mistake  of  prizing  too  highly  its  own  literary  culture  and  its  own 

productions,  and  thinking  far  too  little  of  the  culture  and  productions 

of  preceding  times.      People  often  talked  as  if  English  poetry  began 

with  Waller!     They  made  some  exception,  perhaps,   in   favour    of 

Spenser ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  scarcely  thought  that  our  older 

writers  were  worth   studying,  or  that  the  Middle  Ages  could  have 

any^iiDg  to  offer  them  in  the  way  of  instruction  or  of  delight.     The 

general  attitude  towards  Shakespeare  was   apologetic.     Voltaire  had 

labelled  him  a  "  buffoon,"  and  there  seemed   something  in   it.     Uis 

beat  friends  allowed  he  was  very  "  irregular  ' ;  and  others  spoke  with 

less  reserve.      Hume,  one  of  the  finest  intellects  of  his  day,  describes 

him  as  "  bom  in  a  rude  age,   and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner, 

without  any  instruction  from  the  world  or  from  books,"  and  finally 

pronounces   that  "  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for 

any  time  uphold."     Other  Elizabethans,  except  possibly  Ben  Jonson, 

fared  yet  worse  when  brought  before  such  tribunals.     Our  still  older 

poetry  was  as  good  as  unknown.      As  to  Chaucer,  nothing  more  need 

be  said,  for  nothing  more  significant  could  be  said,  than  that  Dryden 

and  Pope's  versions  of  certain  pieces  of  his  were  currently  accepted — 

veraionB  that  should  be  assiduously. read   by  any  one  who  wishes  to 

remain  really  ignorant  of  the  great   Plantagenet  poet.     That  there 

could  be  poetry  of  any  high   quality  in  Anglo-Saxon — anything  of 

\ngour  and  power,  and  having  in  it  some  flashes  of  Homeric  fire — ^this 

had  not  yet  entered  into  men's  heads  to  conceive. 

?0L.  LXIL  2  P 
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Some  hundred  years  ago  a  complete  and  a  blessed  chango  took  pli 
in  this  respect.  The  past,  and  the  poetry  of  the  past,  began  to  excil 
interest  and  command  attention.  The  national  mind  refreshed  itse 
by  a  perusal  of  the  native  masterpieces  of  previous  periods, 
way  for  this  revival  had  been  happily  prepared  by  Percy's  "  Reliqu« 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  and  the  writings  of  the  Wartons,  ai 
the  scholarship  of  Tyrwhitt.  And  at  last  men  turned  with  enthuai) 
to  the  Elizabethan  literature  and  to  the  Middle  Ages,  both  early 
late.  The  result  is  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Scott,  of  Colerid^ 
of  Keats,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  greater  names.  These  geniuE 
delighted  to  wander  amidst  the  fields  of  mediieval  thought  and  feeli' 
that  were  in  their  time  reopened,  and  to  make  others  share  th^ 
delight.  The  contrasts  with  modem  ideas,  and  the  strange  likeness 
to  them,  were  a  perpetual  fascination.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  fc.'^— »f 
present  had  much  to  learn  from  the  past,  and  that  the  attitudd  -^di 
pity  and  condescension  towards  it  was  by  no  means  just  or  w 
Astonishing  and  incredible  as  it  might  seem,  the  Middle  Ages,  ho 
ever  imperfect  their  civilisation  in  some  respects,  were  not  a  lae^ire 
wilderness  of  barbarism,  but  a  time  of  splendid  visions  and  inspi^r^x- 
tions — of  **  fine  intelligence,"  that  could  worthily  express  and  embody 
itself.  Have  any  centuries  left  behind  thera  more  magnificent  morm.^- 
ments  than  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  that  are  yet  one  of  tte 
supreme  glories  of  our  land  ?  What  are  they  but  noble  poems  io 
stone,  the  epics  of  architecture,  petrifactions  of  beauty — 

"  Thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  boru  for  immortality  1  *' 

It  was  strange  indeed  that  men's  eyes  should  have  been  so  lOBig  bi-i-XJ': 
to  art-work  so  exquisite;  but  at  last  they  saw  it,  and  more  and  more  fa^  I(^ 
realised  its  incomparable  excellence.      How  deeply  Scott  felt  the  sp^'i' 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  Wordsworth   that  of  King's  College  Chap^^- 
each  poet,  in  this  respect  as  in   others,  a  minister  of  *'  the  CJotfa-^ 
Revival ! "     And  how  fitly  does  Sir  Walter  lie  in  bis  last  long  al***!* 
amid  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  !     Once  more  men  delighted  to  enter  t2»* 
land  of   Romance,  and  marvel  at  its  so  long-forgotten  flowers,  n^" 
listen  txy  the  sweet  weird  songs  that  filled  the  air  of  it. 


IV. 

Th*^  fourth  movement  I  wish  briefly  to  point  out  is  the  democratic, 
using  the  term  in  the  widest  sense.  The  poetry  of  Pope  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  people  at  large.  It  is  busy  with  lords  tiul 
ladies,  with  wits  and  litterateurs.  But  a  profound  social  change  wu 
slowly  accomplishing  itself,  even  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ;  and 
this  soon  began  to  have  some  representation  in  literature.     The  old 
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eaccluaiveness  gradaally  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  broader 

conception  of  society,  inspired  by  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  a 

mox-o    comprehensive    humanity.       It    was  a   bold    innovation  that 

Ri-cliardfion  should  adopt  a  servant-girl  for  a  heroine ;  bat  he  suffi- 

cltsntily   acknowledges   the   old   r^givie   when   he    rewards  his    sadly 

pensecuted  Pamela  with  the  hand  of  the  worthless  nobleman  who  has 

done    bis  worst  to  effect  her  ruin.     By  the  end  of  the  century  no 

write'i-  who  was  up  to  date,  so  to  speak — i.t.,  who  really  understood 

the  spirit  of  the   age   and  wrote  under  its  characteristic  dictates — 

wotild  have  thought  such  a  finale  became  the  situation.     No  doubt 

this  expression  of  sympathy  was  often  marred  by  what  was  ill-judged 

^ad  foolish  and  grotesque ;  and  Canning's  ridicidous   picture  of  the 

pWlanthropist  who  thinks  that  a  needy  knife-grinder  must  necessarily 

»i*Ve  been,  or  be,  wholly  the  victim  of  some  proud  oppressor,  and  not 

*t  all  the  victim  of  himself,  had  its  truth  and  value  when  he  drew  it. 

out  on  the  whole  this  movement  was  truly  human  and  humanising., 

-^t   "«**as  good  for  the  mind,  and    it   was   good   for  the  soul,  that  their 

horizons  should  be  widened.      The  poetic  area  was  immensely  increased, 

■^  iiew  world,  indeed,  was  discovered  and  traversed  and  annexed.     It 

^*«  finely  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he  spoke  to  every  man  as  if 

J*®   ^ere  his  blood-relation.      And  not  other  is  the  spirit  that  passed 

^*i^  literature   in   the   great  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  when, 

^^     a  most  important  sense,  if  I  may  so  use  St.  Paul's  phrase,  not 

J^^t:liout  blood  in  France  itself,  the  members   of  each  nation  were  all 

^^ptised  into  one  body,"  whether  they  were  bond  or  free.     Of  this 

*^*^*^le  extension  of  its  interests  literature  furnishes  us  with  copious 

^^^tiiple^.      Perhaps  more  than  any  other  poet,  Wordsworth,  however 

*^^  Hated — and  not  surprisingly — he  became  from  the  Uevolutionarj' 

^^"Vement,  taught  men  a  more  catholic  affection  for  their  kind — that 

^**     fellow-creatures  were  to  be    regarded  with  interest  and  respect ; 

^^   least  that  rank  and  position  should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolise 

'^^X^ect  and  interest;    that  amongst  the   poorest  and  the  humblest 

^^y  be   found   characters   of    genuine    worth,   that  deserve  an  un- 

^^t*T>niaing.  a  kindly,  and  even  a  reverent  consideration.     Nowadays 

^hese  statements  sound  like  vapid  comraonplacea  ;  but  it  was  not  always 

1^*  «ind  even  now  they  often  need  reinforcement.    The  commonest  cir- 
^^atances  and  things,  and  persons  of  the  least  outward   note  and 
^^Slinction,  moving  in  the  most  ordinary  environment—around  and 
^  these  Wordsworth  threw  a  new  light,  and  made  visible  and  clear 
^Jeir  hitherto  scarcely  recognised  attractions : 


"  O  reader,  bad  you  in  Tour  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  tboaght  can  bring, 
0  gt'Dtltt  reader !  yoa  will  flud 
A  tale  in  every thiog." 


,  Ot  the  poet  he  asserts 
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•'  In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  hijs  own  heart." 

It  was  a  lesson  which  Wordsworth  himself  had  bad  to  learn— a 
revelation  that  had  come  to  him  after  and  amidst  some  bitter  ex* 
periences,  Eqnable  and  calm  as  were  his  mood  and  temper  wheo  we 
knew  him  best,  that  peace  had  not  been  attained  withoat  eflFort,  and 
till  after  a  severe  convulsion.  There  was  a  certain  dark  hour  of  his 
life  when  despair  nearly  overpowered  him — despair  of  mankind  and 
of  the  world's  future.  The  horrid  orgies  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  forgot  its  own  prime  principles  and  lost  all  self-oontrol, 
profoundly  depressed  and  saddened  one  who  from  the  first  had  hailed 
that  movement  as  the  beginning  of  a  better  time : 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  yonng  was  very  heaven," 

Till  t»93  he  thooght  that  the  best  dreams  of  the  best  friends  af 
humanity  were  about  to  be  realised.      Then  there  befell,  as  it  seemet^  • 
a  frightful  reverse.     And  Wordsworth's  soul  well-nigh  died  witlit*^ 
him  ;  and  for  some  months  his  spiritual  condition  was  highly  critic*^^ 
He   was   tempted   to  turn  cynic  and  satirist.     The  influences  th^^*^ 
saved  him  from   such  perdition,  and  so  saved  and  secured  for  oc^** 
literature  on©  of  its  moat  purifying  and  strengthening  forces,  a»         ' 
very  interesting  study  ;  but  only  one  of  them  can  now  be  mentioned 
viz.,  that  happily  he  was  led  from  the  observation  of  men  in  mi 
to  the  observation  of  men  as  individuals.      The  Parisian  mob,  with  ii^^  " 
wild  excesses,  was  no  edifying  spectacle.      And  oflen  it  happens  tli^^** 
mexi  in  large  bodies  seem  to  be  guided,  not  by  their  collective  wiadoo^f^^ 
but    by    their    collective    folly — that   not    common    sense   seems  t^^ 
dominate,  but  common  nonsense,  and  the  human  race  is  not  shown  c^ 
its   best,  but  at   its   worst.     For   a  mass  of  men  is  not  merely  ^^^| 
accumulation  of  individuals ;   a   certain  new  element    is   introduce*"^* 
through   the  very  accumulation,  and  each  individual   is  not  ^'s.ii/:(^ 
himself,  but  in  becoming  part  of  a  large  conglomeration  he  is  modifie*^^ 
and  shaped,  and  to  a  certain  degree  transformed.      And  when  corr — ^ 
glomerations  take   a   bad   turn,  then   man    appears  but   a  wild 
hopeless  animal.     Now,  to  Wordsworth,  the  human  herd,  as  he  saw 
had  ceased  to  give  comfort  and  pleasm-e.     And  he  was  moved  to  d 
of  the  Republic.     But  happily  for  him,  he   found  in  the  individi 
what  he  so  sadly  missed  in  the  mob,  and  so  he  recovered  his  faitli 
his  kind.     A  passage  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Fox,  tlie  famous  statcfims 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  this  connection  : 

'*  Necessitated  as  you  have  been,  from  your  public  wtuation,  to  hare 
to  do  with  men  in  lx>dies  and  in  classcj*,  and,  accordingly,  to  con 
them  in  that  relation,  it  has  been  your 
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'been  prevented  from  looking  upon  them  as  individuals,  and  that  you  have 
lickl^it^ually  left  your  heart  open  to  be  influenced  by  them  in  that  capacity. 
XhuLs  habit  [he  adds]  cannot  but  have  made  you  dear  to  poets ;  and  I  am 
siiz*^  that  if,  since  your  first  entrance  into  public  life,  there  has  been  a  single 
trr&e  poet  living  in  England,  he  must  have  loved  you." 

JCt/  was  Wordsworth's  good  fortune  to  nnmber  amongst  his  intimate 
£riezkds  some  persons  of  singularly  fine  and  excellent  disposition  and 
^^xilos ;  and  their  society  was  an  infinite  blessing  to  him  always,  bat 
especially  at  this  time,  when  his  heart  was  so  depressed  within  him. 
Noti  less  fortunate  was  he  in  discovering  amongst  the  peasantry  that 
liv^^  round  his  humble  home  a  real  dignity  of  character,  a  true  manli- 
nnnn,  a  natural  nobility.  Like  the  Shepherd-lord  in  his  own  exqnisite 
poem, 

"Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie ; " 


i.d  l>y  the  intimate  knowledge  he  acquired  of  his  hnmble  neighbours 

of    their  trials  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  were  borne — of 

t>b^i]r  principles  and  their  ambitions  and  their  ideals — he  was  inspired 
"witli.  a  genuine  admiration  for  lives  so  simple,  so  unexacting,  so  brave. 
Axid  lie  was  content  to  celebrate  them,  and  the  troubles  and  the  defeats 
*i^d     -the  victories  that  darkened  or  brightened  those  unostentatious 

*'  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Sntfioes  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

"  The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

"  These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 
To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  7 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  pr6spect  find, 
May  find,  or  there  create  ? 

••  A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wfeld  ; 

What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  7 
Repentance  is  a  tender  Sprite ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 

'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear." 

In  the  older  poetry  we  are  introduced  to  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
^^d  other  rustics,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
^^en  thinly  disguised,  provided  with  dainty  crooks  and  fine-spun 
^louses  from  the  stores  of  the  costumier.  Bat  now  we  have  before 
^^^  the  real  thing — the  bond-fide  milkmaid,  the  dalesman  who 

"  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mist?, 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him  on  the  height.o," 
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the  Female  Yf^ant,  the  Pedlar,  the  Old  Huntsman,  the   Leech- 
gatherer  on  the  Moor. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  more  fully  this  democratic  movement 
in  literature,  and  from  the  writings  of  other  poets  besides  Wordsworth 
— e.g.,  of  Scott,  of  Campbell,  of  Coleridge,  of  Shelley;  but  we  must 
now  quickly  glance  at  the  fifth  and  last  movement  which  we  have 
specified  as  marking  and  directing  the  literary  era  that  now  concerns 
us. 

V. 

A  very  striking  difference  between  this  century  and  the  last 
is  presented  to  us,  if  we  notice  the  attitudes  of  the  two  peiiods 
towards  external  nature — towards  natural  scenery  in  its  most 
ordinary,  and  yet  more  noticeably  in  its  wilder  and  grander  forms. 
Very  generally  in  the  time  of  Pope,  and  by  the  school  of 
Pope,  natural  phenomena  were  described  without  any  real  know- 
ledge of  them,  the  eye  of  the  describer  not  upon  the  object, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Wordsworth's  which  is  often  cited  nowadays  as 
invented  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  indeed,  borrowed  it  from 
Wordsworth.  There  was  little  pure  delight  in  nature  and  the  things 
of  nature.  There  was,  indeed,  some  interest  in  nature  when  dnly 
tricked  out  and  arranged  in  a  certain  fashion ;  but  nature,  not  arti- 
ficially readjusted  and  so  made  presentable,  had  comparatively  few 
friends.  The  taste  for  mountains  had  not  yet  arisen.  Not  a  word  is 
said  in  praise  of  those  ^'  great  creatures  of  God."  *'  Our  earliest 
travellers — Ray,  the  naturalist,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age; 
Bishop  Burnet  and  others  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  or  lived  some 
time  in  Switzerland — are  silent  upon  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  those 
regions ;  and  Burnet  even  uses  these  words,  speaking  of  the  Grisons : 
'  When  they  have  made  up  estates  elsewhere,  they  are  glad  to  leave 
Italy  and  the  best  parts  of  Grermany,  and  to  come  and  live  among 
those  mountains,  of  which  the  very  sight  is  enough  to  fill  a  man  with 
horror.'  The  accomplished  Evelyn,  giving  an  account  of  his  journey 
from  Italy  through  the  Alps,  dilates  upon  the  terrible,  the  melancholy, 
and  the  uncomfortable ;  but  till  he  comes  to  the  fruitful  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  not  a  syllable  of  praise  or  delight."*  In 
Defoe's  "Tour  through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,"  continued 
by  Richardson,  and  by  "  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
world"  (seventh  edition,  1769),  the  favourite  adjective — the  conslans 
cpithcton — for  the  mountains  is  "  frightful."  Westmoreland  is  spoken 
of  as  **  a  country  eminent  only  for  being  the  wildest,  most  barren,  and 
frightful  of  any  that  I  have  passed  over  in  Eugland  or  in  Wales." 
Elsewhere  we  read  :  "  But  notwithstanding  the  terrible  aspect  of  the 
hills,  when  we  had  passed  by  Kendal  and  descended  from  the  fiight- 

*  Wordsworth's  "  Prose  Works,"  iL  827. 
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fill  mountains,  the  flat  country  began  to  sliow  itself;  and  we  soon 
fmmd  the  north  and  north-east  part  of  the  country  to  be  pleasant, 
rich,  fruitful,  and,  if  compared  to  the  other  part,  may  be  said  to 
be  populous."  •  In  another  passage  we  are  informed  that  the  writer 
and  his  companion  or  companions  did  "  not  think  it  worth  our  while 
to  go  among  the  hills  and  cliffs  and  rocks  and  terrible  precipices 
of  the  Stanmore  district,  in  the  North  Riding." 

Since  such  views  were  current,  what  a  revolution  in  taste  has  come 

about !     How   complete  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the  poetry  of 

Wordsworth,  of  Scxttt,  of  Byron  !     The  very  regions  which  the  typical 

■eighteenth-century  man  carefully  avoided,  so  far   as   he   could,    his 

emcceesor  began  to  visit  and  frequent  with  enthusiasm.      A  new  sense 

of  natural   beauty  developed   itself.     Landscapes  that   once  excited 

only  horror  were  now  gazed   upon  with  awe,    but   also  with  delight. 

The  solitudes  once  thought  so  forbidding   and  so  gloomy,  were  hailed 

as  homes  of  refreshment  and  peace  for  the  weary  spirit.      A  veil  was 

vrithdrawn  from  the  face  of  Nature,  and  she  showed  herself  in  all  her 

'loveliness  and  in  all  her  majesty.      No  wonder  if  those  who  so  beheld 

•her  were  fascinated  by  her   charms.     The  beauty  of  the   earth  had 

never  been  so  keenly  realised,  and  it   became   a  mighty  influence. 

Things  that  lay  all  round,  and  of  which  little  heed  had  been  taken, 

-were  now  discerned  to  be  gems  of  price.     One  might  almost  say  that 

men  seemed  now  to  see  for  the   first  time,  or  to  see   with  a  new 

* -clearness  and  appreciation,  everything  that  God  had  made,  and  "  behold 

it  was  very  good."     The  visible  world  was  crowned  "with  a  new  glory, 

-and  drew  men's  eyes  and  thoughts  towards  it  with  a  fresh  attraction 

4&nd  a  new-bom  ardour  : 

"  The  sonndiuj?  cataract 

Haunted  tne  like  a  position  ;  tlie  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite  ;  a  feeling,  and  r  love, 

That  had  no  neeil  of  a" remoter  charm, 

IJy  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

And,  in  Wordsworth's  mind  at  least,  this  delight  in  the  mere 
external  form  was  followed  by  a  yet  deeper  delight  in  what  seemed  to 
lie  beneath  or  within  it,  and  be  expressed  by  it : 

'*  For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  henring  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  mu&ic  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Wlioso  dwelling  is  the  light,  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 


-   Defoe'a  "  Tour."  &c.  iii.  304. 
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And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  1  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods, 
And  mountojna  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eyo  and  ear— both  what  they  bait  create, 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleaded  to  recognise 
In  Natiire  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  pnrest  thoughts,  the  nar&Oi 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul, 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

And  Buch  a  recognition  of  Natnro  and  her  sway — such  a  worship  of 
Nature— is  perpetaally  ottered  in  the  poetry  of  Wordswrorth,  **  of 
Nature's  inmost  shrine  ....  the  priest."  Thus,  to  quote  J  the 
whole  of  the  fine   stanza  of  which  I   have   already  in  another  oon- 

nection  quoted  the  first  line : 

"  Love  had  ho  foond  in  hots  where  poor  men  lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  t»een  woods  and  rills, 
Tlie  silence  that  is  in  the  aturry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

Or,  again,  in  the  well-known  lines  called  '•  The  Tables  Turned,"  wh^v"' 
he  disparages  book-learning  by  the  side  of  Nature's  lessons  for  those 
who  know  how  to  receive  them  : 

"  Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  ; 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music  I    On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  iu  it. 

*'  And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  I 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  prnachcr  ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

"  She  has  &  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
SpoDtaneoos  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

•*  One  irapulge  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can*' 

Of  such  teachings  that  to  most  ears  were  inarticulate  and  obscure, 
Wordsworth  was  ordained  the  interpreter ;  and  if  at  times,  like 
priests  in  other  temples,  he  was  excessive  in  his  commentaries,  yet 
not  easily  can  be  overrated  the  service  he  performed  for  his  day  and 
generation,  and  for  days  and  generations  to  come,  in  making  men  feel 
— not  only  see,  but  /ft'/ — the  beauties  of  the  material  world  in  which  we 
live ;  not  only  of  its  rarer  and  grander  sights  and  shows,  but  of  its 
every-day  and  common  phenomena.  To  "  see  nothing  in  Nature  that 
is  ours,"  and  to  give  "  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon,"  that,  he  tanght 
OS,  is  a  sorry  condition,  and  this  a  miserable  surrender.  He  taught 
us  that   life   has  ceased   to  be  worth  living  when  we  find  ourselTM 
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'mthont  any  reeponsive  emotion  in  the  presence  of  what  is  lovely  and 
divine,  however  common  the  spectacle  of  it ;  when  a  thing  of  beauty 
ceases  to  be  a  **  joy  for  ever." 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  zaisbow  in  the  skj : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die!" 

Other  illustrations  of  this  change  in  the  general  attitude  towards 
Nature  might  be  brought  forward  in  abundance  from  other  contemporary 
authors ;  but  this  rapid  survey  must  now  be  concluded.  I  trust  that  I 
have  made  distinct  some  at  least  of  the  influences  that  effected  such  a 
wonderful  transformation  in  our  literature  nearly  a  century  ago; 
influences  whose  force  is  not  yet  spent,  but  is  still  active  and 
beneficent. 

John  W.  Hales. 


THE  STRATEGIC  VALUE  OF  EGYPT.* 


THE  Egyptian  question  has  of  recent  years  come  much  to  the  firont, 
and  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  centre  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  With  the  name  Egypt  two  other  names  have  always 
been  closely  linked,  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  to  them  must  now 
be  added  a  third,  the  Suez  Canal,  which  presents  by  the  side  of  the 
ancient,  mysterious  river  a  unique  marvel  of  modem  art.  For  centaries 
Egypt  appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  the  range  of  European  politics 
altogether,  but  it  has  during  the  last  generation  regained  a  leading 
place  as  of  old,  and  almost  forms  to-day  the  centre  of  the  whole 
Eastern  question.  In  order  to  elucidate  this  question,  and  especially 
the  strategical  importance  of  Egypt  in  connection  with  it,  it  will  be 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  describe  very  briefly  the  geographical  features 
of  the  country,  which  not  only  constitute  a  strong  natural  defence 
for  herself,  but  afford  a  firm  basis  for  pushing  forward  offensive 
operations  in  almost  every  direction  of  the  compass.  By  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  relations  of  the  Red  Sea  to  its  western 
coast  have  become  so  intimate,  and  the  strategical  importance  of  the 
sea  is  joined  so  closely  with  the  strategical  importance  of  the  land,  and 
vice  versdy  that  in  future  neither  can  be  considered  separately.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  after  describing  the  individual  strat^cal 
factors,  to  put  them  together  into  one  large  strategical  picture. 

By  situation  almost  isolated,  Egypt  nevertheless  appears  in  the 
order  of  events  to  be  placed  geographically  as  if  it  belonged  not  to 
itself  alone,  but  to  the  whole  world.  It  has  always  been  the  centre 
of  great  movements  among  the  nations,  in  which  its  own  inhabitants, 
in  spite  of  their  peculiarities,  or  else  its  foreign  rulers,  have  been  either 
actively  or  passively  involved. 

♦  ride  "  Map  of  the  Lands  of  the  Nile."    By  Prof.  H.  Kiepert.      Berlin;  Dietrich 
Beimer. 


The  long  stretch  of  country,  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  may  be  compai'ed  to  an  island,  for  it  is  environed  only  by 
sea  boundaries.  The  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  strike  against 
its  northern  coast  and  press  up  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  while  to  the 
west,  where  the  Pyramids  support  the  horizon,  we  find  the  Libyan 
desert,  the  sea  without  water,  with  its  plains  of  sand  and  stones,  its 
hot  bat  pure  air,  a  wide  dreadful  solitude,  expressing  in  its  whole 
nature  and  being  a  gigantic  mystery.  The  sight  of  it,  like  the 
sight  of  the  oce^n,  assists  our  idea  of  infinity,  while  its  immobility 
gives  this  idea  an  aspect  of  terror.  On  the  south,  a  broad, 
arid  belt  of  steppes,  very  poor  in  vegetation,  and  fed  only  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  stretches  from  this  measureless  waste  to 
the  Red  Sea,  crossing  the  country  of  Nubia,  and  dividing  it  from 
Egypt.  Finally,  in  the  north-east,  beyond  the  thin  line  of  the  Suez 
Caaal,  lies  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which  in  the  north  is  not  so  mach 
a  steppe  with  a  gloomy  though  not  quite  charmless  vegetation,  as 
a  perfectly  sterile  desert.  And  this  peninsula  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  world-altar  from  which  God  gave  his  laws  to  Moses. 

Between  such  frontiers  lies  the  oasis  Egypt.  We  shall  now  con- 
eider  the  value  of  these  frontiers  from  a  military  standpoint,  and  then 
pass  on  to  the  Suez  Canal  in  connection  with  the  lied  Sea. 

Old  Alexandria,  whose  name  strikes  powerfully  upon  the  ear, 
•lies  not  far  west  from  the  great  left  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
]ia8  magic  to  call  up  a  brilliant  moving  world  before  our  vision. 
***Her©,"  cried  the  Macedonian  hero,  "shall  my  ciiy  stand,  a  city 
znighty  and  renowned  above  all.  As  my  cloak  lies  there  on 
the  sand,  so  shall  she  spread  herself  over  the  sea,  my  precious 
Alexandria.  Out  of  the  sea  shall  she  rise  to  life,  glittering  like 
the  foam-born  Aphrodite,  and  to  the  coming  generations  of  men 
aHall  she  announce  my  glory,  the  glory  of  the  world-conquering 
Alexander."  And  with  strategical  penetration,  the  son  of  Philip  chose 
±he  right  spot,  for  if  Egypt  is  to  open  on  the  Mediterranean,  then 
the  haven  of  Alexandria,  to  the  west  of  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  is  nn- 
■cpiestiouably  the  most  advantageous  place  on  the  whole  north  African 
-ooast  from  Carthage  to  the  old  Pelusium,  and  it  can  accommodate  the 
whole  cx)mbined  fleets  of  Europe.  If,  in  July  1882,  the  demon  of 
deetrnction  swept  over  the  ancient  and  splendid  city,  and  the  British 
plated  oolossuses,  rocking  in  the  deep,  hurled  death  and  destruction 
on  fort  and  town,  it  will  be  protected  from  a  similar  calamity  in  the 
fotare  as  long  as  the  English  war  squadron  lies  in  readiness  hard  by, 
and  English  guns  defend  the  forts.  Alexandria  is  the  focus  of  the 
north  coast,  and  besides  it  Port  Said  alone,  at  the  northern  entrance  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  has  any  strategical  importance. 

The  pide  of  Egypt  best  secured  from  a  military  point  of  view  is 
wc'st,  for  it  was  the  Libyan  desert  that  in  ancient  times  buried  the 
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army  of  Cambysea  in  a  siDgle  sand  storm,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  odvance 
of  the  Vandals  to  which  the  sea  presented  hardly  any  obstacle.  Also 
in  the  south  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  where  the  sun  is  very  hot, 
water  has  not  forgotten  to  erect  a  bulwark  of  defence  in  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile  and  the  wild,  rugged  rocks,  which  bar  the  country  of 
the  lower  Nile  against  the  fleets  of  Nabia  and  the  Soudan,  for  other- 
wise, where  boundaries  are  so  difficult  to  fix,  strong  invasions  would 
frequently  be  atternpted.  That  the  hint  of  Nature  was  quite  well 
understood  even  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  the  scanty  remains  which 
Btill  exist  of  artificial  fortifications  in  connection  with  the  natural 
protection  of  the  Cataracts.  The  Nile  is  in  every  respect  a  river  of 
wonders.  It  is  a  picture  at  once  of  life  and  death,  flowing  at  first 
through  the  awful  desolation  of  the  desert  into  the  most  fruitful  conntry ; 
and  it  becomes  of  great  military  importance  from  the  circumstance 
that  not  only  for  Egypt,  but  for  all  North  Africa,  it  is  the  only  route 
for  trade  and  military  operations.  In  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  it  ia 
always  "  up  river  "  or  '*  down  river."  He  who  has  command  of  the 
Nile,  has  command  at  the  same  time  of  the  military  connections  with 
Africa. 

With  Asia  Egypt  is  connected  by  means  of  the  peninsula  of  SinaiJ 
through  which  run  the  routes  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  PersianT 
Gulf.  In  antiquity,  and  also  for  the  most  part  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  on  this  frontier  Egypt  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
historical  world,  whether  by  way  of  aggression  or  of  defence,  and, 
indeed,  so  closely  that  the  country  was  considered  to  belong  not  to 
Africfx  but  to  Asia.  Since  the  Turks  have  ruled  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  Europe  has  entered  Into  commercial  or  martial  relations 
with  it,  the  external  inflaences  have  resulted  more  from  its  sea 
frontier. 

Let  ua  pass  now  to  the  Red  Sea.  While  in  the  north  the  hard 
rock  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  has  resisted  the  force  of  the  sea  passing 
up  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  so  that  it  forms  only  two  narrow 
tongues,  an  eastern  (the  Gulf  of  Akaba)  pointing  to  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  a  western  (the  Gulf  of  Suez)  radiating  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea  opens  in  the  south  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  through  the  vStraits  of  Bab-el -m and eb,  the  Gate  of  Tears.  This 
gate,  which  separates  Asia  from  Africa,  is  only  thirty  kilometrea 
wide,  and  even  this  narrow  channel  is  made  still  more  narrow  by  a 
mass  of  rock,  the  island  of  Perim.  The  sea  is  locked  in  by  strep 
coasts,  behind  which  are  desolate  and  unfruitful  regions,  very  deficient 
in  water  and  vegetation,  and  partly  consisting  of  high  i 
ranges,  from  which,  however,  no  great  river  flows. 
itself,  is  enough  to  prevent  any  considerable  local  commerce 
in    this    seo,    but    traffic    is    further    obstructed   by   the    T  '  it  ] 

numerous    bare   reefs  and    clneters   of   islenda^   due   partlv 
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cauic    action  and   partly  to  the  coral  insects,  endanger  navigation. 

IBince  the  completion  of  the  Saess  Canal  opened  a  channel  from  the 
plediterranean  to  the  fttrther  East  and  created  a  new^  road  to  India, 
Itbe  Red  Sea  has  become  the  first  sea  and  trade  route  of  the  world, 
Bo  that  its  political  and  military  importance  is,  perhaps,  to-day  already 
greater  than  that  of  the  Bosphoriis  and  the  Dardanelles.  Its  import- 
ance on  this  accouot  cannot  be  over-rated.  Bat  there  is  still  another 
fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that,  since  this  sea  has  become  the 
highway  of  the  nations,  the  ports  which  lead  from  it  to  the  countries 
of  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Soudan  have  won  an  increased  importance, 
nay.  have  for  the  first  time  won  importance  at  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  while  in  165 1,  in  the  words  of  Consul 
Plowden,  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to  Bab-e!-mandeb  was  a  Turkish  sea, 
and  the  Turks  were  in  possession  of  all  the  ports  worth  mentioning 
on  both  coasts,  this  is,  to-day,  however,  no  longer  the  case,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  competition  has  broken  out  among  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  for  possessions  on  its  shores,  and  the  flags  of  other  realms 

Pthan  Turkey  are    now   visible  on    its  coasts.     From   the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the   17th  degree  of  latitude  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  bears  Egyptian  colours ;  thence  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bab-el-mandeb  Straits  the  littoral  is  assigned  to  Italy ; 
while  the  western  border  of  the  Straits  belongs  to  the  French  Republic. 
The  condition   of  things  is  simpler  on  the   opposite  coast,  where,  aa 
yet,  no  European  Power  has  set  foot,  and  the  whole  belongs  to  Turkish 
Arabia.     Here  we    find  three    virtually    Turkish    porta,    after    the 
enumeration  of  which  we  shall  return  to  the  more  important  western 
coast,  they  are  Jiddah  (the  port  of  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca),  Hodeida, 
and  Mokha. 
^^     In  considering   the   ports,  that  which  first  deserves    attention  is 
Hhie  Egyptaiu  port  Kosseir.     It  lies  on  the  spot  where  the  Red  Sea  is 
i^earest  the  Nile,  and  is  on  that  account  the  starting-point  of  a  cara- 
van route  of  some  importance  from  the  sea  to  the  river,  although  the 
^v^ater  is  too  shallow  for  anything  but  Arab  craft.     The  fort  erected  by 
^feie  French  during  the  Egyptian  expedition  under  Bonaparte  lies  in 
^'ains.      Under  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude  stands  the  important  port 
^::if  Suakin,  partly  on  an  island  in  an  inland  basin,  which  is  connected 
x?vith  the  sea  by  a  canal  three  kilometres  long,  but  only  two  hundred 
^^:*ietres  broad,  and  partly  on  the   mainland   about  this  basin.     The 
^::^arbour  is  thoroughly  safe,  but  has  too  narrow  an  entrance  to  admit 
i  >^rge  vessels.      Both  the  island  part  of  the  town  and  the  mainland 
^:»art— called   El   Kaff — are  well   fortified.     The    latter,   surrounded 
"•izfcy  a  high  earth  wall  and  deep  trenches,  has  seven   bastions.      Four 
at«8  permit  intercourse  with  the  neighbourhood.     At  a  dis^tance  of 
►00  to  1000  metres  from  the  town  wall  are  a  series  of  detached  forts 
outside  girdle — strengthened  by  various  other  obstructions  to 
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approach,  barricades  of  trees,  sfcone  walls,  and  palisades.  The  con* 
nection  is  secure  between  the  town  on  the  mainland  and  the  islanJ 
town,  the  fortiticationa  of  which  were  supposed  to  need  little  atteu. 
tion  on  account  of  the  protection  it  would  receive  from  ships  of 
war.  The  fortifications  constructed  by  Colonel  Kitchener  in  1888 
meet  the  requirements  of  modem  times  in  the  matter  of  engineer- 
ing, and  are  manned  by  Kmpp  gans  of  nine  centimetres.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  will  be  snfiiciently  clear  that  the  place  is  un- 
commonly well  prepared  for  the  defensive.  Snakin  is  a  coaltng 
station.  The  trade  of  the  phice,  though  it  is  the  chief  port  of  import 
and  export  for  the  Soadan,  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  ten  years 
from  the  disturbances  of  Osman  Digma,  who  dominated  all  inland 
affairs,  but  this  was  changed  for  the  better  by  the  victory  of  the 
English  over  him  last  year. 

The  next  anchorage  is  Massowah,  at  the  point  where  Italy. 
with  the  consent  of  England,  has  seized  possession.  This  place 
stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay 
of  Arkikoj  and  about  the  raidst  of  the  coast  assigned  to  the  Italians. 
Three  other  coral  islands — Gerrar,  Taoloud,  and  Cheik  Said — lie  neftf 
it.  By  a  single  long,  huge  embankment  Massowah  is  connected 
through  Taoloud  with  the  maiuland.  The  harbour,  barely  a  kilometre 
wide,  allows  anchorage  for  even  the  larger  class  of  vessels — it  extends 
between  the  town  itself,  built  on  coral  reefs,  the  island  of  Gerrar,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Abd-el-Kader.  Three  forts  protect  the  harbour,  and 
two  others  protect  the  land  side  of  the  town. 

None  of  the  towns  named  have  any  well  water,  but  they  have  all 
erected  condensers  which  convert  salt  water  into  drinkable. 

The  second  port  on  the  Red  Sea  belonging  to  the  Italians  is  a  good 
and  spacious  one,  called  Asab,  or  Saba,  situated  in  the  13th  parallel 
of  latitude.  Here,  only  80  kilometres  N.E.  of  Perim,  Italy  first 
hoisted  its  flag  in  1873.  The  Italian  possessions  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  French  territory  of  Obok,  which  forms  the  western 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  and  in  which  the  Capes  Dome 
and  Sigan  are  of  importance. 

The  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  which  deserve  consideration  i.  n  ne^  to~ 
the  possessors  of  the  contiguous  shore,  except  the  Islands  of  Kaiuarsa 
and  Perim,  of  which  Great  Britain,  recognising  their  importance  fot 
dominating  the  Sea,  has  taken  possession.  Kamaran  lies  opposite 
Massowah,  near  the  Arabian  coast,  and  it  has  an  elevation  of  twenty 
metres,  good  drinking  water,  and  on  the  east  side  an  excellent  karbotir. 
With  Perim  finally  England  bars  the  southern  entrance  of  tiie  Red 
Sea,  so  important  for  naval  strategy. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  these  ports  on  the  westem  abcre  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Sunkin  owes  its  military  and  commercial  Importanoe 
solely  to  its  connection  with  the  Soudan  :  while  Massowah  is  tiie  dusf 
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ray,  and  Assab  the  minor  gateway,  to  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia, 
bese  places  are  connected  by  the  English  Red  Sea  cable, 
hat  made  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  a  kind  of  gigantic  oasis,  was 
ivironment  on  the  land  side,  but  it  is  the  sea  that  brings  the 
of  the  Pharaohs  into  intimate  relations  with  the  wide  world.  Fop 
eady  in  antiquity  the  ship's  keel  had  formed  a  bridge  between 
Jontinents,  what  services  have  not  in  our  day  been  extorted  fix>m 
r»ve8»  when  swift  steamers  shoot  through  the  sea  and  penetrate 
Bthmus  of  Suez  ?  WhUe  in  the  north  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
fs  shipping  to  the  ancient  places  and  cities  of  civilisation,  the 
Bea  carries  it  to  remoter  countries  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  to 
ories  whose  importance  is  daily  becoming  greater,  since  European 
Bft,  outgrowing  their  ancestral  seats,  are  obliged  to  seek  out  new 
ts  and  new  markets,  and  since  the  now  long  enduring  struggle 
jgn  England  and  Russia  for  an  assni'ed  position  in  the  Persian 
^H  in  India  has  burned  more  hotly  and  demanded  even  greater 

^6  island-like  situation  of  Egypt  might,  after  a  superficial  glance 
B  map,  lead  us  to   believe   that  a  land  cast  thus  into  a  hidden 
Mr  of  Africa  must  have   been  destined  for  a  qaiet  isolated  exist- 
But  its  history  shows  us  exactly  the  opposite  :  it  has  from  the 

ancient  times  been  the  centre  of  great  international  movements, 
h  have  either  originated  within  its  territory,  or  have  had  its 
>ory  itself  for  their  goal.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in 
geographical  situation  of  the  country,  which  only  appears  isolated, 
is  not  reaUy  so ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  its  wealth  has  naturally 
ed  the  greed  of  every  conqueror  and  made  Egypt  an  auvH,  when 
not  a  hammer;  and  then  what  infinitely  increases  this  importance 

geographical  position  between  the  three  Continents  of  the  Eastern 
sphere  ;  makes  Egypt  the  natural  medium  and  rendezvous  for  all 

intercourse,  and  the  constant  regulator  of  their  mutual  relations. 
Tien  we  reflect  'how  the  earlier  trade  between  the  one  sea  and  the 
r  was  conducted  by  caravan  tracks,  and  was  yet  a  great  source  of 
IP  and  wealth  to  Egypt,  we  shall  better  estimate  the  worth  to  it 
©  narrow  canal  which  now  makes  the   eastern  and  western  seas 

and  has  thrown  into  practical  disuse  the  Cape  route  to  Asia  and 

to  a  somewhat  lower  extent  that  to  Australia.  The  Suez  Canal, 
out  which  the  trade  of  the  world  is  no  longer  conceivable,  has 
ered  a  new  international  strategy  necessary.  It  has  shifted  the 
re  of  gravity  of  the  Mediterranean  question  from  Constantinople  to 
pt,  and  has  increased,  in  a  degree  formerly  scarcely  dreamed  of,  the 
ical  and  strategical  importance  accruing  to  the  latter  country  from 
^graphical  position. 

I  must  have  occurred,  even  to    the   lay  mindj  that  this  country, 
.as  it  is  between  three  continents,  must  possess  inextinguishable 
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military  advantages.   This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  hieroglyphic  records| 
of  the  great  invasions  of  Asia  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  h 
of    the  land   of    the    Pharaohs    by  the  wild  tribes  of    the    <  ,        ^ 
in  very  ancient  times.     From  them  we  may  trace  its  relations  with 
the   great   empires  of   Asia,    and   every  one  knows  of  the  conqaestj 
by  Cambyses  in   527   B.C.,  and   that  therewith  Egypt  entered  con-l 
tinuou&ly  into  the  circle  of  interests  which  its  geographical  positionj 
developed.      Was  not  the  fate    of    Egypt    from   that  time   bound 
inseparably  with  that  of  Asia,  and  did  not  every  convulsion  which 
took  place  on  that  continent  carry  Egypt  resistlessly  with  it  ?     Sbal] 
we  recall  Alexander's  keen  appreciation  of  the  pofiition  of  this  king- 
dom, when,  before  setting  out  for  the  interior  of  the  Asiatic  continent, , 
he  thought  it  necessary  first  to  protect  his  rear  by  the  possession  o£j 
Egypt,  whose  strong  gate  he  broke  open  by  taking  the  fortresa  of] 
Gaza?     Did  not  Alexandria  become  the  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Ganges  ?     Did  it   cease,  under  the 
conquest  of  the  Arabs,  from  occupying  a  world-wide  position  ?      Did  it 
not  rule  over  all  North  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Sjria   under  the  Fati- 
mites  ?     Did  it  not  form  an  essential  factor  in  the  politics  of  Western 
Europe,  equally  affecting  both  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  ?      Did  not 
the  heroic  Sultan  Saladin  play  an  important  part  in  the  great  mediaaval 
conflict  beteen  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  ?     Do  we  err,  or  is  it  oot 
the  case,  that  the  Crusades  have  left  no  lasting  results,  merely  because 
the  Christians  were  not  in  possession  of  Egypt,  which  was  neceasary 
for  their  basis  of  operation,  and  that  they  did  not  try  to  make  it  so 
till  it  was  too  late  ?     At  last  the  land  of  the  Nile  came  nnder  Turkish 
dominion,  nnder  which  a  long  interval  of  peace  is  to  be  marked.     Is 
it  necessary  to  call  to  remembrance  the   victory  of  Bonaparte  and 
Kleber  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  at  the  close  of  last  century  ?      Do 
not   the  words  addressed  to  the   Directory  by  the  youthful  French 
general :  "  En  prenant  et  en  gardant  PEgypte^  jc  preiuh  en  main  la  j 
destinies    dii    motide  ** — constitute  a    strong   testimony  to    the   high 
strategical  importance  of  Egypt,  just  as  the  letter  of  Kleber,  in  which 
saya :  "VEgypic  cstpo^iir  la  France  un  point  d^appui  iPau  tlU  pent  txm* 
mandtr  h  commerce  dm  quafres  partus  du  monde"  is  a  strong  testimOBij 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  country  ?    And  does  not  its  OOB- 
merce  also  sustain  its  warlike  strength  ?    It  was  not  lust  of  conquest 
that  impelled  Bonaparte  after  conquering  Egypt  to  take  poeseaaion  of 
Syria  ;  he  wished  to  realise  what  he  wrote  to  the  Directory. 

To  the  trained  military  eye  Egypt  presents  itself  as  the  eastern 
bastion  of  the  ill-shaped  African  continent — a  bastion  naturally 
strong  and  capable  of  resisting  attack,  whose  broad  moats  are  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  together  with  the  dry  moat  ol  tlia 
desert.  The  bastion  at  once  commands  the  nartx>w  strip  of  coast 
extending  to  Tripoli,  and  the   curtain   stretching  aloog  thu  Lilian 
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to  the  Soudan,     It  sweeps   the  peninsnla  of  Sinw,  and  its 
inflaence  covers  the  whole  coast  of  Syria  from  south  to  north.     The 
profile  of  this  Egyptian  bastion  is  so  shaped   that  its  fortunate  pos- 
Lflemor   either   has   dominated  or  will    dominate  Tripoli,   Syria,  and 
^H^bia.     The   weakest   side  of   the  fortress  ^is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
^Bouth,  where  it  overlooks  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  the  African  Switzerland, 
^^rhere  no  laurels  are  to  be  won,  but  on  account  of  its  arid  wastes  armies 
may  readily  be  lost.     So  it  was  in   1883,  when  Hicks  Pasha  perished 
J     at  the  three  days*  fight  of  Obeid,  and  none  of  all  his   troops  were 
I     saved  except  the  reserve  commanded  by  Ala-addin  Pasha.     Even  the 
Nile  expedition  of  the  victor  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  undertaken  to  rescue 
the  heroic  Gordon,  in  spite  of  the  support  it  obtained  from  advancing 
alongside  the  river,  and  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  gallantry  and  endur- 
ance of  its  officers  and  men,  had  to  exhaust  itself  against  the  same 
difficulties  which  the  Persian  King  Cambyses  was  unable  to  overcome 
two  thousand  years  before.     Cambyses  went  up  the  Nile  in  order  to 
tAke   possession   of   Ethiopia,  but  his  victuals  soon  ran  down,   he 
ooold  get  no  water  to  quench  the  fiery  thirst  of  the  climate,  and  when 
the  soldiers  began  to  cAst  lots  which  of  them  should  be  eaten  by  the 
rest,  the  king  returned  to  Thebes  and  Memphis.     The  traces  of  both 
.     expeditions  have  been  blown  away  by  the  sand  of  the  Soudan.     The 

I  difficulties  they   encountered  were  the    hostile    hot   climate,   which 
narches  every  living  thing,  the  wild  character  and  the  tough  make  of 
Ehe  inhabitants,  for  if  the  desert  is  a  limit,  it  has  no  obstacles  that 
are  insurmountable  to  men  who  have  the  camel's  power  of  living  on 
little,  and  can  go  for  months  together  on  nothing  but  maize  cakes, 
^^[lien  the  elastic  method  of  fighting  of  the  Soudanese,  their  cunning 
^Bactics,  are  all  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  enemy,  first 
by  fatigue,  in  order  thus  to  annihilate  him,  for  their  own  forces  quickly 
e  together  again  after  they  have  been  scattered  like  sand.     Never- 
leless,  history  has  shown  incontestably  that  the  Soudan,  which  has 
iy  drunk  in  so  much  blood,  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  Egypt 
that   no  complete  settlement    of    the  Egyptian  question  is  possible 
without  an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan. 

The  gate  to  this  region  by  land  was  that  passed  by  Wolseley  with 
e  expedition  to  Khartoum,  and  by  this  gate  the  Nile  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  army  routes  of  the  future.  But  there  are  two  sea 
gates  to  the  Soudan,  one  by  Suakin  and  the  other  by  Massowah,  and 
having  mentioned  the  three  gates,  we  will  also  mention  the  keys, 
wbioh  are,  Dongola,  on  the  Middle  Nile ;  Berber,  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile  ;  and  Kassala,  on  the  Gash,  a 
stream  which  fiows  into  the  Atbara. 

The  British  have  in  the  possession  of  Tokar  a  good  basis  for  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Baraka  Valley  to  Kassala,  but  once  at  Kassala  they 
ave    a    routo   along    the    Atbara,    by  which    they    can    reach    the 
VOL.  uai.  2  u 
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often  mentioned  Berber  with  much  fewer  difiicttltios  than  from 
Suakin.  Berber,  which  blocks  the  Nile  from  its  right  bank,  ia  difficnl^ 
to  defend  against  an  enemy  approaching  down  the  Atbara  and  Nila 
Valleys,  Berber  is  not  the  only  place  having  a  river  ronte,  which' 
is  important  considering  the  great  part  water  plays  in  the  Soadan 
and  Abyssinia.  A  greater  and  more  important  place  than  Berber, 
Khartoum  enjoys  also  very  welcome  means  of  assistance  in  the  Atbara 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  That  Khartoum  and  Berber  are  the  chief  eapporta 
of  Mahdism  on  the  Nile  is  well  known.  The  Italian  position 
Abyssinia  will  strengthen  or  threaten  the  lell  flank  of  any  fntor 
army  marching  from  Tokar  to  Kassala. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  strategical  importance  which  Egyp 
possesses  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Sea — an  importance  whic 
must  be  called  world-wide  as  long  as  England  is  the  ruling  power  in 
Egypt  and  not  only  controls  at  once  the  artificial  northern  entranc«* 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  natural  southern  one^  but  has  also,  as  raler  of 
the  sea,  pressed  into  her  service  both  the  approaches — the  Eabtera 
Mediterranean  on  the  north  (lying  like  a  right-angled  parallelograni 
between  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Anatolian  coast),  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  on  the  south.  To  begin  with  the  northern  approach^  the 
Levant.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  shows  us  the  preponderance  of 
England,  which  not  only  possesses  in  Alexandria  a  strong  marine  port 
on  the  southern  side,  but  dominates  the  important  angle  where  Syria 
joins  Asia  Minor—the  Gulf  of  Iskenderon — by  means  of  the  gift 
brought  home  by  Beaconsfield  from  the  Berlin  Congress,  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  While  Alexandria,  which  possesses  all  the  characteriatios  of 
a  naval  sally-port,  controls  the  whole  maritime  region  north  and 
east  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Cyprus  in  the  same  manner  controls  the 
Anatolian  and  Syrian  coasts.  The  strategical  axis  in  this  maritinie 
region  oscillates  between  Cyprus — Alexandria  and  Cyprus — Port  Said. 

The  Suez  Canal,  neutralised  under  the  protection  of  English  guns  (f), 
leads  into  the  Red  Sea,  whose  coast,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  escapol 
from  English  influences.  Then  going  out  of  the  Red  Sea  by  ite 
southern  gate,  which  is  secured  by  the  English  padlock,  Perim,  we 
arrive  at  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  having,  on  its  northern  shore,  a  fortrees  of 
rock  of  the  same  name,  on  which  the  English  leopard  cowers :  and  al«> 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  with  the  Indian 
there  rises  in  deep  water  the  English  detached  fort  of  Socotra. 

We  considered  ourselves  justified,  therefore,  in  speaking  abov6* 
the  strategical  position  of  Egypt  being  one  of  world-wide  importaoce^' 
because  the  sphere  of  operation  of  a  strong  hand  would  extend  frooA 
the  places  named  over  great  and  important  tracts  of  land  and  fl«k- 
To  take  only  one  example,  from  Cyprus  and  the  Red  Sen  a  oonlrc^l. 
may  be  exerted  over  Syria,  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  if  we  wiih  U^ 
puih  farther,  over  Anatolia,  and  on  to  Armenia. 
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Bat  since  the  sea  is  a  treacherous  element  it  would  be  unwise  for 
Sngland,  although  she  exercises  to-day  the  supreme  power  over  the  sea, 
^ot  to  prepare  against  possible  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  For  the  military 
aition  of  England  in  J'jgypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  strong  as  it  is,  needs 
engthening  on  two  aides,  first  by  the  Mother  Country  in  the  North 
ft,  and  next  by  increased  forces  from  the  Indian  Empire.  The  security 
»f  the  west  from  the  British  islands  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said, 
hns  suffered  seriously  since  France  has  begun  more  and  more  to 
realise  the  dream  of  the  Mediterranean  as  a  French  lake.  For  in 
Ciserta,  as  was  shown  by  the  reconnaissance  undertaken  by  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg,  the  commander  of  the  British  torpedo-cruiser 
'tcoul,  in  October  1891,  there  stands  nearly  completed  a  strong 
laritirae  fortification,  endangering  the  route  of  the  English  army, 
and  occupying  an  incomparable  position  on  ancient  historical  ground 
opposite  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta,  with  the  great  advantage 
_of  poasessLng  an  extensive  and  rich  hhUerland*  But  as  soon  as 
has  deepened  the  canal  from  Bordeaux  to  Narbonne,  so  that 
uen-of-war  can  use  it,  from  the  day  of  its  opening  the  nautical 
jntre  of  gravity  of  Western  Europe  will  be  displaced,  and  the  control 
of  the  Suez  route  will  lie  unquestionably  in  French  hands. 

In  recent  times  another  influence  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  become 
perceptible,  which  is  based  on  immovable  geographical  ground  ;  it  is 
the  connection  which  makes  itself  felt  between  the  Canal  and  the  arm 
of  the  sea  joining  the  Black  Sea  with  the  .'Egean,  and  which  would 
have  a  most  serious  efiect  on  the  balance  of  things  at  Constantinople 
lie  moment  the  bright  Greek  Cross  replaces  the  dull  Crescent  on  St. 
Dphia,  as  Russian  influence  now  aspires  to  a  decisive  ascendaucy  at  the 
orte.  But  if  we  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
ire  cannot  help  being  etruck  by  another  point,  and  that  is  the  strate- 
pcal  protection  which  the  ^gean  Sea,  the  great  fighting  arena  of 
ssical  antiqViity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  forecourt  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, receives  from  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Rhodes. 

Crete  stands  like  a  long  beam  in  front  of  the  .^gean  on  the  south. 
at  its  importance  in  naval  strategy  extends  far  across  the  sea  which 
Bparates  it  from  the  African  coast,  and  through  which,  at  less  than 
I  spear-throw  from  the  island,  the  route  to  Suez  passes.  The  sphere 
'  influence  of  this  natural  island  fortress  reaches  Egypt  and  Syria. 
If  any  one  doubts  these  assertions,  let  him  recollect  that  the  English 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1882  made  the  Suda  Bay  its  basis.  This  broad, 
deep,  mirror-clear  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  one  of  the 
beet  and  most  spacious  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  haven  of  Neptune, 


yi,L  r>,  ut^rht  Buntltchau,  vol.  Ivjii.  pp.  218-234,     "  The  Struggle  for  the  Mediter- 

'     By  Miijor  "VVachs.     With  mapfi.     And  lieniftle  h  France  Mwierne, 
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where  vessels  are   sheltered  by  Nature  from  wind  and  ware,  and  are] 
protected  from  their  enemies  by  the  fortifications  of  art. 

Like  Crete  in  the  south,  Rhodes  in  the  east  is  of  strategical 
importance  as  a  natural  defence  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  and  of  th« 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  true  that  even  against  these  England  possesses  strong  positions 
in  Alexandria  and  in  Cyprus,  of  which  the  Portugnese  Jew,  Joseph 
Nassi,  the  favourite  of  Suleiman  II.,  once  said,  when  he  wanted  to 
persuade  his  master  to  conquer  the  island,  '*  When  you  acquire  Cypms 
you  are  lord  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,   and   Egypt."      Although   there   is 
some  exaggeration  in  these  words,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Cyprus  may  be  of  decisive  weight  in  relation  to  Syria  and  the 
landing-point   for  the  proposed   Euphrates  railway.     But  to   make  j 
the  island  of  use  in  naval  strategy  it  is  necessary  to  erect  Famagnsta 
into  a  naval  harbour.      Britain  has  singularly  neglected  up  till  now 
to  understand  the  hint  of  Nature  and  the  more  explicit  teatitnony  of 
history,  and  to  constmct  a  fortification  impregnable  both  from  land 
and  sea,  at  the  place  where  the  strat/egical  necessity  for  it  exists,  and 
where  very  soon,  perhaps,  serious  events  may  supervene,  for  Cyprus      i 
is  as  much  an  outwork  of  defence  for  Egypt  as  it  is  a  central  protection  ^M 
for  the  Levant,  which  even  partially  at  least  paralyses  the  strategical " 
line  of  operations  from  Rhodes  to  Crete. 

As  regards  the  connection  of  Egypt  with  India  that  is  to-day  as 
yet  absolutely  unimperilled,  notwithstanding  the  French  possession  of 
Obok  in  the  Gulf  of  Tadjura,  and  it  will  remain  unimperilled  as  long 
as  England  commands  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb  from  the  barbotir 
in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Perim.  But  if  Cheik  Said,  the  extreme 
south-western  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  on  which  the  Frendi 
had  in  the  year  1870  possessed  a  coaling-station,  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  France — and  we  hear  that  very  recently  negotiations 
have  again  been  going  on  at  the  Golden  Horn  between  France  aod 
the  Porte  on  the  subject — then  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 
would  be  seriously  endangered.  An  examination  of  the  geographical 
situation  shows  the  following  results  :  the  rocks  of  the  mainland  at 
the  Cape  of  Bab-el-mandeb  are  135  metres  higher  than  the  island 
of  Perim,  while  the  further  inland  mountain  Manhali — which  ta^^ 
only  nine  kilometres  distant  from  the  island — is  205  metres  higher.  ^^ 
If  France  were  to  place  batteries  on  these  points  with  he^vy  gons,  as 
well  as  fortify  Cape  Dumeirah  and  the  island  of  the  same  name^  that 
rises  high  in  front  of  the  cape,  and  Cape  Sigan  (105  metres  liigh) 
in  the  district  of  Obok,  then  the  Republic  could  at  any  moment  clow 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  against  English  ships.  Cheik  Said  can 
besides  boast  of  other  military  and  maritime  advantages,  for  withoot 
considering  the  fact  that  the  region  in  question  is  a  natural  fortreea  of 
rock,  it  contains  a  broad  lake,  connected  with  the  sea  opposite  Ponm, 
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which  could  not  only  be  converted  into  a  navfti  harbour  for  purposes 
of  war,  but  also  be  put  in  connection  with  the  Bay  of  Okelis  in  the 
Golf  of  Aden  by  digging  an  artificial  canal  only  1800  metres  long. 
In  this  way  a  second  outlet  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  be  made,  independent  of  Perim  and  entirely  in  French  hands. 
And  drinking  water — so  serious  a  consideration  in  these  desert  parts — 
is  at  baud  there,  England  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this  point, 
from  which  danger  threatens  to  assail  her.  Does  not  the  fact  of  the 
keen  competition  between  England,  France,  and  Italy  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  in  order  to  give 
expression  to  the  idea  of  a  joint  dominion  over  these  parts  by  the  sea, 
adooe  speak  volumes  ?  Did  not  people  in  antiquity  already  perceive 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  water-way  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea  ?  And  did  not  Darius  I.  complete  the  canal  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  that  was  begun  by  the  Pharaohs  under 
Ramses  the  Great  (1394-1328  B.C.)  and  continued  by  Necho  ?  Of  this 
water-way,  which  has  been  buried  under  the  sands  of  the  desert  for 
ages,  there  still  remain  traces  at  the  present  day  in  the  granite 
blocks  that  project  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Suez  Canal 
must  accordingly  add  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  position  of  Egypt  in  the  world  a  factor  of  immense  importance — a 
factor,  in  truth,  which  is  operative  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
contiguous  countries,  and  affects  almost  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  for 
as  Boon  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  named,  immediately  the  individuEd 
interests,  individual  anxieties,  and  individual  jealousies  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  are  stirred  into  activity. 

What  we  have  now  said  of  the  Suez  Canal  applies  to  all  the 
<M)untrie8  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed  to  Europe  in  general,  but 
there  is  one  kingdom  to  which  the  Suez  Canal  has  much  more 
importance  than  any  other,  and  in  whose  building  indeed  it  constitutes 
a  very  keystone,  and  that  kingdom  is  England. 

Egypt  has  a  greater  usefnlness  for  England  to-day  than  the  Cape 
Colony  had  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  the  most  important 
stage  between  the  British  islands  in  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Smpire  of  India;  across  it  run  the  veins  through  which  the 
Bap  of  life  flows  to  England  from  the  Indian  land  of  wonders,  and 
through  which,  in  turn,  the  iron-bearing  blood  of  England  streams 
back  to  Hindostan,  For  Britain,  therefore,  Egypt  means  more  than 
merely  the  gate  to  the  East,  and  more  than  merely  the  eaetern  key  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Since  the  position  of  England  in  the  world 
depends  on  the  assured  connection  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
her  immense  Indian  territory,  and  since  that  connection  depends 
largely  on  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  now  become  almost  a  second 
Gngliah  Thames,  and  which,  whUe  of  great  strategical  importance,  is 
goferaed   strategically  by   Egypt,  we  can  easily  understand  why  we 
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see  red-coats  in   this  region,  and  why  they  must   remain  there 
England  is  not  to  abdicate  her  great  position  among  the  nations, 
a  Power   ruling  the  sea  ahe  is  constrained  by  an  historical  necessi 
to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  perfectly  secure  against  all  eventualities,  a 
altogether   from  the  consideration  that  any  check  which   £uglan< 
suffers  in   Egypt  will  inflict   on   her  prestige  in  the  East    a    bio 
from  which  it  may  hardly  recover  again. 

If  England's  honour  and  existence  are  more  at  stake  in  Egypt 
anywhere  else,  it  must  at  the  same  time  not  be  forgotten,  on  tie 
other  hand,  that  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  State  of  the  future  of 
the  Eastern  world,  is  bound  up  more  closely  than  any  other  Asiatic 
or  African  territory  with  the  interests  of  all  Europe,  and  can  no  longer 
be  severed  from  them.  As  their  relations  mature  on  both  sides,  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  without  one  another.  The  Egyptian 
question,  in  a  word,  has  no  mere  local  importance,  it  has  a  European,  nay, 
a  world-wide  character,  and  has  tied  itself  into  a  Gordian  knot.  The 
matter  at  issue  is  not  so  much  property  and  blood  as  an  intematioiuJ 
position  of  the  first  rank. 

And  when  we  reflect  that  questions  of  power  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  weapons  of  power,  we  see  that  here  more  than  anywhere  else 
will  the  strategical  factor,  both  by  land  and  sea,  find  its  solid  basis  of 
operations  and  come  to  realisation. 

Egypt,  as  history  teaches,  has  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time,  brought  luck  to  her  conquerors ;  much  more  often  she  has  faroogbt 
them  ruin.  Does  England  feel  herself  strong  enoagh  to  escape  tJbe 
fate  of  previous  conquerors  ?  For  the  moment  is  not  far  distant  when 
things  will  be  ripe  for  powder  and  shot  in  the  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  words  of  Renan  at  the  reception 
of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  into  the  French  Academy  in  lB8d  will  come 
true,  that  Egypt  was  given  to  England  as  a  punishment  for  an 
ambition  which  exceeds  its  resources.  What  Shakespeare  says  of  \ht 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  in  the  highest  degree  true  of  everythiBg 
in  connection  with  Egyptian  politics. 

But  one  thing  remains  certain,  that  actual  living  Egypt  knows 
only  change  and  not  termination,  and  that  with  the  progrees  of  (k 
times  the  strategical  importance  of  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  tKa 
Ked  Sea  has  only  increased.  Far  will  the  hand  be  always  felt 
that  bears  the  sword  at  the  double  gate  of  Asia  and  Afiioa^  and 
from  far  will  the  echo  return  of  the  command  given  at  the  Sua 
Canal. 

When  the  French  Republic  in  1S82  turned  the  mendacioos  aajn^^ 
of  Napoleon  III.  into  a  truth  and  accepted  as  their  device  ''Ia 
B^pnblique  est  la  paix/  the  heavy  naval  gons  of  Sogiuid  played 
opon  Alexandria,  '^  Rule  Britannia  **  sounded  kmd  over  the  warc«, 
and  the  winning  of  Tel-el-Kebir  laid  all  Egypt  at  the  fink  o£ 
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British  general  who  was  almost  soared  by  his  success.*  The  wings 
of  the  desert  wind  rapidly  spread  the  wonderfal  tale  of  the  might  of 
the  Empress  of  the  Sea  and  restored  English  prestige  in  the  Arabian 
world.  And  the  Arabian  world  is  a  very  wide  one,  for  Arabs  pitch 
their  tents  on  both  sides  of  the  Saez  Canal,  Arabs  range  over  those 
extensive  Mesopotamian  territories  through  which  in  the  scheme  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  future  important  land  routes  will  pass  and  will 
bring  East  and  West  nearer  together;  that  they  are  Arabs  tiie 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  falsely  boast,  and  Arabs  penetrate  the  whole 
of  Northern  and  Central  Africa. 

The  English,  who  prondly  drew  the  sword  in  1882  and  check- 
mated France  in  Egypt,  claim  by  the  laws  of  war  the  sole  dominion 
OTer  the  country,  and  the  refrain  of  all  their  explanations  on  the 
Sgyptian  question  is,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mat  ypense." 

Otto  Wachs,  Major. 

•  See  my  article  in  the  Contempobabt  Rkvibw,  April  1883,  pp.  457-476 :  "The 
English  Military  Power  and  the  %yptian  Campaign  of  1882." 
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"THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  AND  AFTER." 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Contemporary  Revibw." 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  "  The  General  Election  and  After,"  which  app«.^ 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  states  that—        ^, 
have  declared  myself  "  in  favour  of  American  as  against  either  the  Oolo 
Home  Rule  of  1885,  or  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system  under  whic 
two-thirds  of  the  Irish  representatives  are  returned  to  protest  against  i 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Union."     This  is  an  error.     I  am  in  fav 
and  have  recently  declared  myself  in  favour — of  a  system  of  Home  Bu 
under  which  Ireland  should  manage  her  own  affairs  as  London  and  Bir 
ham  manage  their  own  affairs.     The  relations  of  the  Imperial  Parliame 
and  the  Imperial  Executive  to  the  people  of  London  and  Birmingham  ) 
altogether  different  from  the  relations  of  the  Grovemment  at  Washington  1 
the  people  of  New  York  and  South  Carolina. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  Dale  (Birmingham). 

Llanbedb,  A%ig.  13,  1892. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  POPE. 


Lb  a  difficult  and  unpleasant  task  to  weigh  in  the  impartial  scales 

of  criticism  the  public  policy  of  a  venerable  and  beloved  superior, 

5«  decisions  one  is  bound  by  position  to  uphold  and  inclined  by 

inent  and  habit  to  approve  without  discussion.      Nor  was  it  until 

>Idened  by  the  exhortations  of  eminent  colJeagaes  that  I  found  the 

needful  to  do  violence  to  my  feeUugs  and  to  endeavour  to  further 

SU86  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  its  most  accredited 

^Mutative.      Should   the   statements   and  views  set  forth    in  the 

wing  pages  be  censured  as  ill-timed,  the  error  of  judgment  will, 

hoped,  be  amply  atoned   for  by  the  soandness  of  the  motives 

inspired  them.      If  branded  as  contrary  to  faith  or  morals  the 

?e  that  declares  them  so  will  bo  hailed  as  the  solution  of  painful 

rt3  by  numerous  members  of  the  higher  clergy,  who  will  not 
k  from  imitating  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Cremona  and  udding 
pt   submission  to   the   proofs  they  have   already  given  of  their 

Chment  to  the  Church  and  their  confidence  in  its  visible  head. 

Ve  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  critical  and  momentous  periods 
le  histocy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  unexpected  solutions 
L  to  the  urgent  questions  which  are   continually  cropping  up  in 

•ocial,  economical,  political,  and  religious  spheres,  the  far-reaching 
iquences  which  How  from  some  of  the  new  principles  aflBrmed 
from  the  new  interpretations  of  old  principles  which   have  been 

Stioned,  and  the  grave  dangers  which  press  upon  the  Church  from 
uarters  of  the  compass,  combine  to  make  the  reign  cf  Leo  XIET. 

Omplete    and  rounded  period  in  the  history  of  Catholicism  which 

be  remembered  in  coming  ages  as  one  of  greater  signifcance  than 
of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  or  Pius  IX. 
lule  the  trend  and  goal  of   modem  civilisation  call  loudly  for   a 
VOL.  LXII.  2  H 
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social  theologico-scientific  evolution  in  the  Church's  activity  wkioli 
would  enable  her  to  take  the  lead  in  the  onward  movement  of  'fcY^ft 
world,  obscure  local  incidents  have  apparently  succeeded  in  blocki^arag 
the   way  and  imparting  to  her  progress  a  purely  political  directL'<z>'»i, 
the   advantages   of    which    seem   doubtful   and    remote.     The    fc^^^wo 
momentous  questions  which  circumstances  had  forced  to  the  front      <3n 
the  accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  were  the  attitude  of  the  Chnj-"«2h 
towards  the  newly  awakened  masses,  and  her  stand  on  the  questior:*.      of 
science  and  religion.*      From   the  moment  of  his  election  the   tm.^'^'^ 
Pope  was    fondly  looked  up  to    by   the   most   enlightened   of     iM^Ma 
children  as  the  man  specially  predestined  for  the  work,  and  the  fir^* 
acts  of  his  reign,  which  seemed  wisely  addressed  to  the  settlement  c^^ 
painful  disputes  with  monarchs  and  governments  and  to  the  clearing  (^  ^ 
the  ground  for  the  really  important  undertaking,  confirmed  this  nrden"^^ 
liope  which  was  also  a  fervent  prayer. 

It  was  with  feehngs  of  relief  and  gladness,  therefore,  that  we 
heard  of  the  peace  concluded  with  Germany,  the  understanding  arrived 
at  with  Russia,  the  preparation  of  Encyclicals  on  the  labour  question , 
and  the  freedom  of  scientific  inquiry  conferred  upon  Catholic  scholarF. 
But  when  the  bitter  struggle  with  our  enemies  was  succeeded  by 
cordial  friendship,  and  friendship  bade  fair  to  merge  into  political 
alliance ;  when  solid  sacrifices  were  made  for  shadowy  benefits ;  when 
the  claims  of  the  Poles  were  set  aside  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  German  Government  and  a  Prussian  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Gnesen ;  when  a  bid  was  apparently  made  for  the  favour  of  the 
Englisli  Government,  and  the  justice  of  an  important  utterance 
obscured  by  the  ostentatious  hast«  with  which  it  was  issued — in  a 
word,  when  purely  political  success  seemed  to  have  become  the  end 
instead  of  the  means,  many  Catholics  were  filled  with  misgivings, 
while  many  more  were  wild  with  delight.  Everything  that  basfiinoe 
taken  place  has  amply  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the  one  and  tie 
most  fantastic  hopes  of  the  other,  leaving  to  the  former  as  sole 
consolation  the  presumption  that  what  they  so  ardently  ye«rT>Ail  ^tw 
was  an  evil  and  what  they  dreaded  was  a  boon. 

On  one  point  lx)th  parties  cordially  agree — that  however  doubtful 

the  ultimate  aims,  however   disastrous  the  immediate  results  of  the 

Papal  policy,  the  motives  that  inspire  it  are  among  the  highest  a&d 

noblest  that  move  the  minds  of  men.     His  Holiness  is  an  ideidi?!, 

fashioned  in  the  mould  in  which  religious  enthusiasts  and  mnrtyw  •» 

cast ;  he  lives  and  moves  in  the  sphere  of  ideas,  high  above  the  plaoe 

of  feeling  and  sentiment  j  he  ia  endowed  with  uncommon  clearsenaiid 

compass  of  view,  and  possesses  a  refined  taste  and  a  wili  that  neitlMr 

*  It  was  my  intention  to  have  entered  more  faI3y  into  the  meir'xXfk  of  {bit  uiixflnii 
in  this  paper,  bnt  lack  of  space  to  trent  it  exhanstiTely  at  '  '"'<(n>eB»  togwao*  i* 

(>ucb  an  important  problem    superficially  compel  xae  t«'  Ax  ^Umbmmr  U^ 

anuthor  article. 
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3<l3  ttor  breaks.  His  love  and  pity  for  the  masses  are  unquestion- 
ble,  although  his  efforts  to  improve  their  condition  have  been  lees 
bted  than  the  blandness  and  accommodating  spirit  he  exhibits  to  the 
at  ones  of  the  earth  with  whom  his  position  throws  him  more 
pently  into  contact.  But  what  strikes  one  more  than  all  his  other 
ental  charactoristics  is  his  absolute  singleness  of  purpose.  He 
Drka  and  lives  for  one  idea.  Every  national  event,  every  local 
eident,  every  success  scored  by  his  friends,  and  every  defeat  suffered 
his  enemies  he  at  one?  seizes  npon  and  fashions  into  a  means  for 
|e  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The  very  idiosyncrasies  and 
Baknesses  of  the  man  have  been  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  which  ho 
the  living  embodiment ;  and  that  idea  is  that  the  conditions  of  the 
present  age  render  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church-  Pius  IX.,  for  all  his 
religious  zeal  and  impatience  of  opposition,  was  a  man  with  many  of 
man's   weaknesses  :  an  Italian,  with   most   of  the  Italian  sympathies 

td  prejudices,  and,  in  spite  of  his  grudge  against  the  Italian 
vernment,  he  was  unable  to  suppress  a  cry  of  joy  on  hearing  of  the 
litary  successes  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  a  prelate  who  showed 
signs  of  surprise  he  exclaimed  :  '*  I,  too,  am  an  Italian."'  Leo  XIII. 
on  the  contrary  has  divested  himself  of  all  these  human  wrappings, 
and  the  most  trivial  of  his  actions,  the  most  indifferent  of   his  words, 

ks   inspired  or   regulated   by  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  his 
ties  as  Pope. 

The  firm  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  her  supreme 
visible  head  is,  therefore,  the  key-note  of  the  Pope's  policy.  All  the 
Ompromises  he  has  made  and  all  the  sacrifices  he  has  imposed  upon 
spiritual  children  since  his  election  were  dictated  by  the  recog- 
sed  necessity  of  translating  that  abstract  opinion  into  a  concrete 
blitical  fact.  It  was  this  thaf  inspired  his  repeated  advances  to 
Br  many,  that  supplied  the  motive  for  his  crusade  against  Austria- 
Itingary ;  that  warrants  what  our  enemies  term  the  "  benevolent 
ftutrality  "  observed  in  the  struggle  between  Greek  Orthodoxy  and 
atholicism  in  Kussia,  and  that  explains  the  inestimable  service 
bich  the  Holy  Father  has  lately  rendered  to  the  French  Republic, 
rn  in  the  same  year  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Now,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  there  is  a  large 
body  of  intelligent  and  devoted  Catholics,  including  Archbishops, 
Bifibops,    Canons    and    University  I'rofessors,   who  regard  this  new 

ttem  of  policy  with  feelings   akin   to  dismay.     Their  objections, 
wn  from  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view  and  the  means  employed 
to  obtain  it,  lie  on  the  surface,  and  if  not  unanswerable  are  at  least 
fctelligible.     They  do  not  affirm  that  the  object   is  chimerical.     It 
^pmld  be  idle  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
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power  of  the  Pope,  at  a  time  when  shrewd  poUticiaDS  have  taken  to 
discossing  the  resuscitation  of  Poland,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold 
that  because  his  Holiness  does  not  command  a  powerful  standinjj 
army  of  his  own,  he  is,  therefore,  bereft  of  the  means  of  destroying 
one  belonging  to  a  monarch  who  does.  But  they  cannot  regard  the 
end  as  desirable.  They  fail  to  see  how  the  Pa|3al  dominions  could 
restored  without  a  civil  war  or  a  foreign  invasion;  and^  even 
diplomatic  ingenuity  accomplished  the  feat,  how  the  little  kingdoo 
could  be  maintained  unless  the  foreign  sword  and  rifle  were  kept  con- ' 
stantly  busy  against  the  native  dagger  and  stiletto.  And  sach  a 
statue  of  things,  they  feel,  would  be  much  less  defensible  than  thfl 
wordy  war  in  France  which  his  Holiness  was  so  eager  to  end 
and  the  boycotting  in  Ireland  which  he  was  so  swift  to  csondemn 
France  and  Russia  are  doubtless  quite  will  rg — if  fortune  favoured- 
to  trample  rough-shod  over  all  that  Italians  hold  most  dear,  but  we" 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  venerable  head  of  our  Church  is  capable  of 
playing  the  part  of  the  owl  in  the  story,  who  for  hia  caprice  or  comfor 
desired  that  cities  and  whole  kingdoms  should  be  reduced  to  roi 
And  if  all  these  diflBculties  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
would  still  remain  the  question,  whether  the  possession  of  the  Papal^ 
States  would  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  It  would  ill  become  me 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  delicate  topic  which  circamstaoooB 
have  not  yet  brought  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  But 
surely,  history  can  be  forced  to  yield  the  needful  data  for  a  solutionj 
and  logic  may  be  safely  left  to  draw  her  own  conclusions. 

But  however  unwilling  Catholics  may  feel  to  cause  pain  or  incon-' 
venience  to  those  who,    like  the  Italian   Liberals,  difler   from   thein» 
their  strongest  objection  to  the  present  policy  of  his  Holiness  is 
based  wholly,  or  even  mainly,   upon  any  such  altruistic  grounds.     It 
is  derived  from  the  sacriQces  which  Catholics  in  their  twofold  capacitjJ 
as  onits  of  various  nations  and  as  members  of  the  Church  of  CI; 
are  called   upon  to   make ;  sacritices    the   extent   and   importance  ol 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  few  who  have  hit  he 
written  upon  the  subject. 

The  Church  has  always  admitted  the  principle,  which   i^  -ai 

strong  enough  to  assert  itself  as  a  concrete  fact,   that  Ct    i  are  J 

citizens   of    a   State   as  well  as   members  of  a  Church.      Since  thfll 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Holy  See  has  seldom  disputed,  and  until  viryi 
lately    Catholics  themselves   showed   little  diepo&ition  to  waive,  thoj 
rights  or  shirk  the  duties  that  6ow  from  this  self-evident  principle.  { 
It  was  carried  to  its  extreme  consequence  dariug  the  Franco- Pmssiao 
War,  when  French  Bishops  blessed  the  soldiers  who  set  out  to  kill 
the  German  invaders,  and  Bavarian  Bishops  sang  "Te  Deoms  "  an^j 
oifered  thanksgivings  for  the  victories  won  by  these  German  iuvsidcr! 
over  their  Catholic  brethren.     Now  any  attempt  to  weaken  thi*  pria*J 
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tp]e,  to  develop  the  Catholic  at  the  expense  of  the  man  and  the 

■tizen,  is  in  our  opinion — and  we  speak  subject  to  correction — greatly 

be  deprec-ated.      And  this,  we  hold,  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 

L>licy  of  the  Holy  See.      Underlying  that  policy  we  find  a  doctrine 

Irhich,  while  it  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  honest  political  con- 

Iction   and   severs   the  ties  that   bind   a   man   to  hia  party  and  his 

i>untpy,  is  not  deemed  important  enough  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity 

of  an  obligatory  dogma  of  the  Church. 

Let  ns  examine  the  working  of  this  new  principle  in  practice. 

The  famous  letter  "  Do  Pamellio  "  is  an  instance,  which  I  quote  less 

|>r  its  intrinsic  importance  than  because  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

may  be  taken  to  be  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  English-speaking 

yatholics.     The  postulate  underlying  this  letter  was  that  the  Holy  See 

had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  correct  the  judgment  and  control  the 

utionsof  Catholics  in  all  political  questiouH  which  directly  or  indirectly 

Sect  the  well-being  of  the  Cburch  ;  the  Holy  See  to  be  sole  judge  of 

te  question  of  fact  no  less  than  of  the  binding  force  of  the  principle. 

low  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Irish  people  have  never 

Tnised  this  doctrine  since  Adrian  IV.  made  over  their  country  to 

an  English  prince  ;  and  their  refusal  to  endorse  it  now  would  probably 

have  assumed  no  more  offensive  form  than  silent  indiffereoce  were  it 

lot  for  the  unwonted  haste  with  which  the  letter  was  issued,  and  the 

TrppriKh^mrnt  between   the   Vatican   and   the    English    Government 

^Lich  it  was  calculated,  if  not  deliberately  intended,  to  bring  about. 

|t  was  the  suspicion  engendered  by  these  circumstances  that  moved 

!ie  Irish  to  impart  unusual  emphasis  to  their  repudiation,  and  the 

fapal   behests,  instead    of   being    quietly    ignored    were   used   as   a 

feyqhological   springing-board  to  enable  the  people  to  clear  a  much 

reater  space  than  they  originally  intended.     Thus  a  blow  was  struck 

"at  the  prestige  of  the  Holy  See,  which  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  good 

^atholica  to  uphold  ;   and  Church  and  State  were  told  by  priests  and 

Dple  that  as  Irishmen  had  remained  Catholics  in  spite  of  English 

Brmecution,  they  were  determined  to  remain  Iri.shmen  in  spite  of  Papal 

aterference. 

In  Germany,  where  the  interests  at  stake  were  far  more  vast,  and 
tie   pressure  exercised    incomparably   more  powerful,    the    principle 
Bined   a  tardy  recognition.      For  years  the   Catholic  party   in  that 
Duntry  had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Prince  Bismarck 
Br  rights  which  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny  them.      They 
[increased  in  numbers  and  in  influence  since  the  KnUi'r-kampfh&di 
begun  ;  had  compelled  their  persecutor  to  journey  to   Canossa,  and 
Dw,  at  last,  saw  themselves  in  a  position  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
eptennate  Military  Bill,  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  set  his  heart, 
beir  attitude  towards  the  Bill  was  frankly  hostile,  and  their  opposition 
erfectly  conscientious.     It  was  perhaps    natural    that    they  should 
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exult  over  the  prospective  defeat  of  the  Government,  and   equally' 
natural  tbat  they  should  feel  something  more  than  mere  surprise  when 
they  learned  that  there  would  be  no  defeat  of  the  Government  because 
his  Holiness  had  promised  their  support  to  Prince  Bismarck.      It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  form  in  which  this  unwelcome  intelli^ 
was  conveyed  was  much  less  crude  than  my  bare  summary  of  it  ;  bet 
under  the  diplomatic  phrases  there  was  no  mistaking  the  real  g-ist  of 
the  message.     The  ire  of  the  Catholic  party  was  kindled,  their  answer^ 
emphatic.     They  would  not,  they  said,  be  parties  to  any  such  transac- 
tion, the  choice  of  parliamentary  tactics  belonged  to  them  alone  not  I 
less  than  the  right  to  deal  with  purely  political  questiona  on 
intrinsic   merits.       But    their    disobedience    was    of    short    dnrationj 
Cardinal  Jacobini  exhorted  and  Mgr.  di  Pietro  besought  them  to  give-  ^ 
way,  as  the   Papal   advice   was  but  a  courteoua  form   for  a   Papal 
command.     Certain  members  of  the  party  endeavoured  to  prolong  the 
discussion  by  having  recourse  to  the  old  distinction  between  the  spheres  1 
of  religion  and  politics,  with  as   much  reason   as  very  ventureaome 
schoolmen  were  wont  to  distinguish  between  truths  of  philosophy  and 
truths  of  religion  :  but  all  these  pleas  were  summarily  disposed  of  by 
the  famous  letter  from  Rome,  which  affirmed   that  the  Pope,  being 
admittedly  the  supreme  judge  of  all  questions  of  morals,  and  politics 
being  at  bottom  morals  applied  to  the  public  life  of  nations,  be  is 
therefore  the  supreme  judge  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  politics.     On 
this   Herr  Windthorst  made  what  he  called  the  •*  worse  than  usdeea 
sacrifice,"  admitted  the  principle  of  Papal  interference  in  politics,  and 
allowed  the  Septennate  Bill  to  pass.     When  later  on  his  prophecy 
was    fulfilled,    and  the  bread   cast  upon  the  waters  was  not  fonnd 
after  many  days,  the  Vatican  declared  war  against  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  its  organs  in  the  press  very  sharply  rebuked  these  same  Catholics 
for   not   turning  against  the   Government,  this   time  on   a   qoestion 
which  involved  momentous  national  issues.     In  other  words.  Catholics 
are  asked  to  renounce  their  judgment  in  matters  affecting  the  wclfjirp 
of  the  country,  and  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the 
Pope,  even  when  his  standpoint  is  hostile  (as  in  the  present  cos^  if 
admittedly  is)  to  the  vital  interests  of  their  Fatherland. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  his  HoUurN>  ^^ 
influence  and  control  the  actions  of  his  spiritual  children  in  parely 
political  matters.  Theoretically  it  is  as  incontestable  as  is  his  right 
of  forbidding  Catholic  soldiers  to  risk  their  lives  in  farthering  the  j 
interests  of  a  nation  or  a  league  of  nations  whofie  aims  are  hostili)  U>i 
the  well-being  of  the  Church.  The  only  question  open  to  discnasion 
is  the  judiciousness  of  the  step,  at  a  time  when  efforts  are  l>eing  made 
to  induce  Great  Britain  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican.  English  people  have  a  horror  of  the  medclling  of  foreif 
in  the  alfairs  of  their  country.     Without   inqniriug  too  cJor-^^' 
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bey  are  willing   to   accept   an   assaraoce   that   Papal  inter- 

ce  in  the  domestic  aliaii's  of  nations  is  a  thing  of  the  forgotten 

But  what  reliance  can   they  be  expected   to  place   opon  tho 

moflt  solemn  assurances  if  belied  by  established  facta  which  any  foreign 

piiper  may  bring  to  their  knowledge  ?     This,  however,  is  one  of  the 

least  important  aspects  of  the  qaestion. 

The  Catholic  parliamentary  party  in   Germany,  though  strongly  in 
ftvour  of  the  temporal  power  of  the   Pope,  are   not  yet  disposed  to 
bnpioy  any  means  to  restore  it  which  obviously  clash  with  the  vital 
ttterests  of  their   nation.      But  there    is  a  large    body   of  German 
i]!atholic8  not  in  Parliament,  who  loudly  profess  themselves  devoid  of 
ay  snch  scruples,  and  who  lately  suggested,  at  a  Catholic  Congress, 
"the  formation  of  an  international   Catholic   party  in   all  countries  of 
^the  world,  whose  political  programme  should  contain  but  one  plank : 
inreasoning  obedience  to  the  Pope.     Now  the  attitude  adopted  by 
ese  persons  is  as  logical  as  their  intentions  are  praiseworthy.     But 
submit  that  the  harm  which  they  are  certain  to  inflict  greatly  out- 
weighs the  benefits  they  are  likely  to  confer  on  Church  or  State.     No 
jBtatesman  can   be   reasonably   expected    to   countenance   a    body   of 
aliticiauB  whose  political  convictions  and  patriotic  feelings  cannot 
relied  upon  to  determine  their  public  conduct ;  and  they  them- 
elves  must  in  the  end  bo  demoralised  by  systematically  stifling  some 
I)f  the  most  healthy  impulses  of  their  nature.     This,  to  some  extent, 
the  position  of  French  Catholics   who   made    no    secret  of  their 
"repugnance  to  play  the  inglorious  part  of  political  Mamelukes;  and 
it  needed  the  Btrongest  pressure   ever   yet  exercised    by  Church  or 
l*ope  to  induce  them  to  profess  the  Kepublican  principles  which  they 
'abhorred,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  irreligious  enemies  whom  they 
giiad  so  long  manfully  withstood,  and  to  set  about  unravelling  during 
the  latter  half  of  their  lives  the  sei-viceable  web  which  they  had  spent 
'  the  first  half  in  laboriously  weaving- 

His  Holiness'  action  in  France,  which,  from   a  theoretic  point  of 
iew,  is  absolutely  unassailable,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
f  awkward  position  in  which  this  exercise  of  his  undoubted  right  occa- 
[>naUy  places  Catholics  in  their  twofold  character  of  citizens  of  a 
State  and  members  of  a  Church,     As  loyal  citizens  of  a  powerful 
e,  they  feel  bound  in  duty  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  to  the 
of  their  intellectual   lights   and   political  power.      As   Catholics, 
see  themsel?e8  forced  to  distrust  those  lights,  and  to  give  their 
'  bitterest  enemies  the   benefits   of   that  power.      As  French    citizens 
they  cannot  but  attach  themselves  to  some  one  political  jiarty.     As 
iCatbolics  they  are  ever  painfully  conscious  that  they  may  be  called 
on  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  turn  traitors  to  that  party 
y^on  groimds  which  have  not  the  remotest  connection  with  politics,  and 
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honest  men,  they  resent  the  ignoble  treatment  received  by  thi 
Catholic  clergy  from  a  Government  too  irreligious  to  worship  even 
the  tawdry  shrine  of  the  goddess  of  reason  ;  and  as  members  of  thi 
Oppoaition  they  barn  to  put  things  right  and  inaugnrate  an  era 
justice  and  peace.  But  as  Catholics  they  are  forced  to  abandon  thel 
tactics,  fold  their  arms  and  look  on  with  bleeding  hearts  while  thi 
most  sacred  and  holy  inflaencea  of  religion  are  being  turned  into 
political  machinery  to  support  that  Cioveniment. 

Was  it  not  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  Frenb 
clergy,  led  by  its  Cardinals  and  Archbishops,  should  hesitate  an( 
temporise  before  obeying  the  commands  contained  in  the  Kncyclica 
addressed  on  February  IG  "to  the  Catholic  Archbishops,  Bishopi 
•Clerg}",  and  Faithful  of  France "  ?  The  measure  of  their  doubl 
hesitation  and  pain  is  the  desperate  attempt  which  they  made 
explain  it  away,  and  which  called  forth  the  further  Papal  declaratiol 
'that  it  was  to  be  taken  an  pud  dc  la  Idtre^  and  what  caused  stil 
more  painful  heart-bnrnioga — the  express  enunciation  by  the  o^'.-rr* 
tore  liomanu  (the  inspired  organ  of  the  Vatican)  of  the  doctriu 
touching  upon  the  Pope's  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concernl 
of  a  nation.  The  view  which  used  to  be  held  by  Irish.  Pollal^ 
American  and  French  Catholics  was  that  the  Pope  had  not  the  shado' 
of  a  right  to  interfere  in  politics ;  and  that,  being  but  a  private  indi 
vidual,  his  opinion,  should  he  otfer  one,  must  depend  for  acceptao 
upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  Several  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishop 
declared  upon  oath  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
Commons  in  1825  that  this  view  was  adhered  to  by  Catholics  all  ov 
the  world.  Archbishop  Murray  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  eve: 
bishops  and  priests  were  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  Pope  in  anj 
thing  but  purely  spiritual  matters.  That  opinion  was,  of  conrsei 
perfectly  tenable  in  the  year  1825.  It  is  not  sound  doctrine  sinci 
the  Vatican  Council  proclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  an< 
those  who  continue  to  tbink  it  so  are  hugging  a  delusion.  But  thi 
theory  is  quite  unobjectionable,  if  only  the  practice  were  hedged  roum 
with  sufficiently  strong  guarantees.  Rights  are  admirable  things  ii 
their  way  :  but  if  every  one  were  minded  to  enforce  all  his  righU 
there  would  be  no  living  on  this  earth.  Now  no  wise  ecclesiasUfl 
would  have  dreamed  of  forcing  such  questions  as  these  to  the  front  on 
the  eve  of  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  To  do  i 
would  have  been  to  dash  the  cup  of  gladness  from  the  lips  of  Catholii 
and  to  condemn  them  to  remain  for  another  generation  below  the  levi 
of  citizens.  The  present  high-handed  assertion  of  the  Pope's  righl 
to  Bway  all  Catholic  politicians  will,  it  is  feared,  be  productive  o 
equally  lamentable  results  in  Ireland  (where  in  view  of  Home  Ruli 
the  religious  question  is  once  more  prominent),  in  England, 
America.     Is  it  not  enough  that  the  doctrine  is  implicitly 
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in  the  decree  of  infallibility  ?  Why  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  ^'s  as 
the  organ  of  the  Yaticaa  does  in  the  following  aathoritative  declara- 
tion ? 

"  Politics,"  we  read  in  the  Osaervatore  Romano^  "  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  morals  applied  to  the  sociil  acts  of  governments  and  to  the  public 
life  of  peoples.  Now  the  Pope  is  admittedly  the  infallible  teacher  of  faith 
and  of  morals.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  is  the  unerring  judge  in  both 
spheres  (politics  and  religion),  inasmuch  as  the  practical  application  of  morals 
by  individuals  and  peoples  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  counter  to  the  com- 
mands, interests  and  rights  of  the  faith.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  the 
Pope  is  an  infallible  teacher  in  all  that  concerns  what  we  should  believe  in 
the  religions  sphere  and  what  we  should  do  in  the  domain  of  morals,  he  is  in 
Uke  tnatmer  the  unerring  jttdge  of  wha%  we  should  do  or  leave  undone  in  public 
aa  ufell  as  in  private  life." 

This  extract  I  quote  as  a  proof  of  a  sad  want  of  tact  rather  than  an 
error  of  judgment.  If  there  be  an  error  of  judgment  anywhere  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  abjuration  by  his  Holiness  in  France  of  a  principle 
which  he  perse veringly  labours  to  uphold  in  Italy — ^the  principle  of 
divine  right.  For  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  French  Republic  in- 
volves acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  based,  and  to  which 
the  Pope  rightly  attributes  his  loss  of  the  temporal  power — viz.,  that 
all  power  is  from  the  people,  in  whom  is  invested  the  right  of  giving 
and  of  taking  away.  With  what  face  can  Catholics  uphold  that 
principle  in  France  at  the  cost  of  most  heavy  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
combat  it  the  more  successfully  in  Italy  ?  Snrely,  from  a  worldly 
point  of  yiew,  the  tactics  of  the  Vatican  seem  as  short-sighted  as  those 
of  the  good  Auvergnois,  who  let  go  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  from 
which  he  was  hanging  by  his  hands,  in  order  to  take  a  firmer  grip. 

The  attitude  of  the  Holy  See  towards  Russia  has  ever  been  charac- 
terised by  a  judicious  mixture  of  dignity,  firmness  and  courage  ;  per- 
secution meeting  with  protest,  and  indulgent  toleration  begetting 
concession  and  gratitude.  Those  who  maintain  that  it  has  undergone 
any  material  change  since  the  Vatican  condemned  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance are  forced  to  substitute  arbitrary  interpretations  of  hidden 
motives  for  the  proofs  that  should  be  based  upon  overt  acts  known  to 
all.  The  worst  that  the  sharpest  of  critics  can  say  with  truth  is  that 
appearances  are  terribly  against  the  Holy  See,  and  the  most  that  we 
need  admit  is  that  there  are  times  when  appearances  are  to  the  full 
as  important  as  the  realities  that  underlie  them.  The  silence  of  the 
shepherd  while  a  portion  of  his  flock  is  being  stolen  by  thieves  and 
devoured  by  wolves  may  spring  from  the  best  of  motives,  but  the 
flock,  if  endowed  with  reason,  would  need  a  good  deal  of  argument  to 
bring  it  to  view  the  inaction  in  any  such  favourable  light.  And  this 
difficulty  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  authors  of  the  depredations 
happened  to  be  comrades  of  the  shepherd's  dearest  friend  and  latest 
ally. 
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tivi.  fat  li*  'zaziii.  vi  •■'««•».  Tlrir  'rh^ril  i*  5=£r»5e£  XD  the  levd 
of  i  zi-r-:*  drrp2ir:=.*T.:  -.:'  ^zt.ir:.  ilrir  "liii.ii'j  *r»  af-pDsed  sod  codkd, 
w::L',-,.t  :L*:  rl^i.:  ::  hz.z*rAl  :.•  j-.-ta'^t  ::  Tssr  :»r  "Pt^t.  ftiii 
prlfrb**  vii-i  viL-Tii^rt  are  rr^anric  Ijct  iiZz-^^  zc  fczi  infaaor  cute^ 
fe:.--r><r>rc.  ',--J:*»i  faz-i  l-Kltji  iV.^T  "17  -eTsrj    -  *   -:  ....     XKooesK  m 

tiC  ij-*  i_*Tr-'  l*2^d  'J  tgtir.  Lfi-:^  rr-gT.'h.'T-g  the  xeBgiOB  cf 
cLLcj*"-  '-f  mizrd  nirrifcr*-=  tr*  isnef  ir  a  siiciie  riglit,  enforced 
wltl',::*  puoI:%t>.r.   n^xt  mcT^ir-r.  fciid  rndcTTtc  "wiiii  retrunwctire 

cLyjirr  brn^-.-*:.  tleir  fiitl  fT'::V«&rd  in  prisir..  iii  bazushsient,  or  in 
:i.ihfirr.  and  ar^^s^arT  zr-K^iri-ri  wi:!  s::-!  rig^Lis  *i»d  pziTilegv  as  » 
fr^!l-n*/I:/*^  K.i£si&:i  =.:Vr-:t  po£»?«e5-  Citriliis  are  excluded  from 
-i.Ivrr=>.Ies.  &7nLasiii.  scn-xls  tnd  t€<rhr.;zal  ingumtJons.  Tliey  are 
dl-.::Li=:5^c  fr-Li  railwavs,*  banks  &rd  deparr=:€-is  of  the  Ciril  Serria. 
TltIt  cL -rcr:.*:.-:  are  c'.Os*<j.  and  if  izr^j  presuine  to  enter  them,  t]i€T 
ar*:  }jttkV^:i  with  whips  asd  tra-sporrid  to  Siberia.* 

Hfrretofor*:  ine  name  ofil-r  Pcpe  was  a  claricn  to  these  wretched 
people.  It  is  not  a  claricn  now — sow  that  the  Tsar's  aznbasBador  it 
the  Vatican,  M.  Izrolskj,  is  received  with  the  cordiality  and  diBtinc- 
tion  dne  to  a  generous  benefactor,  while  a  cold  shoulder  is  ostenta- 
tiously given  ro  Count  Revertera,  the  ambassador  of  Anstria-Hangaiy, 
the  most  Catholic  country  in  Christendom.  Beyond  doafat  the  Pope 
feels  for  his  spiritual  children  in  I  Russia.  His  heart  aches  when  he 
hears  of  their  ever-Increasing  sufferings.  But  as  he  lemains  obsti- 
nately Jiilent — say  the  Poles — his  sympathy  is  useless,  for  the  Tsar 
cannoi  be  expected  to  hear  the  throbbing  of  his  heart. 

While  these  facts  are  perfectly  indisputable,  I  cannot  con- 
sci»-ntiou.-.!y  admit  that  the  unfavourable  inferences  drawn  from  them 
are  quite  correct.  It  ih  a  case  of  the  old  proverb  that  he  who  treads 
u]ifjii  the  onion  or  its  peel — even  though  he  abstains  from  eating — 
muht  necefisarily  smell  of  onion.  The  Holy  Father,  it  is  tme,  has  not 
[lU blicly  prob'Hted  against  the  persecution  of  his  flock,  nor  privately 
fjuarrelled  with  M.  Izvolsky.  He  has  not  yet  seen  his  way  to  imitate 
J'ius  I.\'.  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  before  the  world  the 
powerful  Kmperor  of  Germany ;  nor  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
Gregory  Xl\.  who  talked  to  the  Tsar  Nicholas  in  a  tone  and  style 

*  'l'\ic  hi'-i  «hv.rt:(:  'li.-<|ii;ilifyinfr  Catliolics  in  tijp  S>OTith-Westem  Provinces  to  sen-e  on 
riiilwji\>,  &«.,  Wiis  ihhucd  a  fi:w  wcek.s  ago.  anl  dtprived  oo.lMK)  jHrrsoEs  of  their  daiJT 
hr<-afJ. 

+  In  tlur  Kf*vfTiiiij«:t)l  ofiJrofltioa  fow  days  afro  the  peasants  of  a  whole  parUh  rofe 
lip  and  hiirsi  cijx-n  tij<t  Moor  of  tin-  Catholic  churcli  which  the  authorities  bad  cloi^d 
Mjnic  tinic  hi-furt;  and  rc-fiis<;d  I0  oj^on  airain.  'J'lio  peasants  entered  in,  kiiclt  down,  and 
hcptn  to  pray.  (Several  of  Ihem  wi-re  j)ut  in  prison,  sonic  banished  to  ijiberia,  and  all 
of  tli(!ni  hoverely  punislutd.  Still  more  recently  one  of  these  persecuted  CatboUcs 
at  tempted  to  blow  up  an  Orthodtix  Greek  Church  in  Warsaw 
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at  sent  that  potentate  oat  of  his  presence  like  a  lashed  hound. 
[But  neither  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  inactive.  He 
jettmestly  besought  the  French  Government  to  play  the  part  of 
[intercessor  for  the  wretched  Catholics  of  Russia  and  to  remind  the 
[Tsar  of  the  divine  teachings  of  Christ.  The  idea,  as  the  Holy  Father 
[conceived  it,  was  doubtless  promising  enough.  He  only  saw  in 
iFrance  the  intimate  friend  and  ally  of  Russia,  and  may  be  pardoned 

for  blinking  the  fact  that  this   iiUimiU  is  bo  close  that  the  French 

^^ Government    would,   at    a    word    from     the    Tsar,    establish    Greek 

thodoxy  as  the  State  religion  of  the  Republic.     The  Tsar  may  also 

be  excused,  if  in  a  French  Ambassador  magniloquently  descanting  on 

I  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  Catholicism  which  his  own  Government 
was  grinding  to  powder,  he  saw  but  a  comedian  who  might  be 
rewarded  with  a  smile  and  dismissed  with  a  nod.  And  the  un- 
fortunate Catholics  may  be  excused,  if  they  see  nothing  but  the  one 
^ead  fact,  that  the  persecution  is  raging  more  terribly  than  before, 
ftnd  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  persecutions  upon  reeord.* 
We  honour  the  forbearance  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  because  we  feel 
convinced  that,  however  mistaken,  it  springs  from  the  noblest  of 
motives.  At  the  same  time  we  have  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  when 
forced  to  admit  that  if  appearances  were  trustworthy  criteria,  the 
contrast  between  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Parnell  fund  was 
condemned  in  Ireland  or  the  well-meant  action  of  the  Government  is 

I  stigmatised  in  Hungary  and  the  slow  round-about,  ineffectual  methods 
employed  to  stay  a  persecution  in  Russia  which  robs  the  Chmxh  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  her  devoted  children,  gives  colour  to  assumptions 
which  every  Catholic  rightly  rejects  as  insulting. 
Thus  a  month  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  a  Russian  newspaper,  com- 
raonly  reputed  to  be  a  semi-official  organ,  while  boasting  of  the  advancps 
made  by  the  Holy  See  to  Russia,  had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  this 
friendship  extends  to  matters  of  religion  and  that  his  Holiness  was 
prepared  to  favour  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
Churches  would  combine  to  resist  the  inroads  of  German  and  Anglo- 
American  Protestantism  which  is  being  rapidly  spread  by  such 
institutions  as  Robert  College  ;  Orthodo^cy  and  Catholicism  represent- 
j,ing  dogmatic  Christianity,  whereas  Protestantism  is  but  thinly 
rationalism  and  embryonic  irreligion.  This  statement, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  calumny,  sent  a  cold  shudder  through 
the  heart  of  every  Catholic  in  Russia.  A  speedy  denial  was  looked 
[for  in  the  organs  of  the  Vatican,  which  are  unusually  sensitive  to  all 
nents  about  the  Pope  and  his  entourage.  But  instead  of  con- 
rerdng  this  rumour,   the   Omrvadfri    lioumno   complained  of  the 

Thi*  Catholic  Chnrch  loses  thousands  of  its  children  every  jear  in  Itnssiij.     Many 

"  t>Ufj»  never  n-ceive  tJu-  jMicrninprit  of  nonfirmution.    ThouMnds  die  witiiout  con- 

on.     In  the  dioceses  of  GrodDoand  Wilnn  iIrtc  were  •t(»4  Catholic  and -Iti.^  Orthodox 

ohcn  in  l«»i:J.     In  IhhIi  there  were  but  *.'••:.'  tathoUc  and  'M'i  Schismatic  Chujchcs. 
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attitude,  in  religions  matters,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  East,  and 
censured  the  tactics  of  the  three  powers,  whom  it  accused  of  *'  main- 
taining  the  religious  status  tjno  as  a  bulwark  to  protect  the  political 
fabric."  Surely  this  was  nob  the  most  seasonable  moment  to  prefer 
this  accusation  or  to  utter  such  a  complaint.  And  as  if  that  were 
not  enough  to  raise  the  hopes  of  Russia  and  to  hurt  the  sensibilitiea 
of  Catholics  in  Austria -Hungary  and  Poland,  the  organ  of  the 
Vatican  was  ill-guided  enough  to  confer  upon  the  Schismatic  Taar 
the  title  of  *'  Patriarch  of  the  North." 

But  in  all  these  well-meant  but  iniudicious  moves  we  see  but  one 
side  of  the  policy  of  the  Pope.  Diplomacy,  like  Janus,  has  two  faces ; 
one  with  which  to  smile  upon  its  friends,  and  the  other  to  scowl  upon 
its  enemies — even  when,  like  the  Roman  statue,  it  lacks  the  wit  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Had  we  only  the  friendly  advances  of  the 
Pope  to  account  for,  the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Charity 
would  explain  his  kind  forbearance  towards  Russia,  and  if  sufiSciently 
stretched,  might  possibly  be  made  to  cover  even  the  vast  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  Church — the  French 
Republic.  It  is  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  dealings  of  the 
Vatican  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  that  we  have 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  explanations  and  excuses,  which  constitute  the 
shady  side  of  the  ethics  of  worldly  diplomacy. 

Concerning  the  relations  of  the  Vatican  to  the  Quirinal,  the  bitter 
reproaches  of  Ministers  like  Crispi,  and  the  serious  accusations  made 
by  friends  of  the  Pope,  I  purposely  say  nothing.  The  wounds  are  too 
recent,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  or  do  anything  calculated  to 
reopen  them.  But  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Austria  and  Hnngary 
of  late  is  a  mystery,  a  diplomatic  mystery  which  calls  loudly  for 
explanation. 

The  dualistic  empire  is  a  veritable  Eldorado  of  Catholicism,  for  the 
match  of  which  we  might  search  the  history  of  the  Middle  Agefi  in 
vain.  In  Austria  the  government,  which  alternately  flatters  all 
parties  and  fosters  all  nationalities,  affords  not  a  shadow  of  protection 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Even  Freemasonry  of  every  rite  is 
rigidly  forbidden-  The  influence  of  Catholics  upon  legislation  is  far 
greater  than  their  numerical  strength  in  the  country  would  naturally 
warrant  us  to  hope.  In  everything  it  does  and  leaves  undone,  the 
Government  is  actuated  by  strictly  Catholic  principles.  Apostasy  is 
frowned  at,  religious  fervour  encouraged,  and  anything  bordering 
upon  disrespect  to  the  mysteries  or  ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion 
visited  with  swift  and  condign  punishment.  A  man  who  amiled  (at 
the  remark  of  a  neighbour)  last  Corpus  Christi  day  daring  the 
procession  along  the  streets  was  condemned  to  hard  labour,  rendered 
harder  by  enforced  fasts.  On  the  11th  of  September  an  elector  who 
at  a  public  meeting  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  candidate 


I 
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(also  a  Catholic,  but  one  whose  aims  and  objects  are  political  rather 
than  religions)  was  publicly  threatened  by  a  priest  on  the  opposite 
aide,  who  proclaimed  that  he  would  accuse  him  of  having  been 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  Sanctimmum  the  day  before.*  The  civil 
law  is  often  neither  more  nor  less  thaa  canon  law  done  into  German. 
Thus,  a  Catholic  cannot  obtain  a  divorce  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  not  even  if  he  change  his  religion  and  become  a  Protestant 
or  a  Jew.  All  Catholic  prelates  enjoy  the  rank,  title,  and  considera- 
tion of  princes.  They  are  members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  where 
their  influence  is  enormous  and  beneficial.  They  hold  ecclesiastical 
conrts,  at  which  they  preside  and  mete  out  justice.  Their  priests 
cannot  be  ari'ested  or  tried  by  a  civil  court  unless  the  episcopal  court 
consents  to  deliver  them  up,  which  it  never  does  unless  convinced 
that  the  prinul  facie  evidence  warrants  a  trial.  The  I*rince- 
Biahop,  on  the  other  hand,  can  punish  laymen  for  faults  which  the 
penal  code  does  not  recognise  as  offences,  with  a  wholesome  rigour 
which  recalls  the  days  of  Ambrose  and  Theodosius,  Heniy  IV.  and 
St,  Gregory  A'H.  The  present  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  OIiDiitz  f  has 
exercised  this  right  with  a  zeal  nnchilled  by  the  counsels  of  worldly 
wisdom  offered  by  Ministers  and  officials,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
ten  persons  have  been  subjected  in  as  many  days  to  the  greater  excom- 
munication— a  punishment  which,  besides  the  awful  religious  isolation 
it  involves,  *not  infrequently  brings  with  it  a  material  boycotting, 
which  renders  the  life  of  the  sinner  a  miserable  burden.  Thug,  every 
Catholic  was  forbidden  to  give  even  bread  and  water  to  Baroness  de 
Beess,  an  aristocratic  lady  who  was  more  than  once  under  this  ban; 
and  the  implicit  obedience  exhibited  by  the  religious  townspeople 
taught  that  mundane  lady  that  excommunication  might  mean  hunger, 
thirst,  helplessness,  and  a  chronic  standing  in  the  pillory  in  this 
world,  as  well  as  worse  things  in  the  world  to  come. 

Theo,  again,  the  property  of  the  Church  in  Austria-Hungary  is 
enormous.  The  Church  lands  in  England  before  the  Reformation 
were  as  nothing  in  comparison.  The  princely  mnnificence  of  the 
enlightened  Bishop  of  Diakovar  ia  writ  large  in  the  disappearance  of 
magnificent  forests  valued  at  alxiut  18,000,00011.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Olmiltz  thought  nothing  of  making  an  annual  present 
of  lOO.OOOfr.  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  at  his  death  he  left 
A  fortune  of  about  50,000,000fr.  In  Hungary  the  revenues  of  the 
higher  clergy  are  also  considerable,  enormous  when  compared  with 
the  miserable  and  precarious  pittances  of  their  French  brethren.  The 
present  Archbishop  of  Gran  has  on  an  average  an  income  of  about 

*   '"  rfal  to  every  pood  Catholic  to  see  religion  thus  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 

t«ii<  -h  to  disablfl  hostile  ilectors      Lest  this  sliould  be  deemed  a  libel  set 

•Hoa  .  ^  .tj)ie«  of  our  faith,  I  think  it  mr  duty  to  sav  that  the  elector's  name  i& 
Befrhiol'J,  and  the  name  of  his  accuser,  Herr  Co-operator  Etz  of  Kirclischlag. 

f  I  regret  to  say  that  his  Eminence  haia  died  since  the^e  words  were  written. 
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800,000fl.    a   year   (about   £67,000).     The  Archbishop    of    Kol  

receives  about  G00,000fl. ;  the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein  aboo^ 
200,0000. ;  the  Bishop  of  Veszprim  about  250.00011.  ;  the  Bishop, 
of  Neutra  225,0000.;  the  Bishop  of  Erlau  about  250,0000.;  thef 
Bishop  of  Csanad  150,000fl.  ;  the  Bishop  of  Steinamanger  125,000fL;j 
the  Bishop  of  Waitzeu  12U,U00fl. ;  the  Bishop  of  Szepes  lOO.OOOfl.  ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Agram  300,0(M)fl.,  «Swj.  &c.  *  The  lands  of  the 
monasteries  are  proportionately  vast.  The  schools  are  ander  tbt» 
management  of  the  clergy  ;  the  State  gymnasia  and  grammar  schools 
are  frequently  located  in  monasteries,  and  taught  exclusively  by  the 
monks.  The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  conduct  numerous 
schools  and  boarding  establishments,  some  of  which  are  reputed  the 
best  in  the  world,  while  they  occupy  many  university  chairs.  In  ii 
word,  all  the  rights  for  which  Catholics  in  other  lands  are  fighting, 
and  fighting  very  unsuccessfully,  and  many  privileges  for  which  th«y 
would  never  dream  of  asking,  are  theirs  in  Austria-Hungary  by  a 
thousand  titles.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  these  are  the  people  wlUi 
whom  the  Vatican  finds  itself  at  loggerheads ;  these  the  Governments 
with  which  its  relations  are  strained  to  the  point  of  snapping.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  French  Tlepiiblic,t  which  winnows  '' education  " 
from  religion,  which  banished  the  religious  orders,  and  continually 
punishes  and  insults  our  bishops  and  archbishops  ;  which  ignominioasly 
thrust  out  the  cross  from  schools,  and  the  chaplains  from  the  hospitals 
and  prisons ;  which  virtually  forbids  its  soldiers  to  attend  Church  on 
Sundays,  and  has  raised  monuments  to  men  compared  with  whom 
Giordano  Bruno  was  a  saint — this  godless  Republic  is  being  bolstennl 
up  with  the  aid  of  the  most  sacred  influences  of  religion.  Saperhnman 
-efforts  are  made  by  the  Holy  See  to  establish  peace  within  its  territory, 
by  confounding  the  only  enemies  of  whom  it  stood  in  awe ;  while  the 
flame  peace  is  being  systematically  disturbed  in  Hungary  and  Austria. 
The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  policy — I  cannot  call  il  an 
excuse,  still  leas  a  justification — is  the  adhesion  of  Austria-Hungary  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  her  refusal  to  estrange  her  allies  by  espousing 
the  Pope's  quarrel  with  the  Italian  Government,  The  aim  of  this  policy 
may  be  held  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  according  to  one's  views 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  but  its  obvious  tendency  is  t« 
foment  hateful  dissensions  among  a  people  who  are  sufiiciently  aOiict^il 
as  it  is  with  quarrels  of  nationalities,  and  to  endanger  the  iut^rests 
-of  the  Church  in  a  country  where  those  interests  are  incaloalable. 

•  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that    this  valuation  is  merplr  af«proxiinflift 

An  irt'-'^ vi'-i'  .i...,„.„Vt  T..,on  the  value  of  land,  fair  weather,  - ' — ' —   "■ -'- 

risin  tin  conditions,  mast  naturalij  be  ■ 

and  I  have  derived  my  iniortuation  1 

source,  aihl  Cu  this  extuiii  uccept  re<;poni5ibility  for  it. 

t  TliG  Araeiican  ('<i!htAi,:  Qunrtfrli/  Hevie^r  for  April  <*nnfflm*i  a  brilliant  nrffc?**  bf^Aj 
Dr.  Juhn  Hogan  on  "  Churcli  an<l  State  in  France,' 
of  view,  and  Anjeric-an  (or  Eni(li«h  ?)  straightforwo i 

the  lilt e  Cardinal  Newman.     This  is  the  first  exhud^ivf  mn  v;ii!.MiK:torT  accountl 
4he  matter  written  by  friend  or  enemy  of  the  I'rench  Government. 
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**  What  have  we  done  ?  " — ask  the  Governments  and  people  of  these 
(iovL  ntries ;   "  that  the  hand  which   is  stretched  out  to  bless  and  help 
tU^^  nnti-Catholic  Republic,  shoald  be  held  np  to  curse  the  monarchies 
of   ^Austria  and  Hungary  ?  "     And  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer. 
JP»^or  is  it  of  frank  opposition  only  that  they  complain  ;  they  resent 
if  ^fx:>saibIo,  still  more,  the  odious  form  which  it  occasionally  assumes ; 
tiicr^is^  pptty  affronts  which,  incapable  of  convincing  or  coercing,  seem 
deli  t>«rately  intended  to  vex  and  irritate.      Foremost  among  these  were 
th^     i  xajudicious  attempts  to  get  rid  of  Count  Revertera,  the  Austro- 
Hi::2xm  ^afarian  Ambassador  in  Rome.      Reports  were  industriously  circu- 
late c3L     that  the  Vatican  could  have  no  further  dealings  with  him  ;  that 
he    '^ss^ Sk&  pcr&una  /n/;rrt//5.!f////fl,  and  must  be  forthwith  recalled.    Rumours 
of     t^is  recall  were  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  a  well-known  prelate  in 
Botxi^  actually  announced  it  as  a  fact  to  a  foreign  diplomatist.    When 
at     l^st  the  somi-otEcial  Frcmih-n-Blatt  declared  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
gft^ic^."*!  Government  were  resolved  to  keep  him  at  his  post,  in  spite  of 
tb©     •  *  less  friendly  current  "  that  had  set  in  against  him,  the  organs 
of  "tti.^  Vatica,n  coolly  denied  the  rumours  of  his  recall,  which  they  had 
P^*»    ixi  circulation,  as  "  unfoimded  Liberal  inventions."  Such  methods 
•*     't-tiese  cannot  claim   the  approval  of  friend   or  foe.     Diplomatic 
in^citj^  oity  may  lead  to  desirable  goals  over  ground  that  is  not  precisely 
aa   asphodel  meadow  ;  but  the  light  of  religion  might  surely  enable 
*^     "to    keep  clear  of  sloughs  and  quagmires  which  ordinary  human 
**^^i«3.  iousness  would  not  willingly  traverse.  * 

THe  impending  termination  of  Mgr.  Galimberti's  diplomatic  career 
^y  His  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate  is  another  move  which  every  good 
*^^"***Holic  deeply  regrets,  Siuco  ho  first  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
^tincio  at  Vienna  in  1887,  this  prelate,  whose  good  disposition  towards 
th^  Triple  Alliance  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  has  dona 
y©Oti:ian's  service  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in  Austria-Hungary. 
^^*^^pendently  of  the  circumstance  that  it  was  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
"Ppoiutment  of  his  Holiness  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  concerning 
tno  Oaroline  Islands,  it  was  he  who  kept  the  Holy  See  in  continuous 
toticVi  with  the  Catholics  of  Austria-Hungary ;  it  was  he  who  pointed 
^*^**  itx  a  most  masterly  manner  the  danger  lurking  behind  the  seem- 
"^STly  innocent  demand  for  a  Slavonic  Litargy  for  the  Catholics  of 
^***Xi»tia  and  Croatia;  it  was  he  who  lightened  the  arduous  task  of 
^  V^ishops  of  dioceses  with  mixed  populations  of  Slavs  and  Germans, 
®*'"*^^en  whom  racial  and  political  ditferences  more  than  once  threat- 
*^^^   to  snap  asunder  the  common  bond  of  religion ;  it  was  he  whose 

^  ♦  »       should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  supposed  thnt  my  criticism  referred  to  any  phase 

,  ^^  disputes  connected  with  the  Kevcrtcra  question,  except  that  of  the  methods  em- 

^     J^<^  to  gain  the  end.    The  best  of  g;overnmeuts  find  it  ;*ometimes  impossible  to  get 

^ith  an  excellent  diplomatic  representative  ;  and  the  bB>t  of  ambassadors  is  liable 

W  *"'■•-       t  ;in  ojfence  against  the  one  ^eat  commandment  which  enjoins  tact.     This 

y  true  of  a  |)er»on  accredited  to  the  Vatican  at  the  present  day.     I  trast  I 


oa^«tte 


understood  by  both  sides  without  making  any  more  direct  references  to  a 
question. 
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energetic  efforts  to  disseminate  Catholicism  in  Bukovina  and  Galicid 
were,  hamanlj  speaking,  more  successful  than  the  laboars  of  a  dozea 
missioners.  And  now  he  too  must  go,  in  order  that  the  Pope's  con- 
demnation of  the  Triple  Alliance  may  be  duly  emphasised. 

But  none  of  the  devices  of  this  doubtful  diplomacy  is  calculated  ta 
give  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  lack  of  that  tact  which  is  sucIjI 
a  universal  characteristic  of  the  Ogniben  type  of  Italian  diplomatiMal 
than  the  action  taken  by  the  Pope's  advisers  on  the  death  of   Mon- 
aignor  Agostini,  the  Patriarch  of  Venice.     The  object  of  this  action 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  indace  Austria  to  wound  the  sensibilities! 
of  the  Italian  Government,  and  embroil  the  two  countries  in  a  dispute. 
If  this  was  not  the  object  actually  aimed  at,  it  was  certainly  the  only  , 
one  that  could  possibly  be  attained,  had  the  Austrian  Govemmeotl 
made  a  formal  declaration — as  it  was  requested  to  do — to  the  effect  ( 
that  the  Emperor's   rij,'ht  to   present  a  candidate  for  the  patriarchal  J 
See  was  an  exceptional  and   purely  personal  privilege,  accorded  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  Vatican,  and  not   a    right  that  followed  the 
aecular    dominion,    and    passed  from  one    ruler  to    the    other    ipai>\ 
facto,     Thifl,  of  course,  meant   that  the  claim   put  forward  by  th«J 
King   of  Italy  to   present  a  candidate  for   the    See  of  Venice  waa 
purely  fantastic,  and  could  not  be  recognised.     In  other  words,  the 
Austrian  Government  was  invited  to  abandon  its  attitude  of  nentrality.l 
and  espouse  the  Papal  quarrel  against  the  Italian  Government,  by 
proclaiming  what  It  did  not  admit  to  be  a  fact. 

The  question  of  the  Cardinals  is  likewise  one  in  which  Austria  is 
deeply  interested.     If  Pope  Leo  XIII.  (nh&it  onirn)  should  die  before i 
new  Cardinals  are  created,  the  Triple  Alliance  will  dispose  of  five! 
votes  less  than  it  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  possess.     The   largwl 
question,  whether  Austria-Hungary  is  not  entitled,  in  virtue  of  her 
numerous  Catholic  population  to  seven  or  eight  Cardinals,  instead  of 
three  or  four,  cannot   be  discussed   with  any  hope   of  a  satiafactorT  j 
result,  until  the  relations  between  these  countries  and  the  Holy  Sm 
have  become  friendly  if  not  cordial. 

If  in  all  these  misunderstandings  Austria's  role  is  the  pleasing  oae  | 
of  the  lamb  in  the  fable,  who  could  not  possibly  have  troubled  the  i 
water,  Hungary,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands  so  much  higher  up  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  that  in  her  case  the  question  is  reduced  lo 
one  of  fact.      As  it  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  a  good  deal  in  the  near 
future,  and,  I  fear,  to  prove  a  fertile  source  of  nuist  lamentable  results 
to  Church  and  State,  I  make  no  apology  for  going  into  it  at  Bome  j 
length. 

The  Hungarian  Government  contends  that  the  unfriendly  attitude 
which  the  Holy  See  has  of  late  taken  up  is  the  result  of  the  Pbp*** 
opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  is  therefore   n-    "  ml 

vexatious.     The  Vatican,  on  the  contrary,  maintain.^  •  {h» 

main  causes  of  this  coldness  is  to  be  found  in  the  anti^religious  li!gi9- 
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ttted  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  Csaki,  which  no  Catholic 

iously  acquiesce  in.      The  legislation  referred  to  touches 

ligion  of  children  born  of  parents  only  one  of  whom  is  a 

re  the  contentions  of  the  two  parties.    The  facts  are  these : 
Qgary  marriage  is  not  nnder  any  circumstances  a  civil  insti- 
the  dissolution   of  the  marriage-tie  is  ne^er  the  outcome  of 
jcedure,  nor   is   the   registration  of  births   effected  by  State 
jry.     Marriage  is  always  a  purely  religious  sacrament  or  cere- 

r cording  to  the  view  of  the  Church  in  which  it  is  celebrated, 
can   be  granted  only  by  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  births 
iren  are  registered  only  by  the   clergyman   who  administers 

I  This  explains  why  the  difficulty  which  arises  with  respect 
igion  of  children  of  mixed  marriages  cannot  be  solyed  so 
in  Hungary  as  in  countries  in  which  all  these  functions  are 
led,  or  at  least  sanctioned  and  legalised,  by  the  State.  The 
,  embodied  in  the  law  actually  in  force  is  distasteful  to 
38  ;  for  it  decrees  that  sex  shall  follow  sex,  the  male  children 
Drought  up  in  the  religions  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
^ucated  in  the  Church  of  which  their  mother  is  a  member. 
Kia  all.  It  farther  enacts  that  if  a  Catholic  priest  should,  in 
ence  of  the  non-Catholic  clergyman,  baptise  a  child  wlio^  by 
ju  of  the  law,  belongs  to  a  Church  other  than  the  Catholic 
paid  if  he  make  an  entry  in  the  registry,  as  he  is  bound  to  do, 
b  likewise  send  an  extract  from  that  registry  to  the  clergyman 
B  communion  the  child  belongs,  in  order  that  he  may  superintend 
fioufl  education  when   the  proper  time  arrivee.     And  this  the 

t  clergy  refuse  to  do.  Their  contention  is  that,  once  they 
i  child,  they  thereby  receive  it  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  if  after  that  they  were  to  take  any  step 
:ed  to  remove  the  child  from  that  communion,  directly  or  in- 
,  they  would  be  playing  the  part  of  wolves,  not  of  shepherds. 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  this  train  of  reasoning, 
mclusive,  should  admit  of  no  exception  ;  that  it  proves  nothing, 
the  Catholic  clergy  have  for  years  been  doing  the  very  thing 
hey  declare  their  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to  do ;  and, 
fcttore,  they  have  been  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  do  eo  by 
Sy  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  now  egg  them  on  to  disobedi- 
d  political  opposition.  Instead  of  offering  my  own  opinion  on 
uments  of  the  two  disputants,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
ement  of  historical  facts. 

marriages,  which  were  legal  in  Hungary  in  the  seventeenth 
rere  forbidden  in  the  eighteenth,  down  to  the  year  1701,  when 
slonging  to  any  two  religions  persnasions  (except  the  Jewish) 
(led  lawfully  to  contract  a  matrimonial  union.    As  a  Catholic 

2  I 
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priest,  however,  would  never  perform  the  religious  ceremooj,  D&loi 
he  had  previously  obtained  a  promise  in  writing  from  l)oth  the  parti« 
that  all  the  future  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  law  left  the  interests  of  our  faith  untouched.      Afl  an  i 
stance  of  the  way  it  worked,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  ma; 
of  the  famous  Louis  Kossuth,  whose  bride  was  a  Catholic,  whilst  lii 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.      The  Catholic  priert 
refused  to  join  the  pair  in  wedlock,  unless  Kossuth  would  bind  himself 
in  writing  to  bring  up  all  his  children  as  Catholics ;  and  as  he  declined  — 
to  give  any  such  engagement  in  words  or  in  writing,  the  ceremony  offl 
marriage  was  performed  elsewhere.  ' 

Now   this   arrangement   was  considered   very  unfair   by  the  aiMk" 
Catholic  members  of  the  community,  who,  for  reasons  into  whidL 
need  not  enter,  never  imitated  the  tactics  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens.     They  besought  the   State    to    interfere  to    the    extent 
eqaalising    the    chances    which     the    various    religious    pe: 
possessed  of  losing  or  gaining  by  mixed  marriages.      Canon  Lonovitoh, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Csanad,  was  sent  by  Prince  Mettemich  to  Roiaft 
to  negotiate  with  the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of  hitting  upon  some  work- 
able plan  which,  while  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  th^  large  body 
Lutherans,   Calviniste,  Unitarians,  and  Orthodox   Greeks,  would  Mil 
prove   unacceptable    to  Catholics.     The  result   of  these   interestinff 
negotiations  (an  exhaustive  account  of  Avhich   is   to  be  found  in  thf 
unpublished  papers   of   Mgr.   Luiiovitch,   now   in   Budapest)  was  th* 
Pope's  acquiescence    in    the   principle    that   aex    should  follow 
This  agreement  was  embodiKl  shortly  afterwards  in  a  law  (passed  i* 
1844)  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Papal  brief  accompanied  by  instmctioM 
to  the  clergy  (1843)  on  the  other.     The   brief  declares   that  miie^ 
marriages,    though    illegal,   are    perfectly   valid    and    binding.    Tb" 
instruction  signed  by  the  Cardinal  Secretary  Lambruschini  direct*^ 
all   Catholic  priests  to  celebrate  mixed  marriages  without  insisting 
upon  any  preliminary  promises. 

Li  1868,  shortly  after  Hungary  had  regained  her  independence,* 
80-called  inter-confessional  law  received  the  sanction  of  the  Icin?* 
confirming  the  principles  laid  down  in  1844 — that  a  mnrringe  cel^ 
brated  by  the  clergyman  of  either  party  is  legal  and  valid,  that  th» 
religion  of  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  shall  be  determined  b/ 
the  maxim  that  sex  follows  sex,  and  that  petitions  for  divorce  ^^  '" 
be  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  respective  parties,  \^! 
a  Catholic  who  changes  his  religion  after  marriage  shall  be  oonaider^^ 
a  member  of  his  adopted  Church,  for  the  purposes  of  a  divorce.* 

This  law  provided  for  another  difficulty,  which  was  always  croppiag 

*  In  Austria  this  principle  is  not  recognised.   A  Catholic  in  that  <»fnrmf  tt  mv  .^b^fl^  ' 
his  religion  after  rnarriage  ;  but  fur  divorce  pu 
Catholic,  and  therefore  can  never  marry  a^in,  iv- 
&9Xn!Q  principle  applies  to  :i  Catholic  lady. 
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be  kingdom.  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian  clergymen 
to  be  found  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  whereas  a  Catholic 
^18  always  within  easy  call;  and  as  the  uncertainty  ot*  child- life 
lers  the  administration  of  baptism  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  priest 
Aer  Church  baptised  the  child,  entered  its  birth  in  the  registry, 
Bnt  an  extract  of  the  registry  to  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  to 
Hby  law  it  was  held  to  belong.  This  duty  was  imposed  upon  all 
jymen  by  the  law. 

1^  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XIV.,  and  the  instructions  that  accom- 
^  it,  bore  fruit ;  the  law  was  obeyed  without  murmur,  and 
Sere  went  on  smoothly  for  a  while.  Lest  any  doubt  should  oxiat 
minds  of  the  clergy  as  to  the  attitude  they  should  adopt, 
ftl  Simor,  then  Primate  of  Hungary,  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to 
priests  of  the  kingdom,  enjoining  them  to  discharge  loyally  the 
I  distasteful  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the  legislature.  Nor 
ay  complaints  uttered  by  Catholics  until  1874,  and  then  only 
jUvidual  members  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  began  to  kick 
>  the  pricks.      But  they  received  no   encouragement  from  their 


t  Bon-Catholics,  however,  began  to  complain  that  the  priests  were 
fttically  eluding  the  law,  the  Hungarian   Penal  Code,  in  the 
1879,  decreed  a  fine  against  all   clergymen  who  should  be  con- 
lof  infringing  it.     At  the  same  time  the  legal  procedure  by 
r  judgment  might  be  obtained   against   the  delinquent  was  left 
letermined,  although  the   right  of  fixing  it  was  invested  in  the 
of  Public    Instruction.     In   1890,  therefore,  Count    Csaki, 
'  that  the  terms  of  the  law  were  not  being  enforced,  exercised 
ght,  and  by  an  order  in  Council  decreed  that  complaints  should 
tied  before  the  Szolgo-Ciro,  a  sort  of  aaus-jm'/rt ,  who  was  em- 
to  Inflict  the  fine,  send  the  extract   of  the  register  to  the 
eat  clergyman,  and  invalidate  the  illegal  entry  complained  of. 
\  order  in  Council  has  been  protested  against  by  Catholics :  and 

fgy,  taking  their  instructions — as  the  Government  asserts — from 
not  content  with  opposing  the  order  itself^  now  declare  that 
fcan  no  longer  obey  the  law,  to  which  it  merely  gives  a  sanction, 
lungarian  prelates  at  first  stood  by  the  Government,  while  many 
Uower  clergy  joined  the  opposition;  but  since  the  Vatican  has 
Qned  the  aims  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  bishops  and  the  new 
have  joined  the  camp  of  the  enemy.      And  so  to  the  conflict 
I  which  drains  the   moral  and    material  forces  of    Hungary  a 
^ioQS  war  has  now  been  added ,  which,   na  the  actual  IVimate, 
Tansary  declares,  may  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 
the  Government  complains  of  more  bitterly  than  anything 
iftt  thrt  prelates  should  h.'ive  first  accfuiesced  in  the  terms  of 
in  Council,  and  then  turned  against  it   soon  after  it  was 
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issued .     For  there  is  no  doabt  that  Count  Csaki  consulted  the  Ptimata 
of  Uangary  before  publishing  the  obnoxious  order  in  Council  ;  and^ 
is  equally  certain  that  the  same  prelate  wrote  a  pastoral  to  his  cle 
— which,  as  he  died  soon  afterwards,  was  never   issaed — exhortil 
them  to  accept  and  obey  that  order. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  suggest  any  way  out  of  a  difiicalty  which 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  Catholic  interests  in  Hangary  no  leas  tbazi 
to  the  State.  What  I  do  venture  to  point  out,  with  all  due  resp 
is,  that  as  the  matter  is  certain  to  be  aatisfdctorlly  settled  in  the 
run  (it  may  be  one,  ten,  or  fifty  years),  no  truly  desirable  object  can  1 
farthered  by  not  coming  to  an  agreement  at  once.  On  the  contra 
crying  evils  would  be  removed  by  the  settlement.  For  th©  bonds  i 
discipline  in  the  Church  itself  have  been  loosened  to  a  lamental] 
extent  by  these  deplorable  dissensions.  What,  for  instance,  could 
more  painful  to  a  trof  Catholic  than  the  spectacle  of  a  parish  prie 
who,  when  remonstrated  with  by  his  bishop  for  unbecoming  impotac 
at  the  hustings,  replied  in  the  most  offensive  tone,  publicly  accusio 
his  venerable  superior  of  lukewarmness,  avarice,  and  simony,  and 
threatening  to  make  good  these  charges  before  a  court  of  law  should 
the  bishop  not  hold  his  peace.  And  the  prelate  wisely  gave  the 
disrespectful  priest  a  practical  lesson  in  humility  and  charity,  an4 
said  not  a  word  in  reply.  Nor  was  Father  Hegy,  of  Csongrad, 
punished  for  his  insubordination.      Truly  these  things  ought  to  cease. 

The  question  of  filling  the  episcopal  Sees  now  vacant  in  Ilaogary 
is  another  source  of  discord,  and  I  fear  I  must  add,  of  great  sc&Ddsl. 
Thus  the  Archbishopric  of  A  gram  has  been  vacant  for  two  years,  and 
it  may  possibly  remain  so  for  twice  that  length  of  time,  for  the  Ya 
can  refuses  the  candidate  of  the  Government,  and  the  Ministry 
equal  obstinacy  declines  to  nominate  the  favouiite  of  the  Holy 
And  80  great  is  the  want  of  tact  with  which  the  negotiations  ooncer 
ing  these  delicate  matters  are  carried  on  that  the  good  and  bad  qusli- 
ties  of  the  rival  candidates  are  canvassed  and  dissected,  and  they  theia- 
Eelves  criticised  and  calumniated,  in  every  beer- house  in  the  kingdom. 

But  even  if  all  these  differences  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  then) 
would  still  remain  one  point  upon  which   no   Hungarian  Goven> 
can  possibly  accept  the  contention  of  the  Holy  JSee,  and  this  briii. 
back  once  more  to  the   heart  of  the  question  we  have  be«n  di^i      - 
ing.      Owing  to  ethnographical  conditions  which  cannot  ho 
away,  Hungary  can  never  recognise  the  Pope's  right  to   ct    - 
politics  of  his  Catholic  subjects.      There   are  millions  of  II ac^ 
citizens  who  speak    Slavonian  or    Roumanian,    and  br"  i        r< 
Orthodox    Greek    Church,    some    among    whom    are    i^L-,j- 
politics  aud  therefore  disaffected  to  the  Government  of  their 
land.      **  Now  if  we   admit   the   principle,"  reasons  th<*   ' 
'^that  Catholics   may   take    their    politics    fruiu    tlif 
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Ohnrch,  who  is  aa  Italian,  with  what  countenance  could  we  make  it 
treason  for  the  millions  of  our  Orthodox  subjects,  to  whom  wo  stand 
in  exactly  the  same  relation,  to  take  their  politics  from  the  head  of 
their  Church,  who  happens  to  be  tlie  Russian  Tsar  ?  FnrilU  dmtr/Lvt.'i 
^verni"  And  this  unseasonable  enforcement  of  the  Pope's  right  to 
direct  the  politics  of  his  spiritual  children  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
hia  present  policy. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  view  with  intellectual 

K trust  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Pope  to  recover  hia  lost  inherit- 
_  je,  and  why  wo  wince  and  groan  on  beholding  those  appearances 
wiiich  lend  colour  to  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  who  represent 
him  as  a  mere  diplomatist  who  courts  the  strong,  despises  the  weak, 
makes  tools  of  the  complaisant  and  abandons  the  unlucky.  Nor  is  it 
of  appearances  only  that  we  complain.  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves 
to  judge  his  policy  by  its  visible  and  tangible  fruits.  We  tremble 
even  to  contemplate  them — Catholic  parliamentary  parties,  encou- 
raged, nay  compelled,  to  eliminate  honest  conviction  from  the  legiti- 
mate motives  of  their  public  action,  and  substitute  therefor  unreason- 
ing obedience  to  a  temporal  Sovereign  who  is  seeking  to  recover  his 
dominions ;  a  Catholic  nation  delivered  np  to  the  blind  fury  of 
religions  war,  in  which  the  people  raise  their  hands  against  their 
rulers,  and  the  lower  clergy  hurl  scurrilous  invectives  and  shameful 
«hase  at  their  bishops  ;  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  which  should  have 
thundered  forth  in  defence  of  the  devoted  band  of  Catholics  who  are 
persecuted  for  their  faith  or  driven  into  the  Schismatic  Church,  fallen 
«ilent,  lest  it  should  grate  upon  the  ears  of  a  potentate  who  is  the 
main  foe  of  the  Triple  Alliance ;  and,  worst  of  all,  a  godless  Govern- 
ment, whose  every  act  breathes  diabolical  hatred  against  our  holy 
religion,  ostentatiously  petted  and  caressed,  its  only  enemies  forcibly 
changed  into  friends,  and  the  holiest  instincts  fostered  by  Catholicism 
aystematically  pressed  into  its  service  that  it  may  continue  to  flourish 
•od  insult  our  religion ;  in  a  word,  all  Christendom  convulsed  and 
threatened  with  dissensions  and  wars  for  the  sake  of  the  few  square 
miles  of  territory  once  known  as  the  Papal  States. 

If   the   Pope's  temporal  dominions  were  an  island,  and  we  could 
porchase  it  for  him  by  going  into  exile  or  slavery,  by  giving  up  our 

•perty  or  our  lives,  how  eagerly  would  we  not  seize  the  opportunity, 
rescue  our  Church  and  our  people  from  the  dangers  that  threaten 
id  the  calamities  that  have  overtaken  them  !  But  the  Papal  States, 
alae !  are  not  an  island  surrounded  by  water,  nor  is  our  piotis  desire 
a  practical  aim.  Is  it  not  excusable,  therefore,  if  on  counting  up  the 
coet,  we  aak  ourselves  whether  we  are  justified  in  making  such 
enormous  sacrifices  in  the  pursuit  of  what  may  prove  in  the  end  to  bo 
A  mirage  in  the  sandy  desert  if  not  a  will-o'-the-wisp  hovering  over  a 
£erbonian  bog  ? 
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DURING  the  coarse  of  the  summer  which  has  just  slipped  away, 
the  papers   have  frequently  described  in  sufficiently  striking 
paragraphs  the  abnormally  high  temperature  which  has  been  experi- 
enced in  many  parts  of  the  globe.     The  first  tidings  of  this  nature 
reached  us  from  America.     Thus  we  read  that  on  the  29th  of  July 
last  the  thermQmeter  in  the  streets  of  New  York  had  risen  to  as  mucb 
as  101°  and  102°  in  the  shade.  At  the  meteorological  station  in  that 
city,  where,  no  doubt,  every  precaution  was  adopted  to  ensure  accuracy 
in  the  record,  we  find  that  a  temperature  of  99"  was  indicated.     The 
next  day — July  30 — the  ascent  of  the  mercury  still  continued,  and 
we  hear  that  an  observation  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  showed  as  much  aa 
107    in  the  shade.     This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  cnlminadoD 
of  what  had  been  somewhat  absurdly  designated  "  the  great  heat- 
wave."    On  July  31   the  warmth  had  begun  perceptibly  to  decline, 
though  it  was  still  terribly  oppressive.     The  descriptions  which  have 
come  to  hand  from  various  parts    of  the  North  American  continent 
Hhow  that  the  heat  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  in  many  other 
pluci^B  as  it  was  in  New  York.     From  north  and  south,  from  east  and 
w«^Ht,  we  have  heard  of  abnormally  high  thermometers ;  we  have  been 
I  (ild  that  in  many  localities  the  work  in  factories  had  to  be  discontinned, 
UH  the  hands  could  not  stand  the  heat.     In  some  towns  bosiness  seems 
Ut  have  been  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  traffic  in  the  streets  ceased 
(luring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.     It  is  also  reported  from  many 
|ilii(t4iH  that  heavy  losses  were  experienced  by  the  death  of  sheep  and 
(tnttlii.     Nor  is  the  great  heat-wave  without  a  tragic  aspect.  We  read 
\ti  H.  largn  number  of  cases  of  sunstroke  occurring  in  varioos  parts  d 
AmorlcJA,  many  of  which  terminated  fatally.     So  far  as  we  are  aUfl  to 
tw\\\  tk  picture  of  what  has  actually  happened,  it  would  seem  to  hava 
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been  one  of  the  most  protracted  and  calamltons  spells  of  heat  that 
have  ever  been  recorded  in  America.     It  has  been  remarked  as  a  some- 
what peculiar  feature,  that  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  wind 
^P  the  time  when  the  heat  was  greatest ;  and  it  may  also  be  recorded 
that  the  air  was  at  the  time  largely  charged  with  humidity.   Everyone 
jFho  has  bad  any  experience  of  tropical  heat  knows  that  the  suffering 
Btised  by  an  excessively  high  teraperaf  ure  is  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
^v   be  saturated  with  moisture.     Evaporation   is  then   almost  at   a 
^■rndstiil,  and  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  temperatnre  of  the  body 
^Bkept  down  is  so  far  rendered  inoperative.      I  recollect  being  told  by 
^p  officer  who  was  in  the  Ashantee  Expedition   many  years  ago,  that 
Wbtwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  coast  off  which  their  ships 
lay  at  anchor,   there  was  practically  no  evaporation,  owing  to  the  air 
being  saturated  with  moisture.      Tin-  towels  which  were  hung  up  to 

tin  the  morning  remained  wet  till  evening,  even  though  the  tropical 
beat  on  them  all  the  day  long.     Heat  of  a  somewhat  similai- 
racter  appears  to  have  been  experienced  in  America  at  the  end  of 
Bt  July. 

[  It  was  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  afber  the  New  World  had  its 

orching  that  the  Old  World  was  visited  by  the  great  heat-wave.      Up 

j  the  beginning  of  August  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything 

snal    in  European   temperatures ;    thus,  for  instance,   at   Berlin, 

August   1,  the  highest  thermometric  readbg  was  72"^,   and   the 

w9St  61°.     Even   on  the   7th  of    August,   the  greatest   and   least 

temperatures  at  Vienna  were  no  more  than  70 '  and  61''  respectively, 

but  towards  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  the  accent  of  the  mercury  in 

^e  thermometer  became  marked  and  rapid  all  over  Europe. 

B  By  the  17th  of  August,  a  temperature  had  been  reached  at  Vienna 

^Bich  seems  to  have  rivalled  that   attained   at   New   York  nineteen 

IPys    previously.      We   read   that    on  the    following    day    (18th   of 

August),  the  thermometers  at  Vienna  showed  107"^  in  the  shade  ;  the 

ti  -  declare  that  the  streets  are  deserted,  and  considering  what 

^  igs  of  the  reporter  must  have   been,  who   described   it,  we 

icuee  his  exaggeration  that  the  Ringstrasse  was  "  like  a  furnace." 
On  the  19th,  Berlin  is  reported  to  be  almost  unbearable,  and  on 
e  same  day,  we  read  that  the  heat  ia  tropical  at  Paris,  where  there 
have  been  many  fatal  cases  of  sunstroke.  It  is  further  stated  that 
100  oxen  and  300  pigs  were  found  dead  from  the  heat  in  the  railway 
trucks  aa  they  arrived  in  the  meat  market  at  Villette. 

On  August  22,  the  phase  described  in  the  papers  as  "  almost  un- 
bearable "  is  recorded  at  Vienna,  and  that  this  language  iB  justified  will 
obvious  from  one  fact  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection. 
I  appears  that  a  body  of  troops  which  were  out  for  manopuvres  in  the 
?hbourhood  of    Vienna   during  this  terrible   weather,   suffered  so 
that  there  were  200  cases  of  sunstroke  among  them,  and  many 
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of  those  BO  attacked  did  not  recover.    About  the  fourth  week  in  Augnst, 
England  experienced  in  some  Email  measure  the  effects  of  the  great 
heat-wave.      But  only  in  small  measure,  because  we  happen  to  lie  on 
the  margin  of  the  globe  area  which  was  the  seat  of  the  high  tem- 
perature.    However,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  two  or  three  daj«, 
an  unusually  high  thermometer  prevailed  in  South- Eastern  England. 
On    August    21-,    80°    is    recorded    in  the  shade  at  Dover,  and  on 
August  23  and  21,  the  highest  and  lowest  indications  of  the  tUernio- 
meter  at  London  were  80^  and  59°  respectively.     It  follows  that  the 
temperatures  attained  in  these  countries   fell  far   short  of  what  was 
experienced  in  so  many  places  on  the  Continent,  nor  did  the  unusual 
heat  which  was  reached   last  long  in   Great  Britain.     We  find  that 
by    the   24th   and   25th  of  August,  tho    range  at  London    had   so 
far  declined  that  the  highest  and   lowest   points   were   lo°  and  62" 
respect ively.      It  was  not  till  some  days  later  that   the  decline  really 
set  in  on  the  Continent ;   for  on  the  25th  of  August,  there  was  still  a 
temperature  of  89°  in  the  shade  at  Vienna.      On  the  2Gth  of 
which   IS  the  last  record  of  the  great  wave  which  we  shall  ii 
down,  the    thermometer    shows   84°  at    St.  Petersborg,  the 
accompanying  it  with  the  emphatic  word  "  scorching." 

From  the  various  facts  w©  have  set  forth  it  appears  that  towards  I 
end  of  last  July  an  extraordinarily  high  temperature,  even  for  that 
period  of  the  year,  prevailed  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  so-called  heat-wave  then  seems  to  Kav 
travelled  eastward,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but,  owing  to 
absence  of  information,  except  in  such  casual  records  as  may  be  fout 
by  an  inspection  of  ships'  logs,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ac 
progress  of  the  heated  region  across  the  Atlantic.  However  it  may 
have  come  about,  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  a  fortnight  after  the 
occurrence  of  ilnnsually  great  heat  in  the  New  World  there  was  a 
similar  experience  in  the  Old  World.  Our  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  temperatures  over  the  whole  globe  is  too  incomplete  to  enM'lf* 
us  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  great  wave  as  fully  as  we  migl  t 
desire.  No  doubt  our  own  Meteorological  Office  does  most  adniiraUl^ 
work,  and  of  course  many  other  countries  have  more  or  less  complete 
organisations  for  the  study  of  meteorological  phenomena.  Yet  our 
information  as  to  the  thermal  condition  of  the  globe  still  falls  far  short 
of  what  we  would  like  to  have.  Certain  materials  are.  however, 
available,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  throw  what  h'ght  we  can 
matter. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked  as  to  what   was   the   canse^ 
this  exceptional  heat  ?     Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  neither   in  lb 
article  nor  anywhere  else  coald  I  attempt  to  answer  this  question 
the  sense  in  which  it  has  usually  been  proposed.      It  is  very  doabtf^ 
whether  it  would   be  possible  to  assign   a  single   cause  for 
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phenomenon,  even  if  we  knew  many  things  of  which  we  are  now 
completely  ignorant.  Indeed  the  most  diliicult  problem  of  astronomy 
becomes  simplicity  itself  when  compared  with  the  extraordinarily 
complex  agents  that  are  in  operation  even  in  the  simplest  meteoro- 
logical phenomenon.      Let  m©  illustrate  this  contrast  between  the  two 

jiences  by  an  example.  The  movement  of  the  moon  is  one  of  the 
most   profound  dynamical   problems.      It   depends  principally  on  the 

ttraction  of  the   earth,  and    in  a    lesser  degree   on   the  disturbance 

naed  by  the  sun.  The  forces  thus  arising  can  be  submitted  to 
calculation,  and  though  the  work  involved  is  extremely  abstruse,  and 
though  it  implies  a  prodigious  amount  of  numerical  labour,  yet  it  can 
be  completely  solved  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  have  become  so  well  kno^vn  that  we  can 
foretell  not  only  the  hour  but  even  the  minute  at  which  eclipses  will 
occnr  next  year  or  in  a  hundred  years  to  come.  Contrast  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge  with  the  vagueness  of  our  knowledge  of  meteoro- 

ogical  phenomena.    We  can  tell  yon  precisely  where  the  moon  will  be 

,t  noon  next  Christmas  Day,  or  for  that  matter,  where  the  moon  will 
be  at  noon  on  Christmas  Day  ia  the  year  1993.  But  who  can  tell 
^trhat  the  temperature  will  be  at  noon  next  Christmas  Day  on  London 

Iridge?  No  scientific  man  could  venture  on  such  a  prophecy.  He 
knows  that  he  has  no  data  to  go  by.  The  number  of  causes  which 
are  in  operation  is  so  great  that  the  problem  becomes  of  a  highly 
complex  nature.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  mathematical  principle 
which  applies  in  this  case.  It  does  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  predict 
the  actual  amount  of  any  meteorological  element,  but  it  appears  to 
demoQBtrate  with  all  desirable  fulness  that  there  must  be  definite 
laws  governing  tho  clmngea  of  the  different  meteorological  elements  if 
only  we  were  able  to  discover  them. 

\  The  argument  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is  perhaps  a  some- 
what difGcult  one,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  face  it.  The  method 
indicated  seems  to  offer  the  only  hope  of  our  ever  attaining  such  a 
knowledge  of  meteorological  phenomena  as  will  enable  ns  to  rise  to 
the  supreme  ]X)sition  of  being  able  to  predict  the  facts  of  climate 
with  assured  accuracy,  and  for  a  long  time  in  advance.  Let  us  first 
enumerato  some  of  the  particular  phenomena  which  are  necessarily 
more  or  less  connected  together.  The  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
elements  concerned  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  indicated  by  the 
barometer ;  then  there  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  degree 

f  its  saturation,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  clouds,  the  rainfall, 
'together  with  comparatively  exceptional  incidents  such  as  hailstorms 
and  thnnderstorms.  At  present,  no  doabt,  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
careful  collection  of  observations  all  over  the  world,  to  predict  in 
some  degree  the  recurrence  of  these  pheaomena.  Our  newspapers 
glre  U8  each  morning  a  forecast  of  the  kind  of  weather  that  may  be 
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expected.     But  every  one  knows  that,  though   these   forecasts 
often  useful,  they  yet  have  a  very  inferior  degree  of  accaracy  to  t 
kind  of  prediction  which  we  find  in  the  "  Nautical  Alnaanac,'*  whe^E^^ 
the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  of  an  occultation  of        ^ 
star,  or  a  transit  of  Venus,  or  any  similar  astronomical  event  is  for^^^ 
told  with  definiteness  and  with  perfect  certainty  of  fulfilment.     Y< 

kno  one  can  really  doubt  that  the  temperature  at  London  Bridge 
Christmas  Day,  or  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  Greenwich   at 
on  January  1,  1900,  are  each  of  them  quite  as  certainly  decided 
law  as  the  time  of  high  water  or  any  other  astronomical  element.  W 
know  that  there  will  be  a  transit  of  Venus  in  the  year  a.d.  20'>4,  ao' 
that  there  will  be  no  such  phenomenon  until  then,  while  there  will 
a  repetition  of  the  occurrence  in  a.i>.  2012.     It  is  certain  that 
predictions   will  be   fulfilled,  yet  why  is   it  that  we  can  make 
^  assertion   of  a  similar  character  with   regard   to   the  meteorologi* 
H  phenomena  ?     The  one   is  just  as  amenable  to    law  as  the  otbei 
Hbut  the    dilTerence    is    that  the    extreme    intricacy    of    the 
^l^hioh  affect  the  meteorological  phenomena  have  hitherto  prevei 
^^118    from    discovering    the    laws    by    which    they     are    rej 

Perhaps    the    difierences    between    the    state  of    our   knowledge 
—^  the  astronomical  and  of  the  meteorological  phenomena  will  be  moi 
B  conveniently    explained     by     choosing    a    branch    of    astronomi 
B  science  with  which  we  are  at  present  only  imperfectly  aoqnain< 
B  Let   us   take,    for    instance,   the  showers    of  shooting  stars,  whi 
are    wont    to    occur    on    November    12-14.       Every   one    know 

»tljat  there  was  a  superb  display  from  this  shower  in  1866,  and  tb( 
are  good  reasons  to  expect  that  there  will  also  be  a  superb  display  l 
1899.     But  though  we  can  make  this  prediction,  and  feel  in  doing 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  fulfilment,  yet  it  stands  on 
very  difiFerent  plane  from  astronomical  predictions  of  a  more  legitimat 
[chanicter.     Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  the  reason  why  this  is  so;  we  knoi   *""'^ 
ill  a  general  way  the  orbit  of  that  swarm  of  bodies  whose  incoxsiaD^^^^ 
^nto   our   atmosphere   give  us  shooting   star    showers.       There    aifny 
bowever,  many  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  movements  ^0" 
ltln«Hi>  little  objects,  which  as  yet  are  only  imperfectly  disclosed  to  ub^ 
f^Vii  Imvp  no  very  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the- 
shnal  of  meteors  is  disposed  around  the  vast  ellipse  which  constitnlee 
\\U   put li,  and  consequently  our  predictions   must   necessarily  be  pat 
|i*rt)»  with  some  feeling  of  insecurity.     It  is  quite  certain  no  doubt 
ihnt   ihn   north    crosses   the  track   of    the  meteors  every  Noreiobcr 
\\*i    1  !•,  and  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  tolerably  certain  that  when 
Ji»  riirth  U  io  this  position  in  the  year  181^'j  the  shoal  of  little  bodies 
^\\\  \m  til  our  vicinity.     We   believe   that  the  earth  wiU  actoally 
fi   l)io  shoftl,  in   which   case  a  great  meteoric  display  will 
if  Mio  wi'iidu-r  permits'     It  roav.  hciwever.  happen  t!i«t 
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we  shall  only  traverse  a  sparsely  occupied  portion  of  the  great  boat,  in 
which  case  the  shower  will  fall  ranch  short  of  others  which  have  beea 
recorded.  An  enormous  volume  of  quite  unattainable  knowledge 
would  have  to  be  at  our  diJiposal  were  we  to  be  able  to  predict  wilh 
certainty  all  the  circamstances  of  such  phenomena ;  we  should  have 
to  know  exactly  what  meteors  tliere  were  in  the  shoal,  and  the 
dimensions  and  other  features  of  the  orbit  which  every  single  meteoroid 
followed.  If  such  knowledge  as  this  were  possible,  then  the  future 
circamstances  of  the  shower  might  be  predicted  with  almost  aa 
much  accuracy  as  the  announcement  of  the  next  eclipse  or  the  next 
opposition  of  Mai-s. 

This  illustration  will  suffice  to  explain  the  reasons  why  our  know- 
ledge of  meteorological  phenomena  is  at  present  in  such  an  imperfect 
state  as  compared  with  those  of  astronomy.  The  supreme  test 
of  the  completeness  of  any  physical  theory  is  the  successfal  prediction 
of  results — we  are  not  yet  able  to  predict  great  heat-waves  or  great 
storms  with  any  assured  conlidence,  not  because  such  phenomena  do 
not  observe  definite  physical  laws  but  because  the  knowledge  that  we 
would  require  before  we  could  exactly  specify  these  laws  is  in  a  great 
measure  wanting.  We  are,  however,  not  without  gi'ounds  for 
encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  time  may  yet  come  when  the 
definite  prediction  of  meteorological  phenomena  may  become  possible. 
An  instructive  illustration  of  the  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for 
success  is  afforded  by  the  study  of  the  tides.  Of  late  years  the 
problem  of  tidal  prediction  has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
by  the  labours  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  and  others, 
the  investigation  has  received  a  completeness  which  renders  it  a 
typical  example  of  how  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
attained.  —  ^ 

If  we  are  ever  to  realise  in  meteorological  prediction  we  can  only 
do  so  by  following  the  same  lines  which  have  already  been  pursued 
with  striking  results  in  the  case  of  the  tides.  Of  course  the  tides 
primarily  depend  on  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  but  to  a  secondary 
extent  the  great  undulations  of  the  ocean  are  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  sun.  As  the  movements  of  both  these  heavenly  bodies  may 
be  regardeil  as  sufficiently  known  the  matter  of  tidal  prediction  would 
be  indeed  a  simple  affair  were  there  no  other  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  port  as  well  as  the 
Actual  height  which  the  water  attains  are  by  no  means  regulated  solely 
by  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  it  ia  the  configuration  of 
the  surrounding  coasts,  the  depths  of  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  proximity  or  the  r»^motenes8  of  the  open  ocean,  and  other  purely 
local  circumstances  which  affect  the  result — all  these  have  to  be  taken 
into  acconnt.  The  most  instructive  method  of  exhibiting  the  present 
/itate  of  tidal  theory  is  given  by  Lord  Kelvin's  tide-predicting  machine. 
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Jn  this  arrangement  the  difference  between  what  we  may  call  the 
astronomical  factors  and  the  terrestrial  factors  of  the  tides,  is  clear^ 
brought  ont.      A  cord  passes  oyer  a  number  of  pulleys  and  the  centre*^ 
of  each  of  these  pulleys  are  made  to  revolve  in  perii^ds  which  are 
determined    by   the   movements  of  the  sun   and  moon.      When   the 
machine  is  to  be  employed  for  predicting  the  tides  in  any  particular 
port,   the  positions  of  all  these  pulleys  must  be  set  so  to  speak  in 
conformity  with  certain  individual  circumstances  connected  with  the 
particular  port — thus,  though  the  tides  at  Madras  are  totally  different 
from  the  tides  at  London  Bridge,  yet  the  same  machine  may  be  used 
to  calculate  both.     The  fundamental  movements  of  the  machine  are 
<!on8tant  for  all  ports,  bat  the  varioas  pulleys  will  in   the  one  case 
have  to  be  set  in  conformity  with  the  local  conditions  of  ^ladras,  and 
in    the  other  case  they  would   have  to  be  set  ia  conformity  with  the 
local  conditions  of  London  Bridge.      Two  totally  distinct  tide-tables 
appropriate,  however,  to   the  two  ports  named  could   thus    be  gener- 
ated by  the  revolntions  of  this  useful  machine. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  meteorological  phenomena  shall  admit  of  being  worked 
out  by  a  machine  on  the  principle  of  tlie  tide-predicting  engine. 
But  yet  it  does  not  seem  altogether  vain  to  strive  for  such  a  resnlt. 
We  can,  in  fact,  give  some  reasons  for  indulging  a  hope  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  yet  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun  must  be  the 
chief  factor  in  the  variations  of  all  meteorological  quantities .  The 
fluctuations  of  temperature  with  the  changing  seasons  are  among  the 
most  obvious  instances  of  the  connection  between  the  sun  and  the 
climate,  but  it  may  be  shown  that  the  changes  of  every  other  meteor- 
ological element  are  also  primarily  dependent  on  the  sun.  Let  ua  take 
for  instance  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  indicated  by  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  show  that  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury  must  be 
■due  to  the  sun.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  sun  were  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, one  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  arrival  of  beat  at 
the  earth  would  be  that  winds  would  blow  no  longer.  There  coald 
be  hardly  any  movements  whatever  in  the  air  except  such  aa  might 
Arise  from  atmospheric  tides.  Perhflps  also  I  ought  to  add  that  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth  as  manifested  by  earthquakes  or  by  occa- 
sional volcanic  outbreaks  might  produce  some  local  and  temporary 
Jistarbance  of  the  air.  It  is,  however,  quit«  certain  thut  such 
influences  would  have  very  slender  effects  on  atmospheric  preesare. 
The  argument  will  at  all  events  suffice  to  show  that  the  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer  to  which  we  are  accustomed  are  almoBt  entirely 
attributable  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
It  can  similarly  be  shown  that  the  changes  in  every  meteoro- 
logical  element  will    depend  primarily  upon     the    gr«»«.t   liu»t«T'n,.tT 
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To  some  cases,  of  course,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
is  also  an  important  element,  and  to  some  minute  degree  the 
moon  must  be  reckoned  with.  Bat  when  these  inflaences  have 
been  considered,  we  have  no  farther  concern  with  the  heavens; 
it  is  the  topographical  features  of  the  earth  which  complete  th& 
determination  of  all  meteorological  qaantitiea.  I  cannot  here  go  into- 
the  discussion  of  a  celebrated  mathematical  theorem  which  bears  the 
name  of  Fourier.  It  seems,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  any 
meteorological  element,  such  as  the  height  of  the  barometer  or  the 
temperature,  must  admit  of  being  expressed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
fashion  to  the  height  of  the  tide.  No  doubt  the  arrangement  of 
pulleys  would  have  to  be  extremely  complex,  so  as  to  enable  the- 
elements  to  be  determined  which  were  dependent  upon  so  many 
considerations.  It  is,  however,  quite  plain  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
succeed  in  subjecting  meteorological  phenomena  to  numerical  precision 
it  must  be  in  some  such  direction  as  I  have  indicated.  To  pat  the 
matter  a  little  more  plainly  :  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  8ysten> 
of  pulleys  could  be  so  arranged,  and  the  relative  movements  of  them 
could  be  so  adjusted,  that  a  cord  passing  over  those  pulleys  and 
actnating  a  pencil  could  be  made  to  show  the  height  of  the  barometer 
for  every  day  in  the  year  at  a  given  place.  A  similar  machine  might 
also  be  conceived  which  should  show  the  temperature  at  any  stated 
locality  for  every  hour  in  the  year.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assert 
that  the  information  at  present  at  our  disposal  would  enable  us  to^ 
construct  such  machines.  All  I  am  now  contending  for  is  that 
mathematical  theory  seems  to  declare  the  possible  realisation  of 
Buch  contrivances.  The  fact  that  an  engine  has  already  been  coo- 
atructed  for  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  the  tides  leads  us  to 
hope  that   the   time  may  arrive   when   meteorological  engines  shall 

'  have  been  designed  by  which   meteorological   prediction  shall  become 
AS  determined  as  the  prediction  of  high  water. 

This  discussion  will  at  all  events  enable  us  to  make  some  reply  to 
the  question  which  has  been  often  asked,  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  heat-wave.  I  do  not  indeed  tbiok  that  the  question  admits 
of  any  offhand  answer  of  the  kind  that  is  frequently  expected  by 
those  who  ask  it — the  only  kind  of  answer  that  seems  possible  is  of  a 
somewhat  indirect  character.  We  may  here  again  revert  to  our 
illustration  of  the  tides.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  unusually 
high  tide  occurs.  In  the  port  of  Dublin,  for  instance,  we  have  had 
from  time  to  time  exceptionally  high  water  in  the  Liffey,  which  has 
fluoded  the  basement  stories  of  low-lying  dwellings.  The  cause  of 
such  extraordinary  phenomena  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  unusual 

idevelopment  of  the  strength  of  the  moon's  tide- producing  capacity,  it 
fftther  to   bo   explained   in   a    manner  which   the    tide-predicting 
renders  easy  to  understand.      Besides  the  main  lunar  tide  and 
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the  xnain  solar  tide,  there  are  several  minor  tides,  so  to  speak,  arifling 
from  the  different  combinationa  of  the  movements  of  the  sun  &Dd 
moon.  Each  pulley  in  the  tide-predicting  engine  is,  in  fact,  allocated 
to  each  particular  tide — the  conseqaence  is,  that  the  height  of  the 
water  at  any  moment  is  the  net  result  of  one  or  two  large  tides,  and 
of  a  number  of  small  ones ;  thus,  for  instance,  every  one  knows  that 
the  spring  tides,  as  they  are  called,  aie  exceptionally  high  because 
the  sun  and  moon  conspire ;  while  the  rise  and  fall  at  the  time  of  neap 
tide  are  comparatively  small,  because  then  the  solar  tides  act 
oppositely  to  the  lunar  tides,  and  what  is  actually  perceived  is 
only  the  difference  between  the  two.  There  are  also  the  numerous 
minor  tides  to  be  considered  ;  of  course,  it  will  not  generally  happen 
that  these  are  all  consentaneous :  some  of  them  are  high  and  some  of 
them  are  low,  and  others  may  be  at  intermediate  phases  at  the  time 
of  high  water,  as  determined  by  the  great  predominating  tide.  But 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  every  now  and  then,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  there  will  happen  to  be  a  concurrence  between  thft 
time  of  high  water  in  the  small  tides  and  in  the  great  ones.  Then, 
of  course,  there  will  be  the  exceptional  Hooding  that  is  occasionallx" 
experienced. 

It  is  somewhat  in  this  manner  that  we  must  seek  to  explain  what 
is  called  the  great   heat-wave.     The  temperature  at  any  place  has  of"  i 
course  the  main  annual  period  corresponding  to  the  variation   witlm. 
the  seasons,  bnt  there   are  many  other  periodic  fluctuations  in  the? 
temperature    analogous    to   those    minor   tides    to    which   we    have 
already  referred.      Generally  speaking,  of  course,  these   will    not  all- 
conspire  ;  some  will  be  tending  to  elevate  the  temperature  and  others 
to  depress  it  at  any  time.     It  is  the  net  result  of  all  that  we  actually 
perceive.     Sometimes,  however,  it  will  happen  that  several  of  these,  oc 
at  all  events  some  of  the  more   important  ones,  move  in  the  same 
direction ;  then  of  course  we  have  great  exaltation  of  temperature  bucI»- 
as  that  which  the  newspapers  have  called  the  great  heat-wave. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  certain  changes  in  progress  oi»- 
the  sun  may  act  in  a  specific  manner  on  our  climate.  I  do  not  indeec^ 
say  that  there  is  much  reason  for  thinking  that  the  great  heat-wave^ 
has  really  been  connected  with  any  intrinsic  changes  in  our  luminary^ 
but  it  is  just  ]K)ssible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  have  occurred-, 
I  would  consequently  like  to  devote  the  space  that  remains  in  thi9> 
article  to  the  consideration  of  this  interesting  subject. 

In  the   discussion  of  such  a  question  there  is  a  fundamental  point> 
which  must  always  be  borne   In   mind.      We  must  remember  the  fulL 
extent  of  the  earth's  indebtedness  to  sunbeams.      We  have  spoken  o^     u 
a  temperature  of  lOO**  during  the  continuance  of  the  great  heat-wave.^  ^| 
and  it  is  nece^ary  to  understand   all  that   this  implies.     Of  coarse^^— - 
on  our  thermoraetric  scale  a  temperature  such  as  we  have  mentione 
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fm?   100^  above  a  certain  arbitrary  zero,  but  the  sun  has 

R^ieat  than  those  100°  express.  If  the  sunbeams  were 
jrt«d,  80  that  the  earth  derived  no  heat  whatever  from  this 
inperature  of  our  globe  would  fall  not  merely  to  zero,  but 
^k  down  to  a  point  far  below  this,  even  to  the  temperature 
itself;  what  this  may  be  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty, 
ll  the  evidence  attainable  it  seems  plain  that  we  may  put  it  at 
»n  300**  below  zero.  It  therefore  follows  that  at  the  time  of 
ave,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  100°,  the  sun's  beams 
laintoined  the  affected  region  of  the  earth  at  -lOO"  above 
mid  have  been  if  the  sun  were  absent.  This  will  show  us 
iBftt-wave  was  not  after  all  such  a  very  exceptional  matter 
the  sun  was  concerned.  Had  the  temperature  been  only 
r  York  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  sunstrokes  and 
tier  troubles;  it  was  the  extra  20"  which  made  all  the 
—in  other  words,  so  long  as  the  sun  merely  kept  the  earth 
'  above  the  temperature  of  space  no  one  thought  anything 
lut  the  moment  it  rose  to  400^  it  was  expected  that  some- 
tendous  must  have  happened.  This  way  of  looking  at  the 
ces  the  great  heat-wave  in  its  proper  cosmical  perspective  ; 
BQch  great  affair  after  all ;  it  merely  meant  a  trifling  addi- 
►er  cent,  to  the  temperature  usual  at  that  season — that  is  to 
the  temperature  is  measured  in  its  proper  way.  Thia  shows 
rery  trifling  proportional  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
ition  might  be  competent  to  produce  great  climatic  changes, 
lardly  possible  to  doubt  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  sun 
all  percentage  of  heat  more  than  it  was  wont  to  do,  quite 
ionate  climatic  disturbances  would  be  the  result, 
lot  be  denied  that  local  if  not  general  changes  in  the 
sperature  must  be  the  accompaniment  of  the  violent 
€8  by  which  our  luminary  is  now  and  then  agitated.  It  is, 
ell  known  that  there  are  occasional  outbreaks  of  solar 
nd  that^these  recur  in  a  periodic  manner ;  it  is  accordingly 
it  interest  to  notice  that  the  present  year  has  been  one  of 
)dB  of  activity.  We  are  certainly  not  going  so  far  as  to 
iny  connection  has  been  definitely  established  between  a 
exuberant  sun-spots  and  a  season  remarkable  for  excessive 
mt,  as  we  know  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
condition  of  the  earth  and  the  state  of  solar  activity,  it  is 
ins  impossible  that  climate  and  sun-spots  may  also  stand  in 
Lonship  to  each  other.  As  to  the  activity  of  the  sun  during 
summer,  a  very  striking  commnnication  has  recently  been 
one  of  the  most  rising  American  astronomers,  Mr.  George 
of  Chicago.  He  has  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus 
raphing  on  the  same  plate  at  one  exposure  both  the  bright 
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fipots  and  the  protaberances  of  the  sud.     Professor  Hale  delivered 
interesting  lecture  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Associati«3i)k 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Rochester.     A  report  of  ti:s-iA 
lecture  has  appeared  in  Nature,  in  which  we  are  told  of  a  remarkat^I^ 
application  of  Professor  Hale's  new  apparatus.     On  the  15th  of  If  fTt> 
July  a  photograph  of  the  sun  showed  a  large  spot.     Another  photx>- 
graph  taken  in  a  few  minutes  exhibited  a  bright  band ;  twenty-sev'^^ici 
minutes  later  a  further  exposure  displayed  an  outburst  of  brillu^:^:^ 
faculae  all  over  the  spot.     At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  faculaB  had  ^^9) 
vanished,  and  the  spot  was  restored  to  its  original  condition.     It  ii^~.^^ 
not  a  mere  coincidence  that  our  magnetic  observatories  exhibited  oc^x^, 
siderable  disturbance   the  next  day,  and  that  brilliant  auroras  w<^x^ 
noted.  The  whole  communication  was  of  such  an  interesting  descripti^ozi 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed     -to 
Professor  Hale  amid  much  enthusiasm.     It  is  quite  plain  that  ^v^^ 
have  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  things 
terrestrial.     This  new  method,  in  which  Professor  Hale  has  extended 
and  improved  the  procespes  of  his  predecessors,  is  full  of  hope  for  the 
future. 

Robert  S.  Ball. 
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rolt  against  high  Protection  in.  the  United  States,  which- 
9  baen  growing  in  force  during  the  last  four  years,  will  be 
tie  final  test  at  the  Presidential  election  next  month.  For 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Protective  policy 
openly  and  directly  challenged.  Tariff  Reform  will  be  the 
le  in  tho  campaign.  The  election  of  Mr.  Grrover  Cleveland, 
ocratic  candidate,  would  mean  the  reversal,  to  a  great  extent, 
esent  fiscal  policy.  This  modern  Protectionist  policy  in  Arae- 
ch  has  reached  the  high-water  mark  in  McKinleyism — with 
ied  and  unlimited  Protective  tariff — is  the  logical  outcome  of 

system  adopted  by  the  country  since  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Smerging  from  one  of  the  most  gigantic  struggles  for  national 
own  to  history,  with  industry  paralysed,  revenues  reduced, 
nry  empty,  and  a  public  debt  created,  the  people,  with  some 
►f  an  excuse,  flew  to  Protection  as  a  means  of  national  rege- 
Protection,  it  was  assumed,  was  necessary  to  induce 
3  to  put  money  into  commercial  enterprises,  to  develop  the 
infc  and  unrivalled  natural  resources  of  the  coantry,  ta 
an  empty  exchequer,  and  strengthen  the  nation's  credit, 
try's  misery  was  the  capitalist's  opportunity.  Then  it  was 
men  who  controlled  the  law-making  power  shifted  the  burden 
m  from  the  richer  classes  to  the  poorer.  Then  it  was  that 
jroua  Government  of  a  distracted  nation  disposed  of  the 
heritage,  and  granted  hug©  slices  of  the  public  domain  to 
milders,  and  endowed  land  speculators  with  great  stretches 
rj  rich  in  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.  Then  it  was  that, 
with  high  Protection,  the  commercial  Crtcrsuses  began  to 
Bt  their  first  grip  on  tho  country.      For  thirty  years  they 

Itighteuing  their  grasp    and  extending    their    tentacles, 
2k 
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until  now  vast  aggregations  of  wealth,  controlled  by  a  few  mono- 
polists banded  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  self -aggrandisement, 
trample  on  laws,  and  are  a  danger  to  free  institutions. 

Protection  in  the    interests  of  the    manufacturing    and    wealthy 
classes  was   maintaiaed  with  redoubled  vigour  after  the  excuse  for  it 
had  disappeared.    It  was  used  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  and  taxa- 
tion was  diverted  from  the  controllers  of  wealth  to  the  producers — from 
the  producers  of  goods  to  the  consumers.     And  even  after  all  reyenae 
requirements  were  more  than  satisfied — when  the  former  deficiencies 
were  more  than  met,  and  there  was  an  embarrassing  surplus  In  th^ 
Exchequer — the  high  tariff  was  kept  up  to  protect  the  monopoltsti 
and  to  raise  prices.     The  old  Whig   party   believed  in   a   tari.fi'  foi 
revenue  with  incidental  Protection  ;    its    successor,   the  Republica 
party  of  to-day,  enacts  a  tariff  law  of  which  Protection  is  the  obje 
and  revenue  the  incident.     This  party  has  been   in  power  since 
time  of  the  Civil  War — for  thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  HfJ 
Cleveland's  four  years,  from  1884  to  1888.     Mr.  Cleveland  was  ele 
partly  on  a  Tariff  Reform  platform,  but  his  reforming  tendencies  1 
not  taken  definite  shape  or  become  aggressive  until  in  his  last  1^ 
dential  year,  when  he  startled  the  country  with   his  straightforw 
Message  against  Protection.     He  then  raised  the   issue  which  h«« 
not  yet  been  decided.     He  declared  that  the  tyranny  of  the  plnto- 
cracy,  the  *'commnnism   of  capital,"  the  outgi-owth  of  overweening' 
cupidity  and  selfishness,  was  undermining  the  free  institutions  of  thf* 
country,  and  that  Protection  as  an  instrument  for  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  enrichment  of  manufacturers  must  cease.     In  ?•  • 
campaign   which    followed    all    the    great  lords    in    the    plutocrat- 
hierarchy,  the   ring   makers,  the  Trust    makers,  and  the  Caraegice, 
whose  path  to  millions  had  been  greased  with  Protectionist  fat,  ralli-^' 
to  the  support  of  their  Republican  friends.     The  combination  was  Kv 
powerful  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose  cause  was  also  weakened  by  > 
section  of  renegade  Democrats,  who  more  than  counterbalanced  hi* 
"  Mugwump  "  support.     It  was  largely  a  campaign  of  education,  and, 
as  in  England  the  people  were  chary  of  Home  Rule  in  1886,  so  ia 
America  in  1888  the  voters   were   not  thoroughly  educated  on  tbe 
vital  issue  before  the  country.      In  the  forthcoming  campaign  thpse 
drawbacks  will  be  removed.     Four  years  of  active  propaganda  hate 
won  over  waverers,  and  consolidated  the  Tariff  Reform  party. 

A  more  potent  influence,  however,  than  the  advocacy  of  fiscal  refonn 
,  by  the  Democratic  party  has  been  the  glaring  object  lesson  in  Protec- 
tion unrolled  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  the  Alclvinley  Act  came 
into  operation  and  its  effects  were  felt.  "  The  history  of  the  Americao 
tariff  legislation,"  says  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  of  New  Souti  W'ales,  in  hii 
instructive  book  on  *' Industrial  Freedom,"  "ia  one  of  tho  moil 
disgraceful  examples  ever  offered  to  the   world  of  the  methods  hr 
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wliich  organised  wealth  is  able   to  corrapt  a   legislative   body.     The 
raraing  of  a  tariff  has  beea  aptly  described  as  a  game  of  grab  in 
rbich  every  interest  tries  to  steal  some  public   money,  and  in  which 
fmo  robber  assists  another  in  return  for   the   permission  to  do  more 
landering  on  his  own  account."     Protection,  as  I  have  said,  reached 
Its  high-water  mark  in  the  McKinley  Act,  and  the  system  of  plunder 
took  the   most  audacious  form.     The  Act  was  planned,  drafted,  and 
pplied  in  the  interests   of  the   rings   of  rich  producers,  who  had,  in 
rery  sense,  "  put  their  money  on  Harrison,"  and  were  to  benefit  by 
its  adoption.      It  was  a  "spoils"  tariif.     The  triumphant  plutocrats 
fere  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  getting  a   firmer  hold  on  the  country. 
In  order  that  it  might  the   better   serve   their  own   sordid  ends  the 
manufacturers  were  allowed  to  draft  the   clauses  of  the  Act  which 
affected    their    own    industry.      Friction  arose   occasionally    between 
the    schemers — especially    between     the    home     producers    and    the 
importers — but  the  relative  interests  at  variance  were  weighed  in  the 
Hepablican   scales,  and    the    tariff   adjusted  accordingly.     That   the 
welfare  of  the  consumers  and  the  mass  of  the  poorer  public  generally 
bad  received  no  consideration  from  the  legislators  was  self-evident  at 
the    time,   and    soon    gained   additional    proof    by    the   spontaneous 
•.vCt^ganisation  of  Trusts  and  the  rise  in  prices.     But  under  the  many 
dystifyiag  and  complicated  schedules  of  the  McKinley  Act  lurked  not 
jobs  whose  existence  was  unknown  until  the  Act  was  put  into 
oration.      Who,  for  instance,  would  have  suspected  that  the  change 
the  expression   *' knit  goods"  into  "knit   fabrics"  in  the  wool 
iale  was  anything  but  a  mere  verbal  alteration  ?     Its  importance 
;  seen  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
'  knit  fabrics  "  came  under  the  head  of  "  ready-made  clothing,"  on 
rbich  the  duty  was  much  higher  than  on  "  knit  goods."    The  three  little 
rords  *'  felts  not  woven  "  concealed  another  job,  for  it  was  discovered 
»t '*  felts  not  woven  "  were   also   to   be   classified  as   "ready-made 
othing  *' — the  significance  of  which  was  that  a  monopoly  was  created 
the  manufacture  of  felt  used   for   pianos — the  only  kind  to  which 
the  clause  referred.     These  are  examples  of  the  more  secret  system 
of  tariff-mongering  which  went  on  at  Washington  in  the  construction 
of  the  Alclvinley  Act.      An  ingenious  feature  of  tho    Act  was  that  it 
increased  the  number  of  articles    on    the   free    list,   and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has   actually  claimed  it  as  a   Free  Trade   measure  I      Tlie 
number  of  articles  on  which  duties  were  removed  or  reduced,  outside 
engar,  was  slight,  and  they  were  articles   which   were  in  no  danger 
frora  foreign  competition,  or  which  were  not  produced  in  the  country. 
The   Act   really   raised  the   duties  on  an  average  20  or  25  per  cent. 
Besides  increasing  duties,  it  provided  for  bounties  and  drawbacks  in  j 
certain  industries,  and  for  reciprocity  arrangements,  the  peculiarities 
4i£  which  we  shall  examine. 
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The  Act  went  into  operation  in  October  1890,  and  it  may  be  safe 

said  tbat  it  Has  tad  a  blighting  effect  on  American  trade.  Amongst 
the  arguments  used  in  its  support  to  captivate  electors  and  blind  their 
eyes  to  the  real  objects  in  view  were :  that  it  would  raise  wages, 
lower  the  pricas  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  bring  better  times  to  the 
farmers,  build  up  infant  industries,  and  cause  an  nnprecedent) 
*'  boom  "  in  trade  to  the  benefit  of  all.  It  has  not  raised  wagee,  m 
even  prevented  them  from  falling  ;  it  has  led  to  increased  prices  wh( 
it  has  not  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  goods  ;  the  fann( 
feel  the  evils  of  Protection  more  acutely  than  ever ;  **  infant 
dustries  "  still  languish  on  the  Protectionist  crutch  ;  and  trade  has 
depressed  and  unstable.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to 
depression  ]  bat  McKinleyism  has  failed  in  its  avowed  object  if  it 
not  ward  off  depression.  It  has  demoralised  branches  of  trade^ 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  has  been  brought  about  among 
manufacturers  and  investors  which  checks  the  development  of  bnstnea 
enterprises.  Instead  of  bringing  industrial  peace,  it  has  been  tl 
direct  cause  of  strife — of  numerous  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  tbi 
fiercest  labour  war  that  ever  disturbed  the  country.  Another  thioj 
which  McKinleyism  was  to  do  was  to  **  punish  the  foreigner"  fcfj 
sending  his  goods  to  the  United  States.  It  was  assumed  tbat  th^ 
Americans  did  not  want  the  foreigner's  goods  or  ought  to  do  without 
them,  and  that  it  was  the  foreigner  who  paid  the  duty.  The  foreigner 
was  greatly  perturbed  at  first,  but  is  now  recovering  from  the  abock 
and  regaining  his  equilibrium ;  while  those  who  inllicted  the  blow 
find  it  a  boomerang,  and  are  still  staggering  under  its  effect. 

Its  Effect  AuHoAr*. 

Before  I  describe  the  effect  of  McKinleyism  on  American  trade  i 
wages,  1  shall  deal  with  the  consequences  which  it  produced  abroad  — 
No  such  revolutionary  fiscal  law  enacted  by  a  great  commercial  powe"! 
coold  have  been  without  its  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  w»-^ 
an  obstruction  in  the  avenues  of  commerce  which  had  to  be  overoon 
or  compensating  outlets  found.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
,/  specially  directed  at  England — America's  largest  customer  aod 
\  greatest  competitor.  But  our  Trade  and  TarlffsCommittee  was  uotfa. 
wrong  when  it  predicted  that  the  Act,  which  affected  only  one-twentie' 
part  of  our  exports,  would  not  disturb  trade  very  seriously  or  permanent}/- 
The  great  rush  to  send  fxports  before  the  Act  came  into  operation  wM 
naturally  followed  by  reaction.  The  woollen  industry,  the  cutlf^n 
trade,  the  biitton'makiDg  business,  the  iron  and  steel  indnstries,  t^"' 
hardware  trade,  and  the  tinplat©  trade  in  Wales  suffered  frota 
McKinleyism  ;  but  the  damage  was  only  temporary.  These  trades  ftW 
recovering  from  the  blow.     Certain  Orms,  which  produced  goods 
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American  consumption,  have  had  to  set  up  establishments  in 
America.  Similarly,  American  firms  have  had  to  open  branches  here 
in  order  to  maintain  their  foreign  trade.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
failure  of  Saltaire  is  the  direct  result  of  McKinleyism  ;  but  Saltaire 
prodaced  a  class  of  goods  which  had  ceased  to  be  the  fashion.  They 
neither  imported  into  or  made  in  the  United  States,  simply  because 
demand  for  them  has  ceased.  Trade  generally  has  been  depressed 
lor  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  McKinleyism  has  intensified  the 
depression.  Trade  statistics  will  show  that,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  has  done  its  worst,  and  that  we  are  fast  picking  up  in 
onr  trade  with  America,  or  finding  new  outlets  elsewhere.  The 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1891  shows  that  during 
that  fiscal  year  American  free  imports  increased  by  122  million  dollars, 
*nd  that  dutiable  imports  fell  away  41  million  dollars,  which  should 
not  be  disappointing  for  the  McKinleyites.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  show  an  increase  of  10  million  dollars,  and  were  more  than 
they  had  been  in  any  year  with  the  exception  of  1880  and  1881. 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  and  contrary  to 
Dtectionist  hopes,  declined  two  millions,  and  were  lower  than  they 
been  in  any  year  except  in  1880  and  1881.  Turning  to  our  own 
3e  statistics  for  1801,  it  will  be  found  that  our  exports,  at  which 
McKinley  Act  was  especially  aimed,  did  not  sufier  very  materially, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.  There  was  a  great  falling-off  in  our 
export  of  raw  wool,  but  the  Americans  have  paid  bitterly  for  their 
«tt«mpt  to  exclude  wool.  In  one  or  two  branches  of  the  textile  trade 
«xporta  did  not  decline  at  all,  bs  compared  with  the  previous  two 
yearg.  The  value  of  our  export  trade  in  textile  piece  goods  of  all 
i^ds  increased  by  £l<n.),(HNl  over   1890,  and  by  double  that  amount 

fcl869.     Jute  goods  did  more  than  hold  their  own*      Linen  piece 
8  declined,  and  there  was  a  notable  diminution  in  our  export  of 
Woollens  and  worsted  yarns,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Americans. 

Kollen  tissue  exports  were  a  million  pounds  less  in  1891  than  in 
0.     Hardware  and    cutlery   were   severely  hit,  and   there  was  a 
***^vy  drop  in  steel  hoops,  boiler  and  armour  plate.     Tin  plates  and 
a,  our  export  trade  in  which  was  to  be  extinguished  by  a  new 
Uerican  industry,  increased  by  half  a  million  over  1890,  and  by  even 
Pfe  over  1889.      All  those  trades  which  were  backward  in  1891  have 
Ku  a  decided  tendency  to  pick  up  lost  ground  during  the  present 
The  textile  exports  have  improved  ;   and  the  export  of  piece 
ds  waa   more   during   the   first  seven    months  of  this  year  than 
<lnring  the  corresponding  months  of    189<i  and   1889.     In  woollen 
ds  there  is  still  a  decline,  except  in  worsted  tissues.     Hardware, 
flery,  haberdaahery,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  un wrought  steel,  pig  iron, 
[show  hopeful  signs  of  improvement.      McKinleyism  has  been  more 
Dhievoos  in  its  effects  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  Protectionist 
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coantries,  and  markedly  in  Canada.     It  is  only  a  Free  Trade  country 
like  England  that  can  most  successfully  withstand  a  hostile  taritf. 


Its  Intluence  at  Home. 

The  harm  which   McKinleyism   has   done   to  foreign   countries  \a 
trifling  compared  with  the  havoc  it  has   wrought  at  home.     All  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  to   the   American   working  man.     The 
new    duties    on    all    agricultural    products    were    not     sufficient    to 
materially  benefit   the  farmers  by  raising  the  selling  prices,  but  wew 
sufficient  to  give  the  middlemen  an  opportunity  to  raise  price-a  to  the> 
consumers.      During   the  fiscal   year   of    1892   there  was   a   marked 
diminution  in  the  importation  of  farm   products  from  Canada,  which 
caused  a  rise  of  prices  for   food,  especially  in   the   northern  tofnis.  j 
The  heavy  duty  on  tinplate  made  the  canned  goods  largely  used  by 
the  working  classes  in  winter  dearer.     The  same  duty  increased  the 
price  of  all  kitchen   uten&ils ;  building   materials  rose   in  cost,  and 
house  rent,  as  an  inevitable  result,  must  have  also  risen.      According 
to    the     Protectionists,     however,    McKinleyism     produced    amaaing 
miracles.      It  has  been  a  palliative  or  a   cure   for   all  the   ills  which 
afflict    the    body    politic.       A    senatorial    committee    has    made  id 
investigation,  and   Protectionist  statisticians  have   been  at   work  to 
prove  to  every  one's  satisfaction  that  the  ^IcKinley  Act  has  operated 
for  every  one's  good.     The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  but,  undertakoi 
by  men  whose  party  loyalty  was  unquestioned  and  whose  positions  | 
depended  on  a  given  result,  it  has  been  successfully  carried  through. 
The  farmers  are  now   being  convinced  by  Protectionist   writers  that 
the  prices   of   their   products   have   been    increased,  but  the  artiAQ 
population   have    it    statistically    demonstrated    that    food    and   the 
necessaries  of  life  have  not  risen  in  price,  but  on  the  contrary  ha^J 
fallen.     The    manufacturers    are    informed     that    the   cost    of   raw' 
materials  have  been  unchanged  to  them,  and  that  the  high  tariff  ha* 
increased  their  profits.     It  is  obvious,   however,   that   if  Protection 
does  not  increase  prices  and  make  life  dearer  all  round,  it  fails  in  it 
object,      McKinleyism  at   first    failed    to   satisfy  those   whom  it 
iDtended  to  benefit.      The  artificial  stimulus  which  ihe  passage  of  tie 
Bill  gave  to  the  import  trade   was   followed  by  low   prices  in  many 
classes  of  foreign  goods.     The  markets  were  over-supplied,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  home  producers  to  raise  prices  failed.     There  are  BtiU 
a  few  American  industries  outside  the  clutches  of  the  TruHts 
regulate  production  and  prices  to  suit  themselves,  and  these  ixidaatrio 
are  subject  to  the  fluctuations   of  supply  and  demand.     The  people 
stood  out  against  high  prices  for  a   time,  and   the   accumulation  < 
stocks  inevitably  led  to  low  prices.     Prices  have  since  increased^  bai 
in  many  branches  of  trade  McKinleyism  has  disappointed  prodn 
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It  has  had  an  unsettling  inflaence.  Business  In  many  branches  has 
been  depressed  and  unstable,  McKinleyism  has  checked  the  develop- 
ment of  industries,  not  simply  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  production,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  fiscal 
policy,  which  may  be  reversed  in  a  year  or  two.  Bat  for  the  enormous 
^^rveat  of  last  year,  and  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Europe,  depres- 
Bon  would  have  been  more  acute,  and  the  revolt  against  McKinleyism 
more  marked. 

The  state  of  trade  in  the  commercial   capital  of  the   country  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  prevailing  influences.      The  British  consul 
I  New  York  in  his  review  of  the  trade  for  1891  says : 

["The  trade  of  the  jx^rt  in  the  first  half  of  1M!U  was  not  isatLsfactory ;  it 

J  a  period  of  depression  in  which  TuercHntile  and  manufacturing  inteurestft 

fTered.     Prices  were  low  and  pnitits  correspondingly  pmall.     In  the  latter 

llf  there  'xsras  some  improvemexit,  but  the  reaction  was  not  e<iuul  to  expec- 

fcious  under  an  enormous  crop  of  grain  and  remunerative  prices  for  the 

Jiug  cereals.     The  large  receipts  and   reports  of  grain  in  the  autumn, 

!iile  giving   a   titinuihis  to   tratle,  did   not  materially  aftect  the  prices  of 

pri'handlse.     The  demand  from  the  interior  of  the  country  was  confined 

to  iiumedinte  requirements,  and  the  benefit  to  arise  from  the  increiwed  cireu- 

Jation  of  money  from   sales  of  the  year's  crop  bad  barely  set  in  when  the 

Bar  closed." 

H  The  statistics  of  American  trade  from  June  1891   to  June  1892, 

He  first  year  of  complete  McKinleyism,  are  additional  evidence  that 

H^ot^ction  has  failed,  and  are  convincing  arguments   in  proof  of  the 

advantages  of  Free  Trade.    The  total  imports  amounted  to  827  million 

t liars,  of  which  over  55  per  cent,  were  not  dutiable.  The  average 
>e  imports  for  the  last  tive  years  was  36  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  increase  in  exports  was  caused  by  the  greater  demand  in  Earope 
for  wheat  and  flour. 

American  tarifls  are  of  such  marvellona  complexity  that  it  were  a 
hopeless  task  to  try  and  analyse  the  manifold  results  of  McKinleyism 
jp  anything  like  detail.  The  effect  has  varied  in  different  parts  of 
H^  country,  owing  to  local  circumstances  and  to  the  different  inter- 
pretations put  on  the  Act  by  Customs  Boards.  Causes  may  operate 
to  conceal  the  depredations  of  Protection,  or  other  influences  may  pre- 
judice its  working.  In  the  present  Presidential  campaign  McKinleyism 
is  being  attacked  all  along  the  linej  but  for  our  purpose,  in  order 
to  test  its  alleged  efficacy,  it  is  preferable  to  examine  it  on 
certain  crucial  points,  which  are  not  wrapped  up  by  extraneous 
influences.  T  shall  therefore  deal  with  its  effects  :  (1)  in  the  woollen 
>;  (2)  the  iron  and  steel  industries  ;  (3)  on  the  farmers;  (4)  with 
eing  of  sugar  plus  the  bounty  system  ;  (5)  the  infant  industry 
Iktlacy,  as  illustrated  by  the  tinplate  fostering  tariff ;  and  (6)  with 
the  reciprocity  arrangements. 
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HcKDfLEY  Prices  in  the  Woollen  and  Clothing  Trades. 

One  of  the  maddest  things  which  the  McKinley  tariff-mongers  did 
was  to  increase  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  The  United  States  does  not 
produce  anything  like  the  quantity  of  wool  which  the  needs  of  the 
people  demand.  It  does  not  produce  all  the  different  grades  of  wool 
necessary  for  manufacturing  purposes.  What  is  more  and  worse, 
America  is  declining  as  a  wool -producing  country.  In  the  old  wool- 
growing  States  production  has  fallen  50  per  cent,  within  the  l&Et 
twenty  years.  Between  1870  and  1889  the  country  increased  in 
population  50  per  cent,,  but  the  number  of  sheep  only  by  8^  per 
cent.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  palpably  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  that  raw  wool  should  be  admitted  free.  The  raw  material 
was  required  to  develop  the  woollen  industries  and  cheapen  clothing. 
But  that  would  not  have  pleased  the  farmers,  who  were  being  misled 
by  Protectionist  sophistries.  They  were  told  that  if  they  were 
given  more  duty  they  would  get  more  for  their  wool ;  and  probablj 
they  have.  They  have  also  had  to  pay  more  for  their  clothing  and 
all  the  woollen  material  which  they  buy,  so  that  what  Protection  gave 
with  one  hand  it  more  than  took  away  with  the  other.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  items  in  the  wool  schedules,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  ad  ralonm  duty  is  100  per  cent  or  more.  The  duty  on 
raw  wool  and  hair  varies  from  32  to  120  per  cent.  There  is  a  com- 
pound duty  on  woollen  goods:  (1)  a  duty  per  pound  or  per  square 
yard,  which  ia  intended  to  compensate  manufacturers  for  the  higher 
prices  of  raw  wool ;  and  (2)  an  ad  valorem  duty,  alleged  by  Protec- 
tionists to  be  necessary  as  compensation  for  the  higher  wages  which 
American  manufacturers  pay  than  European  manufacturers.  That 
prices  of  clothing  have  greatly  increased  since  the  McKinley  Act  wa» 
enforced  is  an  easily  demonstrable  fact.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ang- 
mentation  of  prices  comes  to  thirty  million  pounds  a  year.  Althongh 
less  wool  has  been  consumed,  we  cannot  say  that  production  htf 
been  leas,  for  here  we  meet  the  official  statistician  again,  who  prove* 
to  us  that  manufacturers  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  that 
the  output  of  woollen  goods  is  more  than  before  the  Act  was  passed. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  woollen  goods  are  made 
without  wool.  High  Protection  leads  to  frauds  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  in  no  branch  of  industry  ia  fraud  practised  with  greater  succefS 
than  in  the  woollen  trades.  The  devices  for  adulterating  wool  vv> 
many.  What  is  known  as  shoddy  enters  greatly  into  the  manafactHr«!* 
of  wool.  The  waste  of  factories  in  Europe — woollen  rags,  inuog^ 
flocks,  slubbing  waste,  roving   waste,   ring  waste,  yam   ^^  ''*► 

and  all  other  wastes  ennmerated  in  the  McKinley  tarir  ''«* 

comprehensive  name  of  shoddy — is  sent  to  America  Ui  be 
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'wroolleQ  fabrics.  During  the  first  year  of  McKialeyism  80  million 
pounds  of  shoddy  were  used  by  manufacturers.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
-American  manufacturer  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  the  demand. 
He  has  introduced  cattle  hair,  dog's  hair,  goat's  hair,  bark,  fiber,  and 
anything  else  which  when  manipulated  will  hold  together,  into  the 
janufacture  of  woollen  goods.  It  is  reported  that  alleged  woollen 
otb  sold  at  2s.  a  yard  contains  60  per  cent,  of  shoddy,  9  per  cent, 
poor  cotton,  and  9  per  cent,  of  woollen  waste.  Wool  is  an  article 
■  tiniversal  consumption.  It  enters,  or  ought  to  enter,  into  every 
onsehold — even  the  poorest.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  people 
epend  on  it,  and  in  no  country  more  so  than  in  the  United  States, 
irith  its  great  variations  of  climate.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  the  eminent 
onomist,  argued  recently  that  the  health  of  the  American  people 
%^as  being  undermined  through  the  wholesale  deterioration  of  woollen 
Dthiog. 

The  *•  Takiff  for  Wages  "  Theory. 

Another  example  of  the  overweening  greed  and  selfishness  which 
18  the  fundamental  basis  of  Protection  of  the  American  kind  is  to  be 
Dund  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  These  are  still  apparently  in 
ae  infantine  stage,  although  pig  iron  has  been  produced  in  America 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  need  Protection.  Richer  than  any 
country  in  mineral  resources,  with  coal  and  iron  easy  to  obtain  and 
in  close  proximity,  with  prepared  fuel  in  the  form  of  natural  gas 
drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  America  enjoys  advantages  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  gteel  unequalled  by  any  country  in  the  world. 
But  the  coal-kings,  and  the  iron-kings,  who  have  got  possession 
of  this  immense  wealth  and  pile  up  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  must  have 
Protection  to  bring  them  greater  gains  and  consolidate  their  monopoly. 
The  production  of  steel  rails  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  a  ring  of 
millionaires,  but  still  they  want  a  high  Protective  tariff  to  enrich  them- 
selves 80oner,  and  to  grind  down  labour  more  effectually.  The  Pro- 
tiomsts  claim  that  the  McKinley  Tariff  did  not  increase  the  duty 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  but  the  reductions  were  only  nominal, 
^nd  the  duty  on  most  goods  was  raised.  There  are  about  five  hundred 
protected  items  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedules — which  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  fairly  comprehensive  Protection.  Steel  rails  were  left 
l^lone,  the  duty  on  which  was  £2  l'J.s.  \^d.  per  ton,  but  on  all  the 
aer  qualities  of  ste^l — on  cutlery,  screws,  and  many  other  articles — 
was  increased.  The  stock  argument  of  the  iron  and  steel  lords  is 
at  they  need  Protection  to  meet  the  foreigner  in  the  home  market 
nuse  labour  is  cheaper  abroad.  The  duty  is  intended  to  be  com- 
pensation for  the  higher-priced  labour  in  America.  There  is  not  so 
much  difference  in  wages  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  it  must  be 
joiembered  that  if  American   mechanicfl  receive  higher  wages,  they 
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work  longer  tours.      Employment  is  also  more  regular  in  England 
and  is  not  subject,  as  a  rule,  to  the  caprice  of  monopolists.     The 
English  employer  does  not  usually  work   skilled  mechanics  twelw 
hours  a  day,  and  then,  if  they  refuse  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages 
and  struggle  to  maintain  their  union,  turn  his  feictory  into  a  fortress, 
and  engage  armed  mercenaries  to  shoot  his  former  workmen  in  ti& 
name  of  liberty,  property,  and  "  free  labour,"     The  pretension  that 
the  American  employer  needs  a  high  tariff  to  compensate  him  for  the 
higher  wages  he  pays  is  one  of  the  most  audacious  pieces  of   Protec- 
tionist quackery  ever  invented.       The   men  who  put  forward  thif 
argument  have  been  doing  their  utmost  since  they  got  the  high  tariff 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  employes.     The   ridiculous  argument  ii 
completely  exploded  by  an  official  report,  issued  by  Mr.   Carroll  D. 
Wright,  of  the  National  Department   of   Labour,   dealing   with   tie 
comparative  cost  of  production  in  America  and  Europe.    According  to 
this  careful  and   painstaking    investigation — the  result  of  personal 
inquiry  by  special  agents  of  the  Labour  Department — ^it  seems  that  the 
labour  cost  involved  in  turning  a  ton  of  iron  ore  into  steel  rail»  io 
the  United    States  is  11*59  dollars,  as  compared  with  7*81  dolUre 
in  England.  But  the  Protective  duty  is  13*44  dollars  per  ton.    Dnd«r 
this  handsome  Protection,  were  the  British  manufacturer  to  pay  no 
wages   at   all,  nothing  for  freight  to  America,  have  no  insurance  or 
commissions    to    pay,  the  American    producer  would  have  a  clear 
advantage    of  Ss,  per  ton.       The  duty  on  steel  beams,    which  are 
used  very  largely  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  States — oom- 
mercial  blocks  in  the  large  cities  being,  in  many  instances,  almost 
entirely  built   of  iron — is  £4  Os.   SJ.,   which  is  the  manufacturert' 
compensation  for   a  difference  in  the  labour  cost,  as  compared  witb 
England,   of  £1   per  ton.      The  duty  on  a  ton  of  wire  rods  amounts 
to  six  times  the  difference  in  the  labour  cost  between   England  and 
America.     This  tariff  for  wages   theory  is,  therefore,  too  absurd  to 
deserve  serious  consideration.  The  Protectionists  have  got  to  reooncilf 
it  with  their  persistent  efforts  to  reduce  wages  in  the  iron  and  eteel 
industries  ever  since  the  JIcKinley  Act  was   passed.     Wages  bare 
been  reduced  from  10   to    10   per  cent.      Prices,  it  is  urged,  baw 
fallen.     Probably,    but    in    which    case    the    Protectionists   are  in 
another     dilemma,     for    McKinleyism    was     guaranteed     to    rais? 
prices    to    producers     as    well    as    wages   to     the    workmen.      To 
admit  that  it  has  failed  in  both  directions  is  to  mete  out  to  it  tb'? 
strongest  possible   condemnation,  as  fraudulent    in    conception  ant) 
mischievous  in   effect.     The   reduction  in   wages  at  the  Homestead 
Mills — the  products  of  which  received  additional  protection  from  th* 
McKinley  Act^and  the  riots  and  bloodshed  which  followed  the  action 
of   the  owners,  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  than  » 
year's  campaigning.     The  liberal  contributions  of  the  iron  and  itwi 
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to  the  Kepnblican  election  fund  will  not  counteract  the  object 
m  taught  at  Homestead. 

**  CftEATJNii  A.\  Industry  "  nr  McKl^L^:YI^AI. 

of  the  tilings  which  McKinleyiam  was  warranted  to  do  was  to 
stinguish  the  tinplate  industry  in  Wales,  and  fosler  the  manufacture 
tinplate  at  home.  A  duty  almost  prohibitive  was  imposed.  Why 
not,  the  Protectionist  asked,  make  our  own  tinplate  instead  of 
paying  the  Welsh  people  £0,000,000  a  year  for  it  ?  It  did  not  occur 
to  the  sapient  Protectionists  that  what  America  gave  Wales  was  not 
money,  but  its  equivalent  in  wheat,  flour,  petroleum,  beef,  pork,  and 
is  enclosed  in  its  own  tin,  and  that  the  exchange  was  beneficial  to 
otb.  A  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  tinplate 
the  States,  but  the  industry  was  dwindling  and  dying.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  McKinleyism  the  sickly  infaut  industry  was  expected 
.to  wax  into  vigorous  manhood,  and  to  produce  the  078,000, 0001b.  of 
Jtinplate  imported  formerly.  There  was  rejoicing  in  the  camp  of  the 
ilcKinleyitea  when  news  came  that  the  blow  had  struck  home,  and  that 
^H^^*^^is^^<^s  of  Welsh  workmen  were  driven  out  of  employment.  Their 
^■glee  was  premature.  Wales  has  sufl'ered  to  be  sure,  but  the 
^EAmericans  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  mistaken  triumph. 
^■Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  sunk  in  trying  to  establish  tinplate 
factories.  The  operation  of  the  Act  was  delayed  in  order  to  give 
tie  infant  industry  a  fair  start,  but  an  official  report  shows  that 
up  to  the  end  of  March  last  the  whole  American  production  of 
inplate  only  amounted  to  two  days'  Bupplies.  It  had  stiU  to  be 
sported,  but  in  diminished  quantities,  as  the  trades  which  use  it 
ad  want  absolute  Free  Trade  in  tinplate  have  experienced  more 
lepreasion  than  the  Welsh  manufacturers.  The  outcry  which  was 
raised  at  the  scarcity  of  tinplate  induced  the  Government  to  admit  the 
failure  of  its  fostering  legislation,  and  to  allow  "  black  sheets,''  rolled, 
pickled,  and  annealed  in  Wales,  to  be  imported,  and  when  tinned  in 
Imerica  to  be  reckoned  as  of  American  production.  The  law  was 
Jso  interpreted  so  as  not  to  restrict  the  American  manufacturers  to 
lie  use  of  American  tin.  Under  these  more  favourable  conditions 
iported  black  sheets,  tinned  in  America  by  imported  labour  and 
irith  imported  tin,  figure  in  the  official  returns  as  tinplate  of  native 
[>roduction.  The  amount  of  black  plates  imported  in  1890  was 
only  2ii08Ib. ;  in  1801  it  was  over  1,225,0001b.,  and  in  1892 
5,000,0001b.  Meanwhile  the  American  tinplate  factories  which 
were  established  languish.  There  has  been  heavy  mortality  among 
italhem,  and  an  inexplicable  tendency  to  be  burned  out  ("  fully  insured  ")  ; 
f^bnt  the  moat  melancholy  and  signiGcant  feature  of  the  whole  business, 
and  one  which  will  interest  the  afflicted  Welsh  makers,  is  contained 
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in  the  following  item  from  the  report  of  Dan's  Mercantile  Agency  nf 
June  4 : 

"  Pittsburgh  McKinley  Tin  plate  Company  Limited    dissolved   on 
vote  of  stockholders/' 

The  failure   of  the   American    tio plate   works  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  evils  inflicted  upon  the  country.     Tinplate  is  used  mainly  by 
farmers  and   dairymen,  canners  of  fruits   and   vegetables,  for  roofing 
purposes,  and  by  the  Standard  Oil   Company.      This  company,  which 
is  an  absolute  monopoly  or  Trast,  and  can  dictate  its  own   terms  to 
the  Government  and  the  public,  does  not  suffer  from  the  high  tarifl' 
on  tinplate.     It   receives  special  privileges.      It   exports  the  tinplate 
which  it  imports,  and  receives  a  rebate  amounting  to  00  per  cent,  of 
the  duty.      This  enables  the  Trust  to  sell  cheap  petroleum  abroad— 
where  it  has  competition — at  the   expense  of  the   American  people. 
Farmers,  daiiymen,  and  canners    have  suffered   from   dear  tinplate. 
Canned   goods,   greatly  used    by    the  American   working-classes  in 
winter,  have  been  increased  in  price  ;  tin   utensils  for  kitchen  use  are 
dearer;  building   materials  cost  more,  and  an   opportunity  is   givt'n 
for  increasing   rents.       Altogether,  in    this    attempt    to    create    an 
indostry  at  the  expense  of  Wales  the  Americans  have  had  the  worst 
of  it. 

Free  Sugaii  axd  What  it  Led  to. 

Placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  has  been  one  of  the  greait  boasts  of 
American  Protectionists.  To  brag  about  carrying  out  a  measure  of 
Free  Trade  is  not  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the  Protectionist  position- 
In  this  case  they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity.  They  granted  free  sngai 
because  they  could  not  withhold  it.  As  th©  Sugar  Trust  organise*^^ 
in  1887  controlled  more  than  half  the  amount  of  sugar  used  in  tU< 
United  States,  and  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  price,  the  peopl* 
demanded  that  this  necessary  of  life  should  be  placed  on  the  free  lis*^ « 
and  the  Government  could  not  maintain  the  duty.  The  passage  <^' 
thb  Free  Trade  claua©  led  the  Protectionists  to  appeal  to  evei 
householder  for  gratitude  to  Mr.  McKinley,  who  had  thus  saved  \\\e* 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  on  all  imported  scgar.  The  aboliti<>' 
of  the  duty  was  accompanied  by  a  re- arrangement  of  the  bour%*C 
eystem.  A  bounty  is  paid  on  all  sugar  produced  from  cane,  beet,  *^' 
sorghum  grown  in  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the  plants' 
refines  his  own  sugar — a  restriction  which  plays  into  the  hands  of  t-b* 
rich  producers.  If  the  people  expected  that  free  sugar  roe»«'*^ 
cheap  sugar,  they  have  been  diaappoioted.  They  had  to  reckon  wi*-* 
the  all-powerful  Sugar  Trust.  This  combination  had  succeeded  ^^ 
crushing  ont  all  competitors  except  several  large  refineries  in  PhU' 
Lctelphia,  which  turned  out  about  13,00'"' "  i  '  ly.  But  Bin**' 
Iwas  put  on  the  free  list,  the  Philadelp:  i  -k  to- 
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poed.  and  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Trust,  which! 
r*liearly  twenty  million  pounds.  More  sugar  is  ' 
lomed  per  bead  of  the  populatioa  in  th©  United  States  than  in  any 
dr  coantry.  Before  the  Sugar  Trust  ate*  up  all  its  competitors — 
lU  it  did  not  control  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  supply — a  profit 
-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  gave  it  an  annual  income  of 
lillion  pounds.  Now  that  it  has  an  absolute  monopoly  favonred 
Ihe  advantage  of  free  raw  material,  when  it  can  dictate  the 
bf  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  seventy  millions 
pie,  the  grasping  plutocrats  who  own  it  will  not  be  satisfied 
iree  millions  a  year.  The  expansion  of  this  Trust  shows  that 
e  monopolists  and  commercial  autocrats  can  flourish  under  Free 
3e  as  well  as  Protection.  Once  built  up  by  a  selfish  Protec- 
ism.  a  subversive  Individualisoi  will  maintain  them. 


I 


The  McKinley  "  Fraud  on  tue  Farmers." 


lit 


^our  years   ago   the   Republicans  were  helped   bo   power  by  the 

The  farmers  succumbed  to  their  blaodishmenfcs,  and  saw  an 

|taral  revival  in  the  promised  Protection.    That  they  had  before 

used   for  the  enrichment  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  they 

bised  to  their  cost ;  when  Protection  was  dangled  before  their 

bey  guilelessly  thought  they  could  turn  the  tables  on  the  manu- 

tters.       They   got  their  share   of   McKinleyism.       Duties   were 

on  live  stock  and  on  all  farm  products.     A  profitable  trade 

Canada  was  seriously  curtailed.     The  one  thing  in   which  the 

Hans   can  beat   the    Americans  is  farming,    and    the    surplus 

the  rich  North-West  went  to  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 

bLer  American  cities  near  the  Canadian  borders.      The  natural 

lf)utleta  of   Canada  are  southwards  to  its  big  neighbour,  with 

must  inevitably  become  linked  commercially,  if  not  politically. 

from  Canada  were  checked,  and  the  inhabitants  of  northern 

to  pay  more  for  their  food.      But  th©  farmer  is  in   a  worse 

ban  before.      Protection  cannot  be  an   artificial  boon  to  him. 

kperity  depends  on  his  exports.     The  price  of  American  export 

not,  and  cannot  be,  influenced  by  Protective  duties  ;  it  is 

[Mark  Lane.      It  is  the  operators  who  "corner"  grain,  not 

Vrs  who  fix  the  price  of  home  supplies.  The  value  of  American 

Inds  on  the  rates  in  the  London  wool  market.      The  farmer 

iity  on  raw  wool,  but  is  taxed  twice  as  much  for  all  the 

oda  he  buys  .ind  the  clothes  he  wears.     He  was  granted  a 

f — which  America  cannot  produce  with  success,  except  for 

-and  is  taxed  for  all  the  linen  he  buys.      He  pays  high 

prices  for  his  implements,  for  his  building  materials,  for 

gDods,  for  every  manufactured  thing  which  he  uses.  No 
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wonder,  therefore,  that   farms  in  the  Eastern  States  are  abandone^j 
or  that  farms  in  the  Western  States   are   mortgaged  ;  and  that  tin* 
Farmers'  Alliance  hag  entered  into  the  political  arena,  and  has  formed  J 
a  third  and  independent  party. 


SllAM    RECITROClTy. 

Mr.  Blaine  himself  saw  that  the  farmers  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
Protection,  and  joined  in  the  exposure  of  "  the  McKinley  fraud  on  the 
farmer,"  by  declaring  that  "  there  is  not  a  section  or  line  in  tbe 
whole  McKinley  Bill  that  will  open  a  market  for  another  bushel  of 
wheat  or  another  barrel   of  pork."       He   succeeded  in  hitching  his 
favourite  reciprocity  scheme  on  to  the  Bill,  the  efiect  of  which  scheme 
Mr.  McKinley  anticipated  when  He  said :   "  We  have  been  beaten  in 
every  instance  of  reciprocity  we  have  ever  had  with  any  nation  in  Uie 
world."     The  reciprocity  part  of  the  new  tariff  was  as  great  a  ^  fraud 
on  the  farmer  "  as  the  other  had  been.     It  was  sham  reciprocity  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to  European  countries.     Intended  to 
open  up  new  markets  for  the  farmers,  it  was  made  applicable  only  to 
countries  which  wanted  to  sell,  not  to   buy,  surplus  agricultural  pm- 
ducts.      It  was  meant  for  South  American  States  only.     In  retnm  for 
certain  concessions  on  their  side,  the  South  American  countries  were 
granted  Free  Trade  in  hides,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee.      But  it  most  uot 
be  supposed  that  the  American  Protectionists  were  relinquishing  auj 
part    of    the   fundamental  theory    that    imports  are    an   evil   which 
ought  to   be  suppressed.      A  contingent  condition  accompanied  tkfl 
apparent  concession  to  Free  Trade  which  upsets  any  such  hypotbeaa. 
Reciprocal  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  Brazil,  Cuba,  Portv 
Rico,  San  Domingo,  British  Guiana,  British  West  Indies,  and  Goatfi- 
mala.      A  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  presents  ns  with 
the  fruits  of  this  reciprocity  up  to  the  end  of  June  last.     The  hope* 
of  the   Protectionists   have  not  been  realised ;    the   results   are  th# 
opposite  of  what  they  expected ;    reciprocity  has  proved  a  disappoint- 
ment.     Imports  from  Brazil   increased  by  over  b\j   million   doUws 
during  fifteen  months  of  reciprocity ;  exports  to  Brazil  showed  a  vsf 
of  only  one  million.     This  demonstrated  once  more  the  utility  of  Fre* 
Trade,  but  it  dashed  tho  hopes  of  the  Ileciprocists.      The  transaction 
was,   on   the  whole,  a  very  good   thing  for  the  United  States.     B«t 
according   to  the   Protectionist  theories,  the  balance  of  trade  is  the 
wrong  way.      Cuba's  ex  ports  to  the  United  States  had  also  the  advan- 
tage of   the  States'  exports  to  Cuba.     The  other  reciprocity  trtaliw 
have  not  been  long  in  operation,  but  the  course  of  trade  indicates  that, 
according  to  the  Protectionist  doctrine,  America  has  again  been  beaten, 
as  Mr.  McKinley  predicted. 

Under  the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  Tariff  Act  the  President  wi» 
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u^rmed  with  exceptional  powers,  which  were  autocratic,  if  not  uncon- 
itutional.  He  was  authorised  to  tax  the  people  without  their  con- 
at.  A  hundred  and  sixfeen  years  ago  the  colonists  threw  the  taxed 
which  England  sent  them  into  Boston  Harbour,  and  raised  the 
andard  of  revolt  which  led  to  American  independence.  To-day  the 
Be  and  independent  citizens  of  tJie  Republic  may  be  drinking  tea 
|luch  bears  taxation  imposed  by  a  party  President,  who  asks  not 
sir  consent  nor  consults  their  well-being.  The  Americans  keep 
eir  own  George  the  Third  at  home  nowadays. 

The  President  is  empowered  to  suspend  the   remissions   granted 
Elder  the  reciprocity  clause  whenever,    in   his  discretion,   countries 
lacing   sugar,    hides,    tea    and  coffee  impose    duties    "  upon    the 
jricultural  or   other   products  of  the  United  States,"  which   he  con- 
fers •'  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,"  and  to  retaliate 
pon  them.     No  one  disputes  his  opinion,  doubts  his  discretion,  appeals 
om  his   decision  ;  he  is  dictator.      In  that  capacity  he  has  decreed 
at  the   American    people   who    deal    with    Venezuela,    Haiti,    and 
Dlombia  shall  be  taxed  as  follows :  3  cents  per  pound  on  coffee,  ^,jC. 
pound  on  sugar  testing  70^  by  the  polariscope,  and  Ic.  for  each 
above  that,    lie.   per    pound  on   hides.       The    collee    which 
le  from  these  countries  was   1(3   per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumed 
,  the  United  States. 

Phospects  of  Free  Tfude. 

bave  now  dealt  with  the  more  salient  features  of  McKinleyism, 
described  their  effects  on  American  industry.  Its  blighting  and 
pmoralisiug  trail  might  be  traced  in  other  departments  of  industrial 
ie.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  industries  can  be  pointed  to  which 
live  flourished  in  spite  of  Protection ;  but  I  fear  that  none  can  be 
to  have  been  bettered  because  of  it.  There  is  a  wonderful  recu- 
tive  force  in  the  American  people,  and  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
aleyism  have  been  overcome.  The  rich  producers  and  mono- 
plists  have  been  the  beneficiaries,  but  the  country  at  large  is  indisput- 
bly  worse  and  life  for  the  people  dearer.  American  Protection  rests 
the  corrupt  basis  of  a  rapacious  individualism.  It  is  an  insidious 
^stem  of  taxation,  which  discriminates  in  favour  of  the  rich.  Passed 
ainly  on  behalf  of  the  rich  producing  classes,  it  is  expected  to  add  to 
be  profits  of  the  manufacturers  without  augmenting  the  wages  of  the 
wkers.  It  puts  labour  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  organised  wealth, 
rhere  it  has  not  actually  led  to  a  curtailment  of  wages,  McKinleyism 
has  reduced  their  purchasing  power.  One  of  the  arguments  used  in 
support  of  the  McKinley  Bill  w£ia  that  it  would  raise  prices.  The 
country,  said  its  advocates,  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  "  cheap- 
McKinleyism  would  correct  this  evil.    It  has.    Manufacturers 
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who  control  privileged  indastries  are  not  disposed  to  prove  the  oontniy; 
but  officials  are  busy  at  work  trying  to  convince  the  masses  that 
prices  have  not  gone  up,  bat  that  wages  have.  An  official  report 
does  in  point  of  fact  testify  that  wages  have  increased ;  bat  it  is 
notable  that  the  increase  has  been  in  indastries  which  cannot  be 
inflaenced  by  Protection.  It  is  the  great  proletariat  class  who 
suffer  most  severely  from  the  game  of  grab  which  goes  on  at 
Washington. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  Congressional  elections,  the  people  emphati- 
cally condemned  McKinleyism.  The  McKinleyite  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  which  the  Republicans  (177)  had  a  majority  of  24,  was 
transformed  into  a  Free  Trade  assembly,  with  a  Democratic  majority 
of  137.  If  the  new  House  had  had  its  way  it  would  have  swept 
away  McKinleyism.  It  passed  a  Free  Trade  resolution,  but  its  Tariff 
Reform  legislation  has  been  intercepted  by  the  Senate — of  which  the 
Republicans  had  maintained  control  by  the  creation  of  new  States— 
and  pigeon-holed.  What  the  Democrats  have  to  do  in  tlie  forth- 
coming campaign  is  to  briug  the  executive  into  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The 
revolt  against  McKinleyism  will  not  be  so  strong  as  it  was  two  yean 
ago,  but  the  chances  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The 
forces  of  privilege  and  monopoly  will  make  a  desperate  stand, 
and  agents  of  corruption  will  try  to  suborn  the  electors,  but  the 
Democrats  have  an  additional  hope  of  success  in  the  operation  of  the 
new  Ballot  Acts  which  have  been  passed  in  half  of  the  States.  A 
Democratic  victory  would  not  mean  the  instantaneous  adoption  of 
Free  Trade.  Tariff  Reform  will  be  gradual,  even  with  the  Democrats 
in  power.  The  free  admission  of  raw  materials,  and  the  removal  of 
the  duties  which  press  most  heavily  on  the  poor,  will  bring  aboat 
better  social  conditions ;  but  it  will  require  something  more  radical  io 
break  down  the  "communism  of  capital"  and  to  eradicate  the  eco- 
nomic evils  from  which  the  country  suffers. 

Robert  Donald. 


IRISH   LITERATURE: 


ITS  ORIGIN,  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  INFLUENCE. 


I  f|lWO  worlds  commemorate  that  f^reat  adventure  of  Columbus,  who, 
^■JL  four  centuries  ago,  after  tragic  effort,  sailed  forth  from  Hoelva, 
^^Buid  at  last  found  the  fringe  of  a  new  Continent.  He  opened  its 
H^gates  to  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  but  that  vELst  region  had  been  ages 

before  discovered  by  the  ships  of  the  daring  sea-kinga  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  **  Great  Ireland  " — a  prophetic  name. 

II  These  men  we  know  ;  Brendan  and  Cabot,  too,  we  know ;  but  who 
^bhall  tell  of  him  who  first,  setting  his  prow  against  the  western  sun- 
^Bight,  drove  into  the  dark  mists  of  the  unknown,  and  discovered  Ireland  ? 
'^^Forgotten  are  bis  name  and  race,  forgotten  his  struggles,  who  must 

have  been  his  own  king,  counsellor,  and  guard,  in  an  adventure  greater 

by  far,  in  comparison,  than  that  of  the  Genoese.      But  these  things  we 

-can    tell   of  the   primeval   colonists   of  our  land.      When   the   great 

luigrations  of  mankind   streamed   over   Europe,  in   many  branching 

currents,  those  were  not  the  least  valorous  who  went  first  and  farthest. 

^When  the   Northern  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  billows  set  bounds  to 

^fttbeir  travel,  those  must  have  been  amongst  the  bravest  of  heart,  the 

^■most  skilled  of  hand,  and  the  most  aspiring  of  mind,  who  shaped, 

^HBtored,   equipped,   and    manned   the    boats  that  were   launched  upon 

^■these  strange  seas  to  confroht  all  terrors.      And  it  may  be  a  comfort 

^to    know,  in  view  of   prevalent   hypotheses,   that  the   stock  of  the 

J      Anthro]>oids  never  went  through  evolutions  in  this  country.      What- 

^^Bever  may  have  happened  elsewhere,  the  beings  who  first  leaped  upon 

^"our   shores   must   have  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  developed 

attributes  of  manhood. 

These  isles  were  to  the  ancients  what  America  has  been  to  modem 

•  Being  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Opeaiag  of  the  Iriah  National 
iteraiy  Society— io  Dublin,  Sir  C.  G.  Daffy  in  tlie  chair, 

you  um.  2 1. 
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Europe,  and  more.  Tlie  apparent  course  of  the  sua  seemed  id 
invitation,  and  ever-fl^'ing  Hope  showed,  in  the  splendour  of  its 
setting,  the  glories  of  the  Hesperides.  When  Pytheas  of  Maesilia 
savs^  the  Teutons  in  the  region  of  the  Elbe,  lie  rejected  the  view  thai 
they  had  migrated,  in  favonr  of  the  theory  that  they  were  autoch- 
thonoi,  or  products  of  the  place,  for  it  was  inconceivable  that  so  drewy 
a  territory  could  attract  rational  beings.  It  was  otherwise  as  regards 
Ireland.  The  rumour  of  its  fairness  seems  to  have  reached  Homer; 
to  this  verdant  isle  of  Ogygia  Ulysses  came,  and  here  Calypso 
welcomed  and  wailed  him. 

The  land  must  have  appeared  very  beautiful  to  those  first  comere 
who  had  traversed  the  desolate  wastes  and  shaggy  forests  of  the 
continent,  but  its  aspect  was  not  altogether  that  of  to-day.  Green 
pastures  there  were,  where  the  wild  deer  browsed,  and  a  wonderful 
profusion  of  Howers,  and  monntaJn-moors  that  seemed  mantled  in 
purple  and  gold.  But  there  were  also  the  mysteries  of  dark  forests 
of  sombre  yew,  balsamic  pine,  and  iairaemorial  oak,  where  lurked  the 
fierce  wild  bull,  lean  wolf,  and  other  foes  of  life,  now  like  them 
extinct.  We  dwell  above  their  remains,  for  the  Book  of  Nature  is* 
palimpaest  where  the  record  of  a  new  life  is  written  over  the  dead 
letter  of  the  old. 

Men  coming  to  a  new  home  bring  with  them  a  stock  of  ideas,  some 
ancestral,  some  acquired  on  the  way.  They  obtain  others  from  the 
suggestions  of  their  surroundings  after  arrival  In  the  excitement  of 
change,  in  the  presence  of  novel  phenonema  and  new  experience,  the 
eye  is  made  keen,  the  senses  are  quickened,  and  the  brain  is  stimulated 
to  the  utmost.  The  rapid  climatic  variations  of  their  insular  abodf? 
must  have  affected  those  accustomed  to  more  constant  continental 
atmospheres.  The  earliest  remnants  of  our  literature  reve-al  a  people 
who  were — or  as,  I  think,  who  had  become  in  these  conditions — verr 
sensitive  to  the  things  of  nature,  to  whom  fair  objects  of  heaven  and 
earth  gave  joy,  and  whose  exalted  imagination  saw  mystery  in  new 
phenomena.  These  (common  things  to  us)  contradicted  their  ex» 
perience,  and  the  unknown  causes  were  identified  with  unseen  beingR- 
What  wonder  if  sudden  gusts  unaccountable,  light  twirling  e<]diefc, 
mists  marching  through  ravines  and  gorges,  should  mask  the  inrisibl? 
powers  !  ^lan  was  face  to  face  with  nature,  vibrating  with  eveir 
change,  affected  by  every  influence.  His  weapons  bad  a  secret  life 
within,  and  the  shield  of  the  champion  sounded  when  one  of  ti>« 
Three  Waves  of  Erin  rose  roaring  in  foam. 

The  aspect  of  the  lining  waters  was  ever  present,  in  the  sniiginK 
seas,  the  full  rivers  in  all  the  plains,  the  liquid  voice  of  stream*  I* 
every  glen,  and  the  silent,  mystical  lakes  among  the  mountain*. 
Sometimes  the  waters  were  troubled,  and  they  saw  therein  the  stroggl'* 
of   gigantic   serpents — ancestral    memories   of    extiDOt   niiin?*K  cf 
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liniBcences  of  experience  in  other  regions.  Sometimes  the  waters 
^nk.  or,  suddenly  rusHingf  up,  overwhelmed  the  abodes  of  men,  owing, 

they  fancied,  to  some  pUdge  broken  to  the  invisible  deities.  These 
■range  phenomena,  which  have  given  cause  for  so  many  weird  legends, 
Bliave  correlated  with  those  that  precede  or  accompany  earth(jiiake- 
Hption.      It  has  seemed  to  me  probable  that  there  were,  of  old,  beyond 

our  western  coasts,  islands,  which,  owing  to  the  same  seismical  cause. 

tve  sank  beneath  the  ocean  level.      The  memory  of  their  existence, 
d  the  fact  of  their  absence,  might  well  give  rise  to  those  strange 
and  beautiful  traditions  of  the  Lands  of  Yonti,  of  Life,  of  Virtnes — 
hieir  mystical  appearance  and  disappearance — which  for  ages  inspired 
imagination  of  the   poets.      When  successive  waves  of   invaders 
i  flowed  over  the  land,  the  earliest — driven  into  the  woods,  mountains, 
i^d  remote  isles — assumed  mythical  proportions  in  the   minds  of  the 
ter  comers,  and,  in  the  haze  of  knowledge,  the  land   niid   all  its  far 
Mids  became  peopled  with  a  population  of  phantoms. 
That  is  the  cloud'hackgrourvd  of   our  history,  the   despair  of   arid 
^nalists,    which   contains   the  Nibelungen   treasure  of   our  ancient 
Bfrttnre.     We  do  not  look  there  for  precise  date,  but  for  the  light- 
Qg-flash  of  ideas  in  the  darkness  of  the  dawn.      It  was  the   Heroic 
'  of  Ireland,  when,  as  in  Greece  and  Itome,  all  was  gigantic,  Titanic, 
'divine.     On  the  mountain  pcakd  of  time  man  saw  his  own  image 
the  midst  of  clouds,  like  the  spectres  of  the  Brocken,  exaggerated, 
ftjestic  and  terrible.      In  such  conditions  the  towers   of  Ilion    rose, 
ctor  and  Achilles  fought,  and  Olympus  helped  the  fray.     Hence 
epic  which  has   thrilled   the  world,  and  wliieh,  long  ages   later. 
oke  the  chains  of  the  Turk,  and  made  Greece  a  nation.      That  epic 
ads  alone,  nor  should  we  desire  to   have   ideas  cast  in   the   same 
onld.      Such  desire  is  the  defect  of  stereotyped  thought,  which  does 
understand   that  to  have  sometliing  diverse   and   original   is  to 
a  treasure.     Our  ancient  literature  must  Ije  judged   by  itself, 
its  intrinsic  merits  as   the   articulate   (expression    of   indejieudeut 
Imanity,      H  a  standard   is   required,  let   it   be  compared  with    the 
i-classic  literatures  of  the  western  w^orld,  and  it  will    be   found  to 
^U  and  fair  above  them,  like  an  Alpine   peak  which   has  caught 
Borning  light  whilst  darkness  reigns  below. 
It  ia  certain  that  intellectual  cultivation   existed  in   Ireland   long 
llMfore  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.      We  have  the  laws  at  the  revision 
Wt  which  he   assisted,  and   1   assert   that,  speaking  biologically,  eucU 
\tiW8  coold  not  emanate   from   any  race  whose   brains  had  not  been 
bject  to  the  f|uickening  influences   of  education    for  many  genera- 
Granting  even   that  Christianity  came   before   his   day,  there 
yet  abounding  proofs  that   our  ancient  literature    arose  in  pre 
atian  days,  so  closely  do  its  antique  characters  cling  to  it.     Un- 
aably  no  nation  ever  so  revered   its   men   of   learning.     They 
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rewarded  that  reverence  by  giviDg  immortal  life  to  its   heroes,   and 
by  winning  for  that   people  the  respect  of  modern   scholarsliip.     I 
wish    I  could   say  of  modern    Ireland.      But   our   people,  generally, 
drink  no  more  at  the   high   head-fountains  of   their  island- thought.  1 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest   losses  which   can   befall   a   nation,  for   it) 
loses  thus  its  birth-right,  that  central  core  of  ideas  round  which  new  ' 
ideas  would   develop  naturally,  grow  and  flourish,  as  they  never  can 
on  alien  soiK     There  is  a  tone  of  sincerity  in   the   ancient  narratires 
which   cannot   exist   in   imported  thought,  and  we   are   apt    to   lose 
inspiring  examples  of  manful   striving,   loyal   comradeship,   truthful  j 
lives,  chivalric  courtesy,  and  great-minded  heroism.     It  is  true  that 
80  w©  escape  some  crude  conceptions  and  improbable  wonders.     13ut,  as 
in  the  physical  order,  each  man  seems  to  pass  through  various  phases  of  | 
racial  development,  so  the  individual  in  youth  has  tastes  similar  to  those 
mEuaifested  by  the  race  in  its   youth.      Every  people   has  at   tirst  its 
ideals,  simple,  sincere,  and  great,  mingled  with   myths  that  stimulate  | 
the  imagination.      Every  young   generation  has  similar  wants,  and 
will  seek  to  satisfy  them,  if  not  here,  then  elsewhere,  in  a  literature 
that  debases  the  germing   ideals,   dwarfs  the   mind,  and   soils   thefl 
imagination. 

With  roots  deep  struck  in  the  soil,  the  literature  of  the  Irish  Gael 
and   commingled  races  grew  vigorously  from  its  own  stock  and  threv 
out  luxuriflut  branches  and  fair  blooms.     From  the  first,  it  exhibitedl 
characters  peculiarly  its  own.    But  these  were  not  what  are  considere«lJ 
Irish,  in  latter  days :   and  here  let  me  say  that  I  am  taken  wit 
dismay   when  I   find  some  of   my  patriotic  young   friends    decidinjfT 
what  ia  and  what  is  not  ihv  Irish   style  in  prose  and  the  Irish   not 
in  poetry.      We  all  know  what  is  meant.      But  it   is   scarcely 
much  to  say  that  you  may  search  through  all  the  Gaelic  literature 
the  nation,  and  find  many  styles,  but  not  this.      If  it  ever  ejdstf^,  t(| 
existed  outside  of  our  classic  literature,  in  a  rustic  or  plebeian  diale 
It  must  be  counted,  but  to  make  it  exclusive  would  be   to  imf 
fatal  fetters  on  literary  expression.     As  in  other  countries,  there  were^ 
nob  one  but  many  styles,  diflering  with  the  subject,  the  writer,  and 
the  age.      At  one  period,  we  shall  find  works  characterised  by  cur 
clear  and  ringing  sentences ;  at  another  the  phrase  moves  embarra 
by  its  own  luxuriance.      Still  more  remote  from   the   popular  notioa 
and  far  more  emphatic,  are  the  characteristics  of  Irish  Gaelic  versifica- 
tion of  which  there  were  many  kinds.      I   shall   give  a  summary 
the  rules  which  govern   the  formation  of  one  species  only,  the  Dam 
dircach,  or  Direct  Metre,  of  which,  however,  there  are  several  varieties ;j 

1.  The  lines  must  have  a  certain  number  of  syllables, 

2.  There  must  be  four  lines  in  each  quatrain  of  two  couplets.] 
The  sense  may  be  complete  in  the  couplet,  but  must  be  complete  in  I 
the  qoatr&in. 
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3.  Concord  must  be  observed  ;  i.e.,  two  words  (oot  being  pre- 
positions or  particles)  in  each  line  must  begin  with  a  vowel  or  with 
the  same  consonant.  If  these  alliterated  words  be  the  last  tviro.  the 
concord  is  perfectj  if  not,  it  is  an  improper  concord.  The  third  and 
last  lines  must  have  perfect  concord. 

i.  Correspondence  must  be  observed.  The  bards  grouped  the 
SDBonants  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  sound. 
Perfect  correspondence  demanded  tliat  the  end  words  in  two  lines 
'should  agree  in  possessing  letters  of  the  same  class.  [This  may  some- 
times result  in  what  we  call  rhyme,]  If  only  the  vowels  rhyme,  whilst 
tie  consonants  are  disregarded,  then  this  is  termed  imperfect  con- 
Dfdanc^. 

5.  Termination  required  the  final  word  of  each  couplet  to  bo  one 
syllable  longer  than  the  final  word  in  the  preceding  line. 

6.  Union  is  another  essential.  Similar  to  correspondence,  in  some 
respects,  the  same  vowels  need  not  be  repeated — it  suffices  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  class ;  the  final  word  of  one  line  chimes  with  a 
central  word  in  the  next. 

There  are  other  rules  besides,  but  these  are  surely  enough  to  prove 
that  classic  Irish  verse  was  an  extremely  elaborate  affair.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  adapt  the  English  language  t>o  verse  so  intricate. 
Its  existence  betrayed  a  highly  refined  development  of  the  organs  of 
speech  and  of  hearing,  which  latter  is  what  we  should  e.Kpect  from 

the  musical  taste  and  skill  of  the  race.  From  snch  rules,  we  can 
adily  understand  that  the  bardtc  corporation  was  competent  to 
carry  this  refinement  of  technic,  and  to  develop  an  intricacy  of 
meaning  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  outer  world  required  an  explana- 
tion. Some  of  the  poems  of  Seancan  Torpeist.  in  the  seventh  century, 
were  quite  as  unintelligible  as  the  most  obscure  of  Browning's,  but, 
unlike  Browning,  he  was  always  able  to  translate  iliem  to  a  puzzled 
prince.  Poets  seemed  to  have  a  natural  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
over-elaboration ;  they  had  been  judges  until  they  developed  techni- 
calities and  an  artificial  law  language,  so  that  neither  suitors  nor 
audiencf  could  understand  them.  Then  the  princes  interi>osed.  adding 
laymen  to  the  court.  With  their  poetic  tongue  there  was  no  inter- 
ference, until  it  had  been  unduly  exercised  in  oppressing  the  chiefs. 
Now,  if  we  examine  the  mechanism  of  any  of  these  elaborate 
verses,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  contains  a  lesson  greater  than 
has  been  hitherto  noticed.  Open  the  Book  of  Kelts  and  look  at  one 
of  the  initial  letters,  with  its  wonderful  intricacy  of  interwoven  lines, 
exquisite  grace  of  form,  and  marvellous  delicacy  of  tint.  The 
glance  shows  it  to  be  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  and  at  once  we 
ogoise  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  men  whose  minds, 
bj-es,  and  hands  had  been  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
ot  the  product  of  the  training  and  refining  of  an  individial  or  of 
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a  generation,  bat  of  a  series  of  snccdssive  individaals  in  many  gene 
rations.     Than    some   of  these  initial   letters  nothing  of  the   kind 
seems  to  hare  ever  been  made  so  beautiful  before,  nor  anytking  sance .' 
Thus    human   skill   in  particular   departments  may  ascend   progres- 
sively till  it  reach  its  zenith  and  then  gradually  decline.     Manli 
acquires,  but  loses  also;    its    advance  in   one  direction   may   meaa 
retreat  in  another.     x\jid  as   works  such  as  these  are  indices  to  thfl 
development  of  refinement,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  certain  qnalitie 
and  senstes  in  man,  these  also  must  have  their  time  of  rise  and  fall. 

Now  the  furra-and-colonr  pictiinj   presented    by  one   of  these  fine 
initials   is,    in   another   department,  the  sound-picture  -presented 
Gaelic   verse.      A   little    examination   shows  that,  besides  poesessing 
the  sounds  we  recognise,  and  those  which  other  European   nations 
have    noticed,    the    ancient    Irish    composers    noted,    identified 
employed  other   and    more   subtle   shades   of  sound.      Consider 
question  for  a  moment,  for  it  has  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  literar 
interest.     We  all  know  wliat  the  term  rhyme  now  means  in  English  ;] 
the  sound-echo  of  vowels  and   consonants   in  two   or  more  terminal ' 
words.*      It  has  many  charniF,  but  tends  to  become  monotr>non8  in 
long  poems ;   hence    authors    sometimes    abandon  it  completely  fai 
blank  verse,  or,  using  it,  endeavour  to  evade  the  danger  of  monotony  \ 
by  alternating  the  rhyme,  carrying  over  the  sense,  or  varying  the  length 
of  line.      Now  this  comes  of  nan-owing  the  conditions.      Tliere  is  no 
cause,  save  custom  and  imperfect  audition,  why  only  the   last  voweJ 
and  consonant  should   be  echoed.      The    ear   recognises  the   echo  of 
the  initial  letter,  or  of  initial   consonant  and    vowel,  in   concord  or 
alliteratiou.   Readers  of  Spanish  dramas  and  of  Irish  street  ballads  Dotiw 
also  the  chime  of  the  accented  vowel,  the  vowel-rhyme,  or  n.^stuvmU^ 
although  the  consonants  difler.     But  the  ancient  Irish,  in  addinon 
to  these,  had  also  other  varieties,  sucli  as  the  correspondence  between 
letters  of  the  same  class.     This  avoided  the  monotony  produced  hv*  \ 
reiteration  of  exactly  the  same  letter,  whilst  it   re^ieated  the  BoanC 
with  a  harmonious  variation,  and  maintained  a  delicate  airy  pbautot 
chime  winch  must  have  been  delightful  to  the  educated  ear. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  sound-echo  I  have  a  propositio'^ 
to  put  forward  which  may  well   seem   startling.      Of  i»Il  the  liten 
possessions   of  the   human  race,    the  wide  world  over,   notching  po* 
seems  to  us  so  constant,  so  universal,  so  eternal  as  rhyme.     Now 
fact  is  that  rhyme  was   rjuite  unknown  to  all  the  dialects  of  Eur 
with  one  excei>tion,  for  some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 
Greeks  and  the   Romans  wrote  much  ]>oetry,  but  never  rh^Tiiod  it 

♦  But  not  DOW  of  entire  words,  as  in  the  rime  ridic  of  the  French,  where  /iVrr  (bwl 
rhymes  with  lirrt:  (pound).    English  *'  perfect "  rhviae  Is  nn  incomplete  wokIh 
which  secures  some  variety. 

t  Bporadic  exceptions  of  course  are  found  in  Ovid's  occasional  •'«♦*,    It 

pugge*.tive  that  he  lived  long  and  diei  amid«t  Scythians,  from  Jri»!)  0« 

deduce  their  descent. 
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Their  metrical  system  was  elaborate,  satisfactory,  and  pleasing,  but 
it  did  not  recog^nise  the  concordant  chime  of  syllables.  Again,  there 
ts  no  recognition  of  rhyrat',  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  in  any  of 
Che  Gothic  dialects  previous  to  the  niuth  century. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  all  this?  Here  I  state  my 
proposition,  which  is,  that  the  human  ear  had  not  then  acquired  the 
ower  of  distinguishing  and  taking  pleasure  in  these  sound-echoes  or 
epetitions  wliich  we  call  rhymes.  That  these  would  have  been 
3opted,  could  they  have  been  discriminated,  must  be  inferred  from 
fcheir  quick- extending  popularity  when  introduced,  and  their  subse- 
tient  universal  prevalence. 

Some  years  ago,  a  German  professor  introduced,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
rith  the  characteristic  vigour  of  his  many-sided  mind,  supported,  the 
lieory  that  primitive  man  was  partially  colour-blind,  that  he  could  not 
riminate  well  between  differing  hues.      Many,  passages  from    the 
trie  authors  were  adduced   in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the 
argument  is  based  largely  on  the  paucity  or  descriptive  incoiuplete- 
aess  of  the  colour-epithets.      But,  I  venture  to  think  that  both  these 
pminent    authors    would    have    considered    their    case    strengthened 
eyond  cavil  had  there  been   an   entire  absence  of  colour-epithets. 
lat  is  my   case :  there   is  an  entire  absence  of   rhyme   from   the 
classic  compositions  and  from  the  Gothic  dialects,  in  the  early  ages, 
iid  therefore  we  must  infer  that  the  producers  were  deaf  to  the  nice 
ii&tinctions  of  chiming  sounds.   In  other  words,  they  were  rhyme-deaf. 
Whence,  then,  came  this   new   faculty   with   which   mankind   has 
een  endowed  ?     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  European  races, 
Bpread  as  they  now  are  over  the  world,  are  indebted  for  this  great 
jift,  which  has  quickened,  delighted,  elevated  and  ennobled  them  for 
ages,   to  the  Celts,  and    demonstrably   to   the  ancient  Irish.     That 
seems  a  great  claim  to  make — so  great  that  when  an  Irishman  makes 
it,  one  might  suppose  exaggeration;   but  foreign  scholarship  confesses 
it  in  part,  and   the  facts  render  its  acceptance  imperative.      In  our 
most  ancient  poems,  such  as  that  assigned  to  Lugad,  son  of  Ith  (b.c), 
^where  the  language  is  archaic,  full  end-rhymes  (of  consonants  and  of 
trowels)  are  found  amongst  other  examples  of  perfect  correspondence.' 
Granting  that  the  ancient  Irish  possessed  the  gift  of  disceiiiing 
»nd  composing  rhymes  befort*   other  Kiiropean  nations,  as  well  as  a 
Highly  developed  metric  machinery,  another  question  may  arise.      It 
ight  be  alleged  that,  confined  apart  in   an  island  remote  from  the 
.^ontinent,    Irish    methods    could    in  no  way    affect     the    literature 
the  central  and  southern  peoples,  wliilst  as  regards  the  northern, 
it  might  be  urged  that  the  Irish  had  no  points  of  contact  with  them 
Kcept  where  sword  met  sword.      And  for  this  contention,   which,  I 
prove  erroneous,  support  may  indeed  be  found   in  some  of  oar 
•  F.O.,  in  its  end-words :  tracht,  eacht./uacftt,  raacht. 
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chroniclers  and  others  who  seem  to  imagine  that  fighting,  Dot  think- 
ing, is  the  glory  of  nations,  and  so  exaggerate  the  first  and  show  a 
practical  contempt  for  the  last. 

Before  entering  on  that  topic,  let  me  add  another   observation* 
The  earlier  development  of  auditory  power  in  the  ancient  Irish,  the 
keen  discrimination  of  subtle  aoand-agreementa  and  differences,  di^ 
not  stand  alone.      It  must  hare  been  correlated  with  a  corresponding 
evolution  of  the  faculty  of  articulation,  and,  as  this  process  went  on 
language  as  well  as  literature  was  consequently  influenced.     Othec 
senses  evidently  shared  in  the  development.     In  those  initial  lette 
already  raentioaed,  there  is  overflowing  evidence  of  acute  visual 
ceptioa  of  colour,  whilst  appreciation  of  grace  of  outline  and   form 
proved   also   from  the  writing  of  our  oldest  manuscripts,  the  finelj 
wrought  implements  of  metal,  and  the  admirable  shape  of  some  of  th^ 
flint  arrow-heads,  fashioned  before  metal  was  supposedly  known.    Man* 
kind  may  lose  what  it  has  acquired  (though  not  necessarily  the  inner 
aptitude),  and  with  the  ancient  language  is  passing  away  some  of  the 
articulation  gains,  as  with  our  ancient  civilisation  have  disapp 
some  of  the  educated  powers  of  eye,  and  ear,  and  hand. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  from  the  mechanism  of  a  people's  literat 
the  composition  of  its  metric  especially,  we  can  deduce  conclusions  i 
to  the  qualities  and  capacities  in  social  and  governmental  matters. 
Building  up  verse  may  be  correlated  with  the  building  up  of  a  State, 
for  it  is  an  index  of  constructive  power.     The   rhythmical  tramp  of 
the  hexameter  of  Hellas  and  Rome,  and  the  sustained  strength  of 
their  great  epics,  re-appear  in  the  disciplined  tread  of  phalani  and 
legion,  and  the  long-continued  control  of  their  rule.      In  the  ancient 
Irish  metric  there  was  less  of  the  rhythmic  tread,  and  probably,  u  a 
consequence,  much  less  sastained  power  exhibited,  whilst  there  is  a 
great  capacity  for  detail,  a  special  aptitude  for  fine  arrangement*  and 
nice  distinctions.     Onr  ancient  laws  and  history  reveal  the  existence 
of  great  capacity  for  complex  social  mechanism  with  a  minor  grasp  of 
dominating   and   sustained   control.     The    character    of    our   metric 
might  have  changed  had  the  race  developed  a  strong  central  authority. 
In  support  of  this  speculation,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  in  France 
and   England   the   classic   form,    borrowed   from   Eorae,   ruled  with 
autocracy  and  disappeared  with  the  theory  of  the  right  divine.     Th^  | 
Revolution  revolutionised  poetry  as  well  as  politics. 

It  was  a  splendid  idea  of  the  bards  to  conjure  back  Oisin  from  the 
land  of  Youth,  and  present  him  and  St.  Patrick — types  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity— in  dramatic  debate.  The  great  passionate  character 
of  Oisin,  his  vivid  love  of  battle  and  the  chase,  hia  geoeroas 
his  pathetic  regret  for  lost  kin  and  comrades,  with  hia  fiery  flasb« 
revolt,  constitute  a  creation  in  literature.  No  wonder  tb«t,  e* 
though  amplified  and  altered  in  the  garb  of  anr»^^ 
^reat  conception  left  its  impress  on  a  later  age. 
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for  n  special  reason,  because  it  may  also  be  taken  as  typifyin.ii:  the 
meeting  and  int-eraction  of  ancient  Irish  and  Roman  literatures. 
Christianity  gave  the  Irish  that  cohesive  organisation  which  their 
political  Bystem  lacked,  and  the  great  schools  took  new  vigoar  and 
vitality.  Their  rapid  and  wide-extended  reputation  shows  that  this 
mast  have  been  a  pre-cultured  people  who  coald  thus  throw  theiri' 

ves  so  alertly  Into  new  study  and  so  quickly  comjuer  fame.  The 
nd  became  the  University  of  Europe,  whither  students  came  from 
many  foreign  lands,  and  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  supplied 
with  food  and  books,  and  all  gratuitously.  But  never  in  any  land 
had  learning  such  an  explosive  power  upon  a  people  as  upon  the 
Irish.  Elsewhere  it  merely  gave  limited  impulsea.  Here,  no  sooner 
had  scholars  trained  themselves  in  academic  studies  than  all  the  old 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  nation  revived,  and,  ignoring  minor  ambitions, 
they  swarmed  off,  like  bees  from  a  full  hive,  carrjHng  with  them  the 
honey  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  create  other  centres  that  should 
be  celebrated  for  all  times. 

They  are  known  to  have  been  the  first  settlers  in  Iceland.  They 
penetrated  to  Athens,  and  helped  potently  to  revive  or  establish  the 
study  of  Greek  in  Europe.  Some  lines  of  their  inflaences  only  may 
noticed  here,  but  these  are  remarkable.  St.  Sedulius  (Siadal), 
A.D.  450,  introduced  from  the  Irish  the  terminal  sound -echo  or  rhyme 
into  Latin  verse.  This  innovation  was  made  in  hymns,  and  as  some 
of  these,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  style,  were  adopted  and 
chanted  in  the  Church  (as  some  till  this  day  are  sung),  their  influence 
in  educating  the  ear  and  popularising  rhyme  over  Christendom  was 
incalculable.      Take  this  example  of  interwoven  echoes  : 

"  A  ^olis  ortu£  cardinfl,  Kdusque  tcrne  liriiitflm, 
Christum  cannmus  principem.  natum  Maria  vir£in«."* 

Sedulius    also    produced    a    work  of  sustained   power  in  hexameter 

verse,  consisting  of  five  hooks  of  nearly   1800  lines,  entitled  Carmen 

Pafichale)  or  The  Paschal  Song.      It  was,  probably,  the  first  great 

Christian  Epic,  and  opened  the  way  for  those  which  carae  after. 

Kow,  in  this  great  poem,  characterised  by  so  much  originality  and 

,matic  power,  Sedulius  impresses  certain  marked  Irish  peculiarities 

pon  the  classic  hexameter.     Thus,  in  the  following  passage,  we  find 

lOt  only  examples  of  "  concord  "  in  the  alliterated  letters,  but  also  of 

correspondence  "  in  the  terminal  rhymes  : 

"  Neve  quis  ipnoret,  Bpeciem  onicis  esse  oolendaro, 
Qnas  DotninuiQ  portavit  ovans,  ration©,  potenti 
Quattuor  inde  pta^asquadr.'iti  coHig^it  orbig. 
Splendidus  auctoris  do  vertice  fuli|ret  Eons, 
Oeoiduo  Kicriv  lambuntur  aidere  plant^c 
Arcton  dcxtra  tenet,  medium  lieva  arigit  axem.'* 

influence  of  this  remarkable  epic,  read  as  it  was  in  all  the  Irish 

iTh'-M-  rh?in«f»   .^.^ro  subtly  complete  than  may  be  fupposcd,  for  the  chiming' 

|J»icfc  art  e'nr^  s,  that  the  preceding  consonants  a  ami  £  iaj$  '*  soft  "), 

'  "  'sk%  "I  .  .  ^<^  cla««-chimeA.    Besides  this,  we  have  ailiteratioQ  of  (wo 

"itifc  Uoei,  &iid  of  two  coDsonasts  in  the  secoad. 
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schools  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain,  must  have  been  immeni 
The  systematic  adoption   by  its  author  of  rhyme,  assonant  and  co: 
sonant,  and  of  alliteration,  must  have  moulded  the  forma  of   su 
quent  literary  production  in  all  the  nascent  languages  of  Europe,  noi 
and  south,  as  it  taught  them  the  art  of  alliteration,  of  assonant,  and 
of  consonant  rhymes. 

The  influence  of  St.  Brendan  was  more  indirect.     If  the   tale  of 
his  voyage  to  the  West,  and  his  arrival  in  a  land  of  fair  birds  an 
great  rivers  be  true,  he  discovered  America  a  thousand  years  beib; 
Columbus.      lu   any  case,  this  voyage  to  the   Land  of  the   BIossi 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  generations.      It   has  been   termed 
prelude  to  the  "  Divina  Commedia/'  and,  taken  with  other  mystii 
visions,  which,  starting  from  Ireland,  circulated  over  the  Continent,  ii 
doubtless  helped  to  direct  the  great  genius  of  Dante.      In  a  similai 
maimer  an  Irish  visionarj^  tale  of  (St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  transfeiTfdti 
into  the  Continental    languages,  gave   origin   to   one   of  Calderon'f 
Spanish  dramas.     This  voyage  of  Brendan  was  inflnential  in  anothi»f 
direction.     Possibly  Columbus  heard  of  it,  certainly  Hrafn  of  LimericJf, 
the  Norse  voyager,  must  have  known  of  it,  and  others  of  his  nation, 
such  as  Leif  and  his  frieuds.      But  there  is  coercive  proof.      As  yoo 
sail  into  Bristol,  you  must  pass  under  a  high  hill  which  is  known  to 
this   day  as    St.    Jirendan's    Hill.*      There  was    a    little    chap«J  to 
St.  Brendan   on    its    siimniit,  because   of  the    reverence  Tvhich  ali 
seamen,  whether  Norse,  Saxon,  or  Celt,  professed  for  the  sailor-saint- 
Now,  in  1480  two  British  merchants  equipped  two  ships  to  sail  to  tJie 
Isle  of  Brasyllo  iu  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  after  nine  weeks'  vain  voyaff- 
iog  they  put  into  an  Irish  port.      The  Bristol  men  (who  were  largel 
of  Norse  blood)  were  not  discouraged.     In  1498,  the  Spaniard  I-^ 
Ayala  informed  his  sovereign  that  for  seven  years  they  had  eve 
year  sent  out  two,  three,  or  four  light  ships  in  search  of  the  Island 
Brazil  (r.<;.,  the  Irish  **  Hy-Breasail ")   and   the  Seven  Cities. 
adventure  was  under  the   direction  of  Cabot,  the   Genoese,  who 
covered  the  northern  shore  of  America  a  year  before  Columbus  reach 
its  more  inviting  isles.     This  is  a  remarkable  result  of  the  power 
the  imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

Whilst  some  of  the  early  Christians  deprecated  the  study  of  the  p'>'^  »^  ^^ 
classics,  the  Irish  held  large  and  more  liberal  views.     This  was  \ 
liarly  true  of   St.  Colanflmnns.      Authoritative,   in6exible.  a   dorii 
missionary,  his  royal  mind  embraced  the  wide  domain  of  lettera. 
eloquence  is  confessed.     His  monastic  maxims  are  described  as  fit 
a  brotherhood  of  philosophers,  whilst  his  wit  is  shown  in   hi-s 
poems,  his  culture  in  the  adoption  of  old  Greek  metre,  and  bis 
training  in  the  terminal  rhymes  in  the  alliteration  o* 
verses.      The    following    8ho«*    both    final    rhym< 
initials : 

*  Hunt;  "Hiitory  otiJi 
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"Dilexerunt  tenebres  tetras  ma^s  qaam  lacem, 
luitari  contemnuiit  vittc  D^jmiinim  ducem  : 
Velut  in  somnis  reg^nent  una  hora  !H.'taiitiir, 
Scd  SBtema  tormenta  adhiic  iiliua  parantur.* 

His  national  characteristics  were  impressed  on  the  great  School  of 
obbio,  which  he  created,  in  which  he  died,  and  whence  his  influence 
^ng  radiated  over  Italy  and  the  North, 

Entering  the  old  Cathedral  of  Aachen,   or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  you 

be  shown  the  great  marble  chair  in  which,  cold  as  the  marble, 

rlemagne  sat  enthroned,  sceptre  in  hand,  i-obed  in  imperial  purple, 

I  with  diadem  on  brow,  dead.      So  he  sate  when,  a  century  and  a 

later,  Otho  and  his  riotous  courtiers  broke  open  the  vault  and 

sobered  and  appalled   before  the  majesty  of  death.      On  that 

chair  he  sate,  in  similar  apparel,  but  with  the  light  of  life  in  his 

^68,  the  new  Augustus  of  a  new  Empire,  when  two  Irish  wanderers 

rere  brought  before  him.     In  the  streets  of  the  city  in  which  he 

jioped  to  revive  the  glory  of  Athens  and  the  greatness  of  Rome,  they 

bad  been  heard  to  cry  out :  *'  Whoso  wants  wisdom,  let  him  comt-  to 

na  and  receive  it,  for  we  have  it  for  sale."     Their  terms   were  not 

aerous — food    and    raiment.     Their    claims    stood    the    test.      One, 

LAlbinns,   was   sped  to   Pavia  in  Italy ;  the  other,  Clement,  had  the 

Itigh  honour  of  superseding  the  learned  An^lo-Saxon   Alcuin   in  the 

Palatine  school  of  the  Imperial  city.     Here,  he  tauglit  the   iriviinn 

and  quadrivium — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic ;  and  arithmetic,  music, 

.geometry,  and  astronomy — the  seven  arts.      In  his  school  sate  Charle- 

oagne  under  the  school- name  of  David,  the  members  of  his  family 

5h  under  an  academic  name,  and  with  these  the  members  of  the 

the  Palatins  or  Paladins,  destined  to  power  and  feats  of  fame. 

f^  hing  of  the  Irish  professors  here  must  have  had  considerable 

iDHQonce  on  the  literature  {e.ff.y  the  Chamo7i.s  (le  Geste)  which  afterwards 

^*^<^\l  its  heroes  from  their  scholars.      Their  authority  was  enhanced  by 

^^  fact  that  Charlemagne  himself  worked  with  his  Irish  professors  at 

^vision  of  the  Gospels  on  the  Greek  and  on  the  Syriac  text.t 

In  the  crash  and  chaos  which  followed  soon  after  his  death,  when 

fcudal  vassals,  strong  as  their  nominal  suzerain,  lived  an  isolated  war- 

*^®  life  and  forgot  letters,  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  shifting 

**^ut  of  nations  from   the   east  and  north — partly  a  rel>ound   from 

"»i[ierial  coercion — certain  Irish  names  shine  with  especial  splendour. 

be    first   is   that   of   Johannes    Scotus    Erigena.      Of    unquestioned 

ing,  versed  in  Greek,  he  was  the  founder  of  Schola.stic  FhiI<isoj>hy. 

'  affects  US  still,  for  in  Scholasticism,  as  in  a  forge,  the  intellect 

"tile  Middle  Ages  was  fired,  tempered,  and  made  supple,  keen,  and 

cbtAr.       Hence,  with  all  its  powers  awakened  and   under  alert 

*"'.  it  was  ma^le  fit  for  the  production   of  the  new  sciences  of 

_^  line,  Ibe  letters  v  and  r  are  in  (imperfect)  concord.     They  belong  to 
nta,  from   which  it   might  be  inferred  that  tUo 
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modern  times.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Fearghal  the  geometer  I 
had  bat  recently  died,  whose  daring  scientific  speculations  as  to  th« 
Antipodes    had    shocked   the    stift-minded  Saxon  Boniface.     Dicnil 
brought  exact  science  to  bear  on  a  cognate  subject,  in  his  work  on  the  I 
measurement  of  the  earth — a  work  which  has  been  republished  in 
several  foreign  countries,  but  never  in  his  native  land.     The  inulti- 
tudes  of  students  who  flocked  to  Paris  to  hear  Erigena^  contented  I 
with  couches  of  straw  in  the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  and  old   halls  of  th«| 
University,  were  not  the  last  who  invaded  it  to  hear  an  eloquent! 
Irishman.      Four  hundred  years  later,  in  the  very  beginning  of  thai 
fourteenth  century,  another,  and  perhaps  a  stili  more  illustrious  repre*! 
sentative  of  Irish  thought,  in  the  person  of  Duns  Scotns  the  Subtlw 
Doctor,  throned  it  over  the  minds  of  men.      So  great  was  his  renown 
that   when  in    1308  he  came  to  Cologne  the  city  accorded  him  t 
triumphal  entry,  more  splendid  than  a  king's. 

Far,  in  every  sense,  from  such  ovations  is  that  desolate  island 
off  the  Scotch  coast,  where,  in  the  sixth  century,  *'  a  grey  eye  turned 
ever  in  vaiu  '*  towards  that  Ireland  "  where  the  songs  of  the  birds  are 
80  sweet,  where  the  clerks  sing  like  birds,  where  the  young  ore  » 
gentle,  the  old  so  wise,  and  the  maidens  so  fair  to  wed.'*  The  exile 
charges  his  parting  pupil  to  bear  his  blessing,  part  to  Albin,  part 
to  Ireland — ''seven  times  may  she  be  blessed  ....  My  heart  is 
broken  in  my  breast.  If  death  comes  to  me  suddenly,  it  will  be 
because  of  the  great  love  I  bear  the  Gael." 

Columba  is  the  first  Irish  poet  of  exile — of  which  our  nation  hw 
such  sad  experience  since.  His  poetry,  like  his  life,  is  instinct  witli 
the  deepest  affection  for  his  native  land,  whilst  his  work  has  be<fB 
the  most  fruitful  in  influence  over  the  intellectual  development  ol 
Scotland  and  England.  From  the  island  of  lona,  chiefly,  went 
forth  that  persuasive  power  which  carried  education  over  Britain. 
The  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  all  the  North  of  England, 
where  English  learning  and  literature  took  its  rise,  were  bathed  in  an 
Irish  intellectual  atmosphere.  Caedmon  began  his  song  in  this 
environment,  and  when  later,  in  the  eighth  century,  English  Aldhelm 
first  wrote  rhymed  Latin  verse,  it  was  because  he  had  been  a  pupil 
of  the  Irishman  Mailduff,  the  first  Abbot  of  Malme&bury.* 

To  apeak  of  literary  relations  between  the  Irish  and  the  Not99 
may  provoke  some  derision.  Were  not  these  the  fierce  sea-kbgs 
the  *"■  Danes,''  whose  delight  was  in  war,  and  whose  avocation  in 
peace  was  the  plunder  of  shrines?  They  were,  however,  poradcadcAJ 
enough  to  build  Christ  Church,  and  to  richly  endow  it.  And  it  i* 
also  a  curious  fact  that,  previous  to  three  great  invasions  of  othfil 
countries,  for  which  they  are  severely  blamed,  they  had  been  apped- 
ingly  besought  for  help  by  their  supposed  victims.     larl  Haoon  wenA-j 

•  Malmesbury  is  a  modification  of  Slailduff's  burg. 
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to  oppose  the  aggressions  of  the  Emperor  Otho  :  King  Harold 
Hardrada  to  avenge  wrongs  inflicted  by  English  Harold,  and  lurl 
Sigord  of  the  Orkneys  (whose  mother  was  an  Irishwoman)  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  of  Irish  beauty  in  distress — in  the  person  of  Queen 
Brian  Borumha,  who  was  mother  of  the  Norse  king  of  Dublin, 

There  were,  in  fact,  many  and  important  matrimonial  alliances 
■fcween  the  Irish  and  Norse  princes,  who  often  joined  forces  against 
Befl.  This  happened  at  Clontarf,  where  the  Irish  of  Lelnster  had 
the  alliance  of  the  Dublin  and  Orkney  Norse,  whilst  Brian  brought 
tip  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  This  battle,  let  me  remark^  is  described 
in  the  literature  of  both  countries,  and  in  both  descriptions  there  are 
omens  and  spiritual  beings  such  as  signalise  the  epic  of  Homer.  So 
great  waa  Norse  inflQence  o^er  Ireland  that  three  of  our  provinces 
retain  the  Northern  name-endings,  and  many  a  headland  and  bay 
has  a  Norse  appellation.  They  delighted  in  the  loveliness  of  the  land, 
liimeeas,  in  latter  days,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  splendour  of  a 
furze-bush  in  blossom,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  how  tears  came 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Arctic  rovers  when  they  beheld  the  fresh  green 
of  Avoca  or  were  dazzled  by  the  crimson  and  gold  of  Benn  Edair, 
which  they  called  Howth.  Irish  music  charmed  them,  and  even  now 
some  of  our  old  airs  awake  echoes  along  the  Norland  fiords. 

The  latest  and  most  distinguished  authorities  *  declare  that  Irish 
literature  has  largely  iutiuenced  that  of  the  Scandinavians.  Their 
Heroic  Age  was  much  later  than  ours,  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to 
the  eleventh  centuries,  when  the  ambition  of  Harold  Haarfagre  to 
imitate  the  imperial  methods  of  Charlemagne  had  driven  the  indepen- 
dent princes  to  fiur  isles  or  foreign  voyages.  They  were  in  close  and 
oontinooos  contact  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Irish,  "  whose  ancient 
civilisation  was  superior  and  therefore  stronger."  As  you  sail  into 
Reikiavik,  the  capital  of    Iceland,  you    pass  the  Westraan   Isles,  so- 

fled  because  of  the  Irish  who  had  visited  and  dwelt  there.  Now 
land — that  strange  attractive  island,  where  cold  white  snow  covers 
the  hot  volcanic  heart — is  the  old  home  of  the  Sagas.  It  had  been 
first  peopled  by  some  Irish  monks.  Another  settlement  took  place 
Mken  Qaeen  Aud — widow  of  White  Olaf,  the  Norse  King  of  Dublin 
H^ent  thither  on  the  death  of  her  son.  Norsemen  and  Irishmen, 
her  kinsfolk  and  dependents,  accompanied  her,  Mr.  Vigfuason,  him- 
self an  Icelander,  writes  with  a  generous  fairness,  characteristic  of 
,the  race,  as  follows : 

t*'The  bulk  of  the  settlers  were  men  who,  at  least  for  one  genera- 
n.  bad  dwelt  among  a  Keltic   population   and   undergone   an   in- 
fluence   which    an    old    and   strongly   marked  civilisation  invariably 
trcises  among  those  brought  under  it — an  attraction  which  in  this 
ticular  case  was  of  so  potent  a  kind  that  centuries  later  it  meta- 
•  Me«sn.  Vigfussonand  York  rowell  in  "Corpas  Poeticum  Boreate,"  &c. 
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morphosed  fche  Norman  knights  of  the  foremost  European  kingdom 
with  startlin|t^  rapidity  into  Irish  chieftains."      '  Moreover,"  he  adds, 
**  we  find  among  the  emigrants  of  all  ranks  men  and  women  of  pure* 
Irish  and  Scottisli  blood,  as  also  as  many  spmug  from  mixed  mar- 
riages, and  traces  of  this  crossing  survive  in  the  Irish  names  boiM 
by  some  of  the  foremost  characters  of  the  Heroic   Age  of   Icelaad^ 
especially  the  poets,  of  whom  it  is  also  recorded  that  they  were  dark 
men."     He  considers  that  this  close  intercourse  with  the  Celts  hnd 
to  do  with  heighteniDg  and  colouring  the  strong  but   somewhat  pro- 
saic Teuton  imagination  into  that  finer  and  more  artistic  spirit  maoi^ 
fested  in  the  Icelandic  Saga.     The  classic  land  of  the  Saga  was 
West  Iceland,  and  there  also  the  proportion  of  Irish  blood  was  gmt'^ 
est.     On  the  Norsemen  who  still  remain  there  the   Irish  influen 
was  yet  more  effective  and  powerful.     Mr.  Vigfnsson  makes  an  oh-l 
servation,  which  is  a  touching  and  keen  I'eproach   to  those  on  whoxttl 
it    devolves    to    publish    the   manuscript   materials  of   ancient  IriihJ 
literature.     He  writes  :   "  Only  when   it  is  possible  to  judge  faiilrj 
of    the    remains   of  the  Keltic   literature   of  the   ninth,   tenth,  so^i 
eleventh  centuries,  can  any  definite  conception  of  the  influence  it' 
exerted    on    Icelandic,    Norse,    and    English    literature  be  properly  J 
estimated/** 

With  the  great  »Sagas,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread  abroad  tfl 
their  strong  dramatic  character  deserves,  Northern  literntare  pos8es«6 
the  no  less  celebrated  Eddas.  These  Eddie  poeins  **  discover  an  ideftV 
of  beauty,"  writes  Mr,  York  Powell,  "  an  aerial  unearthly  faiiy  world 
and  a  love  of  nature  which  we  do  not  find  in  tin*  Saga."  They  i 
reveal  that  those  who  coiuposed  them  were  familiar  with  more  sont 
em  scenes  and  manners ;  and  the  poems  are  shown  to  be  the  ment 
offspring  of  the  men  *' who  won  Waterford  and  Limerick  and  king 
it  in  York  and  East  England.'*  "It  is  well  to  remark,"  he  add 
"'  that  among  the  first  poets  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  the  majorit 
are  of  mixed  blood  with  an  Irish  ancestress  not  far  back  in  the  faniH 
tree  ....  Their  physical  characteristics,  dark  hair  and  black  ey€ 
like  Sighvat  and  Korraack,  their  reckless  passion  and  wondwrT* 
fluency  are  also  non-Tentonic  and  speak  of  their  alien  descent." 
Bragi's  Eddie  poem  there  is  a  very  manifest  introduction  of  a  cLar3< 
teristic  Irish  rhyme-method. 

Thus  we  have  it  on  unquestionable  authority  that  the  noble  Sot"- 
literature,    which   occupies    a    position    of   the    greatest  imjwrtAac 
dominating  as  it  does  the  Teutonic  world,  was  itself  the  offspring,  in  * 
certain  sense,  of  our  ancient  Irish  literature.     Irish  liter  "  inj^j 

and    talent    presided    over  and  took  part  in  its   conipo-  ^ '^ 

dramatic  vividness  to  its  narrative,  grace,  method,  and  myths  to  if> 
poetry. 

*  Vigfnsson  :  Frolegomeua  to  Sturluoga  6iig». 
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With  ttis  knowledge  in  mind  you  will  look  with  better  insight  into 
be  story  of  the  Norsemen  in  Ireland,  and  see  them,  no  longer  as  a 
ioud  of  barbarians,  but  as  brave  adventurous  knigbts  whuse  voyages 
fringed  onr  seas  with  a  murmur  of  song,  and  whose  cities,  in  quiet 
jee,  were  the  favourite  resort  of  Irishmen  skilled  in  letters  and  all 
be  arts  of  peace  and  war.  "  Why  should  we  think  of  faring  home  ?  *' 
iDg  King  Magnus.  "  My  heart  is  in  Dublin,  I  shall  not  return  in 
fcUtumn  to  the  ladles  of  Nidaros.  Youth  makes  me  love  the  Irish 
girl  Ijetter  than  myself." 

Ck>nsiderij3g  how  often  and  how  constantly   the  prejudice  of  the 
Eiorant  prevents  a  good  understanding  between  neighbours,  whether 
tiege  be  individuals  or  nations,  I  have  sometimes  thought  of   writing 
book  to  be  entitled :  *'  The   Good   Deeds  of  our  Enemies."     Too 
ften  do  we  find  writers  stopping  at   nothing   to  cover   the  foe  with 
bloquy.      By  this  they  put  out  their  own  eyes  and  blind  our  moral 
?ht.      l*roceeditig  un  a  different  principle,  I  should  show  enemies, 
&t  in  their  assaults  but  in  tlieir  concessions,  and  the  picture  would 
live  a  truer  idea  of  mankind,  for  it   is   surprising   how  many   kind 
ices  were  mutually  interchanged    between    foeraen-— even  in   this 
ery  country — who  are  always  represented  aa  savage,   ruthless,  and 
^terminating. 

Ireland  has  been  able  to  act  upon   the  literature  of  the  Continent 

8iid  of   Britain    in   three    ways  :    first,  directly,  next  by  means   of  its 

pupils  on  the  Continent,  and  finally  by  means  of  the  Norse  literature. 

Tk'd  latter  affected  both  Britain  and  Germany,  so  that  the  Irish  spirit 

Aas  had  a  double  influence,  be   it  much  or  little,  upon   both.      Pro- 

/t?ssor  Morley,  indeed,  admits  that  '*  the  story  of  our  literature  begins 

•^itih   the  Gael";   and    pointing  out  the   intennixture  of  blood,  he 

1:  "But  for  early  frequent   and    various   contact    with   the   race 

Lich  in  ita  half  barbarous  days  invented  (Jisin's  dialogues  with  St. 

k'trick,   and   that   quickened    afterwards  the   NortJi men's   blood    in 

"^jce  and  Germany,  England  would  not  have   produced  a  Shake- 

^-are." 

^'ertain  it  is,  I  think,  that  but  for  the  influence  of  Irish  literature, 
«ke8peare  would  not  have  produced  a  "  Midsummer-Night's 
E-otn,"  "  The  Tempest,"  and  "  Macbeth.'*  The  aerial  beings  which 
iracterise  the  first  two  plays  are  like  those  delightful  melodies 
'  iclj  Boieldieu  in  La  Dame  Blanche  and  Flotow  in  M<(rthc  made 
•{Dular  over  the  Continent,  and  which  the  Irish  ear,  suddenly  atten- 
"^i  recognises  as  Irish  in  spite  of  their  foreign  surroundings. 
Teutonic  poetry,  in  certain  particulars,  appears  to  have  germinated 
*tn  the  geed  which  fell  from  the  ripe  Irish  harvest.  The  alliteration 
^^•-^nd  in  "  Beowulf,"  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  a.d.  750  (three  cen- 
^^*"4ea  after  Sedulius),  seems  a  rather  crude  imitation.  Rhyme  was 
^^^fodoced  into  High  German  a  century  later,  and  this  was  achieved  by 
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Otfried,  who  had  acquired  the  gift  in  that  great  monastery  of  St.  Grail 
to  which  the  illuBtrioua  Irishman  bequeathed  his  name,  his  spirit,  and 
his  scholarship,  which  long  guided  his  many  disciples. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied  and  the  Lay  of  Gudrun  have  been  called  tl: 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Germany.  Both,  however,  have  Nor 
originals.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  a  remarkable  ba^ 
surely  not  a  surprising  thing,  after  all  we  know,  that  the  openic 
scenes  of  the  lay  should  be  placed  in  Ireland.  The  fierce  King 
Ireland,  Hagen  (?  Hocon j,  had  a  fair  daughter  Hilda,  and  to  woo  he 
for  their  King,  Hettel  of  Denmark,  came  a  number  of  daring 
chain pions,  disguised  as  merchants.  The  wooing  with  music,  which 
captures  the  Irish  maiden's  heart,  the  flight,  pursuit,  marriage  and 
Teconcileraent,  are  told  with  animation.  Gudrun,  the  daughter 
Hettel's  Irish  wife,  is  the  second  heroine  of  the  tale.  In  \hi 
Arthurian  Romance  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  (as  in  some  otliers)  ther 
are  Irish  scenes  and  Irish  characters.  Isolde  herself  has  bequeathe 
Dublin  her  name  in  Isolde's  Tower  and  Chapel-isod.  I  need  biH 
remind  you  that  the  Arthurian  Romances  gave  origin  to  Tennya 
"  Idylls  of  the  King." 

The  kindred  peoples  of  France  and  of  Spain  were  naturally  notl 
influenced  than  the  Teutonic  races.  The  Romans  did  not  give  tl 
rhyme  ;  their  own  literature  had  perished  ;  consequently  they  borrowe 
from  the  islands  to  which,  in  Ca3sar'8  time,  the  continental  Druiilfll 
were  sent  for  training.  Assonant  rhyme,  found  in  some  Anglol 
Norman  poems,  was  common  in  the  Romance  of  Oc  and  all  related] 
dialects.  "  It  is  clearly  the  Irish  Comkanla  "  (correspondence),  writes i 
an  English  authority,  Mr.  Gnest,  "though  not  submitted  in  the' 
Romance  dialects  to  the  nice  rules  which  regulate  its  assonances  in  tbi* 
gaelic." 

Irish  literature  has  received  gifts  in  return  :  in  the  old  Anglo-Saioo 
Mystery  Play,  found  in  the  Record  Office,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  Rhynof 
of  Ross  and  Song  of  Dermott,  and  in  others  unfortunately  still  nc* 
published.  Michael  of  Kildare  is  supposed  to  be  our  first  \nyi  hi 
English,  and  he  has  marked  merit.  This  small  postern,  which  he 
opened  into  what  has  since  become  the  vast  empire  of  literature  io 
English,  gave  entrance  to  many.  Spenser  came  to  us,  through  it, 
and,  caught  by  the  glamour  of  the  Gael,  gave  us  the  *'  Faerie  Quwne," 
wherein  he  immortalises  some  of  our  scenery  and  pays  tribute  to  tb? 
ancient  renown  of  our  nation  : 


'  Whilome  when  Ireland  flouri#.hed  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodnesa  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  BritUh  Inlands  naiue.*' 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  poem,  which  marked  the  revival  ol 
English   letters  after  Chaucer,  was  composed  in  Ireland.     Granliiig 
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that  Spenser  found  models  in  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  yet,  if  he  had  re- 
tnained  in  London,  he  might  never  have  risen  above  the  standard  of 
the  Palace  poets.  Shakespeare  in  London  was  saved  by  the  drama 
-demanding  an  environment  of  popular  life.  Probably  nothing  saved 
5penser  but  his  immersion  in  Irish  nature,  which  his  verse  so  faithfully 
reflects.  Not  only  are  the  material  beauties  of  our  country — mountains, 
•woods,  and  rivers — mirrored  there,  but  its  spiritual  world  also.  The 
Teiy  name  of  Una  is  Irish,  and  our  I'aca  appears  in  trimmed  English 
■as  '*  the  Ponke,''  whom  Shakespeare  again  introduces  as  Puck,  just  as 
our  Gaelic  Mad b  becomes  "  Queen  Mab;* 

But  it  may  bd  said  Spenser  was  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  the 
Jiostile  Irish  nation,  and  so  could  not  be  influenced  by  it.  The  case 
is  otherwise.  When  Eudoxus  asks  :  **  Have  they  any  art  in  their 
compositions,  or  bee  they  anything  wittie  or  well  savoured  as  poems 
should  be?"  Spenser  fas  Irena?us)  answers  :  "  Yea,  truely,  I  have  caused 
clivers  of  them  to  bo  translated  unto  me,  that  I  might  understand 
them,  and  surely  they  savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but 
skilled  not  of  the  goodly  oraaments  of  poetry  "  (rather  these  were  lost 
in  a  prose  translation) ;  ••  they  were  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers 
of  their  natnrall  device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  comelinesse  unto 
them/' 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  say  that  Edmund  Spenser,  who  so  depre- 
cates their  "  rebellious  "  love  of  liberty,  might  well  have  envied  the 
position  and  influence  of  the  Irish  poets.  At  the  Queen's  Court  in 
England  he  had  learned  •'  what  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide,"  to 
^*eat  the  heart  in  despair," and  all  the  miseries  of  dilatory  patronage: 

*'To  favm,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  wait,  to  be  undone.*' 

In  Ireland  he  saw  a  different  state  of  things.  The  poets  might 
ftlmost  be  described  as  patrons,  for  theirs  it  was  to  distribute  praise 
or  dispraise  in  poems,  "  the  which,"  says  Spenser,  *'  are  held  in  so 
high  regard  and  estimation  amongst  them  that  none  dare  displease 
them,  for  feare  to  ranne  into  reproach  through  their  offence,  and  be 
made  infamous  in  the  mouths  of  all  men/' 

Their  compositions  were  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  other 

persons,  and  these  also,  to  his  surprise,  ''  receive  great  rewards  and 

reputation."      Certain  it  is,  though   strange,  that    Edmund   Spenser, 

had  he  been  least  bard  in  the  pettiest  principality  of  Ireland,  instead 

,  of  being  the  first  poet  of  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain,  would  not  have 

\  died  of  hunger.     Neglected  and  starving  in  Westminster,  may  he  not 

liftve  regretted  his  political  efforts  to  destroy  the  one  national  organism 

irhich  above  all  others  had  ever  generously  encouraged  the  represen- 

ives  of  literature  ?  * 

It  hu  been  com pat«d  that,  in  the  petty  princedom  of  TirooBnell  (now  DoDegall 
<  nearly)  the  real  estate  allocated  to  maintenance  of  the  literati  omouittea  in 
o  112000  yearly,  present  currency. 
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It  is  a  study  fall  of  interest  to  watch  the  development  of  thecaltoio 
of  the  Anglo-Irish   Pale,  and  the   continuance   of  that  of  the  Irifih 
nation.    In  Latin,  their  men  of  learning  had  long  a  common  lao^ag*' 
but  the  vernacular  was  not  neglected.      In  1  GOO  the  literary  organist' 
tion  was  still  strong,  and  ita  strength  was  shown  in  the  great  Bard*'^ 
Contention.     Thirty-two  years  later    an    assemblage    of  historic*'' 
antiquaries,  and  monks  was  held  to  collect  and  collate   materials  /*^^ 
the  great  Annals  of  the  Kingdom.     Four  years  the  Four  Mart^-^ 
laboured  at  the  work,  safe  by  the  far  shore  of  Donegall,  and  fortune- ^ 
it  was,  for  soon  after  there  was  no  safety  in  the   "  Athena  of  i^^^ 
West  "—the     "  University   of    Europe  "—for    those    of   its    failhT-^^ 
oifspring  who  loved  learning  and  letters.     Teacher   and   pupil  we  ^^ 
banned.     In  the  midst  of  morasses,  forests,  or  mountain-glens,  th^s^T 
still  studied,  their  bards  still  saDg,  and  their  minstrels  played,  oft<^ 
with  out-posted  sentinels  on  the  watch. 

What  wonder  if  sadness  shadowed  the  land  ?  Bat  disaster  may  baw^*^ 
some  compensating  gifts  to  noble  natures.  The  true  laurel  whe?^  ^ 
crashed  yields  all  its  inner  fragrance.  Deprived  of  their  princ^^*'^ 
and  deposed  from  their  estate,  the  bards  ceased  to  bo  learned  in  th^^* 
classic  forma  of  literary  technic  ;  but  they  became  poets  of  the  peopl^^- 
The  sincere  voice  of  their  hearts  spoke  in  their  song,  which  is  brimf«^sil 
of  passionate  feeling  and  glowing  with  fair  ideals.  If  in  other  tim^^** 
they  had  occasionally  confined  their  efforts  to  the  eulogy  of  particul^a^^ 

princes,  now  it  was  otherwise.      At  the  hearths  of  the   people  the. 5 

sang  the  songs  of  a  Nation.  Perhaps  now  the  first  idea  of  moder  ^ 
nationhood    was    conceived.      Now,  at   all  events,   pathos  became  * 

character  of  Irish  literature,  distinguishing  it  dt^eply  from  thi^^"' 
counterfeit  of  late  grotesque,  the  authors  of  which  resemble  thou—  "^ 
mutilators  of  men  who  carved  the  mockery  of  laughter  upon  the  facs--** 
of  grief. 

What  a  subject  for  a  painter  would  be  that  meeting  between  t 
blind  and  hoary  bard  Carolan,  and  the  young,  bright-eyed  child  OUv 
Goldsmith  !      The  venerable  aspect  of  the  ancient  Celtic  poet  he  ne^^ 
forgot.      "His  songs,"   he  says,   "in    general  may  be  compared  t.-       ' 
those  of  Pindar;  they  have  frequently  the   same  Uight  of   imagina- 
tion."    He   had  composed  a  concerto  *'  with  such  spirit  and  rlegaao^^^ 
that  it  may  be  compared  (for  we  have  it  still)  with  the  finest  comp9-  -    * 
sitions  of   Italy.*'      This  reminds  us    of  the  time  when  an  eoeniy     '* 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  declared  that  the  skill   of  the  Irish  in 
"  was  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation." 

The  meeting  of  Carolan  and  Goldsmith  may  fitly  typify  tbfl  meef- 
ing  of  the  literatures  of  the  old  nation  and  of  the  Pale— one 
rable  by    age  and  glorified    by  genius,   the   other  young, 
and   destined,   like  it,  to  be   the    guardian  and   the   bonoor  oT 
common  country. 

Ir:s^h  literature  is  of  n:ary .blends,  cot  the  prct!o:t  cf  ct*  race  1 
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[>f  several.     It  resembles  the  great  oriel  of  some  ancient  catJiedral, 
kn  illumiuation  of  many  beautiful  colours,  some  of  which  can  never  be 
^produced,  for  the  art  is  lost.   We  possess  au  unique  treasure  in  that 
ancient  literature  which  ^rew  up  from  a  cultured  people,  self-centred, 
independent  of  Roman  discipline.      Were  it  not  for  this  we  should 
iook  at  the  Northern  world  through  Southern  eyes,  and,  taking  our 
lew- point  from  the  Capitol,   see  nothing  beyond  the   light  of  ihe 
empire,  but  wild  woods  and  wastes  made  horrid  by  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness, and  shifting  hordes  of  quarrelsome  barbarians.      Yet  these  were 
ie  ancestors  of  most  of  the  modern  European  peoples,  and  those  who 
1  depicted  them  were  their  coercive  and  uncomprehending  foea.     Oar 
'deliverance  from  this  thraldom  of  an  enemy's  judgment  abides  in  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

The  magic  password  of  the  Arabian  bade  the  rugged  mountain 
Ktopen,  and  admitted  him  to  the  midst  of  glittering  jewels.  The 
Knowledge  of  our  old  literature  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  and  shows  it  full  of  glowing  light,  it  takes  us 
3to  the  homes  and  minds  of  one  of  those  great  nations  uncom- 
arehended  of  the  Romans,  and  through  that  one,  enables  us  to 
the  great,   passionate,    pathetic,   wild    and    generons    humanity 

Fall. 

Thus  our  ancient  literature  would  be  invaluable  if  for  this  reason 
fclone,  that  it  gives  a  new  view-point  and  a  new  vista.    Its  importanc& 

^is  augmented  in  this,  that  its  reckless  sincerity  stands  the  enduring 
I  evidence  of  a  long-vanished  stage  of  social  and  intellectual  develop- 
^Kment,  where  the  fiercer  and  finer  powers,  the  softer  and  sterner 
^BemotloDS  of  an  early  mankind  strive  and  commingle  with  dramatic 
^Bp^t.  If  such  a  deposit  were  not  extant,  European  scholars  might 
^Bv'oll  desire  to  go  as  pilgrims,  like  the  bereaved  bards,  to  the  grave  of 
^^©rgus,  son  of  Roi,  with  power  to  call  him  again  on  earth  that  he 
^^J/^ht  recite  the  famous  Tiiin — the  lost  Epic  of  a  lost  world. 

It  is  strange  that  words  which  are  such  little  tilings — a  mere 
"^e«xth  trembling  for  a  moment  in  the  air — should  survive  the 
'-•^^^litiest  monarch  and  outlast  the  lives  of  empires.  The  generations 
|vc>  uttered  them  are  silent;  the  eai*th  has  grown  over  their  home- 
|^^^<39,  and  forests  have  decayed  above  their  cities.  Yet  out  of  the 
J"^^*^<3  Past  speaks  still   the  Living   Voice.      So,  to-day,  we   may  be 

**^nined  by  the  light  of  a  star  which  perished  a  thousand  yeara 

t;  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  Ireland  is  dismal,  a  chronicle 
^vfeats.      But  that  is  because  writers   generally  make    history  a 
record  of  wars.     The  shadow  of  the  swordsman  obscures  all  else, 
militant  monarch  or  minister  ia  always  put  in, the  foremost  place 
tho  highest  position.     The  pigmy  on   a  platform  looks  greater 
"  *  i^iaut  in  hi^  study — but  only  in  the  eyes  of  pigtr.ies.     Alex- 
died  with  him,  and    his   satraps  shared  the    spoil. 
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Ari0fcotle*8  sceptre  is  over    as   still.      There   is   a   blin«lness  wlilcli    ia 
worse  than  coloar-blindness  in  tlie  eyes  wLich  see  physical,  but  whicli 
cannot  perceive  intellectual,  forces  and  effects :  they  will   record  that 
Roman  power  confjuered   Greece,  but  fail  to  recognise   that  Gre^'k 
intellect  conquered  the  conrjuoror.     Our  nation  has   had   its  cbangeiJ 
of  fortune.     It  has  invaded  others,  and   been  itself  invaded  often — 
part  of  the  penalty  it  paid  for  occupying  the   fairest   isle   of  tlie  old 
world,  a  penalty  we  might  still  pay  had  not  a  new  world  opened  ricle 
ita  golden  gates  in  the  West.      But  our  defeats  have  not  been  aliravfl 
disasters.      What  seemed  to  have  no  other  end   than   the  plunder  of 
our  wealth  has  resulted  in  the  enrichment  of  our  literature,  the  dis- 
semination of  our  ideas,  and  the  capture  of  the  imagination  of  other 
nations.      The  code,  which  was  devised  to  accomplish  what  the  most 
ruthle.s8  savage  never  designed — the  annihilation  of  the  intellect  ofnn 
intelligent  nation — studded  the  Continent  with  that  nation's  collfgM 
and  gave  to  its  raembers  the  glory  of  being  illustrious  leaders  of  men 
in  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  world.    Last  came  the  great  dispersal, 
when  the  descendants  of  those  who  had   taught   Europe  for  tliree 
centuries,  and  generously  welcomed  all  scholars — now  made  ignonmt 
by  law^ — -were  driven  from  their  hospitable   land   by  famine.     They 
went  forth,  as  it  ia  said,  hewers  of  wood  and   drawers  of  water.    lo 
other  times  and  places  it  had  meant  extinction  as  slaves  under  feuiW 
rule.      But  mark  that  they  entered   into  the   great  family  of  a  n€W 
people,  whose  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  made  thym  npl 
and   whose  generous  nature  made  them   welcome.      They  havi>  thni 
been  brought  to  the  very  well-spring  of  the  new  forcfs  which  \iV!^ 
been  re-shaping  human  society,  and  preparing  the  transfc^rmntion  of 
the  world.      In  this  incomparable  enterprise   they  are   themaelvf'3  a 
foremost  force,  taking  part  in  the  intellectual  work  with  the  remC^ 
vitality  of  a  race  which  has  found  its  Land  of  Youth. 

If  we  had  a  past  of  shame — were  we  members  of  a  nation  that 
had  never  risen  or  had  deeply  fallen — these  should  be  incentive*  to 
brave  hearts  to  achieve  work  for  the  credit  of  their  race.  It  i»otllf^ 
-wise  with  us,  and  we  dare  not  stand  still.  The  past  would  be  oar 
reproach,  the  future  our  disgrace.  Not  foreign  force  bat  nitire 
sloth  can  do  us  dishonour.  If  our  nation  is  to  live,  it  must  liw  ^ 
tlie  energy  of  intellect,  and  be  prepared  to  take  its  place  in  oomp«^'- 
tion  with  all  otber  peoples.  Therefore  must  w©  worV,  with  ••CT'^ 
hearts  and  high  ideals  for  the  sake  of  our  own  repute.  ^nefit« 

mankind,  in    vindication    of  this  old  land  whicb  g     ....    .    •  ^*^'' 
luminous.    And  remember  that  whilst  wealth  of  thought  isac 
treasure,  literature  is  its  articulate  voic<^,  by*  which  it  cofflmaotli  ^- 
reverence  or  calls  for  the  cont"»>inf  Mri^.^  i;vTrn>  sm^   ^r  t^*  .'ytniinz 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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'N  the  September  number  of  this   Review  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of   Home  Rule  from  an  American  point 
of  view.      "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  question  in  which  Americans  feel  a 
warm    interest,    and    about  which    they    agree    with    an    absolute 
nnaniniity."     If,  after  the  word  "  agree,"  we  insert  the  words  '*  in 
public,"  this  statement  is  correct.      For  obvious  reasons,  no  American 
politician  can  appear  on  a  platform  as  a  declared  opponent  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  claim.      Private  judgment  is  still  more  or  less  free,  and  I 
'have  the  advantage  of  knowing  some  American  citizens,  not   demora- 
lised   by  contact  with   the  British  aristocracy,  who   understand  and 
^mpathise  with   Unionist  principles.      I  have  never  heard  the  argu- 
Iments  for  aud  against  the  Bill  of  188G   more  tersely  stated  than  in  a 
DDversation   between  two  not    unknown  members  of  the  Republican 
ty.     It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  recorded  that  the  eminent  person 
'who   took  the   Unionist  side  closed  the   conversation  with  a  qualified 
justification  of  the  course  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken.     *'  I've  worn  out 
the   knees  of  ray  trousers,"  he  said,  "  praying  to  be  forgiven  for  the 
things  IVe  done  to  get  the  Irish  vote,  and  it's  as  difficult  for  him  as  it 
.  is  for  me." 

Mr.  Shaw's  statement  is  slightly  exaggerated,  but  1  readily  admit 
it  is  substantially  true.  Most;  Americans  are  in  favour  of  Home 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  In  the  first  place,  most 
Americans  believe  that  Ireland  is  aa  oppressed  country,  where  the 
^K  people  are  ill-treated  and  every  thiug  is  going  backward.  They  do  not 
^B  appreciate  (and^  indeed,  few  Euglishmen  appreciate)  the  extraordinary 
^■progress  Ireland  has  made  since  the  Utiiou,  aud  especially  in  the  last 
^■generation.  They  know  but  little  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
^B  Government  officials  and  improving  landlords.  The  ubiquitous  Irish 
journalist  has  impressed  the  civilised  world  with  the  notion  that  his 
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coantry  is  downtrodden  and  perennially  dietressed  ;  therefore  tte 
cinlised  world  is  prepared  to  welcome  a  fiobrersive  change  in  lh« 
methods  of  Irish  government. 

In  the  second  place,  almost  all  Americans  have  been  induced  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  isproiwsing  to  endow  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  British  Empire  with  a  federal  constitution  somewhat  resembling 
their  own ;  that  the  marvellous  achievements  of  their  own  Republic 
are  due  in  great  measure   to  the  merits  of  the  federal  principle,  and 
that  equally  good  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
Home   Rule.     I   venture,  humbly  but  firmly,  to  contradict  all   these 
propositions.      Mr.   Gladstone   lias   never  proposed  to  federalise  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  he  proposes  to  leave  our  constitution  just  as  it  is, 
and  to  set  np  an  Irish  Legmlature  alongside  of  our  existing  legislative 
machinery.      His  Bill  of  188G  excluded  Ireland  from  representation  in 
Parliament,  leaving   her  liable  for  a  share  of  our  national  debt  and 
expenditure.     This  was  a  position  such  as  no  State  in  the  Union,  no 
self-governing  colony  could  be  induced  to  accept.    Hamilton  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  transfer  the  war-debts  of  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Government ;  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to  saddle  a  province  with  port  of"! 
a  debt  contracted  by  the  Imperial  Government :    the  one  ]x»licy  is  thf» 
exact  reverse  of  the  other.     The  Bill  of  1886  was  a  bad  Bill ;   we  did 
onr  best  to  defeat  it,  and  the  men  who  voted  for  it  now  confess  that 
we   were  right.     Discomfited  by  the   rejection  of  his  scheme,    Mr. 
Gladstone  offered  to  discard  the   less  acceptable  parts  of  it ;  and  on 
being  told  that  popular  opinion  had  fixed  on  the  exclusion  of  the  IHafa 
members   as  the  chief  defect   in    the   Bill,    he    consented  to    mal?** 
arrangements  for  including  them.      He  now  proposes  that  Irish   local 
affairs  should  be  assigned  to  a  local  legislature ;  English  and  Scottish 
local  atl'airs  are  still  to  be  managed  by  an  assembly  in  which   Irish 
members  are  to  sit.      This  is  palpably  unfair;  but,  says  Mr.  Show, 
Scotland  and  Wales  will   in  time  receive  the  same  measure  of  indft- 
pendence  as  Ireland.      In  time  !      The  question  is  urgent.      If  we  are 
to   be  federalised,  we  ought  to  know  now  what   are  the  terms  of  the 
compact.     The  balance  of  parties  may  change  to-morrow ;  the  Irish 
members  may  have   a  hundred  good  reasons  of  their  own  for   voting 
against  the  demands  of  Scotland  or  Wales.      And  suppose  Scotland 
and   Wales  are  satisfied,  what  of   England,  whose  population  \r  three 
times  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  put  together?      Tf  "     '    id 
comes  into  the  proposed  arrangement  es  a  single  State,  her  j'    ,         r- 
ance  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  and  tho  fodersl 
system  will   make  her  preponderance  visible   to  all  r       ' 
If  she  is  divided  into  several   States,  the  face  of    i  / 

changed,  and  we  shall  have  to  force  a  new  and   expensive  inachint*| 
of  government  on  27,000,000  of  people  who  do  not  want  it.      This 
Federal  Home  Kule,  as  understood  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Like  many  of  our  own   politicians,    Mr.   Shaw  has   been   led   to 
|ioe  that  Home  Rule  I'or  Ireland  is  the  first  step  towarda  Imperial 
pration.      Our     '*  broad- visioned    kinsman/'    Mr.    Cecil   Rhode8» 
rhen  he  sent  that  cheque  to  Mr.  Parnell,  introduced  a  now  element 
confusion  into   a   controversy   which   was  quite   confused    enough 
already.     The  federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  no  statesman 
has  yet  ventured  to  propose,  is  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  federation 
the  Empire,  which  statesmen  have  hardly  begun  to  discuss.     Wlien 
re  ask  how  these  large  schemes  are  to  be  carried  out,  we  are  at  once 
t^ld  that  we  are   soulless   pedants,   degraded  parasites,    enemies  of 
Dpular  government,    blind  to  the  advantages  of  federal  government 
colonial   freedom.     Throughout  his  paper  Mr.    Shaw  seems  to 
ae  that  we  in  Great  Britain  are  voting  for  or  against  the  abstract 
principles  of  federalism  and  self-government.      It  is  nob  so  ;   we  are 
voting  for  or  against  ^Ir.  Gladstone.     We,  who  are  Unionists,  voted 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  in  18S6  because  we  thought  it  a  master- 
piece of  absurdity  and  injustice  ;   we  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone  now, 
jrtly  because  he  has  given  us  no  reason  to  think  that  the  next  Irish 
Sovernroent  Bill  will  be  any  better  than  the  last,  partly  because  the 
olicy  of  Home  Rule  is  now  identified  with  lawless  violence,   clerical 
atimidatioQ,  and  the  rigid  suppression  of  personal  liberty.      We  may 
bot  be  able  to  convince  Mr.  Shaw  that  we  are  right,  but  we  may  ask 
bim  to  admit  that  we  have  some   reason    for   what   we   do.      He  has 
aught  from  his  Gladstonian  friends  the  trick  of  arguing  about  this 
|aestion  of  Home  Rule  aa  if  it  were  a  kind  of  moral  test,  as  if  ^1 
jbhe  sheep  were  on  our  side  and  all  the  goats  on  the  other.      But  this 
l,A  misconception.     I  do  not  say  that  we  Unionists  are  any  better 
\  our  neighbours,   but  assuredly  we  are  no   worse.     We  desire 
^ost  sincerely  to  do  what  is  best  for   Ireland   and   for    the  Empire  ; 
ad  that  is  why  we  vote  against  Home  Rule. 
When  we  consider  Home  Rule  in  relation  to  the  Empire  there  are 
fewo  questions  which  must  be  kept  carefully  distinct — Imperial   Unity 
ad  Imperial  Federation.      So  fur  as  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
Brned,  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  are  almost  unanimous.     There 
^as  a  time,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when    Liberals   not  unnaturally 
thought  that  independence  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  our  colonies. 
But  improved  communications  have  changed  all  that ;  we  have  all 
become  aware  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  an  Empire 
vhich  goes  round  the  world,  and  only  a  few  belated  reactionaries  like 
Ir.  Labouchere  are  heard  to  mumble  the  old  formula  of  disintegration. 
It  mnst  be  from  some  of  these  survivors  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  derived 
notion  that  we  look  forward  to  separation  from  our  colonial  fellow- 
Itixena.     I  fail  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
ar  colonists  have  no  ^'  imperial  citizenship."      They  are  citizens  just 
Ife  are  ;   men  of  colonial  birth  are   othcers  in  our  public  service, 
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members  of  Parliament,   Privy   Couiicillors.     Colonial  Governments 
negotiate  on  equal   terms   with    Downing  Street,   and   influence  oor- 
foreign  policy  wherever  their  interests  are  concerned.      What  more  is 
wanted  ?     A  plan  of  Imperial  Federation  ?     Show  ug  your  plan,  and 
we  will  consider  it  carefully:  everything  tnrns  on  the  working  out  of 
your  principle.     And,  speaking  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  imperial 
unity,  I  take  leave  to  point  out  that  federalism   has  its  dangers  as^ 
well  as  its  advantages.      Every  federal  system  encourages  the  senti— ^ 
ment  of  Home  Rule  in  each  of  its  component  parts,  and  where  the^  ( 
interests  of  the  parts   are  conflicting  there  is  but  a  step  between  I 
Home  Rule  and  Secession.      Our  Empire  is  loose  in  its  structure,  but ' 
we  do  manage  to  dispose  of  colonial  (|uestion8  with  very  little  friction. 
If  the  representatives  of  the  colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
to  argue  out  their  differences  in  an  imperial  senate,  with  their  con— J 
Btituents  looking  on,  the  friction  might  possibly  be  more  serious. 

Federalism  has  its  dangers,  and  if  we  desire  to  know  what  IheBe^ 
dangers  are,  we  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  American  history.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  expounded  for  ua  on©  view  of  the  American  Constitution  ; 
he  holds  that  the  federal  principle  has  enabled  the  Republic  to  combine 
local  autonomy  with  national  greatness.  I  have  always  thought — and, 
with  deference  to  Mr.  Shaw's  authority,  I  still  think — that  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  a  century  of  practice,  is  not 
federal,  but  national.  The  original  document  is  ambiguous;  there 
were  from  the  outset  two  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  construing 
it ;  both  opinions  were  represented  by  men  of  political  genins  ii» 
Washington  8  Cabinet,  and  so  complete  was  the  divergence  that 
Washington  himself  could  not  keep  the  peace  between  the  two  most 
powerful  of  his  subordinates.  Hamilton  was  a  Unionist ;  he  aimed  at 
creating  a  national  government,  strong  enough  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  Jefferson  was  an  ardent  Home 
Bnler ;  be  believed  in  the  sovereignity  of  the  people  as  embodied  in 
the  States ;  he  wished  the  Constitution  to  be  regarded  as  a  strictly 
federal  compact,  and  he   regarded  with  jealousy  any  addition  to  the 

power  and  consequence  of  the  central  authority.   In  Jefferson's  teaching 

we  find  the  germ  of  the  State-rights  doctrine — a  doctrine  well  worthy 
of   study  at  the  present  time  j    for  Home  Rule  is  nothing  but  the^^^ 
State-rights  theory   diluted  for  British  consumptioD.     Twice  in  the--p 
present   century,  in    iy-J2   and  in  1861,  the  principle  of  Home  Buli^^' 
brought  the  American  Union  into  trouble  and  danger  ;  in  both  CMt-  ^*- 
the  Union  was  maintained  by  force  of  arms. 

The  fathers  of  the  American  Republic  were  for  the  most   part  me-  jl^h 
of  a  somewhat  aristocratic  temper  ;    they  were  what  would  now  l34^H 
called  Moderate   Liberals,  hostile  to  extreme  or  uncontrolled  denkO- 
cracy ;  they  belonged,  in   short,  to  'Hhe  classes."       A^^         ^aokson 
made  his   appeal   to  the  masses,  and  his  election  in  naah 
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another  proof  of  the  close  conaection  between  extreme  democracy  and 
the  rule  of  one  man.     Through  many  changes   of  policy,  the   Demo- 
cratic President  retained  his  popularity;  the  favourite  formula  of  that 
period  was  that  "  General  Jackson  had  acted  on  all  occasions  for  th& 
good  of  the   country."     In   like  manner,  I  have  heard  an  English 
elector  give  as  his  reason  for  voting  in  favour  of  Home  Kule  that  "  he 
thought  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart,"     And 
■nat  as   many  Democrats  in   England  think   it   logical  to  be  Home 
nlers,  so  the  Jackson  Democrat  usually  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty,  the  doctrine  that  each  State  was  entitled   to  com- 
plete Home  Rule,  including  the  right  of  secession.     The  principle  waa 
^pot  to  the  test  in  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  adoption  of  a  IVo- 
^bction  tariff  in  1832.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  waa 
^M-amed  in  the  interest  of  the  Northern  manufacturers  ;  it  was  imposed 
by  Northern  votes  on  the  Southern  States,  which  had  no  manufactures 
to  protect.     On  behalf  of  South  Carolina,  Calhoan  asserted  the  right 
of  secession  ;  but  be  did  not  wish  to  break  up  the  Union  ;  he  advised» 
therefore,  that  the  State,  while  remaining  in  the  Union,  should  declare^ 
the  tariff  law  null,  and  forbid  her  citizens  to  obey  it.      A  State  Con- 
vention   adopted  the  policy  of  Calhoun,  and  threatened  to  secede  if 
the  law  was  enforced.      It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  much  depended 
at  that  moment   on    the   character   and  position  of  one  man.     If 
Jackson  bad  been  governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  nullifiera  might 
have  found  in  him  a  leader  of  irresistible  energy  and  immense  popn- 
^Arity.      By  great   good   fortune   Jackson   was  himself   the    federal 
authority,  and  just  when   he  was  expected  to  re-affirm  hia  belief  in 
.S'tate   sovereignty,    he  threw  the   Separatists   into  confusion  by  pro- 
posing his  famous  toast — "  Our  Federal  Union  :  it  must  be  preserved.** 
^^t  he  did  not  trust  in  toasts  and  speeches;  he  sent  a  naval  force  to 
^**^<^opy  Charleston,   and   he  warned   the   people  that   "  blood  would 
"o^r  ••  if  the   law  was  disobeyed.     *'  Do  not  hesitate  to  shoot  "  is  a. 
■    ^^ira  which  would   at   all  times  have  commanded  Jackson's  hearty 
'l>roval. 

tie  history  of  our  own  Home  Rule  controversy  supplies  me  with  a 

^y    exact   parallel    to    the    policy   of    nullification.      Mr.   Parnell 

niised  his  countrymen  that  Home  Rule  would  give  them  the  right 

fi^  their  own  tariff,  bat  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  compelled   by 

'[^tish  opinion  to  withhold  the  boon.  The  Irish  Nationalist  press  took 

«_*^   disappointment  quietly,  and  pointed  out  that  if  protective  duties- 

not  permitted,  a  domestic  Legislature  might  give  bounties,  and 

ways  might  secure  for  Irish   goods   an  advantage  over  those 

rted   from  Great  Britain.      Here  is  the  claim  to  nullify  the  Free 

©  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  as  Ireland  happens  to  b» 

'      \.  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  claim  would  be  made  good 

-  ■'>tM&L  JTree  Tradera  were  prepared  to  use  force.      But  if  Mr. 
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Gladstone  is  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit,  and  send  the  fleet  into  DuWia 
Bay  to  prevent  the  Irish  Legislatare  from  exc<^ediug  its  pow  "    ' 

becomes  of  the  peace  and  amity  which  are  to  be  secured  by  r 

Home  Rule  ? 

We  learn  from  the  story  of  nnllification  that  if  a  part  of  a  nation 
is  encouraged  to  consider  itself  an  independent  State,  the  national 
Government  will  lose  its  authority,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  make  a 
timely  and  adetjuate  display  of  force ;  the  same  lesson  is  written  in 
letters  of  lire  across  the  history  of  the  civil  war.  Slavery  was  a 
matter  of  State  concern.  The  very  existence  of  8uch  an  institution 
was  a  source  of  danger,  embarrasjsment,  and  discredit  to  the  Northern 
States,  but  the  sacred  principles  of  Home  Rule  bound  them  not  to 
interfere.  On  this  principle  the  Democrats  relied  to  save  them  from 
the  necessity  of  declaring  for  or  against  the  extension  of  filavery  in 
the  Territories.  We  all  know  how  Stephen  A.  Douglas  ranjjr  the 
changes  on  the  term  *'  sovereignty,"  asBuring  his  friends  in  the  Sonth 
that  local  sovereignty  made  ''  the  institution  "  perfectly  safe  ;  aesoriog 
his  friends  in  the  North  that  popular  sovereignty  would  soon  make  an 
end  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  His  rival,  Lincoln,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  for  Congress  the  right  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Territoriej?, 
but  he  disclaimed  the  right,  and  the  desire  to  interfere  with  it,  in  the 
Southern  States.  Both  the  great  parties  were  thus  committed  to  the 
opinion  that  a  state  of  things  which  had  long  been  a  national  '" 
and  was  fast  becoming  a  national  danger,  could  not  be  dealt 
the  national  Government.  This  view  of  the  matter  ia  quite  in 
accordance  with  federal  principles ;  but  the  time  cnrae  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  Constitution  in  his  jwcket  and 
abolish  slavery  by  proclamation.  The  event  of  the  war  justified  his 
action  ;  the  result  of  Unionist  policy  was  not  merely  the  al>olitl" 
slavery,  but  the  vindication  of  the  national  character  of  the  I  i 
No  State  would  now  claim  the  right  to  manage  its  domestic  afTairs 
without  regard  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  nation. 

We  do  not  suspect  our   Irish   friends   of  desiring   to   set  op  an 
institution  like  slavery,  but  we  think  it  possible  that  an  Irish  Legisla- 
ture might  tolerate  abuses  so  gross  as  to  be  matter  of  national  coooeni. 
If  Mr.  Shaw  wishes  to  know  our  reasons  for  this  opinion,  I  moat  refer 
him  to  the  history  of  the  Home  Rule  movement.     The  movement  was 
in  no  way  formidable  until   Mr.  Parnell  became  its  leader,  until  the 
power   of  Mr.   Parnell   was  consolidated    by   systematic  porsccutioo 
directed  against  all  persons  in  Ireland  who  opposed  the  will  of  the 
local  majority.     The  boycott,  as  organised  by  the  local   :        '        "  ' ' 
Land    League,  is  the  most  effective   machine  yet   inv^ 
destruction  of  liberty.     Are  we  wrong   in    saying  that  a  oocmtiy  in 
whicli  such  things  are  possible  is  safer  under  the  British  V    "' 
than  it  would  be  under  a  Legislature  created  to  carry  out  l; 
the  local  majority  ? 
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There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  to  which  I 
Bold  like  to  call  atteation.  The  question  which  brought  about 
mision  was  the  question  of  extending  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
'ow,  the  Territories  lay  quite  outside  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
outh  Carolina  and  the  rest.  It  seems,  then,  that  States  enjoying  a 
lerely  domestic  independence  may  be  led  to  take  an  active  interest 
I  matters  which  lie  beyond  their  geographical  boundaries.  This  is 
hat  we  Unionists  have  always  said  about  Ireland.  We  are  told  that 
le  projpcted  Legislature  will  confine  itself  to  exclusively  Irish  affairs  ; 
ad  we  answer,  that  an  independent  Irish  Government  will,  and 
ideed  must,  take  an  active  interest  in  foreign  and  imperial  politics, 
am  far  from  saying  that  such  a  Government  would  be  always  un- 
Asonable  or  steadily  hostile  to  England ;  but — we  do  not  altogether 
ce  the  prospect. 

Federalism  has  its  dangers ;  it  has  also  some  very  serious  incon- 
niences ;  and  here  again  American  experience  is  of  great  value  to 
,  if  we  study  it  rightly.  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  quite  a  safe  guide :  he 
J.8  us  nothing  of  dangers  and  drawbacks ;  he  writes  as  if  the  insti- 
bions  of  his  country  were  an  absolute  and  unqualified  success. 
i«Te  is  much,  very  much,  to  admire  in  the  laws  and  habits  of  our 
t  in  beyond  sea,"  but  when  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  take  their 
^thoda  of  legislation  and  government  as  a  model  for  the  United 
^  >m,  I  am  not  able  to  respond  with  the  cordiality  which 
AW  seems  to  expect.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  see  any 
trsordinary  merit  in  a  system  which  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
^y  legislative  bodies,  forty  criminal  laws,  forty  marriage  laws,  forty 
Q-kpuptcy  laws,  and  so  forth,  witbin  the  compass  of  one  common- 
^*>lth.      America  is  the  paradise   of    lawyers,   but   the   average   lay 

Kis  reason  to  complain  of  the  enormous  bulk  and  hopeless 
ty  of  the  laws  to  which  he  is  subject.  As  to  the  quality  of 
p»  work  turned  out,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  general  com- 
but  I  will  mention  some  points  in  which  we  with  our  one 
;  nre  have  done  better,  conspicuously  better,  than  the  Americans 
tL  forty.  We  have  protected  our  civil  service  against  corruption  ; 
"f*erican  reformers  are  still  labouring  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
©  evil  tradition  of  the  **  spoil  system."  Our  criminal  law  is  well 
punistered  ;  homicide  is  extremely  rare  ;  courts  of  justice  command 
8  confidence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Rotherford  Eayea,  addressing  a 
^iety  of  lawyers,  dwells  with  mournful  emphasis  on  the  American 
Hiatics  of  homicide  ;  he  attributes  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime 

KB  lax  administration  of  the  law.      Our  prisons  are  not  perfect, 
hey  are  managed  on  uniform  rational  principles;  of  the  American 
^e  prisons,  some  are  managed  on  false  principles,  and  some  on  no 
'      ■  '•>  at  all.     Our  Ballot  Act  is  a  fair  and  business-like  code  of 
r  secret  voting  ;   American   newspapers   inform   us  that  the 
.^Ts  of  the  States  were  defective  and  dishonestly  worked,  until 
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reformere   began  to   introduce  better   methods,   borrowed  from  the 
legislation  of  a  British  colony.     These  examples  (it  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  their  number)  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  weaknessea 
of  American  Home  Rule.     The  States  have  such  a  mass  of  laws  and 
such  a  mob  of  legislators   that  the   political   standard   is,    almoet  of 
necessity,  low.     Elections  to  the   Presidency,  to  Congress,  to  Stat* 
Legislatures,    and   State   offices,    recur    so    frequently  that  ordinary 
citizens  have  not  time  to  take  part  in  them  all,    and   the   business  of 
party   management  falls  into  the  hands  of  professional   politiciani. 
There  is,  we  are  told»  "  no  leisured  class  in  the  United  States  " ;  the 
professional  politician  works  hard,  but  it  is  commonly  believed  thatj 
his  pay  is    rather   high.      British   Liberals   are   supposed    to  favoorj 
economy  in  expenditure,  and  the  cost   (direct  and  indirect)  of  the 
American  Federal  system  is  very  heavy. 

Of  all  the  arguments  for  Irish  Home  Rule  none  has  gained 
many  votes  for  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  argument  from  obstmctio 
Parliament,  we  are  told,  is  overburdeneiJ  with  work  ;  if  certain  portio 
of  the  work  are  sent  away  to  be  disposed  of  in  Edinburgh 
Dublin,  Parliament  will  have  time  to  attend  to  the  numerous  snbje 
comprised  in  the  Newcastle  programme.  It  may  be  a  proof  of 
invincible  ignorance,  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  why  our  legislattv 
machine  should  be  thought  to  have  proved  itself  unequal  to  the  wo 
demanded  of  it.  Since  the  accession  of  the  Queen  Parliament 
done  more  to  improve  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  Cong 
and  all  the  State  Legislatures  have  done  to  improve  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  turning  out,  year  by  year,  as  much  new  law 
as  the  Three  Kingdoms  can  assimilate,  and  sometimes  rather  mo 
Parliament  has  provided  for  the  government  of  the  Empire,  for  i\ 
re-organisation  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  for  the  extension  of  If 
lative  independence  to  our  colonies.  There  is,  no  doubt,  ample  i 
for  the  reforming  energy  of  future  Parliaments,  but  we  have 
reason  to  discard  a  machine  which  has  worked  so  well.  The 
that  our  House  of  Commons  has  too  much  to  do  is  a  mistaken  belie 
due  partly  to  the  talk  of  public  men,  who  like  to  make  a  fnsa  vm 
their  work,  be  the  same  much  or  little  ;  and  partly  to  the  coDditioni 
of  party  government.  A  party  leader  promises  the  people  an  eo 
series  of  reforms,  if  they  will  only  give  him  power  enough, 
he  comes  into  power  he  finds  that  all  his  energy  is  expend^ 
remaining  where  he  is,  and  in  fishing  out  a  few  fragments  of 
programme  from  the  flood  of  obstructive  talk  that  rages  round  biJ 
If  the  man  is  a  born  leader,  like  Andrew  Jackson  or  ilr.  r'  ''  -  n«,  ^ 
is  constitutionally  incapable  of  admitting  that  he  overrit  -   o« 

capacity  to  benefit  the  people :  he  believes  that  he  failed  only  bocaof* 
he  had  not  ]>ower  enough,  and  he  suggests  some  constitutional  ch(Uig» 
— e-xteoEion  of  the  franchise,  scrutin  dt  luU,   Home  Hale,  cr  jii 
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at-— by  way  of  clearing  a  field  for  his  own  statesmanaliip  and  getting 
Ip  steam  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  baffled  him. 

If  W6  are  told  that  mnltiplication  of  legislative  bodies  is  a  cure  for 
bstruction,  we  may  refer  ouce  more  to  American  experience.      There 
re  in  the  United  States  forty-five  legislative  bodies:    is  there  no 
bstrnction  ?     One  is  tempted  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  anything  else. 
Turn  over  any  of  their  political  annnals,  and  yon  will  probably  find  a 

tit  of  measures,  long  promised  and  demanded,  put  off  year  after  year 
jcttuse  Mr.  Malhooly  is  standing  out  for  terms.  In  the  State  Legis- 
tures  the  art  of  obstruction  has  been  carried  to  high  perfection,  and 
feats  of  endurance  have  been  performed  as  glorious  as  any  all-night 
putting  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  truth  is,  that  obstruction  is 
^^art  o?  the  price  we  pay  for  the  advantages  of  popular  government. 
What  interests  the  average  man  in  politics  is  not  the  skilful  handling 
|f  financial  or  constitutional  problems,  but  the  fighting.  Almost  all 
b.e  stock  metaphors  of  the  platform  are  military,  and  the  other  party 
invariably  described  as  the  enemy.  To  defeat  the  enemy,  to  prevent 
be  enemy  from  taking  advantage  of  a  victory,  all  means  are  lawful, 
le  Ilouse  of  Commons  may  regard  Mr.  Conybeare  as  a  bore;  his 
snstituents  regard  him  as  a  man  of  dauntless  resolution,  who  stands 
the  pass  to  prevent  the  Tories  from  devastating  the  country. 
Drawing  inspiration  and  sapport  from  a  genuine  p:jpular  sentiment, 
the  obstructionist  is  inexhaustible  ;  to  multiply  Legislatures  is  only  to 
mnltiply  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

The  British  Parliament  has  ample  time,  not  for  all  that  it  wants  to 

do  (nobody  has  that),  but  for  all   that  really  needs  to  ba  done,  and 

^lere  is  little  or  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  of  reform 

^^nld  be  more  rapid  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  cut  up  into  four, 

or  six,  or  eight  parts,  each  with  a  local  Legislature  of  its  own.      Such 

t process  of  division  would  foment  provincial  jealousies  and  enmities, 
id,  so  far  from  stilling  the  sound  of  Irish  discontent,  we  might  find 
a  moment  of  difficulty  that  we  had  presented  our  disaffected  neigh- 
►urs  with  *'the  plant  of  an  armed  revolution."  It  is  easy  to  make 
light  of  these  fears,  especially  if  you  happen  to  live  three  thousand 
miles  away.  When  the  Southern  States  seceded,  there  were  a  good 
mBny  people  in  England  wlio  inquired  blandly,  "  Why  can't  you  let 
tbem  go  ?  "  Others — and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  among  them — spoke  of 
■fefferson  Davis  just  as  many  intelligent  Americans  now  speak  of 
^rarnell.  But  Lincoln  went  on  and  fought  his  battle  and  won  it,  and 
we  all  see  now  that  Lincoln  was  right.  The  cause  of  the  Unionist 
Party  is  Lincoln's  cause — the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government 
a  matter  of  national  concern ;  and  when  we  have  won  our  battle 
Ir.  Shaw  and  his  countrymen  will  see  that  we  were  right. 

T.  Raleigh. 


ARCHBISHOP   MAGEK* 


THE  lives  of  most  of  ns  are  but  "  a   ripple  on   the   Dead  S«  ^ 
Commonplace."     It  is  perhaps  more  troe  in  the  ecclesiastic*! 
than  in  the  secular  world  that  very  few  indeed,  even  of  oar  digni- 
taries, rise  above  the  unbroken  level   of  that  plain  on  which,  as  Loro 
Sherbrooke  said,  '*  every  molehill  is   a  mountain  and  every  thistld  i* 
forest  tree."     It  is   a  boon   to  the  world,  it  is  a  special  Vxwn  to  tin? 
Church,  when  amid  myriads  of  echoes  we  hear  a  voice,  and  amODj? 
the  thronging  shadows  we  meet  a  man.      "Ot;  \apiiv  iar   avfipturtr^ 
TJv  aiSfHOTToq  J,  said  the  Greek  gnome:   "How  gracious  a  thbgi> 
a  man  if  he  be  but  a  man !  "     But  real  men  are  rare,  as  the  Propk^ 
Jeremiah  found  when  he  searched  for  one  in  Jerusalem,  and  Dlogev^ 
when  he  went  out  with   a  lantern   to  look  for  one  in  the  streets  </ 
Athens.     There  are  impotencies  enough,  and   incarnate  convention 
alities,  to  whom,  beyond   the    sphere   of   their    professional    rontiDfr 
it  is  not  given  to  do  anything  which  ia  effective,  or  to  say  a  fiingb^ 
memorable    word.     We    feel    a    grateful    sense    of  relief    when   ^ 
come  across  some  one  who  has  the   resolution  to  think  for  hijnj#lf 
and    the    courage    to    speak   out    what  ia    in    hinl.     Such    a  man, 
even   in   the  judgment  of  those  who  most  differed  from   him,  **9 
Archbishop  Magee.     Far  too  many  nobodies  at-e  honoured  with  Imlkf 
biographies,  but  all  will  await  with  interest  the  promised  '*  Life  VP^ 
Letters  "  of  the  late  Archbishop,  which  will  shortly  be  publi 
his  former  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macdonnell. 

His  works  lie  before  me   in  four  volumes,  entitled  *'  The  G 
and    the    Age,"    "Growth    in    Grace,'    "  Cbriat   the    !    -^^     ' 
Scripture,"    and    "  Speeches    and    Addressf's."'     The    i: 
volumes  of  sermons,  of  which  even   the  least  interesting  ia  foil 
value.     Dr.  Magee,  during   an    episcopate    which    lasted  nwffly  •! 


•  "The  Gospel  and  the  Age,"  "Growth    In  Gwce/'  ♦♦Chr--'   •^-   t-t.. 
Soriptore,"  "  Speeches  and  AddreMes/'    labister  &  Co.,  Limits 
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quarter  of  a  century,  was  not  a  frequent  preacher  even  in  his  own 
cathedral.     Like   the  great   French   orators  in   their   CovferenceSy  he 
^wisely  saved  himself   from  the  perpetual  drain   of   discourses   which 
^Elost  of  us  have  to  produce  with  fatal  regularity  at   the   rate  of   at 
least  two  a   week.     He    reserved   his   great    powers    for   im|)ort*int 
isions.      *'  Growth  in  Groce"'  ia  a  series  of  sermons  preached  for 
be  most  part  in  the   Cathedrals   of  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Canter- 
fury,  and  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  before  the  Queen  at 
^^indsor.     It  contains  the  last  sermon   which  he  preached  at  Peter- 
>rough  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and 
^viewed   the   work    of  his    episcopate.      "  Christ  the   Light  of    all 
cripture  *'  furnishes  us  with  specimens  of  some  of  his  earlier  sermons 
eached  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  forty  years  ago.    It  is  specially 
aportant  because  it  preserves  his    first  pastoral   charge   as    bishop. 
be  most  characteristic  and  valuable  of  the  three  volumes  of  sermons 
that  entitled  '*  The  Gospel   and   the    Age,"  which   the  Archbishop 
liiuiaf»lf  prepared  for  publication  "during   the   enforced    leisure  of  a 
ang  convalescence."     It  contains  the  great  sermon  on  "  The  Christian 
tieory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Christian  Life,"  of  which  the  magnifioent 
tttory  thrilled  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich  in 
BOS,  and  is  said  to  have  created   a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
ofessor  Huxley.     This  was  the  sermon  which  first  raised  him  to  the 
nith  of  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  time,  and, 
bgelher  with   the  sermon   on   *'  The   Breaking  Neb,"   preached  the 
,  month    following  at   the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  Church   Congress, 

§used  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  In  these  three  volumes  another 
neration  will  find  materials  to  estimate  Dr.  Magee's  true  position 
n  classical  preacher  of  the  English  Church. 

And  yet   those  who  never   heard   him  at  his  best  will   be  unable 
Sfhtly  to    appreciate  his  f>ower.       The  Sicilians  to  whom  ^Eschines 
^ited  the  great  oration  of  Demosthenes  "  On  the  crown  "  broke  into 
^ptares  of  applause ;  but  ^E:jchines  had  to  confess  how  little  he  had 
able   to  wield  the  magic  power  of  the  supreme  orator,  and  ex- 
ftiroed,  "  What  if  you  had  heard  the  man  himself?  "     It  is  the  same 
ith  these  printed  sermons.     The  ix)werful  logic,  the  pure  and  strong 
^ctioo,  the  incisive  epigrammatic  sentences  remain ;    but  the   added 
lect  and  impressiveness  of  the  living  voice,  the  ijOog  of  the  speaker, 
obvious  earnestness,  the  occasional  passion,  the  forc«^  and  glow  of 
lie  stream  of  words,  strong  and  deep,  yet  never  tumultuous — these  are 
one  for  ever.      When  these  are  elimLnated  the  printed  addresses  of 
even  a  consummate  orator  are  often  weary  and  empty ;  and  though  no 
reacher  ever  produced  such  an  effect  as  George  Whitetield,  we  find 
sermons  entirely  unreadable.   It  is  not  so  with  Archbishop  Magee's 
rmons.    In  his  Preface  he  regrets  that,  since  they  were  extempore — 
Bt  is  to  say,  sermons  not  read  from  manuscript,  but  delivered  from 
mf  notes- it  was  scarotly  possible  to  reproJuce  them  with  exactness. 
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^' A  sermon  thus  patched   and  mended,"  he  says,  "  has  oeifcbsr  the 
£rea1ine33  and  point  of  the  extempore,  nor  the  smoothness  &Dd  stuteined 
thought  of  the  written  composition.     It  is  neither  a  religlotti  speech,  j 
which  the  extempore  sermon  ought  to  be  ;  nor  a  religions  essay,  whici 
the  written  sermon  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  nms  the  risk  of  uniting  thai 
defects  of  both  styles  with  the  merits  of  neither."     The  reader  will 
not  perceive  any  such  defects.     The  quality  of  thought  in  these 
courses  will  give  them  a  permanent  value  to  those  who  never  had  aa^ 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  mighty  preacher. 

Dr.   Magee   defines  the   sense  in  which  a  sermon   may  be  called 
extempore.     The  word  applies  solely  to  the  method  of  delivery-  Lik 
all  his  greatest  speeches,  his  sermons  were  very  carefully  prepared.  Hi^ 
son  says,  indeed,  that  many  of  his  speeches  were  delivered  *'  withoa 
preparation   and   without  premeditation!^     But  the  latter  words  may" 
be  understood  in  a  misleading  sense.      Dr.  Magee  had  the  roloablfij 
gift,  which  seems  to  be  a  special  endowment  of  the  Celtic  race, 
clothing  his  thoughts  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  language  wt 
came  to  him  without  hesitation  and  without  a  flaw.    Bat  he  would  ne 
have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  offering  to  any  audience  his  spontAneoxi 
views  on  subjects  which  he  had  not  fully  considered.   He  who  obtrude 
upon  the  world  idle  chatterings   about  matters  which   have   nev 
«ng^ed  his  serious  attention  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  world  treata 
them  as  the  surface  shavings  of  tnnicus  ficulnm  inutile  lignum.     Dr. J 
Magee  had  the  rare  gift  of  trusting  for  his  language  to  the  inspiration  J 
of  the  moment,  but  he  could  only  do  this  because  *'  in  the  sessions  of  1 
sweet  siknt  thought ''  he  had  many  a  time  wrestled  with  the  problenin 
with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal.     To  this  kind  of  spontaneity 
I  can  bear  witness.     The   first   time  I  met  him  was  at  the  Dablin 
Church  Congress,  where   I   had   the  honour  of  sitting  next  to  him. 
I  had  been  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Duty  of  the  CharcL 
to  the  Young,"  of  which  the  Dean  of  Cork  (as  he  then  was)  expressoJ 
very  kind  approval,  and  on   which,   with  no   preparation,    he  spoW 
forcibly  as  soon  as  I  had  sat  down.     He  could  always  express  his 
thoughts  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  certainly  he  never  improvised  hii 
convictions. 

I.  He  did  not  make  any  secret  of  his  method  as  a  preacher.  It  wis 
only  on  the  rarest  occasions  that  he  committed  any  part  of  his  sermons 
to  writing  and  delivered  them  from  memory  ;  but  ho  meditated  on  them 
long  and  deeply,  and  he  told  his  clergy  that  the  only  secret  of  extempore 
preaching,  except  of  that  infinitely  vapid  and  washy  kind  with  which 
"we  are  all  too  familiar,  is  "to  burn  the  subject  into  the  brain"  antil 
"'  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'* 

1.  The  main  characteristic  of  his  best  sermons  was  vigoroas,  lo^tf- 
and  sustained  reasoning.  Like  all  preachers,  he  was  unequal.  U  i* 
most  unfair  to  judge  of  any  preacher  by  a  single  etiort.      His  Bermoo 
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the  Volunteer  Camp  at  Wimbledon,  delivered  very  aeon  after  hi» 
Fgreat  speech  in  the  Hoaae  of  Lords,  to  an  audience  which  was  breath- 
rleesly  awaiting  some  powerful   utterance,  was  universally  regarded  as 
a  failure,  and  was  described  by  a  keenly  intellectual  hearer  as  '*  a  dull 
ittle  sermon.**     On  the  other  liand,  some  of  his  greater  efforts  con- 
bisted  of  a   strain   of  continuous   argument  to   which   the  homiletic 
literature  of  our  Church  offers  very  few  parallels,  and  which  required 
lie  closest  attention  to  follow.     He  rarely  quoted ;   he  indulged  in 
ery  few  illustrations  ;  there  is  scarcely  one  purpureus  pannits  to  be 
>and  in  these  four  volumes.      He  had  neither  the  exquisitely  refined 
ind  graceful  diction  of  Canon  Liddon,  nor  the  "  rolling  words  oration- 
like  "  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce.     The  quotations  made  from  him 
are  usually  flashes  of  epigrammatic  wit — never  sentences,  like  Bishop 
^ilberforce's,  "  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  boundless  scepticism  into  the 
Dm  of  an  unfathomable  superstition,"  or  "  grains  of   sand  bound 
ip  in  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  be  made  a  barrier  for  the  raging  of 
le  sea."      Of  all  great  English  preachers,  he  most  resembled  Robert 
Duth,  and  least  resembled  Jeremy  Taylor. 
2.  Lucidity  and  force  were  never  lacking  in  his  diction,  but  he  stuck 
lloeely  to  the  jxxtfdris  oralio,  and  in  whole  pages  we  do  not  find  one 
ornament  or  one  poetic  e.xpression.    Yet  sometimes  his  perorations  had 
a  majestic  rhythm,  and  though  I  have  no  space  for  many  specimens, 
I  may  select  two. 

In  a  magnificent  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  '-'  The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Vultures,"  he  said,  towards  the  close  : 

*•  Yes,  there  is  a  worse  invasion  than  that  of  a  foreign  &rmj :  it  is  the 
sion  of  domestic  luxury  and  vice.  The  marth  of  the  foreign  foe  f«eems 
ke  deep  tracks  and  furrows  in  a  nation's  life,  anil  yet,  after  all,  they 
but  upon  the  surface.  The  invader  sweeps  along,  destroying  and  deso- 
J  as  he  ad\'ances  ;  but  the  time  oomey  when  the  houses  he  has  desolated 
rebiiilt,  ami  the  plains  he  haa  ravaged,  fertilirted  with  his  dead,  grow 
I  again,  and  men  can  scarce  believe  that  tlie  quiet  fields  thry  walk  in, 
rhere  their  little  one^  gather  flowers,  have  been  in  times  past  blackened  with 
lie  smi»ko  of  combat,  an*l  torn  with  the  furious  struggles  of  multitudes 
'  armed  men.  Not  so  with  the  invasion  of  vice.  That  makes  a  lasting 
kome,  and  ite  desolations  are  not  so  soon  nor  so  easily  repaired.  The  locusts 
"  war  consume  the  green  leaves  of  a  nation's  jirosperity;  l»ut  xico  is  the 
rorm  at  the  root  that  gnaws  out  its  very  life,  until  it  shrivels  and  withers 
ttto  ban-enneaa  and  dust."  * 

His  Dublin  sermon,  on  "  The  Breaking  of  the  Net,*'  was  preached 

ery  shortly  before  the  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment   of  the  Irish 

Church,  on  the  text,  "  Ami  thci/  beckoned  unto  their  partners  which  were 

'in  the  other  ship,  thai  thq/  sfionld  romc  and  htip  them.'^     The  text  was 

8o  apposite  that,  on  hearing  it  delivered,  a  well-known  dignitary  of 

the   English  Church   is   said   audibly  to  have  clapped  his  hands  in 

delight.     The  sermon  ended  thus  : 


VOL.  Lxn. 
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**  Let  bat  tins  ^kaX  *i»™«**  as :  ]et  but  oar  hearts  glov  vdxh.  a  still  deeper 
and  noR  Icynng  brotlMrfaood,  lyinging  Ifoux  \J^»X.  oa«  of  which  alone  it  c«n 
■pnng — from  doser  anaon  with  oar  vaaaaaa  Lord,and  deeper  longing  to  do 
HIb  wrk  aa  euili— aad  tbere  is  no  fear  thai  oar  woric  should  ever  perish. 
Thm  storm  owj  ngs,  and  t^  block  doods  gatbcr,  and  the  waves  run  high, 
bat  tbov  aball  erer  reveal  itself.  Bum  and  more  distinctly,  the  form  of  Him 
wbo  mme  of  old,  oaOdng  on  tho  wild  waters,  to  tbe  aid  of  bis  imperilled 
^■apks.  WeshallflBeffimatfliftiMNig^  ttwenbotbjthestorm-Iigbt  upon 
tbadoefii  Anid  the  roar  of  tbe  eknents  «e ehaD  still  hear  Him  $ay,  '  It 
is  I,  be  sot  afraid.*  Nearer  and  nearcr  etill,  tbroogh  the  gloom  of  the 
fHW|wat,  flbafl  grow  the  shore  where  we  aball  draw  our  netg  to  land  and 
hear  His  wdeoaie,  at  whose  eoomiand  we  firsts  in  fe^r  and  yet  in  faiths 
iiuf  hnJ  oat  into  the  deep  and  let  down  oar  nets  for  the  draught." 

S.  Another  characteristic  of  his  sermoiu  was  their  extreme  and 
acrapalooB  faimeoB  of  atatement,  their  otter  and  deservedly  scomfal 
re}ectio>n  of  all  caot^  aham,  htimbag,  unreality,  and  mere  plausible 
pcofesaonalLsm.  Of  this  I  will  speak  later,  hot  to  it  was  due  that 
noble  eontempt  for  winning  popalarity  by  cheap  and  base  claptrap 
which  IB  the  temptation  of  all  preachers  and  public  speakers.  Dr. 
Magee,  as  he  told  the  working  men  of  Hull,  liked  to  be  popalar  ;  bat 
if  there  was  one  thing  which  he  despised  more  than  another  it  was 
the  selling  of  truth  for  applause.  In  his  sermon  on  '*  The  Breaking 
Sit "  he  said : 

**  It  oiaj  be  well  for  us  to  remember^-aye,  and  to  say — that  Christ  has  not 

seat  OS  into  the  world  merely  to  be  popular,  merely  to  dance  to  the  piping 

and  lament  to  the  mourning  of  the  children  in  the  world's  grea.t  miirket- 

pboe;  that  if  we  are,  as  we  are  so  often  reminded,  the  children  of  Hiu 

*  whom  the  common  pec^ile  heard  gladly,'  we  are  abo  the  disciples  of  Him 

-vfaoee  *  bard  sayings '  more  than  once  drove  all  His  hearers  away.     We 

.nrast  remember,  too,  that  we  might  do  all  that  we  are  asked  to  do,  and  yet 

>not  content  the  world.     Let  us  take  heed,  let  us  take  great  heed,  lest  in 

>oar  fear  of  the  seven  times  heated  furnace  of  the  worid's  hate,  of  the  worid^ 

rsooro,  we  bow  ourselves  down  before  its  idol — popuLmty,  what  time  we 

hear  the  sound  of  all  those  musical  instruments  with  which  its  servants  are 

^giving  signal  for  its  worship.     Let  us  remember  that  the  Chatieh  has  not 

.  always  foiled  in  her  mistdon  when  she  has  failed  to  attnict  and  coociiiate ; 

that  there  is  another  and  more  awful  mission  that  she  is  accomplishing  m 

the  world  when  she  testifies  and  condemns ;  that  if  the  disciples  f ol^kd 

their  mission  when  they  dwelt  as  welcome  guests  in  the  house  wbez>e  their 

sojourn  brought  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Peace,  they  not  the  less  fuldlled 

it  when  they  shook  the  dust  from  their  feet  as  they  departed  from  the 

house  and  the  city  that  rejected  them.**  • 

4.  It  is,  I  think,  possible  to  deduce  from  these  sermons  what  was 
the  central  lesson  which  Dr.  Magee  desired  to  impress  upon  his  age. 
«It  was  the  le^SDn  which  he  most  forcibly  enunciated  in  his  British  Asbo- 
ciatton  sermon,  of  which  it  formed  the  main  theme.  It  was  that  the 
life  of  the  Christian  is  not  a  natural  life,  but  a  sapematoral  life.  It 
ks,  '-'  Behold  I  shew  you  a  mystery."  Christy  he  argued,  estabUahed 
earth  a  kingdom  tcithin  which  U  to  be  fcmtml  that  whith  is  not  to  ie 
found  beyond  its  iimits^  **  In  a  word/*  he  said,  "  we  claim  far 
•  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Age^"  p.  1S», 
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Christianity  that  it  is  not  a  code  of  morals  merely,  nor  &  philosophy, 
nor  a  creed,  nor  a  system  of  religions  discipline ;  bat  that  over  and 
above  all  these  it  is  a  life,  a  new  and  real  vital  force  in  the  world, 
and  that  this  vital  force  is  in  the  Christ  we  worship.'*  That  this 
could  not  be  syllogistically  proved  he  fully  admitted.  "  A  demon- 
stration of  the  sopematural,"  he  said,  "  is  an  impossibility ;  it  ia 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  No  amount  of  evidence  drawn  from  the 
world  of  Natnre  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  world  above 
Nature.  The  supernatura!  is  not  to  be  demonstrated — it  is  to  be 
felt ;  it  does  not  prove  itself  to  sense,  but  reveals  itself  to  faith." 
The  true  method,  he  argued,  was  not  to  reason  downward,  from  our 
theory  to  our  facts,  but  upwards,  from  Christianity  to  Christ,  and 
from  Christ  to  God.  The  multitude  of  antagonistic  sects  and  the 
defective  morality  of  many  professing  Christians  are  no  refutations  of 
the  theory,  because  above  the  level  of  their  purely  formal  Christianity 
rose  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  one  life,  which  the  many  who 
have  lived  that  life,  in  whatever  diversity  of  sects,  have  never  attri- 
buted to  any  but  a  supernatura!  source.  The  proof  we  seek  for  is 
not  mainly  to  be  found  in  such  "  evidences  of  Christianity  "  as  consist  in 
historic  and  critical  arguments,  but  in  the  fact  that**  between  the  life 
of  Christ  and  our  own  there  is  seen  to  stretch  one  long  path  of  living 
light,  thick  set  with  clustering  stars  of  grace  and  glory,  or,  rather, 
there  reaches  one  long  life,  even  that  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  which 
ia  His  body,  and  in  which  this  life  repeats  itself  evermore."* 

5.  There  was  scarcely  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Magee  which  did  not 
bear  upon  it  the  stamp  of  originality.  The  way  in  which  he  treated 
texts  was  fresh  and  independent.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  last  sermon 
which  I  heard  him  preach,  shortly  before  his  death.  I  had  asked  him 
to  preach  for  me  in  St.  Margaret*8  Church,  and  in  a  very  gracious  note 
he  consented  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  to  him  that  he  never 
happened  to  have  heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  text,  * '  They  who 
wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar/'  This  text  the  Bishop 
chose,  as  he  had  promised  that  be  would  do,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was  one  of  his  auditors,  remarked  allterwards  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  sermons  be  had  ever  heard.  Most  preachers  would  have  made 
it  a  sermon  on  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  maintenance.  On  that  subject 
the  Bishop  barely  even  touched.  His  sermon  turned  on  the  congrnity 
between  the  nature  of  a  man's  life  and  the  results  which  he  reaps  from 
if.  I  shall  never  forget  one  passage,  in  which  he  described  the  bitter 
disappointment  and  disillusionment  of  the  man  who  had  lived  for 
sense,  for  pleasure,  and  for  self.  He  described  such  a  man — his  own 
worthless  idol — in  his  hoary  and  dishonoured  age  seeking  in  vain  for 
comfort  or  for  sustenance  from  the  SDurce  of  his  idolatry  ;  the  hungry 
worshipper  holding  out  his  withered  hand  to  his  dead  idol,  and  hold- 

•  "  The  Gospel  and  the  Age,"  p.  168. 
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ing  it.  out  in  vain.  Tkat  day  the  Bishop  of  Deriy  was  toy  gaest,  with 
his  eloquent  brother- prelate,  and  he  said  to  me :  "  That  passage  was 
worthy  of  Bosauet." 

II.  In  turning  from  the  preacher  to  the  orator,  we  have  before  m 

his  **  Speeches  and  Addresses."  As  I  had  not  nnfreqoently  heard  the 
Archbishop  preach,  so  I  had  heard  some  of  his  finest  speeches,  in* 
eluding  the  far-famed  one  on  the  Irish  Church,  delivered  in  the  Hooae 
of  Lords  on  June  15,  1869.  It  was  afler  this  speech  that  by  mistake 
Dr.  Magee  took  up  Dr.  Wilberforce'a  college  cap.  "  J?«i^5,  if  yoo 
please,  brother,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  **  not  hnt$y  If,  however, 
I  may  speak  frankly,  this  speech  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  been 
overrated  when  it  was  called  one  of  the  tlii*ee  great  speeches  of  the  age. 
To  me  it  was  far  less  interesting  than  the  speech  delivered  in  the  same 
debate  by  Bishop  Thirl  wall.  I  should  not  for  a  moment  compare  tlie 
Archbishop  as  an  orator  to  Mr.  Bright  at  his  best  and  greatest ;  nor  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  loftiest  efforts ;  nor  even  to  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce 
in  the  marvellous  splendour  of  his  earlier  eloquence.  He  never  made 
his  hearers  inclined  *'  to  stand  up  and  scream,"  as  it  was  once  ex- 
pressed ;  he  never  produced  that  indescribable  sensation  which  made  the 
hearer  of  a  great  orator  exclaim :  **  He  made  me  fe«l  quite  drnnk," 
Yet  as  a  speaker  he  stood,  of  course,  in  the  foremost  ranks.  In  his 
speeches,  as  in  his  sermons,  we  notice  three  specialities. 

1.  First,  there  was  his  lucidity,  his  masterly  common-sense,  his 
straightforwardness,  the  strong  hand  with  which  he  swept  aside  the 
dense  cobwebs  of  superficiality  and  subterfuge.  This  was  the  moat 
unique  and  refreshing  element  in  all  his  public  utterances.  To  hia 
great  honour,  he  never  deigned  to  use,  he  would  never  even  tolerate, 
any  false  argument,  however  much  it  might  seem  to  tell  on  his  own 
side.  It  was  this  feature  in  his  style  which  made  Lord  Shaftesbury 
speak  of  his  "  acrid  eloquence."  In  his  speech  on  "  The  Danger  of  Dis- 
establishment "  he  tore  to  pieces  the  plea  of  *•  unlimited  trust  in  the  otjh 
dom  of  the  English  people,"  with  a  ruthless  logic  in  which  Lord  She^ 
brooke  would  have  delighted.     He  said  that  it  was  equivalent  to  saying 

*'  that  the  wisdom  of  the  English  people  is  unlimited  ;  that  their  de-nVion* 
will  always  be  unerringly  wiise,  their  actions  unfailingly  just,  their  ju 
never  hurried  by  impulse,  marked  by  pi-ejudice,  clouded  by  passf*  n. 
led  tiy  evil  counselloi-s.     I   hold   that  nations,  which  are  only  « 

individuals,  are,  like  individuals,  liable  to  impulses,  influences,  u..., 

which  often  obscure  judgment  and  distort  from  right  actions.  ...  I  turn 
to  the  electorate,  and  see  that  it  is  divided  into  large  and  contending  stf^'i  "^' 
each  of  whom  loudly  proclaims  its  deep  distrust  of  the  others.  .  .  .  I  h  ' 
there  may  be  as  much  unwisdom,  as  much  injustice  and  tyranny,  wli- 
many  go\'ern  the  few,  as  whore  the  few  govern  the  many  ;  and  furtli-  • 
if  there  be  such  tyranny  it  is  the  more  hopeless  Jind  the  more  uiiU' i~  •') 
present  tyranny  of  the  two.     I  hold  that  there  may  be  a  eivinm  ardvr  rfitn 
jubtiitinm  as  well  as  the  vuUns  imtanlis  lyrannV 

*  "Speeches  and  Addresaes,*'  pp.  35 Jf., 
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lis  volume  of  speeches  abounds  in  such  manly  and  vigorous  plain- 
ness. In  his  speech  to  the  working  men  at  the  Leicester  Church 
Congress  he  elaborately  compared  the  way  in  which  some  clergymen 
approach  working  men  to  the  way  in  which  people  treat  horses.  Some 
are  like  timid  grooms  approaching  a  horse  which  they  suppose  to  be  a 
^little  vicious,  and  trying  to  pat  and  stroke  him,  with  an  eye  on  his 
lest  he  should  prove  to  be,  as  the  Irishman  said,  ♦•  handy  with 
hoofs."  Others  go  up  to  the  working  man  as  if  he  were  a  horse 
a  field,  with  a  sieve  of  oats  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  bit  and  bridle 
the  right.  Others  deprive  themselves  of  all  chance  of  getting 
ear  the  horse  at  all  by  approaching  him  with  large  top-boots,  very 
big  spurs,  and  a  heavy  whip.  After  such  a  preliminary  address  there 
not  much  chance  of  bunkum  or  soft  sawder  in  the  speeches  subse- 
buently  addressed  to  that  working  men's  meetiug.  "  I  have  never 
een  able,"  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *'  to  learn  the  art  of  make- 
ilieve." 

2.  Courage  was  the  rare  note  of  all  his  speeches.     In  opposing  the 
J3i!l  for  marriage  with   a  deceased   wife's   sister   he  at   once  set  aside 

be  supposed  argument  from  Leviticus,  first  as  doubtful,  next  as 
applicable.  How  many  clergymen  have  the  courage  to  speak  such 
avamished  truth  as  that  contained  in  the  followiog  sentences  ? — 

"  There  is  not  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England  who  either  does  or 

litemlly  comply  with  all  the  rubrics.     Xo  profession  is  bound  by  so 

oy  complicated  tmd  obsolete  laws  as  those  which  bind  the  clergy.     Her 

vs  fit  the  Church  Uke  nn  ill-made  coat,  tight  where  they  should  b©  loose, 

tid  loose  where  they  shonld  l>e  tight." 

•*  An  indefinite  nibrie  is  like  a  fence  in  a  fog.  You  have  no  direction  where 
is  until  you  find  your.self  in  the  fence,  and  then  yoti  are  miserably 
atched." 

"  The  garments  which  the  clergy  Xxblyq  to  wear  now  are  garments  that 
ere  ordered  by  the  autliority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
Jward  \l.  Imagine  the  condition  of  the  army  if  the  soldiers  of  her  Majesty 

ad  no  clearer  description  of  their  uniform  than  this  ! " 
'  There  may  be  laymen  willing  to  prosecute  a  elergymnn  for  standing  at 

be  wrong  end  of  the  Communion  table,  but  not  one  to  pmRecute  him  for 
ading  drunk  at  the  other."  * 

I  need  not,  however,  pause  to  give  further  instances  of  a  quality 
which  ran  through  all  his  addresses.  One  reason  why  he  was  not 
afraid  of  *'  burning  questions  "  was  his  conviction  that  when  manfully 
dealt  with  they  soon  "bum  themselves  out." 

•'  I  do  not,"  he  said  to  his  clergy,  "and  I  pray  that  I  never  may,  fear  to 
speak  in  your  presence  with  fuJlei^t  franknes.s  and  clearnesJs,  what  a.s  before 

od  1  believe  to  be  true I  am  sure  that  one  thing  would  be  far  worse 

ban   any  amount  of  eiTor  in   what  I    might  say — namely ^   the  cautions 
ardlce  tvfnch  rt'/u^ed  to  my  ant/t/nn(j  at  all.*' 

3.  A    speaker  who  can  at   will   make   his  audience  laugh  has  a 
•  "  Speeches  and  Addresses,*'  p.  82. 
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[supreme  advantage.  It  was  said  of  O'ConneU  that  he  could  make  th« 
faces  of  ten  thousand  Uatenere  at  one  moment  bright  with  Laogbter, 
and  a  moment  after  white  with  tears.  The  Bishop,  like  so  many  of 
his  nation,  had  this  faculty  of  wit.  It  appears  over  and  over  agwn 
in  his  speeches.  Alluding  to  what  he  called  the  "  preposterous 
sham "  of  applying  the  name  "  religious  education  to  reading  ii» 
Bible  in  schools  without  note  or  comment,"  he  said : 

"  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  in  •  Mungo  Park's  Tmvels/  of  the  way  it> 
which  a  achoclmaster  taught  his  boys  the  Koran,  by  making  them  write  a 
sentence  on  a  board,  wasiung  it  off,  and  giving  them  the  wut«r  to  drink." 

In  his  speech  on  the   Ecclesiasticnl  Courts  and  Registries  Bill  be 
talked  of  the  devices  to  conciliate  Dissenters  by  consulting  them 
to  the  colour  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  clergy  : 

'*  And  now  it  appears,'*  he  added,  "  that  the  noble  Earl  (Lord  8haftesb« 
would  further  conciliate  them  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  pririle^ 
cheap  persecutions,  jiu;t  as  he  might  concilLite  t^ome  poor  relation,  or  a 
squire  who  had  a  vote  in  his  county,  by  gi\'ing  him  a  day  or  two's  shooting 
in  his  preserves." 

In  his  speech  on  the  Cathedral  Statutes  Bill,  and  alluding  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  remark  that  the  Nonconformists  were  •*  the  backboflfl 
of  the  Liberal  party,"  he  said : 

**  Depend  upon  it,  the  weight  of  the  Government  will  not  be  gives  m 
support  of  the  Bill  in  the  other  House,  because  the  Government,  iij  tiw 
preisence  of  its  '  great  backbone,'  dreads  tJie  spinal  irritation  \vhirh  is  indoeed 
in  a  man  by  a  perpetual  quarrel  with  that  pjirt  of  his  body.     I  hanfly  Iik? 
to  use  a  ludicrous  image  on  such  a  question  ;  but  I  can  only  liken  thi*  Hm>") 
of  these  Bills  in  the  Houi^e  of  L'oumions  to  the  arrival  of  some  |H>'r 
boy — some  chubby  little  treature— just  escaped  from  the  custody  an 
of  his  brothei-s  and  sistet^,  upon  the  playground  of  some  Urge  sdi'  1.  ^  ' 
jdl  the  naught}'  and  rude  spirits  gather  about  him  to  draw  his  hut  o\ir  !i  • 
eyes,  to  pull  his  hair,  and  practise  other  little  schoolboy  amenities  upon  bb 
person." 

I  will  give  bat  one  more  instance.  Even  the  aogost  solemnity  o^ 
the  House  of  Lords  must  have  been  moved  to  unwonted  laughter  by 
parts  of  his  speech  on  the  Parish  Churches  Bill.      He  said  : 

"  As  soon  as  ft  person  succeeds  in  appropriating  a  pew  he  puts  in  a  bAssodf 
and  a  pi-ayer-book,  and  after  that  it  is  tacred  for  ever  to  him.     Tlit^e  ai'' 
the  idols  of  British  pewdom,  the  ^symbols  and  forms  by  which  seisin  and  lif'*? 
of  part  of  the  parish  church  are  taken  for  ever.     Very  early  \n  my  i 
life  I  was  curate  in  a  parish  church  where  there  were  large  old-fnsLi"'*'' 
pews  owned  by  diHereut  pei^ons.     After  service  one  Sunday  the  hohlrr  '' 
one  of  these  pews  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  great  irritation  and  nigr  l» 
of  the  intrusion  of  a  single  stranger  into  his  pew,  which  was  a  Urge  oi\<: 
seats  for  eight  or  nine  persons,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  occuptint. 
he  said,  *  I  would  not  dare  to  disturb  divine  service  to  pull  him  out  cf 
pew,  hut  I  took  the  dight  lilnrty  of  tilting  upon  his  hat." 

III.  I  have  spoken  of  Archbishop  Magee  as  a  Preacher  aad 
Orator;  I  must  add  a  few  words  about  his  position  as  a  Sf.itf-vrTinn  a| 
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a  Divine.  He  eopported  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill.  He  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  clergyraan  in  his  diocese  who  held  two  offices,  the  one  under 
the  Church,  and  the  other  under  the  State  : 

"  Within  six  months  of  the  commtsaion  of  a  very  heinous  offence  he  was 
[deprived  of  his  olhce  under  the  State  ;  but  for  twenty  years  afterwards  he 
[held  his  otHce  in  the  Church,  defying  bishop  after  bishop." 

In  dealing  with  such  subjects  his  clearness  of  vision  was  iuTalnable. 
He  said : 

'*  I  think  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  confusion  of  thought  arises  from  men 
I  failing  to  distinguish  between  what  is  properly  spiritual  and  what  in  eccle- 
f  eiastical.  All  things  ecclesiastical  are  not  spiritual ;  all  things  spiritual  ai^ 
I  not  ecclesiastical.  The  spiritual  function  of  a  priest  being  untouched,  1 
contend  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  law  where  he  shall  exer- 
cise those  functions,  and  that,  to  my  mind,  h  the  only  thing  that  is  touched 
j  by  this  Bill." 

The  reason  why  he  was  so  often  appealed  to  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords 
was  this :  he  always  saw  into  the  heart  of  a  subject ;  he  was  not 
misled  by  specious  falsities ;  he  was  not  terrified  by  clamour. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  unpopular  line  he  often  took,  and  the 
incisive  epigrammatic  form  of  his  remarks,  should  awake  on  many 
occasions  a  bitter  antagonism.  He  opposed  the  total  abolition  of 
vivisection,  and  this  angered  many  excellent  people,  though  it  was 
hardly  worth  the  edibor^s  while  to  preserve  the  anonymous  letter  which, 
in  the  midst  of  Dr.  ^fagee's  nearly  fatal  illness,  thanked  God  for  his 
torments,  and  hoped  that  he  would  shortly,  '*  with  God's  mercy  "  (1), 
snfifer  still  greater  ones.  Such  splenetic  outbreaks  are  beneath  con- 
tempt. The  Bishop  was  specially  liable  to  these,  though  hardly 
more  so  than  every  brave,  true,  and  prominent  public  man.  The 
best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  fling  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket 
with  wholesome  contempt.  It  must,  however,  be  added  in  fairness, 
that  the  Bishop's  epigrams  were  sometimes  needlessly  pugnacious, 
were  directly  calculated  to  aronse  bitter  animosity,  and  sometimes 
hardly  rose  above  the  level  of  "  flashy  paradoxes."  An  epigram 
which,  even  when  it  may  be  verbally  true  and  logically  defensible, 
creates  an  entirely  erroneous  imjinsskni  in  the  minds  of  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  every  hundred  that  hear  it,  is  a  faulty  and  dangerous 
epigram.  It  is  unadvisable,  and  even  reprehensible,  to  put  convictions 
into  a  form  of  words  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  trae  statement 
after  it  has  received  a  considerable  i  miunt  of  exegetical  manipulation. 
[  On  two  occasions,  at  least.  Dr.  Magee  had  to  explain  himself  by  subse- 
(juent  speeches,  which  did  not  take  the  sting  out  of  his  original 
paradox.  The  epigram  was  remembered  and  mieused^  and  even  grossly 
and  perilously  abused,  to  the  injury  of  morality  and  religion,  where  the 
explanations  of  it  were  never  seen  and  were  forgotten.  Thus,  in  one 
of  his  sermons  he  said  : 
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**  Meanwhile,   the  conversioa  of  the  kuigdoms  of  this  world  into 
Kingdom  of  Christ  is  manifestly  impoMiUe.     The  laws,  tho  methods  of 
Church  can  nevei*  be  made  the  laws,  the  methods  of  an  earthly  kingdo 
A'o  nation  goi^enteil  on  stricUi/  CkriUian  principles  could  continue  to  exist 
«  week." 

I  think  that  it  was  in  relation  to  this  passage  that  the  Bisliop 
remarked  that  *'  he  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  himself  ixif&mons/' 
The  ontcry  caused  by  his  remarks  was  such  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  explain  and  justify  them  in  the  Fortnightly  Heview  (Jan.  1890), 
in  a  paper  on  *'The  State  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."     Now, 
any  scholar— any  one  accustomed  to  unravel  the  smallest  intricacies 
of  thought — would  see  at  once  that  there  was  a  seinse  in  which  what  j 
the  Bishop  said  was  a  perfectly  tenable  proposition.     None  the  less,! 
the  form  in  which  the  proposition  was  stated  is  liable  to  the  grossest  I 
perversion.     It  is  one  which  gave  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  j 
to  blaspheme.     It  is  one  which  might  have  been  effectively  used  on 
an  infidel  platform,  and  though  the  irrelevance  of  such  an  abuse  of  it 
might  be  easily  demonstrated  by  a  clear  thinker  and  a  ready  speaker, 
even  then  its  terseness  might  leave  an  ineradicably  bad  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  sceptical  listener.      Now,  it  seems  to  me  moat  undesirable 
to  plump  down  expressions  of  opinion  (however  true  they  may  be  is 
the  sense  intended)  in  forms  which  require  so  much  subsequent  expli- 
nation — in  forms  which  lend  themselves  to  so  injurious  a  misuse. 

The  same  remark  applies,  and  even  more  strongly,  to  the  famoas 
criticism  on  the  Permissive  Bill,  which  brought  him  so  much  animad- 
version.    He  said : 

^If  I  must  take  vii/  cJ^oice — and  such  it  seems  to  me  i&  really  the  altem* 
tive  ofl'ered  by  the  Permissive  BHl — whether  England  should  be  free  or 
sober,  I  declare,  strange  as  such  a  declaration  may  sound  coming  from  oa« 
«f  my  profession,  that  I  should  say  it  would  be  better  that  England  shonld 
J>e  free  than  that  England  should  be  compulsorily  sober.  I  would  distinctly 
prefer  freedom  to  sobriety,  because  with  freedom  we  might  in  the  end  obtain 
sobriety ;  but  in  the  other  alternative  we  should  eventually  lose  both  free- 
dom and  sobriety." 

In  a  speech  in  the  Clarendon  Theatre  at  Oxford,  delivered  in  the 
Bishop's  lifetime,  I  referred  to  this  saying,  without  mentioning  hi* 
name,  as  a  glittering  and  dangerous  sophism.  The  speech — though  I 
alluded  to  him  with  entire  courtesy  and  respect,  and  though,  if  he  hid 
at  the  time  repudiated  the  sense  I  put  on  his  words,  I  should  insi 
and  with  the  most  cordial  a{)ologie3  have  accepted  the  correction- 
him  deep  and  abiding  offence,  and  caused  on  his  part  a  silent  but  TSy 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  me.  The  circumstances  which  restored  ffl* 
to  a  friendly  footing  with  him  are  full  of  pathos,  but  may  not  httt 
be  alluded  to.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  of  late  years  his  relations  tow^nU 
me  were  marked  with  entire  cordiality.  At  the  Atheneeum  and  elw 
where  we  have  more  than  once  conversed  together  on  flubjects  of  tb* 
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deepest  importance,  and  in  kindly  concord.     He  was  one  of  the  eight 
bishops  who  sat  on  the  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation  on 
the  subject  of  Anglican   Brotherhoods — a  committee  of  which  I  was 
the  secpetaiy.     On  that  subject  he  cordially  agreed  with  me.     He 
.^dd  me  that  he   considered  some  such  scheme  as  I   proposed  to  be 
^B^  kty  to  oivr  present  position.''     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  made  a  very  weighty  speech,   in  which  he  expressed  the 
fallest  concurrence  with  me  in  ray  suggestions.     He  was  a  guest  at 
my  house  shortly  before  his  death,  and  when  I  congratulated  him  on 
I^B  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York  he  thanked  me,  with 
^^■B  remark  that  what  he  desired   was  far  less  the  congratulations 
IKui  the  prayers  of  all  who  wished  him  well.      1  mention  this  only 
to  show  that  all  traces  of  former  unfriendliness  had  been  obliterated. 
Nevertheless,    I   am  bound  to  say  that  the  epigram  about  England 
and  England   sober,   after  all  his  explanations,  involves  a  radical 
Bity,  and  even  an  interlinked  concatenation  of  many  falsities ;  and 
at  the  implied  antithesis  between  "freedom "and  ** sobriety"  is  based 
on  the  moat  fundamental  of  all  possible  misconceptions.    Not  in  the 
which  he  intended,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  incessantly 
by  the  defenders  of  liquordom,  it  is  nothing  better  than  immoral 
ense.    So  much  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  this  is  not  the  place 
to  offer  once  more  a  demonstration  of  these  assertions.    But  surely  the 

(rm  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed,  apart  altogether  from  its 
waning — which  is  so  difficult  to  disentangle,  and  so  impossible  to 
luntain  even  when  it  is  disentangled — would  much  better  have  been 
oided.  Whatever  the  Bishop  may  have  meant — and  even  now  the 
sense  which  he  assigned  to  his  remark  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  con- 
fasion — it  is  certain  that  the  epigram,  in  the  form  of  **  preferring  Eng- 
land free  to  England  sober  "  has  been  received  with  hallelujahs  by  all 
the  publicans  and  gin-distillers,  and  those  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  deplorable   conditions  of  the   drink  traffic,  with  that 

rtant  intemperance  which  the  Bishop  himself  called  '^  the  great 
of  the  nation"  and  "  one  of  the  sorest  hindrances  to  our  work 
as  ministers  of  Christ's  gospel ;  one  of  the  saddest  obstructions  to  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  j  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  destroy- 
ing cancers  of  modem  and  aocial  life ;  "  "  one  of  the  greatest  and 
moat  monstrous  enemies  which  man  has,  and  one  of  the  sorest 
hindrances  to  his  happiness  in  this  life,  and  his  hopes  of  the  world  to 
come."  To  take  a  test  case  :  would  the  Bishop  have  preferred  to  see 
the  whole  State  of  Maine  a  drunken  State,  than  to  see  it  made  "  com- 
pnlsorily  sober  "  by  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ?  He  himself  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  such  a  law  '*  would  involve  any  irUerfercnce  with  freedom^ 
becaOBe  the  nation  has  a  right  to  forbid,  if  it  thinks  fit,  the  sale  of 
Any  article  whatever  which  it  believes  to  be  injurious." 

The  Bishop  complained  that  every  week,  and  sometimes  almost  by 
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etvery  post,  he  confcinaed  tx)  receive  bitter  and  indignant  com 
his  speech  and  its  results.  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  such  sho' 
have  been  the  case.  Temperance  reformers  felt  that,  thongh  lie 
never  intended  it,  and  mnst  deeply  have  regretted  it,  his  glitterij;|^| 
sophism  bad  tended  powerfully  to  check  their  efforts  at  ameliorating^ 
the  present  intolerable  condition  of  things — efforts  dictated  pnrely  and 
simply  by  love  for  their  fellow-men,  and  to  which,  under  intense  dis- 
couragement, they  had  devoted  so  many  weary  and  almost  despairing 
years. 

But  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that   the  Bishop  sometimes  indulged 
himself  in  forms  of  expression  which  were  not  only  epigrammatic,  bi 
paradoxical,  let  us  never  forget  that,  among  other  memorable  servii 
he  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life    to  the   noble  effort  of  aiding 
philanthropic  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh.   by  throwi 
the  ojgia  of  legal  protection  over  the  lives  of  miserable  and  imperilJedi 
children. 

IV.  I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  adequately  of  the  Bishop 
as  a  theologian.  A  formal  theologian,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  bu 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  technical  theology,  of  course  he  w» 
not.  But  a  theologian  in  a  higher  and  better  sense  he  was.  His  sennooa 
on  "The  Ethics  of  Forgiveness,"  on  'Morality  and  Dogma,"  on  "He 
Bible  Human  and  yet  Divine,"  on  '*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonemeat." 
and  others,  are  sermons  of  high  theological  value.  The  manner  in  whicii 
he  deals  with  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed — ^thoiii;: 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  trenchant  terms  used  by  Archbishop  Tait  and 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation — is  both 
courageous  and  deeply  valuable.  These  remarks  occur  in  bii 
important  "  First  Pastoral  Charge,"  which  also  containa  a  scatUag 
and  masterly  exposure  of  ritualistic  lawlessness,  in  which  he  shivere 
to  atoms  the  miserable  pleas  on  which  it  is  defended;  and  a  brief  l»ti 
singularly  powerful  appendix,  in  which  he  discugses  the  qa^oQ  of 
the  supposed  perpetual  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  exposes  for  thf 
thousandth  time  the  entire  valuelessness  and  inapplicability  of  th* 
Vincentian  definition  of  Catholicity — quod  semper ^  quod  ulnqnf^  ^nad 
ah  omnibus. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  brief  space  at  my  command  to  point  oiri 
some  of  the  characteristic  elements  in  the  greatness  of  this  eniin«t 
preacher  and  thinker,  and  to  touch  as  lightly  as  I  could  on  th»f 
intellectual  peculiarity  which  tended  to  diminish  hia  usefulness,  wJ 
in  some  measure  I  fear  to  embitter  his  life.  Some  may  regret 
the  way  in  which  he  formulated  some  of  his  views,  but  the  Chflfcb, 
owes  him  a  debt  of  sincere  and  reverent  gratitude,  and  among 
band  of  great  English  prelates  his  name  will  always  be  remembered. 


F.  W.  Fabkak. 


THE  COERCION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 


'VTESj  Trade  Unions  do  exercise*  coercion.  To  deny  or  to  blink  the 
X  fact  is  to  misunderstand  the  reason  of  their  existence.  They 
do,  undeniably,  compel  their  members  to  accept  or  refuse  certain 
conditions  of  employment,  according,  not  to  individual  contracts,  bat 
to  rules  made  by  the  Union.  Furthermore  they  do,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  prevent  persons  who  refuse  the  Union  conditions  from 
gietting  work  at  all. 

That  they  do  these  things  is  the  burden  of  the  complaints  and 
accusations  brought  against  tUem  by  pei'sons  who  know  the  facts. 
Other  complaints  and  accusations  are  indeed  often  made,  but  only  by 
persons  who  do  not  know  the  facts.  Nothings  for  instance,  is 
commoner  than  to  hear  a  middle-class  speaker  arise  in  a  meeting 
and  declare  that  the  one  thing  which  he  cannot  pardon  in  Trade 
Unions  is  their  unfair  plan  of  insisting  that  all  men  shall  be  paid 
alike,  and  that  a  man  who  does  better  work  than  another  shall  not 
receive  better  pay.  The  fact  is  that  no  such  rule  exists  in  any  Trade 
Union  of  which  1  ever  heard  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  leaafc 
enlightened  of  Trade  Unionists  would  dream  of  advocating  such  a  plan. 
WTiat  a  Union  does  enact  is,  not  that  there  shall  be  a  universal  rate, 
jnt  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  rate,  below  which  no  man's  pay 

all  faU,    If  any  man  can,  by  private  arrangement  or  personal  ability, 

-ure  a  higher  rate,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  That  so  few, 
with  the  Union  rate  as  a  platform,  do  succeed  in  rising  much 

>ve  it,  only  shows  how  well  the  Unions  have  mostly  succeeded  in 
pushing  up  the  general  rate. 

Tliere  are,  indeed,  some  cases  in  which  the  extra  wage  of  on©  worker 
,  would  tend  to  drive  downward  the  general  rate  ;  and  in  these  cases 
loions  do  interfere  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  that  extra  wage. 
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Here  is  a  typical  example — one  of  a  dozen  within  my  own  obBerra- 
tion.      Some  years  ago,  a  few  women  in  a  tailoring  factory  received 
coats  of  a  new  pattern  to  make,  and  were  paid   for  them  at  a  slightly 
better  rate  than  usaal.     One  woman,  by  great  exertions,  by  worKng 
in  her  meal  hours,  by  leaving  late  and  coming  early,  succeeded  morB 
than  once,  in  making  three  coats   in  the  time  hitherto  employed  in 
making  two.    Her  companions  warned  her.     They  said  ;  "  Yon'fl  mike 
it  hard  for  all  of  ua.     The  prices  will  be  put  down,  and  we  shall  hay* 
to  slave  our  hardest  to  make  three  coats  in  the  time  of  two/'    She, 
poor  woman,  was  in  great  need  of  the  few  additional  shillings,  and  she 
gave  no  heed.      In  a  few  weeks  the  prophesied  redaction  came,  and 
she   and  her  companions  were  alike  compelled  to  work   at  incr 
pressure  in  order  to  earn  their  previous  wage. 

Now,  if  there  had  existed  in  this  case  a  Trade  Union  of  any  va 
this  too  strenuous  worker  would  undoubtedly  have  been   aubjecteJl 
coercion.     She  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  overwork  herself 
gain  better  pay  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  price  of  having  to  over 
ever  afterwards  without  getting   better  pay.      This  woman  was  ] 
thus  coerced  by  a  Trade  Union.    But  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  obvioia 
to  any  fair-minded  person  that,  though  it  was  not  the  Trade  Uc 
which  coerced  them,  yet  she  and  her  companions  were  to  all  effa 
and  purposes  subjected  to  a  very  real  coercion.     Because  one  of  \ 
had  not  been  compelled  by  the  organised  will  of  her  fellow-workeri'' 
to  refrain  from  overwork,  therefore  all  were  compelled,  by  tbe  prewg* 
of  unorganised  competition,  to  submit  to  overwork. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  **  free  "  labour  fo 
wage  earner  who  stands  alone  without  a  Union.  The  single  worko^.^ 
unless  his  skill  is  such  as  to  give  him  a  practical  monopoly,  or  odIos 
no  other  man  is  asking  for  the  same  work,  cannot  at  present  make  » 
free  contract  with  his  employer.  That,  I  am  well  aware,  will  Heem 
to  many  readers  a  preposterous  statement.  But  what  are  the  fiKts? 
He  must  have  work  or  starve,  and  he  cannot  hold  ont  for  better 
terms,  because  some  other  iTian  needing  work  equally,  and  eqo 
pressed  by  starvation,  will  come  in  and  take  his  place.  N^y ; 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  employer  cannot  make  a  free  oot 
either ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  offer  higher  payment,  beoaase  i 
other  employer  will  take  that  other  worker  at  a  lower  wage»  aad  wiD 
be  able,  by  that  means,  to  sell  lower  in  the  market,  and  so  draw  amj 
his  custom. 

I  am  anxious  to  put  clearly  the  tyranny  to  which  both  empkiyc 
and   workers    are    subject    in  a   state    of  unrestricted  :it 

because  many  persons  see  in  Trade  Unions  only  the 
feature  that  they  interfere  with  freedom  of  action.  It  is  quite  km* 
that  they  do  interfere  with  freedom  of  action,  but  it  \»  also  true  tin' 
freedom  of  action  ceases  to  exist  where  there  are  no  Trade  Uniol^ 
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That  is  what  middle-class  and  upper-class  critics  for  the  most  part 
entirely  fail  to  comprehend.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  perceives 
that  there  would  be  an  excessive  interference  with  personal  liberty 
"  in  prohibiting  a  seamstress  from  workinjg:  unlimited  hoars  in  her 
own  home,"  but  he  appears  quite  blind  to  the  infringement  of  liberty 
betokened  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  so  working.  Yet  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  no  woman  would  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day 
for  a  pittance  of  a  few  shillings  weekly,  if  she  had  any  liberty  of 
choice  in  the  matter. 

To  be  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law  of  unlimited  competition^ 
which  may  force  him  to  work  at  a  lower  rate,  whether  he  will  or  no ; 
or  to  be  under  the  compulsion  of  the  Union  rules,  which  may  restrict 
him  from  working  at  a  lower  rate,  whether  he  will  or  no;  these  are, 
in  plain  truth,  the  alternatives  offered  to  the  worker.  Beyond 
these,  there  remains  to  him  only  the  liberty  of  dying — a  liberty,  it 
may  fairly  be  remarked,  shared  by  every  slave  since  the  world  began. 

Now  there  are  material  dittarences  between  those  two  forms  of 
oompal&ion. 

First. — The  one  is  an  intentional  guiding  of  effects  by  a  reasoned 
mljustment  of  causes  ;  the  other  is  the  resultant  of  unguided,  discon- 
DwJted  actions,  pressing  in  an  unintended  and  undesired  direction. 

Second. — ^Tlie  one  compulsion  forces  men  positively  to  do  aome- 
thinur ;  the  other  only  forces  them  to  abstain  from  doing  something  ; 

id  to  be  compelled  against  one's  will  to  do,  is  more  unpleasant  than 

be  compelled  against  one's  will  to  abstain. 

Third. — The  one  compulsion  enforces  something  naturally  displeas- 
ing to  most  men — u;.,  lower  pay  and  longer  hours  of  work  ;  the  other 
enforces  something  naturally  pleasing  to  most  men — i.e.,  higher  pay 
and  shorter  hours  of  work. 

^Vhen  we  have  fully  grasped  these  differences,  and  when  we  have 
Cfiade  quite  clear  to  ourselves  that  compulsion  is  just  as  much  com- 
Pttlaion  when  it  is  exerted  by  the  blind  forces  which  result  from  no 
°**ii's  ^-ill  but  from  all  men's  unregulated  action  as  when  it  is  exerted 
by  any  organised  body  of  men  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  begin  to 
'^^deratand  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  between  the  Unionist  and 
***®  non-Unionist.  It  is,  in  the  loug  run,  a  struggle  to  decide  whether 
•*I  Uien  and  women  shall  be  prevented  from  working  under  bad  con- 
"'tions  or  whether  all  men  and  women  shall  be  driven  to  do  so.  For, 
*P©ftlcing  largely  and  disregarding  exceptions,  it  must  be  all  one 
^*y  or  all  the  other.  Let  me  quote,  on  this  point,  an  impartial  man, 
*^o  understood  these  things,  and  was  not  afraid  to  utter  his  knowledge 
^*H>re  than  twenty  years  ago — the  late  Professor  Flueming  Jenkin  : 

**  If  any  individual  who  pleased  could  work  overtime  without  enttiiling 
work  on  all  his  fellows,  there  would  be  little  or  no  objection  to  over- 
overtime  is  made  at  all,  it  must  be  made  by  the  large  propor 
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of  men  employed  in  a  shop.  The  engine  must  be  at  work,  the  gas  bur 
the  timekeeper  at  the  gate,  the  foreman  present ;  and  does  any  one  supp 
that  this  can  be  done  for  au  odd  man  heie  and  there  who  wishes  to  get  on, 
or  eai'n  extra  pay  ?  No ;  the  rule  in  a  shop  is  that  all  or  none  work  over- 
time. «...  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  a  feAv  of  their  number  not  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  more,  but  it  would  be  intolerable  that  a  m&ss  of 
workmen  should  night  after  night,  and  year  after  year,  have  all  of  them  to 
work  till  11)  o'clock,  in  order  that  1  per  cent,  of  their  number  sboii 
to  be  a  master,  or  even  that  ,'»  per  cent,  with  extra  large  families  sho« 
more  at  their  ease." 

It  is  thus  strictly  true  that  the  Unionist  is  always  fighting 
better  conditions  for  the  non-Uuionist  aa  well  as  for  himself,  while 
the  action  of  the  non-Unionist  is  always  tending  to  lower  the  working 
conditions  of  the  Unionist,    And  the  Unionist  is  conscious  of  the  fa 
while  the  non-Unionist  is  only  conscious  that  the  Unionist  casts  opproi 
brious  epithets  at  him  for  taking  work  where  and  how  he  can  get  \iy 
and  for  refusing  obedience  and  contributions. 

The  Unionist,  in  short,  is  in  the  position  of  a  citizen,  who,  in  th# 
absence  of  any  paving  and  lighting  rate,  should  join  a  volantaiy 
association  for  paving  and  lighting  his  district.  If  would  not  be 
possible  to  exclude  from  a  share  in  the  use  of  these  improvements 
any  non -contributors  whose  houses  abutted  on  the  paved  and  lighted 
highways ;  and  such  inhabitants  wonld  enjoy  these  advantages 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
it  may  be  worth  the  contributors'  while  to  pay  the  extra  shares 
rather  than  do  without  the  improvements,  but  it  is  also  tni^ 
that  each  has  to  pay  more  for  them  than  if  all  who  enjoyed  tbeffl 
paid  a  share  ;  and  it  is  natural — it  is  even  just — that  those  who  pay 
should  resent  the  non-payment  of  other  participators.  This  resent- 
ment must  not,  in  any  moderately  civilised  community,  be  permitted 
to  go  the  length  of  flinging  the  disputed  paving-stones  at  the  non- 
subscribers'  heads,  or  applying  to  their  houses  a  light  from  the  dis- 
puted lamps  ;  but  it  might,  and  probably  would,  go  the  length  of  ' 
"  cutting  "these  offenders.  People  who  paid  the  voluntary  toll  wonld, 
by  preference,  give  their  custom  to  tradesmen  who  paid  it ;  if  ther 
had  houses  to  let,  they  would  prefer  tenants  who  would  pay  it ;  they 
might  even  go  so  far  as  refusing  to  take  a  house  from  any  landlord  wlic» 
let  other  houses  to  non-contributors,  and  thereby  increased  their  ova 
proportional  payments. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  toll-paying  majority  would  probably  insist 
upon  placing  the  whole  matter  of  paving  and  lighting  in  the  hwd« 
of  a  representative,  publicly  organised  body,  whiclj  wonld  tht?nW" 
forward  collect  rates  from  all  residents  alike,  whether  they  individa&Hy 
desired  lamps  and  sidewalks,  or  whether  they  preferred  a  continaaoce 
of  mod  and  darkness.  A  distinct  inclination  is  shown  by  the  yonofff 
Trade  Unionists  to  f'  a  similar  course,  and  to  secure  for  osudi  M* 
advance   which    »*  •aio,  manence  of   parli*ni«ntiry 
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BQactment.  Personally,  I  believe  this  CMJurse  to  be  a  logical  develop- 
■nent,  and  likelj  to  lead,  on  the  whole,  to  beneficial  results.  To 
ezpoand  this  view,  however,  or  to  forecast  these  results,  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

Meanwhile,  the  Trade  Unions,  as  voluntary  combinations  for  objects 

■eved  to  be  desirable  on  behalf  of  all  workers  alike,  are  doing  their 
'*^  in  the  channels  allowed  them  by  law,  to  secure  their  main  aim 
of  better  pay  and  better  conditions. 

Let  us  consider  briefly — first,  whether  they  have  attained  these 
ends  ;  secondly,  what  have  been  their  methods ;  thirdly,  whether  in 
trying  to  attain  or  in  attaining  these  advantages  they  have  brought 

fe.t  other  dbadvantages,  and,  if  so,  whether  these  disadvaatages  do 
o  not  outweigh  the  gains. 
The  object  of  many  of  the  older  Unions  is  defined  in  substance  as 
•*  the   securing  of  fair  pay  and  good  conditions   of   work  for  all  its 

ambers."      Some    Unions,   however,   include   **  all   workers  in   the 
pe,"  and  many  "  new  "  Unionists  declare  "  the  abolition  of  poverty  " 

the  aim  and  end  of  Trade  Unionism. 
That  Trade  Unions  have  improved  the  industrial  position  of  their 
own  members  is,  I  think,  indisputable.  The  workers  in  well-organised 
trades  are  appreciably  better  paid  than  those  in  less  organised  kindred 
trades,  or  than  their  own  predecessors  in  the  days  before  the  Union. 
This  is  true  of  unskilled  trades  no  less  than  of  skilled  ones.  The 
shortening  of  working  hours,  in  almost  all  cases  where  it  has  been 
attained,  has  been  the  result  of  Trade  Union  action.  Moreover,  Trade 
■|uons  have,  in  a  considerable  measure,  taken  on  themselves  burdens 
^[lich  must  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  rates.  Many  of  them  grant 
allowances  in  sickness,  lack  of  work,  and  old  age ;  and  many  men 
whose  cases  are  not  provided  for  under  the  Union  rules  are  prevented 
j^nn  coming  upon  the  rates  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  their  fellow 
^ptaibers,  to  whom  the  circumstances  are  known.  In  another  way 
Trade  Unions  indirectly  diminish  poverty  by  helping  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  wages  to  that  point  at  which  apprenticeship  is  made  impossible 
by  the  fact  that  the  parents  cannot  afford  to  let  the  child's  time  go 
unpaid  for.  The  children  of  very  ill-paid  parents  cannot  afford  the 
training  of  the  skilled  worker ;  they  press  in  to  the  over-full  unskilled 
iOarket  and  help  to  intensify  the  poverty  already  existing. 
|kUnions  then  have  in  some  measure  mitigated  the  evils  of  low 
^kee  as  far  as  their  own  members  are  concerned. 
^1^6  are  next  to  consider  what  are  the  metliods  in  which  Trade 
TTnions  deal  with  {a)  their  own  members ;  {h)  the  non-Union  workers ; 
ll^the  employers.  The  methods  by  which  a  Union  tries  to  enforce 
^1  decrees  upon  workers  may  be  briefly  and  fairly  described  as 
voluntary  association  supplemented  by  moral  pressure  and  the 
boycott. 
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(a)  Of  its  own  members  it  requires  regalar  contributions,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  their  personal  desire  whenever  they  desire  to  work  nndrr 
conditiona  of  which  the  universfiJ  enforcement  would  be  an  injury  to 
workers  at  large.  In  return,  the  Union  guarantees  that  each  skll 
himseli'  in  like  manner  be  protected  from  the  risk  of  competition  on  the 
part  of  any  other  member. 

(b)  As  to  non-Unionists,  the  true  aim  of  a  Trade  Union  is  to ' 
them  in  ;  and  failing  that,  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  them  to  i 
outside.  A  few  Unions  have,  at  times,  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  per-l 
ceiv©  this  primary  need  of  inclusion,  and  have  made  it  difficult  fof| 
non-Unionists  to  obtain  membership^a  most  mistaken  policy, 
yond  persuasion  and  argument,  the  legitimate  weapon  brought  to  1 
on  the  non- Unionist  is  a  refusal  to  work  beside  him.  I  say 
"  legitimate  "  weapon,  because  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  for  any 
particulnr  master  is  one  which  can  be  denied  to  no  man  withoofc"' 
reducing  him  to  the  level  of  a  slave.  So  long  as  the  Union  My» 
*'  We  will  not  work/'  it  is  within  its  lawful  limits  ;  so  soon  as 
begins  to  say,  "  You  shall  not  work,"  or,  "  You  shall  not  employ."  tM 
transcends  them — a  difference  which  has  not  always  been  clearly 
apprehended  by  legal  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Thff 
refusal  to  work  with  the  non-Unionist  is  defended  on  the  ground  that 
either  the  action  of  the  non-Unionist  imperils  the  Unionist's  poaitioo 
by  making  easier  a  general  reduction  of  wages,  or  elso  the  noo- 
Unionist  is  getting  the  advantages  of  the  Union  conditions  withoot 
paying  for  them.  Intimidation — that  is,  threats  and  violence— art 
supposed  by  some  ignorant  persons  to  be  habitual  weapons  of  a  Trmfc 
Union.  This  is  emphatically  not  the  case.  I  do  not  say  that  tin* 
conduct  of  the  too  zealous  Unionist  who,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  breab 
the  head  of  the  blackleg,  has  always  been  treated  by  his  eiecntiw 
with  the  reprobation  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  but  I  do  sav  that 
an  executive,  as  such,  seldom  or  never  promotes  intimidation;  and 
further,  that,  if  it  did,  it  would  lose  its  anthority  with  the  majority  of 
its  members. 

(c)  As  regards  the  employer  the  methods  of  the  Union  are  two: 
discussion,  throagh  oflicial  representatives,  and  a  combined  refusal  t> 
work.  The  weapon  of  the  Union  is,  in  short,  the  power  of  striking- 
Tet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  existence  of  a  etroog  UiuOB 
diminishes  the  number  of  strikes.  The  strike  is  the  first  resoan*  ^ 
the  disorganised  ;  it  is  the  last  resource  of  the  Union.  The  inonJinat? 
number  of  petty  strikes  which  take  place  among  non-Union  worken 
ip  scattered  factories  is  a  thing  of  which  I  had  no  suspicion  until  I 
Arme  into  close  relation  with  the  poorer  class  of  London  factory 
workers.  The  leaders  of  such  strikes  have  no  infiaence  with  news- 
papers, and  the  public  never  hears  of  them ;  whoreas  pnblicity  i» 
immediately  soup*  n  '  'loae  members  are  ^^ 
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le  that  Union   strikes,  thougli    fewer — much    fewer — in  number, 
more  severe  and  prolonged  than  strikes  of  the  unorganised  or  ill- 
frganised.     They  are.  in  short,  not  guerilla  skirmiehes,  but  decisive 
►ttles.      As  such,  they  are  prefaced  by  diplomatic  dealings — repre- 
itations,  discussions,  conferences  ;  and  these  give  to  both  sides  time 
^r  reflection  and  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  better  understanding, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an   actual  strike  is  averted  by  these  pre- 
liminaries.    On  the   whole,  Union  strikes  are  undertaken  after  the 
Mpat  has  been  counted,  reasons  weighed,  and  preparations  made.     No 
H>nbt,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  have  been  injudicious  Union  strikes 
^pt  to  say  that,  is  only  to  say  that  Trade  Unions,  like  other  human 
^iBtitntions  from  the  House  of  Ijords  downwards,  are  not  infallible. 
The  question  remains  whether,  in  trying  to  attain  their  ends,  the 
Trade  Unions  have   brought  about   other  disadvantages,  and  if  so, 
whether  these  new  evils  are  less  or  greater  than  the  old. 

As  regards  the  Trade   Unionist,  what  harm  does  the  Trade  Union 
do  him  ?     It  sometimes,  no  doubt,  keeps  him  out  of  work,  when  he 

kight  have  work  on  non-Union  conditions.  In  return,  however,  it 
ves  him  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  that  lower  wage,  and  his  chance  of 
sharing  the  advantage  of  a  higher  wage  all  round.  There  are  un- 
deniably cases  in  which  the  total  defeat  of  a  Union  has  meant  ruin 
to  many  of  its  members.  I  will  not  quote  instances  ;  they  are  not 
many,  but  they  are  still  too  bitterly  remembered  to  be  good  to  think 

P  speak  of.  In  comparison  with  the  general  improvement  in  the 
ndition  of  Trade  Union  workers,  however,  the  losses  are  proportion- 
ely  very  small. 
As  regards  the  workers  outside  the  Union,  what  iujury,  if  any, 
do  Trade  Unions  do  ?  They  do,  I  have  no  doubt  at  alf^  make  the 
battlo  of  life  harder  for  the  incompetent  and  the  shiftless.  They  tend 
to  make  a  clear  boundary  line,  on  the  one  side  of  which  is  the  well 
paid  man  in  work,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  absolutely  unpaid  man 
out  of  work.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  a  hardship  for  the  one  incom- 
petent and  feckless  individual,  but  is  it  an  injury  to  the  community  ? 
Is  it  not  very  much  to  be  desired  that  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
— a  real  problem,  though  a  problem  involving,  I  believe,  a  far 
smaller  number  of  persons  than  it  now  appears  to  involve — should  be 
lefk  uncomplicated  by  the  presence  of  the  vast  class  of  half- employed 
and  half- paid  persons  who,  in  effect,  subsist  partly  on  the  labour  of 
le  one  else,  and  help  to  drag  that  some  one  else  down  to  their  own 
rel  ?  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  doubted,  that  there  exists  among  ua  a 
Uss  of  persons  who  cannot,  in  our  present  commercial  system,  be 
Dployed  with  profit  to  themselves  and  others.  For  these  the  Trade 
ttion  has  no  help.  Their  own  work  will  not  keep  tliem  ;  our 
rilieation  forbids  us  to  leave  them  avowedly  to  starve.  In  the  long 
Sn  the  nation  has  to  keep  them  ;  and  the  sooner  the  nation  faces 
?0L.  LXU.  2   O 
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the  problem  and  sets  to  work  to  keep  them  systematically,  hnmanely, 
and  cheaply  the  better  for  ns  all. 

Finally,  as  to  the  great  indictment  of  all ;  have  Trade  Unions  done 
harm  to  the  country  by  driving  away  trade  ?  The  question  is  difficult 
to  answer,  because  every  particular  instance  has  different  factors  and 
requires  to  be  examined  separately,  and  to  do  this  exhaustively 
would  demand  a  volume.  That  the  action  of  Trade  Unions  shortens 
the  agony  of  any  inevitably  declining  tr^de,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I 
think  it  more  than  likely  that  there  are  certain  trades  in  which  more 
work  would  be  done  in  England  if  there  were  no  Trade  Unions.  But 
then  such  work  would  be  done  at  a  lower  wage-rate ;  and  low  wages, 
no  less  than  diminished  employment,  mean  low  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  workpeople,  who  form  the  largest  class  of  purchasers ; 
and  low  purchasing  power  means  diminution  of  trade  in  one  direction 
or  another. 

What  amount  of  national  wealth  this  country  might  have  secured 
if  Trade  Unions  had  never  existed  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  we  do 
know  that,  with  things  as  they  are,  the  average  national  income — the 
amount  per  head — goes  on  increasing.     We  know  that  on  the  whole 
our  Trade  Unions  have  got  for  their  members  shorter  hours  and  better 
pay  than  belong  to  any  other  working-class  in  Europe ;  we  also  know 
that  this  country,  in  which  the   Unions  are  strongest,  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  Europe.     These  facts  prove  that  the  action  of  Trade 
Unions  does  not  prevent  a  high  and  increasing  degree  of  natfonal 
wealth ;  they  do  not,  of  course,  prove  that  the  Unions  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  prosperity,  but  they  go  far  to  suggest  that  their  existence 
has  at  least  been  one  of  its  factors. 

Clementina  Black. 
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IF  my  host  were  to  offer  to  make  me  a  present  of  any  one  portion 
of  his  pleasure-grounds  that  I  might  select,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  a  request  for  his  Nut  Ayenu6.  It  is  over  a  hundred  yards  long, 
and  between  the  two  rows  of  trees  runs  a  broad  turf  walk.  Twenty 
autumns  have  come  and  gone  since  that  turf  was  laid  and  those  nuts 
were  planted,  and  to-day  the  path  is  of  wondrous  pile  and  texture, 
and  the  trees,  each  of  them  beautifully  symmetricsd  and  of  even 
size,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  twenty  in  depth,  form  a  hedge  so 
luxuriously  soft  in  contour,  so  beautifully  thick  and  cool,  that  merely 
to  look  down  the  green  aisle  is  reposeful  to  eye  and  brain.  A  broad 
rustic  seat,  comfortably  low  and  overshadowed  by  laurels,  stretches 
across  the  path  at  either  end,  and  halfway  down  on  one  side  is 
another  seat  cunningly  set  back  between  two  of  the  trees,  and  so 
overshadowed  and  curtained  in  with  leafy  boughs  that  from  no  point 
of  the  orchard  can  you  be  seen  as  you  sit  there.  The  rabbits,  the 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  only  find  you  out  when  they  come  suddenly 
plump  upon  you,  and  as  often  as  not  do  not  find  you  out  even  then, 
but  pursue  their  ways  of  pleasure  or  business,  exquisitely  innocent  of 
being  overlooked.  Travelling  along  the  line,  the  families  of  tits, 
reconnoitring  the  boughs  so  fruitful  of  insect  life,  come  scrambling 
fmd  in  full  talk  into  the  trees  above  your  head,  and,  without  hesitating 
in  their  quest  or  abating  their  conversation,  pass  on,  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  you  have  overheard  them  and  have  had  them  one  and  all 
within  easy  arm's  length.  The  bullfinch,  shyest  of  birds,  betrays  his 
inmost  self  to  you  as  you  sit  there.  I  have  even  known  the  high- 
wayman jay  to  come  and  take  up  his  wicked  ambush  in  the  very  Mp 
before  me ;  and  it  was  thoroughly  satisfying  to  hear  the  chuckle"  of 
horror  with  which  the  would-be  assassin  fiung  himself  out  of  the  tree 
«s  soon  as  he  discovered  that  a  detective  had  his  eye  on  him. 
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Here   comes  a  squirrel   alonj^  the  path,  on   business  benf. 
Strangely  all  its  beauty  of  form  disappears  when  the  creature   18  oo 
the  groDiid.     Like  the  swan,  it  has  its  proper  element,  in  which  alone 
it  looka  beautiful.    Running  along  the  tnrf,  it  looks  like  a  bashy-taile 
rat ;  its  skipping  is  scarcely  gracefal  :  aod  when  it  goes  sniffing  roaud 
the  roots  of  the  trees — for  insects,   be  it  noted,  as  well  as  nuts — it 
a  very  comraonplace  little  beast.     But  attract  its  attention,  arouse  iti 
suspicion  by  a  low  whistle,  and  how   suddenly  it   becomes  beaatifal ! 
It  sits  erect,   its  tail  is  tlung   np  interrogatively  along  its  back,  its 
ears  are  cooked,  its   little  fore-paws,  in  the  most  delightful  attifade  ' 
surprised  attention,  are  held  up,  the  tips  of  the  *'  fingers"  just  touch-' 
ing  each  other  across  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its  breast.      Was  ever, 
anything  more  bewitching  than  its  expression  of  anno^vance  ?     Nc 
because   it   can    see  you,    but  because  it  cannot.      It  chirrups  witbl 
irritation,  and  the  tail  flicks  out  a  question  at  every  chirrup.      It  lookdf 
all  round  to  discover  whence  your  whistle  came,  drops  on  all  fonif^j 
runs  a  foot  and  sits  up  again,  runs  another  foot  and  again  sits  up, 
chirruping    "  in     anger    insiguificanlly     fierce,'*    and     flicking    its , 
tail  every  time  it  sits  up,    till    on    a    sudden    it    catches   sight 
your   foot.      Kun    away  ?     Not    a    bit    of  it.     It  proceeds   to  scold  ] 
you ;    draws  itself   np    to    its  full  height,   and  Avith   its   short   fore-  i 
paws  before  it  looka  like  a  miniature  kangaroo.     And  then,  taking 
alarm  all  at  once  from  your  uncanny  silence  rather  than  from  your 
presence,  it  leaps  into  the  nut-tree  opposite,   springs  from   bough  to 
bough,  and,  fairly  facing  yon,  tells  you  at  the  top  of  its  voice  what  il 
thinks  of  you  and  your  mean  habit  of  hiding  under  a  tree  and  coming 
frightening   squirrels   by  low  whistlings,  and  it   emphasises  all  tb^ 
hardest  words  it  uses  by  stamping  with  its  feet  and   flirting  its  tail  , 
about  in  a  delirious  tirade  of  flourishes.      It  is  evident  yon  are  "  dc**! 
gentleman."*     And  there  it  will  sit,  giving  you  the  same  bit  of  its 
mind  over  and  over  again  almost  as  long  as  you  have  the  patience  \ 
remain   and   submit  to  ita  aspersions.     But   suddenly,   in    the  very 
middle  of  an  adjective,  it  stops  short,  lies  down  flat  across  the  bough, 
and,  with  the  funniest  caution  imaginable,  looks  down  at  the  gToandj 
beneath.      While  you  have  been  watching  the  squirrel  up  the  tree  J 
another,  its  mate,  has  come  along  the  turf  path,  and  is  now  sitting  nji 
on  its  hind  legs  under  the  tree,  closely  watching  yon.     The  scoldij 
of   the   one  above  aud   the  direction  of  its  gestures   told   the  other 
where  you  were,  and   there,  within   a  yard  of  your  feet,  it  sits  look— ^ 
ing  at  you  with  its  bright  eyes,  and  asking  you  how  you  like  what 
being  said  of  you.      But  now   that  there  are  two  together  they  i 
tire  of  you.     They  have  found  out  all  about  you,  and  are  not 
to  waste  any  more  time  over  you.     At  any  rate»  you  seem  harmlfs- . 
and  so  they  commence  to  romp.      And  such  romps !      Vou  get  tdmof* 
dizzy  watching  them  as  they  flash  round  and  round  the  tr.e  an3  ( 
and  down  the  boughs.     Surely  no  other  creatare  Hvi"* 
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ity,  such  amazing  powers  of  evolution,  whirligig,  and  fandango, 
( confined  a  space.     And  then   Uiey  are  off — splash,  splash,  into 
1768  of  the  next  tree — and  so  awaj. 
There  have  been  harsh  things  said  of  S(|airrels,  and  I  am  afraid  ifc  is 
beyond  dispute  that  they  will  kill  little  birds.    They  have  been  seen  to 
do  BO.     It  haa  also  been  said  that  they  will  eat  bird's  eggs,  bnt  of  this 
there  is  not  at  present  any  recorded  eye-witness,  and  I  prefer  to  hold 
the  little  forester  excused.    And  for  this  reason,  that  my  friends  have 
^n  aviary,  a  beautiful  piece  of  wircd-in  shrubbery,  in  which  squirrels 
Hbd  birds'  live   and  breed.     Greenfinches,  hedge-sparrows,   canaries, 
Bad  bullfinches  have  all  hatched  V^rooda  this  season,  which  could  never 
ftave  happened  had  the  squirrels  been  egg-eaters.     Moreover,  to  test 
the  squirrels,  two  thrushes'  nests,  filled  to  the  brim  with  house-sparrows' 
eggs,  were  temptingly  displayed  near  their  ''  draw,"  for  their  special 
^ielectatioa.      Into  one  of  these  a  squirrel,  no  doubt  in  the  course  of 
^p frolic,  had  incontinently  and  promiscuously  jumped,  with  disastrous 
results  to  many  of  the  egg^^  and  evidently  such  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  itself  that   the  other  nest  was   never   disturbed.     From 
which   it   is  '*  accurately  well "  evident  that  those  squirrels   did  not 
make   omelettes — except   by   accident.      But  they  are  great   iosecb- 
hanters,  and  this  is  why  you  see   them   creeping  along  the  branches, 
making  such  microscopic  search  of  the  bark,  and  why  tbey  are  so  fond 
of  wandering  about  over  tnrf,  peering  so  closely  into  the  grass. 

Ilere,  of  course,  they  also  find  grass-seed  and  other  minute  food.  It 
ijs  very  pretty  to  see  them  eating  millet,  for  instance,  and  they  pick 
ap  the  tiny  specks  of  grain  with  both  paws  at  once,  and  crack  each 
eeed  and  drop  the  husks.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  do  this  is 
delightful  to  watch,  for  nothing  can  be  funnier  than  the  spectacle  of 
half-a-dozen  squirrels  round  a  little  patch  of  millet  or  rape,  bobbing 
up  and  down  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  bobs  a  minute.  You  would 
think  they  would  prefer  to   eat  off  the  ground,  and  save  themselves 

Ke  trouble  of  sitting  up  every  time,  just  for  the  sake  of   an  infinit- 
imal  morsel.     But  not  a  bit  of  it.      Up  they  sit,  up  go  their  tails, 
«ip  go  their  paws^rack  ! — and  down  they  go,  down  go  the  tails,  and 
down  go  the  paws.      And  as    each   squirrel  is   manoeuvriog  inde- 
pendently, the  sight  of  so  many  little  bodies  bobbing  up  and  down, 
like  the  hammers  in  the  back  of  a  piano,  and  the  perpetual  flouri&hing 
-and  whisking  of  tails,  is  ludicrous  exceedingly.     Few  animals  are  so 
fearless  of  man  as  the  squirrel.      I  have  known  them,  caught  one  day 
and  left  unfed  the  next,  absolutely  dispute  with  me  the  possession  of 
a  plat^  of  nuts.     I  would  spread  these  out  on  the  swinging  feeding- 
^toay,  and  rattle  them  together  with  my  hands.     The  squirrels  would 
Hjl  once  come  down  to  the  challenge,  and   sitting  on  the  tray,  make 
Auch  ferocious  charges,  grunting  as  they  did  so,  at  my  hands,  that  it 
was  impossible  at   first  to  resist  the  impulse   to  snatch   one's   hand 
Away.     But  these  charges,  like  all  their  other  expressions  of  anger^ 
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were  "  make-believe,"  the  real  object  being  simply  to  snatch  up  »  nnt 
and   make  ofif  with  it.     That  they   relied   upon   the   extraoTdinwy 
suddenness  of  their  charge  and  snort  to  disconcert  the  enemy,  and 
thus  let  them  get  off  with   a  nut,  was  indisputable,  for  afterwania» 
when  I  used  to  keep  my  hand  where  it  was,  they  never  touched  it, 
but  would  simply  daah  forward,  pick  up  a  nut,  and  be  off  with  it  like 
lightning.     The  nut  eaten,  they  would  at  once  come  down  for  another. 
And  what  a  very  short  time  it  took  them  to  eat  one  !      In  a  coaple  o! 
pnlls,  with  the  big  end  of  the  nut  towards  them,  they  unhusk  it,  and , 
then,  turning    it  small   end    upwards,  adze  a  little  hole  in  the  8heli,| 
jost  sufficient  to  give   their   front  teeth  a  firm   hold,  and  then,  by  a 
sudden  backward  jerk  of  the  head,  they  wrench  off,  or  prise  up,  enough- 
of  the  shell  in  one  piece,  for  the   kernel   to   come  out  whole  througl 
the  opening.     Sometimes  the  hole  is  not  large  enough,  and  they  the 
wrench  off  another  piece.     The  kernel  once  out,  they  nibble  throng 
it,  rejecting  the  inner  skin,  with  amazing  speed. 

Of  traps  they  have  absolutely  no  fear.  1  have  caught  the  same  gquir 
seven  times  during  the  afternoon  of  one  day  and  the  morning  of 
next.     It  had  once  been  a  prisoner  in  the  aviary,  but  the  rats  got 
and  by  the  hole  through  which  the  rats  got  in  the  squirrel  got  out.     . 
it  went  no  further  than  a  fir-tree  that  grew  outside  the  aviary,  we  set  fc^ 
trap  for  it — a  wine  case  with  the  lid  made  heavy  by  a  brick  attached, 
and  a  figure-of-four  arrangement  to  which  a  bunch  of  nuts  waa  i 
Down  came  Squg  at  once,  gave  a  tug  at  the  nut,  and  down  cam€ 
lid.     Our  prisoner  was   at  once   let  go  into  the  aviary,  and  znadl^l 
straight  for  the  rat-hole  (of  which  we,  of  course,  then  knew  nothing)^ 
and  got  out.     The  trap  being  re-set,  we  departed,  well  satisfied  witi 
our  success,  when  the  bang  of  the  descending  lid  again  attracted 
Again  the  squirrel.     "  Why  it's  Squg  !  ^'  we  eaid,  recognising  our  oldl 
friend  and  very  recent  captive.     He  w^as  again  put  into  the  aviary.^ 
But  why  repeat  the  occurrence  ?     Five  times  we  canght  him,  and 
many  times  he  escaped,  but  how  or  where  we  were  utterly  at  a  Io» 
to  guess.     All  hands  examined  the  aviary,  and  declared  it  perfwAlyj 
safe.     Again,  for  the  sixth  time,  we  caught  Squg,  and  this  time  his 
exit  was  discovered,  most  cleverly  concealed   behind  a  laurel  fituiop. 
So  we  filled  up  the  hole,  and  once  more  reset  the  trap.     Ouoe  agais, 
and  once  too  often,  Squg  returned,  and  it  was  worth  all  our  trouUo 
to  watch  hia  fury,  his  ungovernable  fury,  at  finding  the  comedy  •<► 
unexpectedly  a  tragedy.     He  had  gone  too  far,  and  was  a  pnsooer..j 
It  took  him  two  days — until,  indeed,  we  canght  his  mate,  and  tbef^| 
began  building  a  "  draw  *' — for  his  ill-temper  to  subside.  ■ 

It  was  not  hunger  that  impelled  him  thus  repeatedly  to  imperil  hi* 
freedom,  for,  besides  baiting  the  trap,  we  always  pat  one  or  two  Birtl 
outside.  These  he  would  pick  up,  and,  scampering  acroes  the  turf  to 
a  shrubbery  border,  would  at  once  bury — not  all  in  one  pUc«,  but, 
after  the  most  haphazard,  promiscuous  fashion,  in  apparently  the  firti 
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soft  ground  he  came  to.     The  disregard  of  getting  caught  was  there- 
fore under  no  compulsion  of  hunger.     And  this  reminds  me  of  another 
^tarap  incident  quite  aa  curious,  where  I  caught,  as  I  thought,  eighteen 
^t  great  tits  "  during  a  spell  of  very  severe  weather  last  winter.     They 
went  into  a  little  decoy  trap,  after  the  fat  which  I  had  put  in,  as  fast 
I  could  set   it.      All    the  birds  were   released    in  the  aviary  at 
Dce,  but  none  could  be  seen  in  it,  and  at  last,  after  an  afternoons 
Kcitement,  the  repeated  capture  of  Squg  was  recalled  to  mind,  and  we 
C>w  found  that  the  tits,  or  tit,  as  soon  as  they  were  let  go  in  the 
riary,  got  through  the  three-quarter  inch  mesh  of  the  netting  and 
fetumed  to  the  trap  for  one  more  peck  at  the  life-saving  fat.     Poor 
Ittle  birds  !     All  the  rest  of  that  hard  spell  there  were  lumps  of  fat 
hung  on  the  yew-tree  and  tied  on  the  stakes  for  them,  without  any 
Hfcerthought  of  capture. 

^m  Bat  here  comes  another  visitor  in  red  fur — a  dormouse.  Never 
was  such  a  philosopher  as  he.  If  he  sees  you  wish  to  catch  him,  he 
Bfill  do  his  best  to  run  away.  But  if  you  catch  him,  he  will  nestle 
Bpsigiiedly  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  when  you  go  to  feed  him  he 
^■ill  nibble  at  your  fingers,  trying  to  get  the  grain  of  wheat  which  you 
^■bld  between  them.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him  except,  bad  weather, 
^Bid  when  skies  are  inclement  he  calmly  retires  into  his  dormitoiy,  and 
oarling  his  tail  over  his  nose,  between  his  ears  and  down  his  back,  falls 

Kanquilly  asleep.     To  find  him  at  this  time  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
e.     I  like  to  take  him  out  of  the  middle  of  his  cosy  ball  and  let  him 
wake   up  in   my  hand.      He  wakes   so   delicately.      iSleep  goes  and 
consciousness  returns  with  snch  subtlety.      The  large  black  eyes  open, 
the  tiny  pink  fingers  unclose,  a  ripple  of  life  seems  to  pass  along  the 
^ft  fur,  and  lo  !  the  dormouse  is  awake.     A  morsel  of  nut  held  out 
a  pin  arouses  its  appetite,  and  it  begins  to  nibble.     But  it  is  very 
owsy,   and   before  the   morsel    is  finished   the   wee  thing's  vitality 
laally  fades  away,  and  once  more,  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  lies 
round  lifeless  ball  of  fluff. 
When   kept   as  pets,  having  only  a  little  cage  to  move  in,  they 

Iiem  to  be  mice,  and  nothing  more.     As  a  matter  of  fact^  it  is  quite 
question  whether  the  dormouse  is  not  as  much  squirrel  as  mouse.  It 
imbs  with  the  greatest  ease ;  is  a  gymnast,  hanging  head  downwards 
to  eat  what  it  cannot  reach  any  other  way  ;  as  a  rule  it  sits  upright, 
Hsing  its  forepaws  like  hands ;    has  a  bushy  tail ;    goes  to  sleep  all 
^Knter,  if  the  weather  be  severe.     In  all  these  points  it  is  more  like  a 
^ftnirrel  than  a  mouse,  while  its  teeth  and  the  manner  of  growth  of 
Hfe  hair  differ  from  those  of  other  mice.     But  we  call  it  a  mouse,  and 
It  really  does  not  matter  very  seriously,  either  to  it  or  to  us,  what  we 
call  it.      Some  people  think  it  is  a  night-thing ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.     It  is  "  crepuscular,"  perhaps — a  creature  of  the  twilight ;  but  it 
is  also  a  creature  of  the  noonday.     Not  that  it  ever  goes  out  into  the 
Bun.     I  have  never  seen  it  do  so  myself.     But  here,  in  the  beautiful 
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sea-water  twilight  of  the  nut  trees,  the  loveliest  soft  shade  c 
imaginable,  the  large-eyed  dormouse  is  perfectly  happy. 

Watch  him  on  the  boughs.     With  what  wondering  eyes  it  iwemft 
to  look  about  it,  and  then,  on  a  sadden,  as  if  familiar  with  every  twig,.j 
it  swings  itself  along,  now  above  the  branch,  now  below  it,  its  tEil,j 
like  Blondin's  balance-pole,  jerking  this  way  and  that.     With  vrl 
a  dainty  agility  it  leaps  from  a  bough !  with  what  expert  precision  itt 
keeps  its  hold  on  the  next !     Many  of  its  gestures  are  curiously  lik*"' 
the  squirrel's.    It  lies  along  a  twig  and  peers  over  it  at  something  on 
the  ground.    It  is  only  a  robin.    Satisfied,  it  sits  up  again  and  washei 
its  face,  passes  its  tail  carefully  through  its  paws,  scratches  itself  hertij 
and  there.     Evidently  it  has  all  its  day  before  it,  and  is  certain  i 
its  dinner    by-and-by.      So,   perfectly  careless,    perfectly  happy, 
loiters  along  from  the  tree  in  front  of  you  to  the  next  one,  and 
gone  out  of  sight, 

Its  nest,  for  it  has  one  all  the  year  round,  is  in  the  very  middle 
that  great  clump  of  pampas  grass,  a  lovely  ball  of  the  shredded  fibr 
which  that  beautiful  plant  throws  oti'  from  its  leaves — so  elastic  thu 
ypu  can  sqneeze  it  up  in  the  hand  and  it  opens  out  again.      There 
no  hole  in  it,  for  the  dormouse  gets  in  anywhere,  and  the  wall  clc 
on  it  as  it  passes.      No  leaf  or  grass  blade  is  needed  to  protect  the 
tiny  inmate  from  harsh  winds,  for  the  pampas  grass  itself  is  sufficient^ 
shield  from  any  storm.      So  all  that  the  dormouse  has  to   think  about" 
is  to  make  its  nest  cosy,  and  cosy  it  is,  with  its  inch-thick  wall  of 
silken   threads.      Down  below,  stuffed    in  between  the   stems  of  th« 
grass,  are  grains  of   maize,  carried  off  from  where  the  pheasants  are 
fed  in  the  spinney;  but  whether  stored  up  for  winter  or  not.  I  can- 
not say.     I  know  that,  in  captivity,  the  dormouse,  when  winter  com 
shows  no  desire  to  hoard  up  food,  which  1  think  it  would  do  if 
instinct  were   natural.     The   squirrel  always  will,  and   so,   I   think, 
would  the  dormouse,  if,  when  it  was  at  liberty,  it  made  provision  for 
the  winter. 

Tap  !  tap  !    Something  in  the  tree  overhead.    Tap  !  tap  !    What  is 
it?     Only  a  '•  great  tit  "  tapping  the  boughs,  as  the  woodpecker  does, 
in  search  of  insects,  which  it  thus  alarms.     Bat  if  you  will  listen 
you  will  hear  another  wood-tapper.     That  is  the  nut-hatch.      His 
a  far   more   business-like  tap.     The  tit   is   an   amateur,  the  other 
professional :   the  former  taps    irregularly   and   hurriedly,   the    UU*f 
with  a  more  measured  stroke,  as  if  each  were  intended  to  tell,  and  tb* 
bird  did  not  mean  to  waste  its  strength  in  unnecessary  effort.     The 
nuts  are  almost  too  young  for  it  yet.      When  they  are  soft  its  beak 
pierces  without  cracking  the  shell.     Besides,  the  nnt-batch  CMuid 
pick  nuts  off  the  trees.     It  has  to  find  them  fallen,  and  even  tita 
the  long  basks  of  the  filbert  vex  and  balHe  it.     It  do^ea't  (Jik©  tke  ^ 
squirrel)  understand  how  to  rip  off  the  green  covering,  or,  ItketJifH 
dormouse,  bow  to  nibble  through  it.     But  when  he  tlnda  a  not  tbi  ^ 
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has  slid  oat  of  its  husk  the  nut-hatch  knows  exactly  what  to  do  with 

it.      As  a  role,  it  fliea  with  it,  holding  the  nut  in  its  beak,  to  a  tree 

I      or  wall,   in   which  it   knows   of,   or  may  find,    a   convenient  crevice. 

^^■"ixinj^  the  nnt  in  this,  it  sets  to   work  by  repeated  blows,  delivered 

^Brith   the  greatest  accuracy  on   the  same  spot,  to  split  it.     I  have 

^Pptcked  up  the  two  shells  and  found  that  the  nut-hatch  had  left  no 

I      marks  of  misses  on  the  nut.     Every  stroke  had  fallen  on  exactly  the 

sarae  pin-point  of  space.     But  it  does  not  always  put  the  nut  in  a 

crack,  for  I  have  seen  it  stand  with  both  feet  on  the  nut — as  the 

marsh-tit  will  do  with  maize — and  peck  it   on  "  the  seam."     Picking 

up  the  shells  afterwards,  I  found  the  bird  had  not  made  at  all  a  neat 

^job  of  it,  the  foothold  probably  being  insecure  and  the  nut  shifting 

^■is  place,  thus  putting  the  little  hammerer  off  its  stroke. 

^B     In  front  of  me  as  Iwrite  I  have  a  tray  full  of  shells  that  have  been 

^prifled  by  the  nut-crackers  of  the  Avenue.   Those  with  the  large  irregular 

I      rent,  and  some  with  the  whole  side  ripped  otf  with  jagged  edges,  are  the 

squirrel's  work ;  these  with  the  round  oval    holes,  always   near  the 

big  end  of  the  shell,  have  been  plundered  by  mice.      But  it  is  curious 

to  note  how  often  the  same  shell  hag  another  hole,  much  smaller  and 

perfectly  round,  on  the  other  side,  and  nearer  the  small  end.      Why 

waa  this  ?     Did  the  mouse  get  all  it  could  reach  out  through  the  big 

hole  at  the  big  end,  and  then — like  Isaac  Newton  with  the  large  door 

L^br  the  cat  and  little  one  for  the   kitten — take  the  trouble  to  nibble  a 

^B>^^^®  ^ol^  i°  the  very  hardest  part  of  the  nut-shell  to  get  at  the  rest 

of  the  nut  ?     The  squirrel  would  have  turned  the  not  upside  down 

and  let  the  kernel  drop  out.      I  wonder  the  mice  have  not  given  up 

mating  nuts  long  ago.      The   labour  they  expend  is  enormous.      Bat 

they  do  not  care  for  trouble  apparently.      Note  these  walnuts.     Each 

has  two  little  round  holes,  one  on  each   shell,  nearest  the  sharp-point 

«nd  of  the  nut,  and  it  is   easy  to  see  what  happened.     The  mouse 

nibbled  one  hole,  ate  what  it  could  reach — very  little  indeed — and  then 

found  that,  for  some  reason  or  another,  the  walnut  was  fastened  inside 

to  the  shell.      So  then  it  tried  the  other  side  with  exactly  the  same 

isnlt,  and  then  it  left  the  nut  in  disgust.     But  this  did  not  prevent 

attacking  the  next  walnut   in   precisely  the   same  way,  with  pre- 

iely  the  same  barren   results  ;   and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 

>xt.     The  partitions  inside  the  nut  prevented  the  mouse  getting  at 

e  kernel,  but  it  did  not   desist  from  trying.     On  the  other  hand, 

ibeolotely  useless  work  is  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  done  by  the  mice. 

I  never  found  an  empty  nut  or  a  bad  one  that  they  had   attempted. 

The  squirrel,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  care  how  "high  "  his  nuts 

I     are.      But  when  we  think  that  the  squirrel  relishes  young  fir-cones, 

^^rith  turpentine  oozing  out  at  every  pore,  we  can  appreciate  the  dura 

^^lia  with  which  Nature  has  blessed  the  merry  little  forester. 

How  is  it  that  October  came  to  be  called  **  the  month  of  nuts"? 
that  its  symbol  wa^  a  nutting  crook,  and  its  totem  a  squirrel  ?     Nuts, 
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taking  ODe  county  with  another,  are  at  their  best  in  the  last  week 
August  and  the  first  three  of  September ;  are  then  at  their  nattiest- 
pleasant  to  the  teeth,  and  milky.     Early  in  September  the  edges  of 
the  green  husks  take  autnuin  tints,  and  the  shells  begin   to  mellow 
into  warm  shades  of  colour,  and  by  the   end  of  the  month    they  are 
**  nut  brown."     The  juice  has  gone  out  of  the  hoaks,  which   are  nowr 
dry  and  crackle,  and  the  nuts  sit  so  lightly  within   that  the  squirrel, 
moving,  shakes  them  out  on  to  the  ground,  and  even  the  velvet  toach 
of  the  dormouse's  tiny  paws  makes  them   slide   from   their  covering.^ 
Great,  then,  the  joy  of  the  field-vole,  the  burly  little  farmer-mousejH 
who  finds  them  on  the  ground,  ready  to  his  hand  as  it  were,  so  that" 
he  may  trundle  them  down  into  his  hole  at  the  root  of  the   hazel,  or 
carry  them  off  to  the  bank  where  he  has  his  winter  home.      Not  thai 
he  cannot  climb  where  he  has   a   mind  to,  for  often,  when   you  arti' 
bii'ds'-nesticg,  you  may  see  the  pretty  little  beast — sad  that  he  shoul 
be  80  destructive — slipping  along  the  hedge,  just  as  the  hedge-sparro 
does,  or,  when  you  are  in  the  garden,  running  up  and  down  the  ladderi' 
of  the  espaliers,  or  scaling  the  wall-fruit  trees.  A  nimble  little  pereoo, 
but  preferring  all  the  same  his  ways  along  the  ground,  and  his  note 
and  berries  shaken  down  for  him  by  squirrel  and  lilackbird,  rather  than 
have  the  trouble  to  go  up  and  fetch  them  for  himself.     So  it  is  that 
in  October  he  finds  them,  the  shells  glossy  brown,  the  kernels  h 
and  in  proper  condition  for  storage. 

But  nuts  are  not  at  their  best  when  they  are  ripe.     They  have  li 
nearly  all  their  true  nut  flavour  of  earlier  weeks,  and  are   grannl 
between  the  teeth.     They  need  wine   to   moisten   them.      Not  so  ia 
August  and  the  first  weeks  of  September.     The  filbert  and  the  col 
nut  and  the  hazel  are  all  alike  in  their  prime.     In  the  market  thi 
then  command  their  highest  prices.     On  tables  in  country  houses  they' 
hold  a  place  of  honour,      By-and-by  they  are   relegated  to   the  lowerj 
levels  of  esteem.     The  walnut,  then  juicy,  supersedes  them,  and  tb» 
first  invasion  of  foreign  nuts  displaces  them.    By  Christmas  the  home- 
grown nuts  have  gone  from  the  dessert  altogether.     The  children  can 
have  what  are  left  in  the  apple-room  for  the  asking.     But  do  yoo 
know  the  secret  of  keeping  fresh  filberts  always  with  yon,  and  having 
them  almost  equally  good  all  the  year  round  ?     The   plan    is  siinpl'' 
enough.      Pick  your  nuts  before  October  over-ripens  them   and  whil^ 
they  are  still  clinging  in  their  husks,  put  them  into  tin  boxes,  boclu 
and  all,  and  bury  your  boxes  a  foot  underground.      As  you  want  thani» 
dig  them  up,  and  yon  will  find  your  nuts  as  sweet  and  juicy  and 
nutty   nest   September   as   they  were   when  you    packed   then)  the 
September  before.      By  this   means  you  may  exorcise   the  deiuoo  ef 
shrivelled  Barcelona  and  musty  Brazil ;  and  when  wolnulB  iafl  ' 
you  shall  always  have  new  nuts  with  your  old  wine. 

PaiL 


EQUALITY. 


'*  rpiIAT   all   men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal"  has   been  pro- 

JL      claimed  again  and  again  in  French  and  American  "  declara- 

tions    of   rights."      Bentham    was    a    sworn-    foe    to    those    abstract 

I  declarations,  and    yet    Bentbam's    principles    in   ethics    and   politics 
l^sume  the  natural  equality  of  mankind.      In  his  *■*  moral  arithmetic  " 
m    is  taken  for  granted  that  '*  eveiy  one    is   to  count  for  one  and 
kobody  for  more  than  one."     John    Stuart  Mill  asserts  that,  though 
lor  certain  purposes  inequalities  have  to  be  recognised,  yet  the  pre- 
lomption  is  always  in  favour  of  equality.      If   we  turn  from   Utili- 
tarianism  to  the  ethics  of  Kant,  we   End   tb©   same    assumption    of 
equality.      Every  man,  simply  as  such,  is  to  be  considered  an  "  end- 
in-himself ; "    and  Kant  makes  the  principle  of  equal  freedom   the 
baela  of  his  jurisprudence.     All  those,  of  whatever  ethical  or  political 
ihool,  who  in  any  sense  accept  what  are  called   "  the  ideas  of  'SO  " 
accustomed  to  take   for  granted  the  theory  of   equality,  whatever 
rvations   or  qualifications  they  may  introduce  in  applying  it  in 
:tice. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  influence  on  modern  thinking  which 
I,  or  seems,  quite  adverse  to  equality — the  influence  of  theories  of 
•olation.      And  the   "  Auti-Jacobiu  "   feels    that    he    has    natural 
nee  behind  him,  when  he  says  *'  Men  are  neither  bom  free  nor 
iftl.      What  is  the  freedom  of  the  helpless  infant  ?     What  is  the 
uality  between  the  child  of  parents  of  the  highest  European  type 
id  the  child  of  the  Hottentot  ?  *'     Such  protests,  if  made  in  the 
it  century,  might  have  seemed  to  be  simply  the  product  of  aris- 
tocratic or  caste  prejudice.      People  believed  in  the  "noble  savage" 
— when  at  a  convenient  distance  from  contact  with  him.     But  now- 
4ayB  anthroiw  vn  scientific  study  of  history    supply 
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convincing  proof  of  the  very  great  inequalities  between  different 
races  j  and  tbe  biologist  points  out  that  the  progress  of  the  world  of 
organised  beings  depends  on  the  inequalities  among  them,  in  virta« 
of  which  the  fitter  for  survival  come  out  victorious  in  the  stroggle. 
Nay,  we  may  go  farther  back  than  biology  and  observe  that  in  the 
whole  physical  univerEe  inequalities — r.y.,  in  size,  in  level,  in  tem-j 
perature,  ai*e  a  necessary  condition  of  movement  and  life. 

Let  us  admit  all  this;  let  us  discard  the  do<jma  of  equality.     But  I 
let  U3  be  careful  to  bow  to  science  only,  and  not  to  any  interested  Of  J 
prejudiced   misapplication   of   scientific    truth.      Granted   that,   eveal 
within  any  particular  race,  there  are  immense  difl'erences  of  natural  1 
{i.f.,  inherited)  talent  and  capacity,  that  is  no  sufficient  reason  whyj 
the  degenerate  great-great-grandson  of  an  eminent  man  should  hav«l 
a  voice  in  legislation  superior  to  that  of  the  chosen  representative  ofl 
a  large  number  of  fairly  sane  and  sensible  persons.     Granted  that 
white  races  are,  on  the  whole,  much  higher  than  the  negro,  that  is 
sufficient  reason  why  the   negro  should    be  bought  and    sold   like  t\ 
horse  or  an  ox,  or  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  raiaiog 
himself  as    far  as  he   can  by  education  and  social   opportunitie 
Granted  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  industrial  competition  is 
proof  of  the  possession  of  ability  of  a  certain  special  kind,  that  is  OQ 
sufficient  reason  why  wealth  alone,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestl) 
acquired,  whether  acquired  or  idly  inherited,  should  constitute  a  cla 
to  social    and    political    pre-eminence.       Granted  that    the  aver 
woman,  through  the  demands  made  upon  her  by  nature  to  adapt  he 
to   the  physical   function   of   motherhood,  has  less   bodily    strength,! 
perhaps  also  less  intellectual  power  than  the  average  man,  that  is 
sufficient  reason  why  a  community  should  be  deprived  of  tbe  pal 
services  of  its  more  competent  women,  and  why  all  women  shoold 
deprived  of  the  education  that  comes  from  public  responsibility.     If 
we  are  not  entitled  to  apply  a  dogma  of  universal  equality  in  «■ 
abstract  way,  neither  must  we  allow  the  fact  of  natural  ineqaslitiM 
to  serve  as  an   apology  for   artificial  iaequalities  which  cannot  be 
defended  on  other  grounds,  and  which,  be  it  observed,  have  oCleD 
very  little  to  do  with  the  natural  inequalities  that  are  aoppoted 
justify  them. 

"  That  every  one  should  receive  according  to  his  merits  "  is  •  ] 
ciple  of  justice  very  generally  accepted ;  but,  save  withiii  ve«y 
limits,  is  it  of  much  practical  value?  That  shareboklerB  diodd 
receive  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  their  Abm  it 
equitable.  Here  the  principle  is  easily  applied  by  tbe  help  of  lik0 
rules  of  arithmetic.  But  a  shareholder  is  an  individiial  eoBfidotd 
only  in  one  particular  aspect,  and  for  one  parttcalar  parposci.  If  w 
extend  this  principle  of  justice  to  human  aflairs  generally,  bow  ore 
we  to  find  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  tbe  *'  merits  '*  of 
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&U  ?  How  are  we  to  get  a  quantitative  measure  by  which  to  ileter- 
ne  tbc  "  amounts  *'  they  are  to  receive  ?  How  are  we  to  decide 
tween  the  competing  claims  of  different  sorts  of  excellence?  Pro- 
rtion  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  "justice  of  the  goda/'  but  human 
Itice  has,  in  many  cases,  to  be  the  justice  of  mere  equality,  simply 
ause  of  the  difficulties  of  assigning  proportionate  inequalities 
irly.  That  is  to  say — we  adopt  equality,  not  as  the  ideally  best  or 
est  arrangement,  hvitfaute  dc  mieiu  ;  not  believing  that  every  man 
good  as  another — than  which  the  Irish  supplement,  "  Yes  ;  and 
Iter  too,"  is  not  more  absurd — but  because  any  system  of  inequali- 
Ses  we  adopt  is  likely  to  fall  so  far  short  of  ideal  justice  that  it  will 
provoke  indignation  and  discontent.  Disputes  are  often  settled  by 
Opting  lots. 

Equality,  therefore,  as  a  principle  is  itself  ultimately  dependent 
utilitarian  considerations  ;  it  is  a  rough-and-ready  device  for  escap- 
the  difficulty  of    judging  correctly,    and   the  discontent   which 
es  from  suspicion  of  unfair  judgments.     It  is  part  of  that  system 
compromise  which  has  to  be  adopted  in  the  regulation  of  human 
iaira.     Where  we  cannot  get  a  de6nite  and  easily  discoverable  line 
mark  of!  obvious  inequalities,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
assumption  of  equality,  which   we  know  to  be  inaccurate.      And 
inequality   has  often  to  be  accepted  on  similar  grounds  of  general 

K)edience.  Thus  many  young  persons  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
y  be  more  mature  in  thought  and  character  than  others  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
since  obviously  the  child  of  twelve  is  not  equally  capable  of  legal 
and  social  freedom  with  the  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five.  The  line 
must  be  a  definite  one  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  thus  it  will 
seem,  in  some  cases,  to  be  very  arbitrary  ;  but  this  is  a  less  evil  than 
either  the  hopeless  attempt  to  determine  maturity  in  every  single  case, 
or  the  cruel  folly  of  treating  children  as  if  equal  to  adults.  The 
subordination  and  discipline  of  the  child  is  a  necessary  preparation 
the  independence  of  after  years.  "  By  obedience  we  learn  to  rule." 
he  subordination  and  discipline  must,  however,  be  such  as  to  train  for 
iependence.    If  they  are  such  as  to  render  the  individual  utterly  and 

aanently  dependent  and  helpless,  they  are  clearly  mischievous. 
I  The  same  principle  of  compromise  must  apply  to  the  treatment  of 
ferior   races.     A    wise    distinction    is   established    among   British 
Jonies  between  those  in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  inferior 
ces — in  many  cases,  the  accursed  inheritance  from  the  slave-trade^- 
|(d  those  in  which  there  is  not ;  the  former  class  are  refused  respon- 
ble  government  lest  the  white  minority  should  practically  reintro- 
daca  slavery,  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  a  mischievous  form  of 
equality,  or  lest  the  black  majority,  having  no  traditions  of  free 
utions,  should  make  orderly  government  impossible.     But  with 
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regard  to  **  inferior  races,"  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  though  the 
mental  furniture  of  the  savage  seems  nearer  to  that  of  the  higher 
apes  than  to  that  of  civilised  man,  yet  the  brain  of  the  savage  ia 
nearer  to  that  of  the  civilised  man  than  to  that  of  the  highest  ape ; 
so  that  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilised  man  is  da« 
not  so  much  to  *'  nature  "  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  distinguia 
nature  from  what  results  from  human  effort),  as  to  human  institution 
If,  therefore,  we  assent  to  the  usual  plea  of  the  dominant  white  ca 
that  "  those  blacks  must  be  treated  like  children,"  we  do  eo  on 
express  understanding,  that  they  are  to  be  treated  like  children,  and 
not  like  cattle — i.e.,  that  they  are  to  be  trained  up  to  more  and  mon 
complete  independence. 

With  regard  to  equality,  as  with  regard  to  freedom,  people  are 
apt  to  fall  a  prey  to  abstraction,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  form  to  ueglt^ 
the  reality,  preferring  shadow  to  substance.     And  of  this  tendency  oaj 
the  part  of  social  reformers,  the  defenders  of  established  inequalitie 
are  ready  to  take  fall  advantage.     It  is  easy  to  point  out  how  absan 
and  cruel  would  be  a  formal  equality-before-the-law  of  children  and 
adults ;  how  dangerous  to  social   well-being  is  a  formal  equality 
political  privilege  of    newly  emancipated    slaves    and    their   ffrtnerl 
masters,  of  the  ignorant  and  those  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage  ofi 
their  ignorance.     When  it  ia  proposed  to  enact  a  very  salutary  factonr  f 
law  that  no  woman  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  within  a  njonth 
before  and  after  childbirth,  some  advocates  of  women's  *'  rights  "  ore 
ready  to  cry  out  against  the  gross  inequality  of  a  measure  affi-ctiig 
only  one  sex.     An   abstract  claim   of  equality  is   preferred  to  th^ 
interests  of  the  whole  race,  which  demand  that  children  shall  have 
Bome  chance  of  healthy  rearing.      It  is  a  pity  that  some  one  did  not 
propose  to  make  the  clause  applicable  to  men  also  ;   abstract  josti« 
would  be  satisfied  and  no  harm  done.     It  would  be  an  immense  gain 
if  all   such  questions   could   be  discussed   entirely  on   the   basis  erf 
utilitarian   considerations — i.e.,   considerations   aa    to  what  condoo 
most  to  general  eocial  well-being,  nothing  whatever  being  said  i 
"  abstract  justice  "  or  "natural  rights.'* 

It   has   been    objected   that  manhood    suffrage    or   adult  sofffi 
irrespective  of  sex,  is  no   more   reasonable   than  babyhood  8u£ 
doghood,  cathood,  rathood,  mousehood   suffrage ;  and  the  objection 
a  valid  one  against  those  who  base  the  claim  to  equal  rights  on  th 
mere  fact  of  sentience,  and  who,  in  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  our  brethre^ 
the  animalp,  are  fighting  the  cause  even  of  the  microbes  that  can 
diseases.      It  will  be  time  enough,  however,  for  the  practical  polit 
to  consider  the  question  of  animal-rights  when  the  babies,  the 
the  cats,  the  rats,  and  the   mice  form  themselves  into  societies  £■ 
political   agitation.     Th*^    fact    that    a   class   of  the  population 
capable  of  uniting,  and,  if  need  be,  of  rebelling,  is  a  good  utilitj 
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feason  why  timely  concessions  should  be  made;  bat  it  may  often  be 

K)pleaieDt8d  by  reasons  of  a  less  ignoble-looking  sort. 
Among  these  utilitanan   considerations    we  must  not    forget    to 
Jude  a  higher  plea  for  equality  than  has  yet  been  mentioned — the 
consideration  that  only  on  a  basis  of  equality  is  friendship  possible, 
^biends  must  treat  each  other  as  if  equal.      "  Between  nnequals  sweet 
^peqaal  love ; "  bat  th*?  love  is  only  equal  if  the  inequality  is  left  out 
of  sight.      Where   people  associate  on   terms   of  inequality,  there   is 
constraint,  suspicion,  cringing  deference,  contemptuous  indifference, 
^^istotle  says  that  in  a  democracy  there  is  most  friendship,  whereas 
the  despot  can  have  no  friends.      And  so  we  get  equality  as  part  of 
our  social   ideal — something  to   be  striven  for  in  order  to  increase 
yicial  well-being  by  increasing  the  opportunities  for  free  and  uncon- 
Mvained    human   intercourse.       The  truest    friendship,    indeed,    the 
^niest  comradeship  implies  not  merely  a  formal  equality,  not  merely 
the  social  possibilty  of  associating  with  others  as  if  they  were  equals, 
but  real   equality,  at   least   within   a  certain  degree — i.c^  a   general 
equality   ia   intellectual    training,    a   general   similarity   in   taste,    in 
manners,  in  ideals  of  life.      Equality  in  intellect,  in  natural  capacity, 
can  never   bo   obtained   by   institutions,  though  marked  deficiencies, 
^>dily,  moral  and   mental,  may   be   diminished   more  and  more   by 
^ftention    to   the   laws    of    heredity  and    to   the    responsibOities    of 
parentage.       Complete     equality    in    intellect — nay,    even    complete 
aimilarity  in  ideals  would  be  undesirable,  could  it  be  attained  ;  because 
Una  would  mean  that   progress  was  at  an  end.     And  that  progress 
should  be  at  an  end  before  perfection  was  reached  would  mean,  first, 
stagnation  and  then  decay. 

It  is    all-important  to  distinguish    between    useful  (by    which  I 
mean  socially  advantageous)  and  useless  inequalities.     That  a  com- 

Enity  should  have  in  it  some  persona  with  greater  gifts  of  mind, 
b  greater  artistic  powers,  with  greater  vigour  of  character  and  a 
her  sense  of  duty  than  others — that  it  should  have  its  sages,  its 
its,  its  heroes — is  a  necessary  condition  of  healthy  and  progressive 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  rank  and  wealth  represent  inequalities  whose 
nae  is  transitory.  In  certain  stages  of  development  they  are  the 
ary  conditions  of  any  leisure  and  culture  at  all.  But  gross 
ijualities  in  leisure  and  in  culture  are  not  salutary  inequalities  in 
long  run.  "  Spiritual "  inequalities — I  am  using  the  word 
**  spiritual  "  to  include  intellectual  and  artistic  and  moral — spiritual 
inequalities  are  advantageous,  material  inequalities  are  not,  because 
they  do  not  necessarily  ensure  spiritual  inequalities.  The  peer  and  the 
millionaire  may  be  intellectually  fitter  associates  of  their  parasites,  the 
gamekeeper,  the  horse-jockey  and  the  prizeBghter,  than  of  the  poets, 
tiats,  politicians  and  men  of  science,  to  whom  their  social  patronage 
I  nowadays  a  doubtful  benefit. 
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Real  ineqnalitLes  cannot  be  ignored.     The  democratic  enthusiast 
may  affect  to  find  the  companionship  of  the  uneducated  labourer 
more  pleasant  than  that  of  the  professional  man  whose  mind  nerer 
moves  out  of  a  narrow,  conventional  groove ;    and  the  intelligent 
artisan  is  undoubtedly  a  more  profitable  acquaintance  than  the  hlasi 
**  Society  "  idler.     But  still  we  cannot  get  over  a  real  gap  which 
social  habits  and  education  place  between  different  groups  of  human 
beings.     There  are  in  our  present  social  organisation  real,  and  not 
merely  imaginary,  castes  :  and  the  barriers  between  them  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  extension  to  all  of  the  opportunities  of  true  culture. 
We  cannot  do  much  good  by  feigning  to  ignore  the  effects  of  different 
training ;  we  can  do  the  greatest  good  by  endeavouring  to  place  the 
highest  existing  or  possible  culture  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  are  fife 
to  profit  by  it,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  monopoly  of  the  idlers.     K  the 
man  of  scientific  or  literary  attainments  or  the  experienced  politiciaD 
goes  and  becomes  a  farm  hand,  and  lives  as  such,  he  may  benefit  his 
own  muscles,  his  own  digestion,  and  possibly  his  own  soul ;  but  if  he 
help   to   secure  for  the  toiler  more  leisure  and  those    educational 
opportunities  which  make  it  possible  to  use  leisure  rightly,  he  will 
benefit  a  vast  number  of  human  beings  now  and  in  the  future.     It  ur 
a  less  picturesque  form  of  striving  after  the  ideal  of  equality ;  it  is 
far  more  useful. 

Every  diminution  of  social  inequality  means  a  diminution  of 
unhappiness  in  those  who  can  think  as  well  as  feel ;  for  to  them  it 
present  *'  all  happiness,"  as  George  Sand  said,  **  is  like  a  theft  in  this 
ill-regulated-  world  of  men,  where  you  cannot  enjoy  your  ease,  or  your 
liberty,  except  to  the  detriment  of  your  fellow  creatures." 

David  G.  Rttchib. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE. 


"  Of  indoor  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine — 
The  sea-coal  fires, '  the  earliest  of  the  year.' " 

Bykon. 


THE  extensive  use  of  coal  is  of  recent  date.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  our  coal  resources  has  taken  place  in  the  conrse  of  the 
present  century.  But  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  coal  trade  carry 
ns  far  away  from  this  age  of  steam  and  steel,  of  *'  flying  Scotchmen  " 
and  ''  Atlantic  greyhounds/'  to  the  romantic  times  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  Great  Charter,  of  Roger  Bacon  and  Robin  Hood. 

So  highly  is  coal  valued  at  the  present  day  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  and 
undesirable  fnel.  Yet  such  was  the  popular  feeling  towards  it  so 
long  as  wood  continued  plentiful. 

It  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  smiths  and  lime-burners  that  our  coal 
began  to  be  systematically  dug,  about  1200  a.d.  This  mineral  fuel 
suited  the  requirements  of  their  crafts  even  better  than  wood.  An 
unwonted  and  widespread  demand  for  fuel  for  these  purposes  doubt- 
less sprang  up  at  this  period,  in  connection  with  the  numerous  feudal 
castles  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  were  being  erected  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Not  only  were  smiths  and  lime-burners  the  sole 
patrons  of  coal  at  this  early  stage,  but  for  a  long  time  subsequently 
they  continued  to  be  its  principal  consumers. 

Curiously,  the  word  coal  was  in  common  use  long  before,  as  well 
as  long  after,  the  commencement  of  the  coal  trade,  with  a  meaning 
quite  different  from  that  which  it  now  has.  The  term  belonged 
originally  to  wood  fuel,  and  was  applied  in  particular  to  wood  which 
had  been  charred,  or  what  is  now  called  charcoal. 

When  the  trade  in  mineral  coal  began  this  waa  usually  distinguished 
by  the  singular  name  of  sea- coal.  It  would  seem  that  from  having 
been  gathered  in  early  times  on  the  sea-shore,  more  especially  of 
Northumberland,  along  with  sea- weed  and  other  wreckage  cast  up  by 
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the   waves,   this  peculiar  substance   was  sapposed   to  be  of  nuiae 
origin.      From  this  circumstance,  and  its  resemblance  to  wood  coal  in 
colour  and  burning  properties,  it  obtained  the  name  of  sea-coal/  by  J 
which  it  was  so  long  and  so  widely  known.     Then,  in  the  coarse  of  J 
time,  as  this  new  fuel  gained  upon  and  superseded  the  old,  the  aimplal 
name  of  coal  became  universally  transferred  to  it. 

Though  the  records  of  the  incipient  coal  trade  are  scanty,  theyl 
show  that  a  traffic  in  coal  soon  sprang  up   between   London  and  thel 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  coalfield.     A  lane  in  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis," 
where  the  burning  of  lime  appears   to   have  been  carried  on,  wiu 
already  known  as  "  Sea-coals   Lane/'  in   1 228.     A  particular  notio 
also  occurs  of  the  arrival  of  shiploads  of  sea-coal  in  London  in  1 2d7 
and  small  purchases  of  it  were  made  for  forging  iron  at  Westminsti 
Palace  in  1258-9.     It  was  usually  sold  by  the  quarter.      At  IVillinp 
gate,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IIL,  every  two  quarters  of  sea-coal 
duty  of  one  farthing. 

Sea-conls  were  likewise  bought  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  in  126a| 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  small  trade  in 
was  evidently  being  carried  on  along  a  large  stretch  of  the  east 
sea-board.  The  growth  of  the  trade  is  reflected  in  the  increasin|j 
revenue  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which,  from  being  £100  a  year  in  I21ti, 
had  risen  to  £200  in  1281,  owing  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  port. 

From  smiths  and  lime-burners  the  use  of  coal  extended  to  artisno 
who  used  furnaces  in  their  trades.  In  Nottingham,  situated  on  th 
confines  of  a  great  coalfield,  this  movement  appears  to  have  con 
menced  very  early.  Queen  Eleanor  was  unable  to  stay  there  in  12^ 
on  account  of  the  smoke  of  the  sea-coals. 

The  general  adoption  of  coal  by  the  brewers,  dyers,  &c.,  of  Londc 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  caused  the  smoke  nuis 
to  become  a  burning  question  in  the  metropolis  at  this  early  per 
Coal  smoke  was  regarded  not  only  as  intolerable  but  very  detriment 
to  health.      In  1006  the  nobles  and  commons  repairing  to  London 
attend   Parliament,   together   with   the  citi/.ens  of  London  and 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages,  besought  the  King  to  pal  a 
to  the   injurious  innovations   of  the  coal  consumers.     A  Iloyal 
clamation  interdicting  the  use  of  the  obnoxious  fuel  having  prodo 
little  amelioration,  recourse  was  had  to  stronger  nieasores.     In  13c 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  punish  delinquents  with  hif.ivy  fia 
for  the  first  offence,  and  upon  a  repetition  of  the  nuisance  fn  d^^rjia 
their  furnaces. 

According  to  Stow,  smiths  alone  were  exenii)tetl  from  the  Urm9* 
the  proclamation,  but  the  same  privilege  appears  to  have  Utwj  ccd- 
ceded  t<»  lime-bumers.     Records  exist  of  the  ttse  of  the  ostrscisfli 

*  Carho  mnru,  crtrbo  marinnit.     At  a  later  pt^ricHl  another  tneaniaff  bocacM  tUifiW 
to  the  name — that  of  coal  curried  over  sea  {rarbo  marittmut ) . 
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fael  wifchin  the  proscribed  area  bj  both  of  these  classes,  soon  after- 
wards, without  molestation. 

Though  the  digging  of  coal  had  commenced  at  the  exposed  edges 
"  outcrops  "  of  most  of  our  coal&elda  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  little  if  at  all  adopted  for 
domestic  purposes.  This  is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  coal  was 
oot  well  suited  for  use  in  house  fires,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
house  fires  were  not  well  soited  for  using  coal  at  this  early  period. 
Chimneys  as  yet  were  rare,  and  to  bo  met  with  only  in  palaces, 
caatles,  and  great  houses  built  with  massive  stone  walls  having  Ones 
ried  up  in  their  thickness.  Even  in  these  buildings  their  use  was 
ily  partial,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  private  apartments. 
The  name  of  chimney  would  seem  at  first  to  have  been  specially 
applied  to  the  place  where  the  fire  was  put ;  not,  as  subsequently,  to 
the  smoke-flue  proceeding  from  it.  Hence,  in  the  "  Komance  of  Sir 
Degrevant,"  a  lady  who  is  expecting  her  lover  directs  her  maid- 
fiervant  to  have  a  fire  in  the  chimney  : 

"  Damesele.  loke  thcr  be 
A  f  Hvro  in  the  chyroenti, 
Fagattus  of  fyre-tre 

That.  fetcLyd  was  yare." 

In  ordinary  dwelUng-houses,  which  were  built  of  wood,  chimneys 
ad  chimnoy-flues  were  unknown.  In  these  the  fireplace  was 
Ktuated  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  there  was  generally  a  hole  in 
the  roof  above  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke — an  ancient  type  of  house 
architecture  surviving  in  Highland  cot  or  Irish  shanty,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  coal  traffic,  even  to  our  own  day.  So  long  as  the  smoke 
was  of  the  light  and  fragrant  character  derived  from  fires  of  wood  or 
peat  it  did  little  harm,  indeed  was  considered  to  be  somewhat 
medicinal  and  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  occupants  of  the 
bouse.  With  coal  smoke  the  case  was  different,  and  any  attempts  to 
use  coal  fuel  under  such  primitive  conditions  could  not  fail  to  prove 
on  satisfactory. 

It  is  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  we  begin 
to  meet  with  clear  references  to  the  systematic  use  of  coal  for  house 
imrposes.  Coincidently  we  hear  of  an  alteration  of  the  fire-hearth, 
consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  contrivance  called  an  **iron 
chimney."  This  was  not  a  fixture  attached  to  the  wall,  like  the 
modem  fire-grate,  but  could  be  iiioved  from  one  room  to  another. 
Iron  being  at  this  time  a  scarce  and  costly  material,  this  apparatus 
ted  as  a  very  important  piece  of  furniture,  so   much  so  as  to  be 

[juently  entailed  by  will. 

As  was   naturally  to   be  expected,  coal  first   came  into  use   for 

aestic  purposes  in  situations  where  the  inducements  to  its  adoption 
strongest.     Such  was  the  case  in  the  coalfields,  where  the  supply 
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was  cheap  and  abundant,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  aloDg  tlie  Be** 
coa8t  where  fuel  of  any  kind  was  often  difficult  to  obtain. 

Passing  over  grants  of  coal  of  a  general  character  made  to  towns 
and   monasteries,*    in   all  probability  intended  to  be  partly  employwl 
for   domestic  purposes,  we  have   evidence  of  a  more  direct  kin*]  ihX 
coal  was  now  beginning  to  be  so  used,    to  some  extent,  in  the  coal 
districts.      In   agreements  relating  to   the   working  of  coal  at  tbiij 
period,   stipulations  are  occasionally  met  with  as  to  supplies  of  coalj 
for  household  use.      Thus,  in  1326  the  overlord  of  a  colliery  properij 
in  Shropshire  stipulates  that  he  is  to  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  \ 
coal  for  his  hearth  out  of  the  sea-coal  quarry  of  his  vassal.     Sii 
stipulatious,  regarding  supplies  of  coal,  as  well  as  purchases  of  it,  for' 
house  purposes,  are  met  with  in  other  coal  districts  in  the  course  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  religious  houses  which  flourished  on  the  bleak  scaurs  of  tiie 
East  coast,  from  Whitby  to  Holy  Island,  coal  came  to  be  liirg«1r 
adopted  at  the  same  period.  At  the  monastery  on  Holy  Island  it  hai 
already  become  the  principal  fuel  in  1844,  being  used  in  the  brew^ 
hoose^  limekiln,  hall,  prior's  chamber,  kitchen,  and  infirmary.  In 
inventories  and  accounts  of  these  houses  references  to  the  use  of 
chimneys  are  frequent,  and  in  connection  with  them  those  indispensabkM 
implements  of  a  coal  fire,  the  iron  poker  and  pair  of  tongs,  figure 
among  the  items. 

Apart  from  the  monastic  records  above  referred  to,  little  or  do 
information  is  available  as  to  the  early  domestic  use  of  ooal  along  t2i« 
East  coast.  But  the  inference  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritioi? 
towns  began  to  adopt  coal  fu<'l  simultaneously  with  the  occupants  of 
the  monasteries  seems  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  later  period. 

Regarding  the  coal  trade  generally  at  this  time   it  may  be  meo- 
tioned  that  before  tho  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Wear 
the  Trent  were  sharing  with   the  Tyne  in  the  maritime  trade. 
was   not  confined   to  our   own   shores,  an  export   to  the  « 
having  commenced  as  early  as  1325,  in  which  year  the  first  ^^i,..  ,4| 
of  coal  on  record  was  taken  from  the  Tyne  to  France. 

On  the  West  coast  a  small  trade  had  commenced  on  the  estnarirsif  | 
the   Dee  and  the   Severn,    while    in    the    interior    of   the  connity 
numerous  little  collieries  were  at  work  in  the  coal  districts,  snpplynif 
the  requirements  of  their  own  neighbourhood. 

In  Scotland  there  was  a  thriving  trade  on  the  Firfh  of  FartA 
Even  at  this  early  period  considerable  quantities  of  coal  were  piiTcl«a»«J 
for  the  king's  household.      It  was  also  bought  for  Vis-  and  fc 

Edinburgh  and  Stirling  cabtles.  Edinburgh  was  v....  ^..uated  Ur 
obtaining  a  supply  of  coal,  it  being  not  only  bronght  by  sea  f«* 
collieries  on  tho  opposite  shores  of  the  Firth,  bnt  abio  oTerinxl  oo 

•  E.g.,  Swimscain  1300,  BfJiucbv  "  "  —      •   •  "  • 
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rseback  from  the  collieries  of  the  Tranent  district.      We  do  not  hear 

of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  use  of 

lal   in    the  northern  metropolis  ;   but  it   is  highly  probable  that  it 

tained  its  by -name  of  *'  Auld  Reekie  "  from  the  coal-smoke  which 

le  from  it  in  early  times. 

On  the  shores  of  coalfields  bordering  on  the  sea,  both  in  England 

and  Scotland,  an  industry,  which  attained  to  considerable  importance, 

sprang  up  in  the  mauafactare  of  salt  with  coal   by  the  evaporation  of 

water.     This  was  a  new  development  of  an  old  industry  which  had 

evioiisly  been  carried  on,  in  a  limited  way,  with  wood  fuel.     In 

me  districts  the  coal  employed  in   this  process  retained  for  a  long 

riod  the  name  of  pan- wood. 

Daring  the  fifteenth  century  tho  use  of  coal  kept  spreading  slowly, 
'he  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  surrouncling  the  coalfields  came 
the  collieries  with  their  carts  and  pack-horses  from  considerable 
flistaooes  for  supplies  of  the  new  fuel.     In  the  towns  situated  in  the 
coal  districts,  as  well  as  in  those  on  the  East  coast,  the  employment  of 
coal    for   domestic   purposes   appears   now    to    have   been    becoming 
common.     Even  in  London  it  had  begun  to  be  so  nsed  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henn,'  IV.,  if  we  may  accept  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  on 
Ih©  point :  Mrs.  Quickly,  hostess  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in  East- 
cheap,  reminds  Falstatl'of  his  sworn  promise  to  marry  her,  made  as 
she  asseverates  "  sitting  in  my  Dolphin- chamber,  at  the  round  table, 
^by  a  sea-coal  fire." 

^H^  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  use  of  coal 
^H>iitinaed  very  partial.  The  great  bulk  of  the  populace  clung  to  their 
^Mccnstomed  wood  fuel.  But  at  this  period  changes  began  which 
^Hsulted  in  a  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  coal.  The  wood  supply 
^Hpw  first  showed  symptoms  of  approaching  exhaustion.  Already  in 
^Bi6  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  wood  had  become  sensibly  scarcer  and  dearer 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  and   possibly  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
■beginning  to  be  felt  of  using  cheaper  fuel,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
provide   common  houses  with    chimneys.     Some    progress    in    this 
direction  would  seem   to   have   been   already  made,  notably  in  the 
maritime  towns,  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
that  this  revolution  in  house  architecture  became  general.     Previous 
to  this  event,  according  to  Aubrey,  •*  ordinary  men's  houses,  and  copy- 
holders' and  the  like,  had  no  chimneys,  but  flues  like  beaver  holes." 
.6  rapid  spread  of  chimneys  in   inland   towns  is  particularised  by 
Harrison,  in  1577,  as  one  of  three  things  which  had  been  marvellously 
.tered  within  the  recollection   of  old   men   then  living.      These   had 
XLoted,  he  tells  us,  the  multitude  of  chimneys  lately  erected,  whereas 
their  young  days  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many, 
most  "  uplandish  *'  towns,  except  in  great  houses. 
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In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  chimneys  had  come  < 
regarded  as  essential  to  comfort,  and  even  the  great  houses  of  former 
times  were  falling  behind  the  age  in  respect  of  chimney  accommoda- 
tion. The  paucity  of  them  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Archbishop* 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  sylvan  suburb  of  Croydon — at  this  time,  and 
long  subsequently,  a  stronghold  of  •'  colliers  "  or  charcoal  burners — 
was  a  source  of  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  suite  there  in  1574.  On  account  of  tb^fi 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  with  chimneys  in  the  palace™ 
some  of  the  guests  had  to  be  lodged  outside.  "  And  for  my  La. 
Carewe/'  wrote  the  chamberlain,  *•  here  is  no  place  with  a  chymen 
for  her,  but  she  must  ley  abrode  by  Mrs.  Aparry  and  the  rest  of  t 
Pry vy  Chamber.  For  Mrs.  Shelton,  here  is  no  roomeswith  chymeneya 
I  shall  staye  one  chamber  without  for  her." 

With  the  general  adoption  of  chimneys  a  new  era  in   the  use 
coal  commenced.      From  this  time  forward   smiths   and   lime-burners 
ceased  to  be  the  chief  consumers  of  the  mineral.      The  demand  for 
coal  for  house  purposes  became  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
trade,      "  Theyr  greatest  trade,"  says  Harrison  in   1577,  '*  beginne' 
now  to  grow  from  the  forge  into  the  kit  chin  and  hall,  as  may  ap| 
alreadie  in  most  cities  and  townes  that   lie  about    the  coa&t."     So? 
decided  was  the  advance  in  the  use  of  coal  which  took  place  compared 
with  what  it  had  been  in  preceding  times,  that  the  earliest  hist 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1G19  a.d.)  designates  this  period  (about 
as  the  beginning  proper  of  the  coal  trade.  , 

Though  coal  appears  to  have  now  gained  access  even  to  the  parl( 
of  some  of  the  great  London  merchants,  still  throughout  the  reign 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  continued  to  be  generally  regarded  by  the 
classes  as  an  objectionable  fuel.     To  have  to  use  it  instead   of  W( 
was  considered  to  be  a  hardship.     Sir  Henry  Sidney,  when  residi 
at   Ludlow  Castle  as  Lord  President  of  the  Marches,  wrote  to 
Queen  for  permission  to  cut  wood  in  the  forest  of  Deerfold,  becai 
the  supply  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow  was  so  reduofd 
that   they   were  compelled   to  bum   that   noxious  mineral    pir-coal. 
Kegarding  the  Bishop  of  London,  too,  in  1598,  we  are  informed  that, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  his  wood  supply,  his  lordship  not  only  r*""!>'--^ 
to  buy  timber  for  repairs,  but  had  to  burn  sea-coals. 

Queen  Elizabeth  herself  greatly  disliked  coal  smoke,  and  Ih©  vt»t  of 
coal  in  the  metropolis  was  stringently  restricted  during  the  sesstoM^ 
To  the  very  end  of  this  queen's  reign  the  London  ladies  nmiotaifiiH' 
an  attitude  of  unabated  hostility  to  coal.  ''  The  nice  dams  of  LGodan* 
would  not  enter  any  house,  or  room,  where  coal  was  bamad,  wd 
objected  to  eat  meat  that  had  been  cooked  with  it»  Bnfc  s  gttit 
change  was  at  hand. 

When,  in   1603,  James  \^.  of  Scotland  acceded   to  ♦'<*  t*nf»!i»b 
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ue,  coal  was  suddenly  elevated  to  a  higher  status  than  it  had 
ttherto  held.  The  king,  and  his  ancestors  for  generations  back^  had 
an  using  this  fuel  in  the  royal  palaces  and  castles  of  Scotland. 
astead  of  being  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  West- 
linater  Palace,  as  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  supplies  of  coal 
rere  now  bought  for  the  king's  own  use.  The  royal  chimneys  at 
iTestmiuster  and  Windsor  probably  now  for  the  first  time  became 
MQted  with  coal  smoke,  though  coal  had  been  used  in  their  con- 
tion  several  centuries  before. 
Coal  having  now  obtained  the  imprimatur  of  royalty,  the  world  of 
shion  soon  came  round  and  became  reconciled  to  its  use.  The 
aployment  of  wood  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  went  rapidly  outj  and 
coal  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  it  by  all  classes.  Howes,  writing  in  1612, 
remarks  upon  the  eztraordinary  advance  which  had  taken  place  of 
Me  in  the  use  of  coal,  aud  states  that  ir  had  then  become  •'  the  gene- 
^le  fnell  of  this  Britaine  Island,"  being  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
[iobility^  clergy,  and  gentry,  in  London  and  all  other  cities  and  shires 
the  kingdom,  for  cooking,  washing,  brewing,  dyeing,  as  well  as  for 
ber  requirements. 

The  triumph  of  coal  as  a  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  was  at  length 
[>mplete,  difficulties  material  and  sentimental  having  been  alike  over- 
>me.  Suiting  themselves  to  the  times,  the  vendors  of  wood  fuel  in 
ie  metropolis  became  dealers  in  coal  instead,  though  for  a  long  tim© 
ibseqaently  they  retained  their  original  name  of  woodmongers. 

the  seventeenth  century  progressed,  the  scarcity  of  wood  became 
I  and  more  felt,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times  led  to  numerous 
Qes  (usually  protected  by  Royal  Letters  Patent)  being  brought 
i>rward  for  the  substitution  of  coal  for  wood  and  charcoal  in  the  arts 
^nd  manufactures. 

To  pass  over  the  adoption  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
les,  soap,  i^.,  notable  among  the  new  applications  to  which  it  was 
3W  put  was  its  employment  in  the  making  of  glass.  A  monopoly  of 
iiis,  in  which  King  James  himself  was  interested,  had  been  secured 
^y  Sir  Robert  Mansell.  After  eeveral  abortive  trials  at  various  places, 
lansell  erected  glass-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in 
^CPJ,  and  here,  at  length,  the  manufacture  of  coal-made  glass  was 
BccessfuUy  established. 
La  order  to  render  coal  suitable  for  the  applications  in  which  a 
Qokelesa  fuel  was  required,  the  process  of  cooking,  or  "  coking,"  it, 
irhioh  had  been  practised  with  wood  from  time  immemorial,  now 
oe  common.  Coked  coal  was  substituted  for  straw  in  making 
;  in  llerbyshire,  about  1640,  the  change  of  fuel  resulting  in  an 
oproveraent  in  the  quality  of  the  brewings,  which  was  widely  appre- 
ciated. An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  in  1G56,  to 
luce  coked  coal  for  domestic  purposes.     Sir  John,  we  are  told. 
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presented  samples  of  his  coal,  together  with  a  new-fashioned  grate,  to 
a  number  of  great  men  for  a  trial,  but  the  project  was  attended  with 
no  success. 

Though  coal  had  been  employed  for  centuries  in  the  manufactaraifl 
of  salt  on  the  shores  of  the  coal-fields,  wood  had  hitherto  continued 
to  be  the  fuel  at  the  inland  salt-works.     The  use  of  coal  at  Nantwich 

mentioned  as   a  novelty  in   1656 


is 


,  at  Droit wich,  wood  fuel  andj 
In  this  era  the  sea-salt  mann-« 


leaden  pans  were  in  use  up  till  1691. 
facture  waa  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  the  substitution  ol 
coal  for  wood  in  the  inland  salt  trade,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  rook< 
salt  (which  took  place  accidentally  in  boring  for  coal  in  Cheshire,  in 
1670),  led  to  the  gradual  decline  and  final  extinction  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  on  the  coast.  The  only  traces  now  remaining  of  this 
once  flourishing  industry  exist  in  such  names  as  Howdon  Pans  oa 
the  Tyne,  Prestonpans  on  the  Forth,  Saltcoats  in  Ayrshire,  and 
Saltpans  in  Arran  and  Kintyre,  or  in  the  Scottish  proverb,  *' Carry  saotl 
to  Dysart,"  synonymous  with  the  English,  "  Carry  coal  to  Newcastle," 

In  no  branch  of  industry  waa  the  scarcity  of  wood  more  keenly  felt 
than  in  the  amelbiag  of  metalliferous  ores.  Continued  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  with  coal  began  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
James  L,  and  were  persevered  in  thronghout  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
But  for  a  prolonged  period  the  new  fuel  proved  highly  intractable, 
and  scheme  after  scheme  ended  in  failure  and  disappointment.  After 
eighty  years  of  oft-repeated  trials  the  tantalising  problem  remained 
unsolved.  Wood  and  charcoal  still  held  the  field  in  the  smelting 
furnaces,  and  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  coal  substituted  for  them  had 
well-nigh  died  out.  In  1686  Sir  John  Pettus,  in  his  "  Essays  oo 
Words  Metallick,"  concludes  his  observations  regarding  sea-coal  and 
,pit-coal  with  the  remark,  "  these  are  not  useful  to  metals.'^ 

The   unpromising    prospect,    however,    soon    began    to     brigbteo. 

Immediately  after  the  revival  of  lead  and  copper  mining,  which  took 

place  about   1002 — having  probably  been  more  or  less  in  abeyaooe 

since  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars,  when 

*•  The  fisher  left  bis  skift  to  rock 
On  Tamar's  {jflitteriog  waves  ; 
The  rug-ged  miners  rushed  to  war 
From  Mendip's  sunless  oaves." 

— ^tbese  ores  came  to  be  smelted  with  coal.  The  extraction  of  silver 
irom  lead  with  coal  was  accomplished  by  a  Mr.  Lydal  in  1607;  aa^ 
the  same  individual  appears  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  succeBsfuIIy 
employ  coal  in  the  smelting  of  tin  in  1705. 

The  ores  of  iron  proved  more  refractory,  no  substantial  aoti 
permanent  success  in  smelting  them  with  coal  being  obtained  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  manufacture  of  charootl 
iron  had  dwindled  down  to  very  small  proportions,  in  fsK-r  '   "i? 

out  for  want  of  fuel.      It  then  at  length  became  an  acconj^  ^-t 
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et  Coalbrookdalo  Ironworks  in  Shropshire.  The  success  was  at  first 
ciscribed  to  the  Shropshire  "coal ;  but  probably  the  employment  of  a 
strong  blast  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  From  this  time  coal 
became  the  life  of  the  iron  manufdcture.  The  cUdevant  drooping 
trade  rapidly  revived,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw 
coal-iron  furnaces  in  successful  operation  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  application,  of  coal  had  commenced  destined  to 
Vonfer  incalculable  benefits  on  the  human  race.  With  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  or  "fire-engine,"  by  Newcomen  in  1710,  coal 
became  available  as  a  source  of  power.  This  admirable  machine — the 
most  wonderful  invention,  and  the  nearest  approach  t-o  animal  life  that 
imman  ingenuity  had  ever  produced — -was  almost  solely  employed  in 
«dsiDg  water  from  mines  for  a  period  of  about  sixty  years.  Then 
began  Watt's  series  of  splendid  improvements,  culminating  in  the 
^jmvention  of  the  double-acting  engine,  in  1782,  by  which  the  utility  of 
^HOiis  *'  giant  with  one  idea  "  was  increased  a  thousandfold. 
^B  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  the  coal  trade  had  existed,  the 
^■HoTelopment  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the  commencement  of  the 
^  present  century  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  rapid  rate  with  which 
it  proceeded  from  this  time  forward.  Though  there  has  been  a  large 
CLEtaral  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  exportation,  the  vast  extension  of  the  use  of  coal  which  now 
took  place  was  chiefly  due  to  the  absorbing  requirements  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  specially  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  extraordinary  and  ever-increasing  drain  opon  our  coal  resources 
which  the  present  century  has  witnessed,  a  prominent  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  general  adoption  of  steam-power.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  the  endeavours  of  Watt  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  fire-engines — in  which  he  was  eminently  successful — should  have 
brought  about  such  a  paradoxical  result. 

The  steam-engine  (which  might  indeed  almost  be  termed  the  coal- 
engine)  only  became  generally  available  in  1800,  when  Watt's  patent 
privileges  came  to  an  end.  From  this  time  it  entered  upon  a  career 
of  boundless  utility.  Windmills,  water-wheels,  and  horse-engines — the 
best  powers  hitherto  known — all  sank  into  insignificance  before  it, 
8oon  every  trade  and  industry  felt  the  cjuickening  influence  of  this 
new  power  obtained  by  means  of  our  coal. 

Locomotion  and  navigation  early  felt  the  stimulus,  the  steam-engine 
being  eucceasfuUy  applied  to  both  in  1812.  In  June  of  this  year, 
Blenkinsop's  locomotive  engine  began  dragging  trains  of  coal- waggons 
on  the  railway  from  Middleton  Colliery  to  the  town  of  Leeds,  at  the 
rate  of  three-and-a-half  miles  an  hour,  the  hum.ble  forerunner  of  our 
Qoble  engines  which  speed  on  at  sixty ;  and  in  the  same  month, 
Beirs    steamboat,   the  Covid^  of  four   horse-power,  was  launched  on 
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the   Clyde,  the   feeble  prototype  of  the  superb  "  liners  '*  o£  tweaty 
thousand  horse-power  which   now   shoot    across   the  Atlantic  und 
six  days. 

While  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  coal  was  being  carried  on  in 
many  districts  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  total  produc 
tion  of  the  metal  was  insigni&cant,  being  obtained  from  small  f uma 
and  by  means  of  a  cold  blast.  Considerable  impulses  were  given 
the  trade  by  the  discovery  of  the  "  black-band  "  ironstone  in  Scotlan 
by  Mushet  in  1805,  and  the  invention  of  the  hot  blast  by  Neileon 
1828.  Then,  with  the  openiagup  of  the  iron  mines  of  Cleveland,  *nd 
the  great  development  of  the  industry  in  Staflbrdshire,  Lanes 
West  Cumberland,  South  Wales,  and  other  districts,  the  iron  trada 
has  in  the  course  of  time  attained  to  its  present  colossal  proportions^ 
and  has  become  such  an  important  factor  in  the  consumption  of 
as  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  price  of  the  commodit 
and  the  state  of  the  coal  trade  generally. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  an  altogether  new  application  of 
coal   came  into    use   in   its  employment   for  the  manufacture  of  gaa.' 
From  this  time  it  became  available  as  a  source  of  light.    The  regalftr 
distillation  of  coal  for  gas-lighting  purposes  began  about  ISOo,  being 
first  adopted  at  a  few  manufactories.     The  great  utility  of  the  new 
light  was  quickly  appreciated  ;   and,  commencing  with  the  UghtiDg  of  j 
Pall  Mall  in  1805,  it  soon  spread,  until  a  gas-work  became  an  indis- 
pensable  institution  in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom,  giving 
rise  to  a  new  and  important  branch  of  the  coal  trade. 

From  one  cause  and  another  the  demands  upon  onr  coal  rcsoorcfi* , 
have  advanced  with  prodigious  strides  in  the  course  of  the  pfMent 
century.  In  the  absence  of  exact  statistics  it  has  been  estimated  th*t 
onr  total  production  of  coal  in  1800  only  amounted  to  about  10.000,(HH) 
tons.  The  official  returns  for  1891  give  a  production  of  185,479,12<> 
tons.  Of  this  vast  quantity  about  one-third  Is  required,  in  newly 
equal  proportions,  for  domestic  use  and  exportation,  while  the  remain* 
ing  two-thirds  is  consumed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  &c. 

When  the  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  wasbegoo*  I 
the  tar  and  other  liquors  evolved  during  the   process    ranked  merely] 
as   waste  and   valueless  products,   difficult  to  get   rid  of.     With  tb* 
improvement  of  chemical   knowledge  a  wonderfnl  change  has  be* 
brought  about,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  or  by-products  of  | 
works,  iron  furnaces,  <S:c.,  has  grown   into  a  separate  and   iinpor 
industry.      And  now  our  "  black  diamonds  "  not  only  afford  us  hefl 
power,  and  light,  but  from   them  we  obtain  pitch,  ammonia,  carbol  - 
acid,  paraffin  oil  and  wax,  also  sweets  and  scents  and  brilliant  coloo.  - 
— a   rich   dowry   from  the   ancient   vegetation    which    flourished 
Britain  in  such  tropical  laxurianco  in  the  remote  geological 
the  carboniferous  era.  Kokf.ht   L.  GaIXOH^J 
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^HE  witness  to  a  sapreme  unity,  which  ia  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  is  borne  oat,  not  only  by  the  intelligent 
'apprehension  of  Hebrew   literatore,  but  even  by  the  misconceptions 
iind  prejudices  which  encumber  its  study.      We  name-  as  '*  the  Bible  " 
a  collection  of  writings  no  less  diverse  than  one  which  should  include 
nnder  a  single  title  the  writings  (for  instance)  of  Milton  and  Byron, 
of    Thackeray    and    Keble,      The  genius  of  the   Hebrew    is    indeed 
less   varioos  than   that   of   the  English  race,   and   any   specimen   of 
English  literature   contains   tendencies  more  divergent  than  that  of 
the  whole  body  of  writings   extant  in   the  Hebrew  tongae ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  no  single  chronicle,  poem,  or  treatise  in  the 
Eoglish  tongue,  to  which  learned  men  ascribe  a  composition  so  mani- 
fold and    an   authorship  so  heterogeneous  as  is  the   case   with    the 
Pentateuch,  and  with  most  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 
ense  of  this   heterogeneity,  dimly  felt  even  where  it  is  vehemently 
lenied,  or  where  its  possibility  has  never  occurred,  has  rendered  the 
attentive  perusal   of  the   Bible  impossible,  except  to  two  classes  of 
jaders.     It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  these  are  the  classes 
rio    least    of    all    could    have    found    sympathy    with    each   other. 
The-   Bible  was  intelligible  to  students   who  took  it  up  as  a  kind 
of   dissected   map,   which  they   were  interested   to    put  together    in 
it«  right  order — a  puzzle  aflfording  exercise  for  intellectual  ingenuity, 
and    rewarding   it    with    an   interesting   chapter  in  the    history  of 
I  i^^xman  development.     And  then,  again,  it  was  intelligible  to  those 
^Hofie  vision  of  the   eternal  was  so  keen,  that  the  discrepancies  of 
»*^Oian  divergence  might  tlit  across  it  like  those  thin  clouds  which 
^'^  themselves  turned  to   radiance  as  they  flit  across  the  face  of  the 
_^oon.    With  these  exceptions — that  is  to  say  for  the  vast  majority  of 
i — the  Bible  has  become  a  book  ''  sealed  with  seven  seals." 
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For  tbe  tratb  is  tliafc  one  of  these  classes  is  as  exceptional  as  Uie 
other.  To  penetrate  through  narratives  which  ignore  and  belie  each 
•other  to  a  central  truth  which  glows  through  each  is  a  power  not  less 
rare  than  that  of  so  fixing  the  attention  on  these  very  discrepancies 
as  to  extort  from  them  a  confession  of  their  source  and  their  date. 
And  for  all  who  could  not  take  one  or  other  of  these  points  of  view, 
the  Bible,  if  it  still  remained  a  mine  of  sacred  truth,  «vas  a  loine 
where  the  precious  material  was  scattered  in  mere  dust  throuffh  a. 
matrix  of  dross  hardly  rewarding  scrutiny.  A  text .  embodyiug 
oome  truth  on  which  the  heart  might  feed  throughout  a  Ufetioie 
was  embedded  in  matter  which  the  pious  memory  might  discard,  but 
could  not  by  any  intensity  of  effort  fuse  into  union  with  its  context, 
«Dd  which  therefore  opposed  itself  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
any  persistent  and  logical  endeavour  at  apprehension.  A  certain 
devout  inattention,  indeed,  had  become  so  indispensable  an  attitude 
towards  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  it  was  supposed  by  these 
•who  had  been  trained  to  acquiesce  in  it  to  be  the  appropriate 
medium  for  the  discernment  of  all  religious  truth.  A  careful  memory 
for  the  words,  sifted  away  from  any  apprehension  of  their  sense 
except  in  isolated  fragments  where  all  that  was  historical  coald  he 
ignored,  became  the  unconscious  aim  of  pious  endeavour ;  and  the 
history  which  has  most  to  teach  the  human  race  was  shut  oil"  from 
study  by  barriers  more  impregnable  than  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  theory  which  has  led  to  this  result  is  rightly  described  in  the 
past  tense.     The  attempt  to  read  a  set  of  diverse  and  often  divergent 
writings  as  a  consistent  whole,  with  its  consequent  need  of  interpretiag 
all  divergences  as  resulting  from  misconception  or  ill-will  on  the  part 
of  the  reader — this  has  set  up  a  habit  of  inattention  and  associatioDS 
of  tedium,  but  it  cannot  be  said  any  longer  to  form  a  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  any  student  of  the  Bible.      It  is  impossible  for  a  generntion 
fed  on  the  scientific  ideas  of  our  time  to  apply  to  any  single  specimen* 
of  literature  and  history  a  canon  of  criticism  which  is  not  applicab^^ 
to  all.     A  belief  in  Evolution,  even   in  the   dim   refraction   undc^ 
•which  it  reaches  the  average  mind,  if  it  fail  to  co-ordinate  diflici3^ 
and  peculiar  phenomena,  at  least  meets  the  demand  for  abolition 
tests  on  a  peculiar  soil  with  peremptory  refusal,  and  sweeps  away  eve 
(hypothesis  that  will  not  fall  into  line  with  the  sequence  of  eider 
younger  development.      Tbe  claim  on  behalf  of  the  literature  of  tK" 
Hebrew  race  for  a  different  kind  of  attention  from  all  other  literatu 
was  seen  to  be  impossible  the  moment  it  aimed  at  becoming  rtaso 
-able.       In   proportion   as   Churchmen   have   sought  to   show  that 
special  character  is   revealed  in  the  history,  they  have   been  f 
io  concede  that  a  common  characteristic  must  be  assumed   in 
narrative ;  as  they  have  argued  that  the  contents  of  tliose  narratir" 
bear  scrutiny  just  as  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome  do,  they  h^'^'^ 
established  that  here  also  we  must  seek  for  the  history  within  ri 
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gaaranteed  by  the  sarae  tests  which  are  applied  to  the  records  of  Greece 
and   Rome.      They  have  not  thereby  conceded    that  no  exceptional 
.element  will  be  found  in  the  history.     This,   if  it  be  so  decided, 
anst  be  a  conclasion  reached  through  a  long  path  of  historic  investi- 
gation, not  an  assumption  at  its  starting-point.    But  they  have  sur- 
rendered the  claim  that  all  apparent  inconsistencies  within  the  record 
shall  be  treated  in  this  book  alone   as   misconceptions  in  the  reader, 
for  this  claim  is  surrendered  wherever  it  is  clearly  discerned. 
^_      The  very  title  by  which  we  name  the  volume  of  which  the  Hebrew 
^Hrecords  are  but  a  portion,  contains  for   an  intelligent  ear  a  refutation 
^Bf  the  view  which   ascribes  to  it   in    any  external  sense  an  absolute 
^nnity.     "The  Bible"  is  the  Greek  term  for  *' the  books"*  declined 
as  if  it  meant    "  the  book  ; "  the  Greek  plural  becoming,  in  the 
^■ationkish  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  singular  in  defiance  of  grammar. 
^■We  can  imagine   a  similar  distortion  of  meaning  if  we  suppose  a 
^^B|>er8on  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English,  but  aware  that  the  plural 
^^BDnded  in  the  letter  .s,  to  treat  the  word  "  children  "  as  a  mere  variant 
Pftf  *'  child."     Every  time  we  speak  of  the  Bible  we  commemorate  an 
analogous  mistake,  every  time  we  treat  it  as  a  single  book  we  repeat 
hHlhat  mistake.      The  most  careless  reader  is  aware  that  all  references 
^Bo  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  imply  a  literature,  not  a  volume. 
^BWe  have  sometimes  the  name   of    a   single  writer,  as  the   prophet 
^H^saiah,  sometimes  the  mere  description  of   "the  Scriptures,"'  some- 
p^timea  a  reference  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  or  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
In  no  case  have  we  any  mention  of  a  Bible.     That  word  occurs  first 
I^Jwhen   the    Christian    Scriptures  had  been   added  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
pfcormed  the  more   familiar  portion  of  the  volume  which  contained  both. 
A  language  was  no  longer  the  distinctive  bond  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
^■toeased  to  be  a  literature,  and  became  a  book.    The  history  of  the  word 
^Bs  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  history  of  the  thing.     It  is  the  history 
^^f  a  plural  wrongly  treated  as  a  singular — a  false  unity,  hiding  from 
^^HewLsh  and    Christian   eyes  the   true   unity  to  which    it    holds   the 
pftlae. 

For  in  truth   it  is   the   outward  oneness  of  a  volume   which  has 

bidden  from  us  the  spiritual  unity  of  a  message.      It  is  in  seeing  that 

most  opposite  lines  of  narrative  may  be  discovered  to  be  conver- 

radii  leading  us  to  a  single  centre  that   we  learn   to  apprehend 

&e  true  inspiration  of  Israel,  and  if  we   are   forbidden   to  trace  the 

ariety  of  their  starting-point,  we  cannot  measure   the   attractive  in- 

Inence  of  that  which  is  their  common  goal     The   generations  who 

rere   educated  to  believe  the  book   of  Genesis  a  portion  of  a  work 

rritten  by  Moses,  and  this  again  a  portion  of  a  series  of  similar  works 

all  alike  the  result  of  some  supernatural  dictation,  could  never  know 

I  Hebrew  history  as  they  could  know  any  other  history.     It  was 

sible  to  read  with  any  intelligent  appreciation  what   is   not  on© 

Y  t^  fitfiKla.    See  Edotiord  Reuse  in  Schcnkel's  Bibel-Lexicon  (1869),  I.  AZ^. 
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narrative,  but  the  dibHs  of  many.  But  when  we  recognise  ib  as  the  ] 
d^hrU  of  many  we  see  that  beyond  and  beneath  that  diversity  lies  au 
actual  unity,  that  through  a  confusion  much  greater  than  that  in  i 
which  we  find  the  reciord  of  any  other  history,  we  confront  a  person- 
ality  as  much  more  definite  and  coherent.  The  history  of  Israel  is  a 
biography,  in  a  sense  that  no  other  history  is.  No  other  race  ap- 
proaches so  closely  to  the  unity  of  an  individual — none  other  has  lefl 
on  the  ear  of  humanity  bo  definite  an  impression  of  a  single  voice. 

The  message  of  the  Hebrew  race  to  mankind  may  be  represented, 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  races,  as  rather  a  subtraction  thanl 
an  addition  to  their  common  stock  of  tradition.    When  we  turn  to  the| 
legendary  lore  of  Greece  and  compare  it  with  that  which  is  least  dis- 
similar from  it  in  the  Hebrew  narrative,  we  are  struck  by  the  com*! 
parative  barrenness  of  that  soil  which  bears  the  richest  efflorescence  of  I 
Gentile  growth.     To  trace  backwards  the  narrative  of  Greek  civilisA-I 
tion  to  its  origins  is  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  loves  and  hates,  the 
jealousies  and  resentments,  of  beings  who  must  be  called  divine.     To  J 
turn  to  the  parallel  phase  of  history  on  its  Hebrew  soil  is  to  meet  with] 
a  blank  or    a  negative.     Take  the  passage  most  similar  to  Greek 
legend  in  the  Bible :  *  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  be^n  to^ 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  f»ir, 

and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose There  ware 

giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days,  ond  also  after  that,  when  the  scnta 
of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare'  childrea  j 
to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of^ 
renown.     And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  th«j 
earth."    The  editor  who  incorporated  this  account  of  the  *'  mighty  men  *'| 
on  the  page  of  Genesis  may  never  have  heard  the  name  of  the  Greek 
race,  or  of   any  of  its  divinities,  but  not  the  less  his   brief  and  ap- 
parently mutilated  allusion  supplies  a  framework  for  Grecian  legend.  I 
From  the  parentage  of  sons  of  the  gods,  drawn  downwards  to  the 
daughters  of  men,  come  those  "  mighty  men  of  renown  "  whose  names 
stand  at  the  portal  of  Greek  history.     From  such  parentage  not  only 
comes   no  hero  known  to  Hebrew  fame,  but  many  pages  of  Hebrew 
history  are  occupied,  as  it  were,  in  protesting  against  the  possibilitr 
of  their  existence.  AVe  are  told  nothing  more  of  the  majority  of  thos^ 
names  which  make  up  the   Hebrew  genealogies  than  that  he  whom 
each  records  was  born,  became  a  parent,  and  died — that  he  knew  thi* 
common  lot  of  mortality,  and  passed  away  to  no  Olympus,  but  to  the 
Hades  appointed  to  the  whole  human  race.    And  this  frav^i  '  -^^ 

aeems  to  suggest  a  race  intermediate  between  Gods  and  ''» 

alone  on  the  page  of  Scripture,  like  a  block  of  stone  deposited  ^ 
glacier  action  on  a  plain.  It  associates  the  attention  of  the  resdtf 
with   the  wickedness  that  provoked  the   Deluge,  tlrops  a  vagae  88^ 

•  Gen.  vi.  1-5. 
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somewhat  incoherent  hint  as  to  the  connection  of  this  wickedness  with 
illicit  union  between  divine  and  human  beings,  and  tlien  abruptly 
breaks  off,  nor  does  the  narrative  ever  return  to  the  suggestion  this 
opened.  It  was  an  isolated  excursion  into  a  range  of  ideas  foreign  to 
the  whole  course  of  Hebrew  thought.  The  editor  turns  aside,  as  it 
were,  from  his  prelude  to  the  history  of  Israel  in  order  to  throw  a 
brief,  impatient  glance  over  the  mythology  of  the  whole  Gentile 
world,  and  when  he  returns  it  is  oaly  to  certify  that  on  this  ground 
Hebrew  history  is  a  blank. 

This  comparison  becomes  more  striking  in  proportion  as  it  is  made 
ith  races  less  remote  from  Israel.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
ntttry  the  records  of  Assyria  have  been,  by  the  industry  of  modern 
explorers,  set  aide  by  side  with  the  records  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
recognise  in  the  two  cognate  specimens  taken  from  a  single  group. 
The  work  of  Israel  in  this  general  scheme  of  Semitic  tradition  hap, 
we  begin  t«  perceive,  been  rather  the  rejection  of  all  within  it  that 
bas  clouded  the  vision  of  the  Divine  Unity  than  any  positive  addition 
to  the  common  stock.  The  Assyrian  legends  make  some  approach  to 
that  Greek  variety  which  tUngs  back  the  manifold  of  the  transient 
upon  the  oneness  of  the  Eternal.  The  Hebrew  sees  only  ike  Oiie. 
As  we  turn  from  the  cognate  varieties  we   mark  the  track  of  some 

Bfting  spirit  rejecting  at  every  turn  the  play  of  fancy,  and  bringing 
1  tbat  it  gathers  to  the  test  of  this  one  fundamental  antithesis — the 
temal  in  the  Heavens,  the  mortal  ui>on  earth,  and  between  them,  the 
idissoluble  bond  of  union  that  belongs  to  the  Creator  and  the  creation. 
AH  that  play  of  fancy  which  imperils  this  simplicity  of  belief  is  in  the 
keen  atmosphere  and  austere  elevation  of  Hebrew  faith  withered  away, 
and  what  remains  is  the  bare  rock  of  a  faith  that  scorns  mythology. 
**  The  first  chapters  of  Genesis,"  says  a  writer*  who  has  combined 
that  reverence  for  an  inspired  Scripture  which  has  so  often  impeded 
criticism  with  that  openness  to  all  the  results  of  study  which  has  so 
often  destroyed  reverence,  "the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  form  the 
collection  of  traditions  common  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  races, 
but  the  inspired  writers  by  whom  they  have  been  selected  and 
arranged,  in  disentangling  them  from  their  earlier  associations,  have 
mftde  them  the  vehicle  of  eternal  truths."  The  heroic  legends  of 
Hebrew  history  were  heroic  legends  of  a  much  wider  sphere,  but  as 
they  touched  Hebrew  soil  everything  that  confused  the  Hebrew  anti- 
thesis of  God  and  man  shrivelled  and  faded.  Here  and  there  we 
encounter  a  shadowy  figure  (as  Nimrod)  which  obviously  and  avowedly 
belongs  to  a  foreign  atmosphere,  but  heroes  unquestionably  Hebrew 
have  their  alien  kindred  among  races  unquestionably  Chaldean  or 
Babylonian.  It  is  in  tracing  this  affinity  we  feel  most  forcibly  the 
iniluence  of  Hebrew  Monotheism.  When  we  follow  a  typical  figure 
*  Fran(;^is  Lenonasnt,  "Les  origines  de  rUistoire." 
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from  Palestioian  to  Mesopotainian  soil,  we  find  that  we  bave,  as  W 
were,  been  present  at  an  apotheosis — we  seek  a  man  and  we  find  %\ 
god.     The  figures  wljo,  on  this  Eastern  ground,  replace  those  familiarj 
to  us  elsewhere  are  mostly  superhuman.     The  people  of  God,  on  th«( 
other  hand,  takes  its   start   from   truly  human   ancestors — men   of' 
chamcters  as  definite,  as  consistent  in  their  frailty,  as  any  one  whose 
history  is  interwoven  with  our  own.     The  patriarchs  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory are  indeed  far  less  heroic  than  its  later  characters  ;  we  find  among 
them  hardly  any  *  prodigies  of  strength  or  valour,  rather  strange  betrayal 
of  weakness  and  timidity — strange,  that  is,  for  the  protagonists 
national  drama — most  natural,  if  we  take  it  for  a  true  expression 
national  reminiscence.      It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Hebrew  tradition, 
as  it  retraced  the  stream  of  history  to  its  foundation,  had  exaggerated] 
all  that  was  feeble  in  national   characteristics,  as  if  the  contrast 
the  Divine  and  Luman^  always  present  to  human  thought,  intensiiied' 
itself,  when   it  approached    the    epoch   of   creative   energy,   into  an 
emphatic  insistence  on  the  ivralnc^s  of  man.      This  insistence,  more- 
over, comes  out  strikingly  in  the  gradual  separation  of  Israel ;  in  th* 
successive  sif  tings  of  the  chosen  race,  which  represents  itself  more  than 
once  as  the  hostility  of  two  brothers,  the  heritage  of  election  never 
coincides  with  the  superiority  of  strength  or  wisdom.     Among  the 
Setkite  and  Caiuite  races  we  find  all  tokens  of  nascent  civilisation  among 
the  progeny  of  the  first  murderer;  it  is  the  descendants  of  Coin  who 
built  towns  and  originate  arts ;  of  the  descendants  of  Seth  we  learn 
nothing  but  that  they  bear  on  the  chosen  seed.     The  brief  notices  of 
Ishmael   suggest   heroic   and   romantic  legend ;  the  son  of  promiaal 
appears  only  as  the  passive  figure  in  narratives  where  father,  wife,  ot\ 
son  take  all  the  initiative  and  decide  everything.     In  the  strife  of 
Jacob   and   Esau,   again,   how  decidedly   does    heroic  pre-eminence  i 
remain  with  the  brother  who  has  sold  his  birthright !    Eveiy  where  we  I 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  bleaching  influence  which  acts  on  the  whole) 
Hebrew  tradition  is  at  its  focus  when  it  touches  the  direct  ancestiy  c/ 1 
the  chosen  people.     Not  that  it  is  a  bleaching  influence  in  the  sense 
tkat  it  efilaces  strong  human  characteristics  ;  quite  the  contrary.    But 
when  we  compare  it  with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  cognate 
nations,  we  see  that  its  action  has  been  to  efface  all  that  confuses  the 
distinction  between  the  human  and  the  Divine. 

The  distinctive  position  of  the  Hebrew  race  has  thus  been  fonsed 
upon  us  by  our  added  knowledge  of  its  kindred,  whom  we  have 
known  hitherto  as  its  deadly  enemies.  Chaldean  and  Assyriaa 
history  have  taught  us  to  interpret  the  history  of  JudiPa  both  by 
what  is  common  to  the  genus  and  what  is  peculiar  to  the  spo'ea, 
and  especially  by  what  is  negatively  peculiar  to  Israel.  In  this  new 
point  of  view  we  see  the  Hebrew  literature  as  the  source  of  an  inU^^ 
moral  influence,  transforming  all  that  comes  within  its  scope,  md 
•  Gen,  xvi,  seems  the  onl.v  exception* 
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adding  to  the  common  inherltanne  of  that  stock  to  which  it  belongs 
a  special  meaning  of  its  own,  which  as  much  transforms  its  whole 

I  import  as  added  heat  transforms  the  qualities  of  water  in  converting 
tt  to  steam.     We  see  the  common  stock  of  tradition  as  it  touches  the 
Bebrew  genius  flash  into  an  intense  glow  where  much  is  consumed 
knd  vanishes  ;  we  find  that  what  remains  is  a  message.     The  legend 
liere  owes  its  originality,  it  would  seem,  mainly  to  what  it  discards, 
yet  in  that  shedding  of  an  envelope  it  reveals  truth  of  priceless  import 
for  humanity.      The  legends  of  Chaldea  and  Babylon  ape  interesting 
[     to   the  archaeologist  and  to  the  historian  ;   as  we  trace  those   same 
■■egends  to  Hebrew  soil  they  seem  to  collapse  and  to  wither,  but  what 
^Bemains  is  an  appeal  to  all  mankind. 

^H    Each  race  which  has  left  its  impress  deeply  and  distinctly  recorded 

^in  the  structure  of  history  has  its  special  lesson  for  mankind.    Roman 

law  and  Greek  art  remain  as  the  enduring  legacy  of  two  great  races, 

I     and  in  the  sense  that  they  were  called  upon  to  teach  the  world  the 

meaning  of  Law  and  the  meaning  of  Art,  the  mission  of  each  may  be 

I     called  exceptional.    No  other  race,  surely,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews, 

I     has  a  lesson  so  distinct.     But  the  Hebrews  have  a  message  as  much 

j^Kiore  distinct  from   that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  that  of  the 

PKireeks  and  Romans   is  more  distinct   than   that  of  the   rest  of  the 

world.    The  race  of  the  Hebrews,  we  have  said,  approaches  the  unity  of 

^^  person  in  a  degree  that  no  other  race  does.     The  differeDce  between 

B^Bebrew  and  Hebrew  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we   compare  it 

with  the  difference  between   Hebrew  and  Gentile.     We  read  Greek 

literature  as  the  work  of  .Eschylus  or  Sophocles,  Plato  or  Aristotle, 

Herodotus  or  Thuoydidos ; — we  read  Hebrew  literature  as  the  work  of 

Hebrews.     Its  grandest   specimen  is   anonymous,   and  the  personal 

name  lacking  to  the  prophet  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  of  secondary 

importance  everywhere.     The  individual  characteristics  of  the  most 

individual  of  Hebrew  writers  are  dwarfed  by  the  fact  that  he  writes  in 

Hebrew.    This  gives  exactly  that  distinctness,  that  firmness  of  outline, 

that  rememberable  consistency  of  direction,  which  in  all  other  cases 

we  associate  with  the  expression  of  an  individual  genius.     If  in  the 

case  of  Israel  we  associate  it  with  a  race,  it  is  because  on  this  race  has 

been  set  an  exceptional  stamp  of  individuality,  to  this  race  has  been 

committed  a  message  unique  in  its  influence  on  all  mankind. 

We  have  only    partially  exhausted    the   import   of    the    Hebrew 

ige  when  we  have  said  that  it  reveals  Humanity  as  united  to 

le  Eternal  by  the  fact  of  creation.     That,  we  should  say,  is  the  part 

the  Hebrew  message  which  is  common  with  all  that  is  deepest  and 

loat  enduring  in  all  literature.      But  it  has,  in  addition  to  this,  its 

n  special  lesson,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  long  experience  and 

Sased  with  the  colouring  of  a  common  feeling.     It  teaches  that 

umaoity  has  another  anion  with  the  Divine,  symbolised  by  the  closest 

ion  known  among  human  beings ; — that  union  which,  originating 

V'^L.  uni.  2  g 
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in  selective  choice,  ends  in  a  common  act  of  creation.  This  is  thft- 
Hebrew  truth,  not  obliterating  the  human  truth  which  it  repeats, 
which  in  its  resonant  distinctness  it  seems  for  a  large  part  of  its 
audience  to  originate,  but  adding  to  it  a  supplement  growing  in  force 
throughout  the  whole  development  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  clothe 
in  a  dialect  so  consistent  and  so  peculiar  that  its  meaning  is  veile 
by  this  very  uniformity  of  expression.  We  are  accustomed  to  fin4 
all  idolatry,  on  the  page  of  the  Bible,  described  by  the  word  whlc 
denotes  sexual  vice,  and  forget  that  the  illicit  is  opposed  to  thi 
legitimate  bond.  If  humanity  can  thus  desecrate  its  alliance  wili 
the  Divine,  the  closest  bond  known  to  humanity  must  be  something 
more  than  a  type  of  that  which  unites  humaoity  to  what  is  abore ' 
itself.  It  must  be  a  sacramental  expression  given  to  flesh  and  blood, 
of  the  central  event  in  the  world  of  spirit. 

The  love  of  kindred,  we  all  know,  is  not  the  love  which  most  deeply 
stirs  the  heart  of  man.    Few  can  have  passed  through  life  without  fef  H 
ing  that  no  syrapathyj  no  complete  apprehension,  is  so  refreshing  ( 
times  as  the  neighbourhood  of  those  whose  desires  and  fears  are  > 
than  our  own.      By  so  much  as  the  union  of  chemical  combL 
exceeds  in  force  and  permanence  the  union  of  coliesion,  by  so  mnchl 
does  the  love  of  contrast  exceed  the  love  of  likeness.      As  much  as  iM 
is  easier  to  break  iron  than  to  analyse  water  by  so  much  is  the  love  of 
sex  more  potent  than  the  love  of  kindred.    Between  these  two  kinds  of 
love  on  human  ground  there  is  a  certain  antagonism.     It  is  true  tha 
the  love  of  brothers  may  be  rendered  more  tender  and  intimate  by  iJ 
certain  dissimilarity ;  true  that  the  love  of  husband  and  wife  may 
rendered   more  wide-reaching  and   human  by   a   basis  of    commoa 
interests  and  pursuits ;  but  brothers   may  easily  be  too  dissimilafJ 
husband  and  wife  may  easily  be  too  much  alike.     The  belief — whieli 
if  we  can  conceive  it  possible,  would  surely  be  most  natural — that 
is  impossible  to  combine  in  too  high  a  degree  all  the  varieties  of  tk 
feeling  which  is  the  best  thing  this  life  has  to  give,  is  opposed  by  1 
instincts  which  forbid  us  even  to  name  certain  forms  of  repugnanin 
While  we  are  clothed  in  this  garb  of  flesh,  and  the  emotions  of  thd 
spirit  of  man  are  associated  with  changes  in  his  physical   structur 
80  long  the  love  of  kindred  and  the  love  of  selection  stand  in  a  certaio ' 
antagonism,  and  cannot,  in  their  strongest  form,  be  innocently  unitrti 
in  the  same  personalities.      Yet,  as  we  turn  to  what   is  most  sacred 
in  the  Hebrew  records,  we  are  led  to  feel  that  the  purest  love  whict 
man  can  feel  needs  both  expressions  as  its   type,  that  these  reconli 
owe  their  perennial  influence  and  their  universal   apj>licability  \o  tl"? 
fact  that  tbey  have  associated  this  deepest  love  with  the  keenest  \aiv^> 
and  taught  that  human  beings  are  the  children  of  God  in  &  sense  wlucl> 
leaves  it  possible  that  humanity  should  be  the  Spouse  of  the  Divio*. 

To  follow  this  idea  through   the   Hebrew   records  and   truce  tfe» 
unity  it  bestows  on  them,  at  the  same  time  that  their  diversity,  un«J«' , 
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tbe  sifiing  spirit  of  criticism,  ia  recognised  and  to  a  certain  extent 
tpounded.  might  be  a  wortliy  aim  for  a  studont  of  Scripture.  The 
is  come  when  aach  an  attempt  ia  desirable ;  till  our  time  it  was 
iK)t  possible.  The  attempt  of  modern  criticism  to  form  a  new  analysis, 
rating  the  varying  narratives  in  Scripture,  not  according  to  their 
,  M  on  in  a  book,  but  according  to  their  probable  date  and  authorship, 
is  not  yet  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  a  labour  which  would  be  tardy 
if  uninterrupted  has  been  delayed  by  bigotry  and  prejudice  as  much 
as  by  carelessness  and  indolence.  But  already  certain  conclusions  are 
reached  which  bear  the  test  applicable  to  everything  with  which  they 
ituiv  be  compared — they  are  accepted  by  those  persons  who  have 
list^'ued  attentively  and  impartially  to  all  that  has  to  be  said  for  them 
and  against  them.  The  invariable  answer  of  impartial  attention  must 
bo  accepted  as  a  verdict. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  an  impartial  niiud  must  mean  a  mind 
indilTcrent  to  the  value  of  that  which  the  Hebrew  literature  attests. 
Such  a  condition  is  more  disqualifying  for  judgment  than  any  amount 
of  prejudice.  We  have  to  recognise  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  records, 
as  of  every  other,  that  the  value  of  the  possession  does  not  guarantee 
tJie  accuracy  of  the  title-deeds.  On  other  than  Hebrew  ground  no  one 
has  a  moment's  hesitation  in  allowing  that  a  narrative  may  be  both 
1  rastworthy  and  inaccurate,  or  even  that  a  narrative  which  cannot  be 
"  d  trustworthy  in  the  sense  of  conveying  a  literal  representation 
uy  paist  event  may  be  the  vehicle  of  a  truth  deeper  than  that  of 
accurate  history.  To  such  a  mind,  we  are  convinced,  the  Old 
Testament  as  it  is  reconstructed  by  the  critical  labour  of  the  last  two 
centuries  is  a  vehicle  of  even  more  precious  truth  than  it  was  to  those 
who  confronted  these  critical  endeavours  with  indignant  horror.  For 
such  criticism,  while  it  cannot  touch  the  central  revelation,  has 
unconsciously  rearranged  the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  disentangle  this 
revelation  from  the  additions  of  men.  And  the  snpremacy  of  the 
Ilr'brew  over  all  other  literature  can  be  seen,  moreover,  only  when  the 
tvvu  are  set  fiairly  side  by  side. 

The  time  is  happily  past  when  it  was  necessary  to  work  at  any 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  the  Jews  at  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,^ 
*'  with  one  hand  working  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  holding  a 
weapon."  *  All  criticism  thus  undertaken  has  a  temporary  aspect^ 
Dr  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  it  is  the  sword  which  claims  the 
hand.  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  critical  and  sifting 
of  an  age  of  research,  whatever  it  may  have  destroyed,  has  set 
free  to  understand,  for  the  first  time,  the  most  interesting  as  well 
the  most  important  book  that  was  ever  written.  We  are  no 
DDger  obliged  to  deaden  onr  attention  lest  we  should  discover  its 
ttconslatencies,  to  lower  our  standard  lest  we  should  impair  our 
reronce  for  its  aspirations  ;  we  are  free  to  recognise  the  errors,  of 

•  Nchemiuh  iv.  17. 
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every  kiad,  which  belong  to  this  as  to  eveiy  other  work  of  man ;  fi 
to  discern  in  it,  for  the  first  time,  that  which  is  truly  the  work 
God.  When  everything  in  the  Bible  was  called  Divine  nothi: 
was  seen  as  Divine ;  the  human  and  Divine  appear  and  vani 
together.  We  are  set  free  to  condemn  the  errors  of  man,  and  there* 
fore  to  accept  the  revelations  of  God. 

We  are  but  just  set  free,  and  many  fragments  of  the  broken  chain 
camber  the  movements  they  can  no   longer  prohibit.      A   long-livi 
prejudice  drops,  as  it  withers,  many  a  seed  of  distaste,  the  sense 
impiety  in  criticism   survives  in  many  minds   under  its   transmnt 
form    of  tedium   in  perusal.      The  children  of  those    who  dared  ni 
criticise  the  Scriptures  are  found  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  classif] 
their  contents  as  false  or  meaningless;  sometimea  the  two  states 
mind  are  found  successively  in  the  same  individual.     Nevertheles?.  £ 
is  true  that  in  the  scientific  thought  of  our  day,  under  certain  fori 
of  its  development^  there  are  ideas  and  tendencies  which  seem  to  hovi 
on  the  edge  of  this  very  Hebrew  spirit  which  the  scientific  creed   h 
most  entirely  repudiated.     To  recognise  law  apart  from  all  that  amom 
human  beings  makes  up  the  inevitable  associations  of  law  ;  to  fi 
that  the  spirit  of  man  can  in  the  impersonal  world  drink  in  a  sense 
orderly  obedience,  of  absolute  fidelity,  of   unswerving  accuracy — thii 
would  be  felt  by  many  minds  in  our  own  time,  and  some  in  a  fortnej 
time,  to  have  constituted  ono  of  the  keenest  delights  they  have  ex 
perienced  in  their  passage  through  this  world.      It  is  in  troth  the 
sensation,   if  we  may  use  such  a  word,  of  contact  between  the  honiao 
intellect  and  the  Divine ;  but  not  only  is  it  common  to  many  mind* 
which  conceive  of  ncian's  intellect  as  the  highest  in  the  universe,  bat 
it  is  often  very  much  stronger  m  such  minds  than  in   those   whick 
look  upon  the  universe  as  a  creation.     The  contrast  is  no  less  expli- 
cable than  surprising.     The  door  thus  opened  to  wonder  and  admira- 
tion also  admits    for    Christian  intelligence  many  a  shadowy  douhf, 
many  an  obstinate  problem,  many  a  question  unanswered  through tlie 
ageSj  and,  above  all,  the  sense  of  a  vast  claim  which  no  human  fpiVit 
can  confront  without  a  deep  awe  that  quenches  all  lighter  eniotion.anj 
touches    the    springs   of    self-reproach.      To    minds    finding  in  tl^ 
sense     of     non-human    law,   on  the    other    hand,  their  sole    ao^&M 
to    the    Infiuite,    the    ideas    thus    haunted    for   Christian   >^tt^w^ 
by    a    crowd    of    thoughts    and    emotions    so    mixed    and    ^^ 
plexing,  come  alone  ;  their  keen  thrill  brings  no  diatorbioj^         ^ 
tions,  and  sets   up  no  centrifugal  forces.     The  •' cosmic  ett:^     "^-^ 
students  of  Nature  has  the  field  to  itself,  and  for  the  hour 
its  service  feeling  and  habits  of  mind  which  it  seems  to  hav 
It  holds  in  its  absolute  sway  minds  not  bewildered  by  ai 
of  thoughts  which   our  finite  nature   forbids  xzs  to  t 
common  centre,  or  even  to  that   T'-.;nf   of  vievt- 
becomes  convergence.     It  is  not  ul  thr 
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mtral  unity  at  the  heart  of  all  phenomena  should  be  most  easy  and' 
,oat  eager  when  it  ia  most  simple.  It  would  be  wonderful,  in  such 
a  world  as  ours,  if  those  who  bear  God's  voice  in  the  conscience  aa 
well  as  in  science  could  listen  to  the  difEcalt  harmony  with  the 
unmixed  delight  of  those  whose  ear  takes  in  the  melodious  sequence 
of  single  notes.  The  fact  that  there  is  this  dittVrence  in  the  mode  of 
perception  is  mistaken  always  by  one  class  of  thinkers,  and  often  by 
both,  for  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  object  of  perception.  Those 
^ho  follow  the  workings  of  the  Divine  on  the  intellectual  side  believ© 
at  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  who  add  to  it  what,, 
m  their  point  of  view,  they  coutiiler  an  inconsistent  appendage^ 
iroving  any  apparent  identity  in  the  same  comparison  to  be  illtisory.. 
et  if  we  return  to  the  Jewish  form  of  that  belief,  which  has  become 
Ihristianity,  we  find  ourselves  on  ground  which  has  a  close  affinity  to 
is  cosmic  emotion.  The  delight  of  humanity  in  a  plunge  into  the 
ion-human  comes  very  near  the  awe  of  the  creature  in  the  presence, 
of  the  Creator,  however  entirely — or  perhaps  for  that  very  reason — 
e  one  shuts  oat  the  other.  **  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any 
aven  image"  comep  to  the  scientific  intellect  as  the  prohibition  of 
mitting  any  idea  from  the  personal  into  the  impersonal  world, 
e  worship  of  the  Formless  is  common  to  Hebrew  faith  and  to 
uropean  science,  and  we  have  yet  to  realise  the  slightness  of  change 
ly  which  this  common  ground  may  become  a  revelation  of  unsuspected 
cinities.  The  idea  of  the  Divine  in  humanity  dawned  on  the  world 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  two  millenniums  are  not  long  foD 
^■mankind  to  have  dwelt  upon  it  ;  but  perhaps  the  time  baa  come  for  the 
^Rimergence  of  that  in  our  vision  of  the  Divine,  which,  because  it  is  not 
^Knman,  is  what  most  satisfies  the  yearnings  of  humanity.  The  emotions 
^Hf  sex,  we  have  said,  are  in  their  purest  fomi  the  sacramental  expression 
^  ^Bf  this  mystery  for  ordinary  human  beings;  but  it  has  other  expressions 
for  other  minds.  If  it  be,  as  we  believe,  the  deepest  truth  that  human 
minds  can  grasp,  it  must  be  capable  of  forms  of  expression  that  we 
may  call  infi^nite.  Through  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  evolution  of 
spiritual  thought  will  translate  into  language  intelligible  to  men  whose 
.pirations  are  moulded  on  the  study  of  material  nature,  the  truth 
at  the  contrast  between  persons  and  things,  great  as  it  is,  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  separates  finite  beings  from  the  infinile. 
'he  idea  may  seem  remote  from  the  belief  that  the  closest  union 
ong  humau^ beings  is  a  clue  to  the  possibility  of  union  between  the 
man  and  Divine.  Yet  in  truth  the  two  thoughts  are  but  different 
ges  of  the  largest  conception  that  humanity  can  grasp,  and  differ 
ly  as  an  oak  differs  in  winter  and  in  summer,  or  as  a  window's 
impse  of  blue  sky  differs  from  the  eame  expanse  at  a  clear  midnight, 
hen  the  pane  maps  out  uncounted  worlds,  and  leads  the  eye  into 
ttginable  depths  of  distance. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 
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THE  interest  that  is  now  felt  in  the  great  dependency  of  Canada 
is  fairly  well    illustrated   by  the    number  of  articles   that  aw 
constantly  printed  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  with   respect  to  her 
material  and  political  development,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  booka^ 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  at  the  foot  of  this  page.*     It  may  be 
regarded  as  an  encouraging  sifjn  of  the  times  that  not  only  in  Canada 
but  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  as  well,  so  many  works  relat-J 
ing  to  the  history,  the  constitution,  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
Dominion  should  appear  within  two  or  throe  years  from  the  press  > 
those  countries.     It  clearly  shows  that  the    soccesa    so  far  of  ihi 
interesting  experiment  in  federal  government,  which  the  Canadian  pnr 
vinces  have  been  working  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  attracting 
&  fair  amount  of  attention  from  thoughtful  men  throughout  the  world. 
This  increasing  interest  in   the  affairs  of  our  gre^it  colonial  "T 
we  mast  all   admit,  has  only  just  come  in  time.      The   inu; 
with  which  too  many  Englishmen,  even  in  parliamentary  and  politictlJ 
circles,  were  long  wont  to  regard  the   affairs  of  the  colonies  did  not' 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  sagacity  of  the  statesmen  and  the  people 
of  the  parent  State,  and  if  continued  would  probably,  sooner  or  later, 
have  brought  about  another  separation  from  the  Empire.     The  tico*  mi 
is  now   obviously   passed  when  any  school  of  politicianB  can  eJcpec^B 
to  gain  popularity  by  dilating  on  the  uselessnesa  of  the  colonial  ooo* 

*  1.  "HistoiT  or  Canada."    By  William  Kingsford,  LL,D.      Ti\f  vols.    LonAnt 

2.  "Federal  "Government  in  Canatla.'*    By  J,  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G.,  LL,D.    Joha* 
Hopkins  L'niverMty  St  ad  ies.  Baltimore:  18S9.    *' Parlianientaxy  Procedure  iu  Cjuud*."  I 
Bj  the  game.     Revised  edition,    Montreal:  ly9'2. 

*3.  "The  Constitution  of  Canada."    By  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  Professor  of  Law,  Ow©*  J 
C>ollepe.     Cambridge  :  University  Press  :  188!>.  | 

4,  *•  Problems  of  Greater  Britain."    By  liijjrht  Hon.  Sir  C-.  W.  Diliic,  Emu    L*iod«  l 
and  New  York  :  IsyO. 

6.  "A  Popular  History  of  Canada."    RevLsed  edition.    By  W.  H.  WlfctOir,  W*« 
Toronto. 

6.  *'The  Dominion  of  Canada:  An  Historical  and  Geographical  St«dr.*'    tlftt» 
Rev.  William  Parr  rJreswcll.  M.A.  Dxoti,     Londotj :  1890. 
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tlon  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  colonies  like  Canada  for  any 
within  the  Empire.     It  took  some  years  for  the  ^reat  majority 
of  English   statesmen  and  publicists  to  comprehend  the  fact  of  the 
emarkable   expansion  of  the   colonial  Empire,  and  especially  of  the 
atellectnal  and  material  development  of  Canada.     The  change  from 
studied  indifierence  to  a  lively   interest  in  the   progress  of  the 
Dominion  was  one  of  the  results  that  eventually  followed  the  federal 
union  of  1867.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Canadians  are  happy  to  say,  is 
probably  the  only  Englishman  of  note  who  would  look  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the   annexation   of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  ho,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  true  to  his  old   convictions.      No  statesman  of 
sagacity  or  writer  of  weight  now  openly  professes  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  separation  from  the  Empire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  for 
^once  a  remarkable  agreement  of  opinion  among  Liberals  and  Conser- 
^■^tiree  in  favour  of  Imperial  unity,  and  men  like  Lord  Rosebery 
^Rnagine  hazy  schemes  of  a  still  stronger  connection  between  England 
^nnd  her  dependencies.     All  this  means  that  Canada  has  got  so  far  in 
the   estimation   of   English    Ministries   that  she  has  gained  a  semi- 
^dependent  position  in  the  Empire,  and   finds  her  counsels  prevail 
practically  in  all  matters  affecting  her  interests — as  the  correspondence 
the   Behring's  Sea  difficulty  conclusively  proves — and  her  High 
!7onimis8ioner  who  represents  her  so  ably  in  London,  as  one  of  the 
Bsults  of  the  new  order  of   things,  is  treated  with  a  deference,  and 
^igiven   a  place  on  all   public  occasions,  which   would  have  been 
apossible   some   forty  years   ago   or  less,  when  so  eminent  a  public 
lan  as  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  who  fought  so  successfully  for  responsible 
ovemment  in  the  Canadian  provinces,   was  obliged  to  declare  on 
aorc  than  one  occasion  that,  if  he  wished  to  obtain  any  recognition 
London,  it  was  better  for  him  to  sink  his  individuality  as  a  Nova 
Scotian^  and  to  seek  entrance  to  social  circles  through  the  ]\Iinister 
^prthe  United  States. 

^B  In  view  then  of  this  growing  interest  in  colonial  topics,  I  propose 
^■n  the  present  article  to  dwell  on  a  feature  of  the  political  develop- 
^^Tn**nt  of  Canada  which  has  not  heretofore  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  it  merits  in  the  English  press ;  and  that  is,  the  essentially 
I  English  character  of  the  political  institutions  to  which  Canada  owes 
her  present  high  position  among  the  communities  of  the  world 
^^^This  fact  is  especially  noteworthy  when  we  consider  that  the  popula- 
^Bion  of  the  Dominion  is  not  entirely  British  in  its  origin,  but  contains 
^^»  large  and  important  French  element.  Two  races  have  now  for  over 
a  century  occupied  Canada,  and  labonred  to  develop  her  resources  and 
the  foundations  of  a  sound  government.  The  liistory  of  the 
[)olitical  development  of  the  country  shows  that  from  the  time  French 
[Canada  became  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  was  able  to 
(irow  aside  the  political  system  under  which  it  drew,  at  the  best, 
Jy  a  sluggish  existence  for  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  the  ideas  of  its 
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best  men  enlarged,  and  the  people  were  enabled  to  eojoj  an  amo 
of  political  liberty  which  would  have  seemed  a  dream  to  the  mcnj 
who  toiled  courageonsly  to  found  a  new  France  in  America  on  con- 
ditions generally  antagonistic  to  rapid  settlement  and  free  develop-J 
ment.  At  times,  in  the  history  of  Canada,  there  has  been  a  decided! 
antagonism  between  the  French  Canadian  and  English  CanadiaaJ 
peoples,  but  happily  it  has  always,  sooner  or  later,  given  place  toj 
wise  counsels  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  and  the  two  raceahavof 
been  energetic  and  earnest  co-workers  in  the  development  of  the] 
noble  heritage  which  they  possess  on  the  northern  half  of  this  con-| 
tinent.  The  history  of  Canada  as  a  French  colony,  which  ended  in  J 
1759,  was  a  record  of  autocratic  government  which  gave  no  opp( 
tunity  to  the  expansion  of  Canadian  energy  and  intellect ;  thehistorri 
of  French  Canada  as  an  English  dependency,  like  that  of  all  thej 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  has  been  the  record  of  a  people  ( 
working  out  their  political  destiny  on  the  well  understood  principles! 
of  that  wonderful  system  of  government  which  the  experience  ofj 
centuries  teaches  ua  is  admirably  calculated  to  develop  individualism^ 
and  a  spirit  of  self-assertion  and  ^self-reliance,  and  to  enable  a  pecplel 
to  solve  successfully  those  great  social  and  political  problems  on  which  I 
reats  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

As  we  look  back  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  that  bava 
passed  since  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England  we  can  see  that  the 
political  development  of  the  provinces  now  constituting  the  Doc 
is  owing  to  the  passage  of  certain  measures  and  the  acknowledgment! 
of  certain  principles  which  stand  out  as  so  many  political  milestone 
in  the  path  of  national  progress.  Briefly  summed  up,  these  measnrt^ 
and  principles  are  as  follows : 

The  establishment,  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  177-i,  of  the  principle 
religious   toleration,  which  relieved  Roman   Catholics  of  disabilitie 
that  long  afterwards  existed  in  Great  Britain  ; 

The  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  right  of  every  subject  toi 
the  protection  of  the  writ  of  Hahcas  corjms  ; 

The  guarantees  given  to  the  French  Canadians  for  the  preseivatittnj 
of  their  civil  law  and  language  ; 

The  adoption   of  one  system   of   criminal    law    in   French  as  ia 
English  Canada  ; 

The  establishment  of  representative  institutions  in  every  proviocff 
of  Canada  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centmy; 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  their  complete  isolation  from 
political  conflicts ; 

Complete  provincial  control  over  all  local  revenues  and  expenditures  ; 

The  initiation  of  money  grants  in  the  People's  House  ; 

The  right  of  Canadian  legislatures  to  manage  their  poielj  Ioc»l 
affairs  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Englieh  cfficials  is  tli*? 
parent  State ; 
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The  establishment  of  manictpal  institutions  and  the  confequent 
increase  of  public  spirit  in  all  the  local  dimions  ; 

The  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  tenure  of  French  Canada  and  the 
Bnioval  of  feudal  restrictions  antagonistic  to  the  conditions  of  settle- 
•"ment  in  a  new  country ; 

The  adoption  of  the  English  principle  of  responsibility  to  the  legis- 
lature, under  which  a  Ministry  can  only  retain  office  -while  they  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people's  representatives. 

All  these  valuable  privileges  were  not  won  in  a  day,  but  were  the 
results  of  the  struggles  of  the  people  of  Canada  from  1792  up  to  the 
tiuieof  the  establishment  in  1S07  of  the  federal  union  which  united 
the  provinces  on  the  basis  of  a  central  government,  having  contjol  of 
all  matters  of  general  and  national   import,  and   of  several  provinces 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  matters  of  provincial  and  local   concern 
OS  are  necessary  to  their  existence  as  distinct  political  entities  within 
federation.  At  the  present  time  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  con- 
^sidered  subject  to  the  following  authorities  : 
I  The  Queen  as  the  head  of  the  executive  authority  ; 

^     The  Imperial  Parliament ; 

^B     The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  the  court  of  last 
Hkesource  for  the  whole  Empire; 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion,  consisting  of  a  Governor-genera', 
a  privy  council,  and  a  parliament ; 

teThe  Government  of  the  Provinces,  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-gover- 
r,  an  executive  council,  and  a  legislature,  generally  of  a  bi-cameral 
aracter ; 

The  courts  of  law  which  can  adjudicate  on  all  questions  afTecting 
the  construction  of  the  written  constitution. 

The  British  North  America  Act  of  1SG7,  or  Constitution,  under 
which  Canada  is  now  governed,  is  the  emanation  of  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  Canadian  statesmen  who  met  in  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  ISG 1, 
but  dei'ives  its  sanction  as  a  law  from  the  consent  of  the  Uueen. 
Lords,  and  Commons — the  supreme  legislature  of  the  Empire.  It 
defines  the  respective  authorities  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  provinces, 
distributes  the  various  subjects  of  legislation  among  those  authorities, 
regulates  the  general  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  establishes 
a  financial  basis  for  the  provinces.  In  all  essential  features  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  public  affairs  the  government  of  Canada  is 
conducted  on  the  well- understood  principles  of  that  remarkable 
system  of  charters,  statutes,  conventions,  and  usages,  to  which  the 
eneral  name  of  the  British  Constitution  is  given.  Exception  has 
Ben  taken  by  an  eminent  constitutional  writer  to  the  statement  in 
be  preamble  of  the  British  North  America  Act  that  the  provinces 
Bkve  expressed  their  desire  to  be  united  into  one  dominion  '*  with  a  con- 
litution  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.*'  Pro- 
Dicey  states  his  opinion  in  very  emphatic  terms,  that  the  word 
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*'Statea"  aliould  have  been  aubstitated  for  **  kingdom,"  since  it  is  ''qnitol 
clear  that  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion  is  modelled  on  that  of  the»'| 
Union";*    but  this    distinguished   and   generally  astute    writer  haaj 
failed  to  appreciate,  to  its  full  extent,  the  character   of  the   govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion.     It  is  true  that  the  basis  of  the  Confederatioa  I 
necessarily  rests  on  principles  akin  to  those  of  the  great  Uaion,  which] 
is  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  federal  principle  that  thej 
world  has  ever  seen.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  structure  of  govem-| 
ment   and   in  the  administration   of   public  affairs  Canadians  have! 
adhered  closely  to  the  great  principles  that  give  at  once  strength  and 
elasticity   to   the   English   Constitution,       The  written  const  1: 
law  itself  contains  indubitable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  p 
to  which   exception  has  been  taken.     We  see  this  clearly  in  the^l 
nature  of  the  executive  authority,  in  the  constitutions  of  the  parlia-| 
ment  and  legislative  bodies,  especially  of  the  lower  houses,  and  in  tli^l 
formation  of  a  privy  council.      But  in  addition  to  the  written  funda- 
mental  law  wo  have  that  great  mass  of  English  conventions,  under- j 
standings,  and  precedents,  which  govern  the  relations  between   the| 
Crown  and  its  advisers,  determine  the  position  of  the  Ministry  and  it 
dependence  on  the  legislature,  and  otherwise  regulate  the  conditions  < 
a  system  of  Engliali  parliamentary  government. 

Against  the  opinion  of  Jfr.  Dicey  we  may  cite  that  of  one  of  tha 
most  distinguiahed  students  of  constitutions  from  the  historical  point; 
of  view,  to  whom  we  owe  the  coining  of  that  phrase  applied  to  tb«J 
new  science,  so  much  studied  in  these  days,  known  as  Comparatirfl 
Politics-     In  a  review  f  of  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  the  lat 
Professor  Freeman  dwelt  upon  its  essentially  English  characterifitica : 

"  It  is  not  wou  Jerf  ul  thut  the  attention  of  p<.)litical  students  both  in  Or 
IJritain  and  the  United  States  should  be  largely  tlrawn  to  the  third  develoii-l 
ment  of   English  political  life  wliicL  lie«  l>etween  the  two.     For  Canadiit' 
very  far  from  pnrely  English  in  blofnl  oi-  speech,  is  pre-emiufntti/  JHn^itJi  m 
the  (let'elvpmt'id  of  itit  politmd  in.t(t(uf.ioitJs.     The  phenomena  of  Ciiniuln  id 
once  supply  an  answer  to  the  cavils  which  ono  sometiniee  hears  on  both  tidct 
of  the  ocean  against  the  truth  of  the  still  essentially  EwjUsh  charactrr  of  At 
indp]n!-iuli')it.  colonips  of  Etujland.     These  f(;)lonifjs,  strictly  English  in  tlii'ir  i 
origin,  have  annexed  possej^sions  of  the  united  provinces  of  Sweden,  of  Fnu»c«, 
anil  of  Spanish -speaking  Mexico.     Settlers  from   various  EuropCAn  riAtioDC 
have  found  a  home  among  them ;  there  are  districts  in  the  United  Stelo 
wlioro  more  German  is  heard  than  EiiglLsh  ;  and  the  law  decbires  the  A/nlcan 
enfranchised  under  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  to  be  ns  good  u.  cititfu 
as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Jirst  settler  in  Virginia  or  at  Plymouth.    In 
thifi  last  case  indeed  nature  has  proved  hei-self  too  stj'ong  for  law.    TTi* 
European  settlers  meanwhile,  important  as  they  ore,  are  gradtwlljr  iu»i«n»- 
lated  into  the  greater  English  mass.     It  is  in  seveml  States  fon.   '  'f-'it 

for  the  law  to  recognise  there  the  language  of  German   imn  ■" 

language  of  the  earlier   Fiench   or  Spanish   settlers,  as  a  8»:  -'' 

tongue;  there  are  districts  in  which  more  German  is  beard  :  '• 

but  there  is  no  State  which  can  be  Cidled  primarily  German,  Fuoc/i  *" 

*  "  Law  of  the  Constif  ution,"  Srd  ed.,  pp.  155,  156. 
See  Mttncltcttcr  (hutrdinn,  Jannarr  2,  1890. 
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ni^h,  TJie  law  of  England  is  the  groundwork  of  the  law  of  eveiy  State, 
where  the  eternal  luw  of  Rome  has  been  beforehand  with  it.  80,  wo 
ay  say,  it  i8  in  Canada  also  ;  only  the  French  element  in  the  province  of 
ueV>ec,  no  remnant,  but  a  living  and  advancing  thing,  is  quite  another 
atter  fi-om  the  French  survival  in  Louisiana,  In  Canada  there  is  distinct 
lind  visible,  which  is  not  English,  an  element  which  is  older  than  anything 
Dglisli  in  the  land,  and  which  shows  no  sign  of  being  assimilated  by  any- 
iiig  English.  But  with  this  marked  exception,  or  something  more  thanaii 
ception,  to  the  English  character  of  Canada,  tlie  pnlitical  con^titittion  of 
'ttiutda  ig  iftt  more  Enf/lish  than  that  of  fh''  rnitcd  States;  indeed^  both  thf. 
•drral  coiuititiUinn  arid  the  coHsttliutiona  of  the  aereml  States  areas  Ewjlish  as 
\€>/  icell  could  he  under  the  circumstances ;  but  the  circumstances  of  Canada 
lowed  a  much  clo.ser  following  of  English  models." 

We  may  go  even  further  than  Professor  Freeman  and  assert  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  from  any  one  who  has  closely  studied  the 
political  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  that  while  there  is  a  distinct 
element  in  that  country  which  is  not  Eng^Iish,  it  is  the  influence  and 
•peration  of  English  institutions  which  have,  in  a  large  measure, 
made  French  Canada  one  of  the  most  contented  communities  in  the 
world.  The  laoguagej  and  law,  and  religion  of  *'  eternal  Rome  "  still 
main  in  all  their  old  influence  in  the  province,  but  it  is,  after 
Jl,  the  political  constitution,  which  derives  its  strength  from  English 
rinciples,  that  has  made  this  section  of  Canada  a  free  and  self- 
governing  community,  and  given  full  scope  to  its  civil  and  local  rights, 
n  its  political  development  French  Canada  has  been,  and  is,  aa 
esentially  English  as  the  purely  English  section  of  the  Dominion. 

When  we  review  the  political  and  judicial  systems  of  the  Dominion 

we  can  see  that  there  aro  certain  broad  principles  which  above  all 

others   illustrate    in  their    practical    operation    the    "  pre-eminently 

nglish "  charactfT   of  our  institutions,   and    which    may  be  briefly 

summarised  as  follows : 

TJi€  Snpremaci/  of  the  Law. — The  old  saying  is  eminently   true 
in    Canada, — the    law    is    no    respecter    of    persons :    the    highert 
functionary     and     the     humblest      individual     equally    enjoy     free 
speech  and  all  the  liberties  of  British  subjects,  but  they  must  act 
strictly   within   the  law.      The  Governor-general   himself  can  freely 
»xercise  that  discretionary  power  which  he  possesses  as  the  head  of 
e  executive,  and  is  guided  and  limited  by  well  understood  rules  in 
le    use   of   bis   political  prerogatives.     In   the  discharge   of  these 
iscretionary  and  political  functions  he  is,  generally  speaking,  free 
'rem  the  control  of  the  courts.     But  exalted  as  is  his  position,  if  he 
^should   violate   the   law,    even  under   the   advice   of  a  llinister,   his 
mdnct  may  be  bronght  under  the  purview  of  the  courts  as  in  the  case 
f  the  most  ordinary  individual  in  the  land.     The  law  is  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  State,    The  writ  of  Uuhcas  corpus — a  principle  of 
^!oramon  law,   given    additional    force  and  sanction  by  the  State — 
has  existed  in  Canada  for  a  century  and  more,  and  any  man  who 
thinks  he  has  been  arrested  and  confined  without  due  authority  of  law 
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has  always  hia  remedy  in  this  eafeguftrd  of  indiridual  freedom.      Even 
in  the  casa  of  persons  who  are   subject  to   extradition  under  British  j 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  applying  to   Canada,  a  person   onderl 
arrest   can   avail  himself  of  this  writ,  and  bring  himself  before  thol 
courts  to  test  the  regularity  of  his  arrest.     There  does  not  exist  iu  [ 
Canada,  not  in  French  Canada   even,  that  system  of  administrative  J 
law  [droit  adminisfratif)  which  makes  all  officials  of  the  State,  and 
in  fact  all  persons  who  iiave  business  or  connection  with  the  adtninis. 
tration,  independent  of  the  iarisdiction   of  the  ordinary  courts  and 
provides  them  with  a  resort  to  special  official  tribunals  not  open  to^ 
cases  of  dealiogs  between  private  individuals.     No  doubt  this  excep-S 
tional  system  of  law  had  its  origin  in  the  times  when  the  Crown 
in   France  and  in  other  parts  of   Eui'ope  began  to  exercise   arbitrary  J 
power  and  to  conduct  all  the  affairs  of  State,  and  we  see  in  the  claims  ■ 
of  prerogative  by  the  Stuart  kings  the  assertion  of  a  principle  which 
is  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  and  to 
that  supremacy   of    the   law   which  has  ever    been    a  fundamental] 
doctrine  of  English  government. 

The  Inffncnce  of  the  Vominon  Law. — lathe  years  that  preceded  thd^J 
passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774,  there  was  gre^it  dissatisfaction  in] 
French  Canada  owing  to  the  uncertain  state  of  the  laws.      The  French,! 
or  *'  new  subject?."  claimed  with  justice  that   they  were   entitled  to  I 
the  laws    to  which    they    had  always    been    accustomed,   while  thdf 
English,  or  "old  subjects,"  contended  that  the  English  law  shoald 
prevail.     It  was  decided,  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  justice  andj 
the  principles  of  public  law  applicable  to    such  cases,  that  the  civil! 
law  of  Canada,  which  was  based  on  the  coiUume  de  Paris,  should  con- 
tinue in  force  in  the  French  province,  while  the  criminal  law  wa»i 
accepted  from  the  beginning,  and  consequently  prevailed  tbroughoDt.1 
British  North  America.      From  that  time  to  this  the  civil  law,  modi-j 
fied  in  certain  respects  to  suit  a  new  state  of  things,  has  remained  th^  | 
law  of  French  Canada.      Outside  of  the  French  province,   however, 
that  great  system  of  customs  and  judicial  decisions  which  obtains  its  | 
sanction    from  immemorial    usage  and    universal    reception,  and  is 
generally  known    as  the  common  law,   has  always  obtained  in  the 
English-speaking  provinces.     In  Canada,  as  in  the  old  colonies  of 
America,  wherever  there    is  an  English  community,  it  was  broogbt 
with  the  people  as  one  of  their   most  valuable  inheritances,  althoagb 
at  no  time  did  they  accept  it  in  its  entirety,  but  only  such  parts  as 
were  suited  to  their  new  conditions  of  life, 

Tht'  Independence  of  the  Judges. — It  is  a  fundamental  principln  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  based  as  it  is  on  that  of  England,  that  tlif 
judges  should  be»  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  the  Crown,  ?""^'' 
all  political  influence.    The  Canadian  judges  hold  their  tenure  * 
good  behaviour,"  the  legal  effect  of  which  is,  practically,  *  iii 

of  an  estate  for  life  in  thd  office.   The  judges  of  all  the  couri 
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Except  the  jadgea  of  probate  in  the  small  proviaces,  are  appointed  by 

^he  Governor-general,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  Council,  and  are 

amovable  only  on  the  address  of  the  two  Houses — an  exception  beinjj 

aade  in  the  case  of  the  county  court  judges,  who  can  be  removed  for 

cient  cause   by  the  Governor  in  Council.     The   salaries  of   the 

es,  also,  are  not  vobed  annaally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 

public  officials,  but  are  paid  under  the  provisions  of  statutes.     In  the 

*i8e  of  the  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  of  Canada — a  body 

federal  in  its  character— the  Parliament  of  Canada  exercises  a  control 

rhich  is  very  wisely  not  entrusted  to  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 

'provision  of  the   United   States  constitution  that  the  salaries  of  the 

t'odges  of  the  supreme  and  federal  courts  shall  nob  be  dicninished 
lariog  their  tenure  of  office.  In  all  essential  respects,  however,  the 
'arliament  of  Canada  can  regulate  the  judicial  po»vers  of  the  Supreme 
^ourt ;  but  in  the  ca^e  of  the  courts  of  the  provinces  they  are  practi- 
cally beyond  federal  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  administration  of 
JQStice  in  a  province,  including  the  constitution  of  the  provincial 
courts,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  inclnding  the 
procedure  in  civil  matters  in  these  courts,  forms  a  class  of  subjects 
placed    by   the    fundamental    law    within   the    exclusive    control   of 

Pthe  provincial  authorities.  The  courts  of  Canada  posgosa  powers 
Iw-hich  are  not  possessed  by  the  courts  of  England,  The  Parliament 
of  England  is  a  constituent  and  sovereign  body,  and  its  power  to  pass 
aoy  Act  cannot  ba  called  into  question,  or  its  wisdom  or  policy  doubted 
ia  any  court  of  the  realm.  The  judge  cannot  even  speculate  on  the 
^ftntention  of  the  legislature  or  construe  an  Act  according  to  his  notions 
pfcf  what  ought  to  have  been  t^nacted.  "The  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  Parliament,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  is  so  transcendent  and 
absolute,  that  it  cannot    be    coo  fined,  either  for   persons  or   causes, 

) within  any  bounds."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  courts,  like 
Ihoae  of  the  United  States,  ivhere  there  are  written  constitutions,  can 
ixercise  responsibilities  which  place  them  above  the  legislature,  since 
khey  may  limit  the  legislative  power  by  declaring  to  be  null  and  void 
any  enactment  which  is  nob  in  accordance  with  the  express  or  implied 
authority  of  the  constitution  or  fundamental  law  which  defines  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  legislative  bodies  of  the  Dominion.  In 
tbe  generality  of  cases  the  courts  of  Canada  only  exercise  this 
judicial  power  in  the  natural  process  of  law  ;  in  other  words,  in  cases 
[the  decision  of  which  depends  on  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the 
|laQguage  of  the  constitutional  law  applicable  to  those  cases.  The 
ope  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  courts  has  been,  however, 
nlarged  by  the  power  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Canada  to  state  their  opinion  on  a  question  involving  nice  and 
Dfcrioate  points  of  constitutional  law,  and  also  by  the  passage  of  Acta 
tbe  Ontario  legislature  giving  the  highest  courts  of  that  ppovinc© 
right  to  decide  on  constitutional  controversies  after  due  argument 
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on  behalf  of  the  parties  interested.  When  we  come  to  consider  that,  t 
addition  to  these  responsibilities,  the  courts  of  Canada  can  exclnsiTely 
try  cases  of  controverted  elections — a  power,  previous  to  1874,  only 
exercised  by  the  political  bodies  of  the  Dominion,  and  not  even  noir 
possessed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States — it  must  be  evident  how 
great  an  influence  the  judiciary  exercise  in  the  practical  working  o 
the  Canadian  system  of  government,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  it' 
should  be  surrounded  by  all  the  checks  and  guards  that  have  been 
developed  in  the  working  of  the  judicial  system  of  England.  Any 
federal  system  like  that  of  Canada  must,  in  a  great  measure,  gather 
its  real  strength  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  which  are  called 
upon,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjudicate  on  the  many  questions  that 
arise  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several  provinces 
which  have  entered  into  what  may  be  considered,  a  solemn  treaty,  to 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  Empire,  has  given  its  authoritative  legal  sanction.  Accordiogly 
the  security  of  the  feileral  union  largely  rests  on  the  legal  acumet» 
and  independence  of  the  courts — an  independence  maintained  by 
strict  adherence  to  those  principles  which  have  always  made  ad 
English  judiciary  respected.  An  elective  judiciary,  like  that  existicjf 
in  Bo  many  of  the  United  States,  has  never  even  been  sug£r«^-^tt^<l  in 
Canada. 

Thi  Controllinfj  Pon.rr  of  the  Commons  Houses. — 'VNTien  the  early 
constitutions  of  the  Canadian  provinces  were  organised,  it  was 
expressly  stated  by  the  highest  authorities  that  the  object  was  t<K| 
assimilate  them  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  "  as  nearly  as  tho 
differences  arising  from  the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  country  would  permit."  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  we  see,  in  complete  operation,  a  system  of  govero* 
ment  constituted  as  follows  : 

The  Crown  represented  by  a  Governor-general  in  Lower  Canadft, 
and  Lieutenant-governors  in  the  other  provinces ; 

Executive  and  legislative  councils,  appointed  by  the  Crown  ; 

An  assembly  elected  by  the  people  on  a  franchise,  generally  the  old 
English  iOi-.  freehold. 

In  Canada,  for  many  years,  the  battle  for  power  was  fotiglt 
between  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  body  under  th* 
direct  influence  of  the  Crown,   and   owing  no  direct  resj  to 

the  people.     It  was  clearly  the  hope  of  the  Imperial  Go _    '  to 

found  in  Canada  an  aristocratic  body,  which  by  the  permanent  tennif 
of  its  members,  and  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  would  bear  sitch  • 
resemblance  as  would  be  possible  in  a  new  country  to  the  great  boBS<' 
which  is  the  tme  descendant  of  the  "SVitenagemot.  In  the  Caoftdiiw 
Constitution  of  1701,  titles  were  to  be  connected  witli  -  '  ' 

legislative  council,  obviously  with  the  view  of  establis-hir-  .    ' 

hereditary  legislators,  who  would  probably  form  a  oonnt^rpoise  io  ^* 
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necessarily  democratic  character  of  the  People's  House.  Sach  efforts  to 
'onnd  purely  aristocratic  institutions  were  a  failure  from  the  outset. 
The  Upper  Houses  of  the  provinces  have  always  contained  a  number 
distinguished  men  in  every  pursuit  of  life,  but  from  the  very 
-ture  of  their  c-onstitution  they  have  been  exceedingly  weak  as 
igislative  bodies.  Before  the  days  of  responsible  government  they 
became  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  tyranny  of  executive 
authority,  and  were  regarded  as  antagOListic  to  every  movement  or 
measure  connected  with  popular  liberty  or  in  accordance  with  the 
iple's  will.  There  could  be  only  one  result  to  a  contest  between 
;be  two  bodies,  the  one  representing  the  people,  and  the  other  the 
good  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  irresponsible  government  of  the 
day.  With  the  introduction  of  the  English  system  of  Parliamentary 
vemment  in  its  entirety,  the  influence  of  the  Upper  House  waned, 
d  the  people's  assembly  grew  io  strength  and  vigour.  NoWj  in 
iie  central  as  in  the  provincial  governments,  all  substantial  power 
st8  in  the  Commons  House  of  the  respective  legislatures.  It  controls 
e  public  expenditures,  exercises  a  direct  supervision  over  the 
ministration  of  public  affairs,  and,  through  a  committee  of  its  own, 
verns  the  country. 

The  Principle  of  Ministerial  Hesp&nsibilily. — Tn  Canada,  only  within 
half  a  century  has  the  English  system  of  Cabinet  government 
obtained  full  recognition  ;  and  now  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
wherever  there  are  self-governing  countries,  there  are  Ministries 
having  seats  in  the  two  Houses — principally  in  the  Commons  House, 
here  the  legislature  is  of  a  bi-cameral  character — and  only  holding 
ce  as  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
'ple's  representatives.  It  is  this  system  which  gives  its  great 
rength  to  the  Lower  or  Elective  House,  and,  in  a  measure,  invests 
with  executive  responsibilities,  since  it  governs  through  its  own 
members. 

So  it  happens  that  while  the  federation  of  Canada  is  successfully 
working  out   the    English  methods  of   Parliamentary  government — 
;d  I   direct   Mr.   Dicey "s   attention   particularly  to    this    fact — the 
ederal  Republic  of  the  United  States  still  clings  to  a  system  of  Con- 
ional  government,  which   leaves  the  aduiinistratiun  without  any 
;t   control   over   legislation — a  system  calculated  to  prevent  unity 
ition  between  the  executive  and  legislative   authorities,   and  to 
a  premium  to  ill-digested  and  hasty  law-making.      One  can  well 
understand    that    already  the   attention    of   thoughtful   publicists   is 
directed  to  the  obvious  inferiority  of  this  system,  compared  with  that 
which  is  in  operation  in  Canada  and  England.     Responsible  govern - 
mt  works  as  satisfactorily  in  the  provinces  aa  in  the  direction  of  th© 
tral  affairs  of  the  Dominion, 

The  Permanent  Tenure  of  the  Civil  Sei-vict. — The  evils  of  a  system 
'hicb  retjuirea  the  great  majority  of  public  servants  to  retire  with  a 
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change  of  party  can  be  seen  throughout  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years  past,  until  at  last  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  of  public  opinion,  outside  of  the  mere  party  machine,  that 
permanency  should  be  the  ruling  principle  henceforth.      Canada  has 
long  been  governed  in  accordance  with  the  sound  British   principle 
which  places  at  the  head  of  the  government  a  permanent  executive 
authority^  in  the  person  of  the   Sovereign,  and  at  the   basia  of 
political  structure  a  great  body  of  public  oflBcials  who  hold  their  tenureJ 
in  administrative  phrase,  '^  at  pleasure,"  but  in  practice  during  goodi 
behaviour.     Ministers  discuss  and  decide  questions  of  policy,  which 
they  submit  for  the  approval  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  for  the  perma 
nent  officers  of  each  department  to  carry  out,  with  fidelity  and  intelli- 
gence, the  methods  and  rules  of  that  policy  as  soon  as  it  is  sanctioned] 
by  law. 

In  addition  to  these  leading  principles  of  government,  essentially 
Eaglish  in  origin  and  development,  there  are  also  to  be  obsei-ved  in 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  Canadian   system  of  Par]IamentaTyJ| 
government,    other    raat':ers    which,    though    apparently    of    minorB 
importance,    are   nevertheless   of   much   significance,   since  they  are 
intimately   concerned    with     the    efficient    administration    of    pnblid 
affairs,  and  illustrate  the  tendency  to  follow  the  English  model  in 
essential   respects,  with    only  snch  modifications  and    changes  as 
different  state   of    things   requires.     We   see  this  tendency  in  the 
varions  statutes  of  the  province?,  which  continue  to  follow  the  statutory 
law  of  England,  and  in  the  organisation  and  procedure  of  the  coarts 
of  law.     We  recognise  this  tendency  especially  in  the  close  adherence 
of  all  the  legislative  bodies  of  Canada,  principally  of  the   Dominion 
and  the  larger  provioces,  to  the   rules  and  usages  of  the  Imperia 
Parliament.     In  all  these  countries  Parliament  is  opened  with  roucli^ 
ceremony,  and  the  speech  is  read  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown, j 
with  all  the  formalities  characteristic  of  "  an  opening  "in  Westminstff 
Palace.   Indeed,  in  the  United  States  it  was  the  custom  of  Washing 
to  follow   English   constitutional   usage,    and   deliver,   in  person, 
annual  address  to  Congress;  but   since  his  time  it  is   sent^  at 
beginning  of   each   session,  by  the  hands   of  his   private   secretaiy.*! 
The  written  Constitution  of  Canada  does  not  in  express  terms  require  j 
the    Governor-general,     or  the  Lieutenant-governors,    to    open    tJi«| 
legislature  with  English  ceremony,   or  indeed    to  deliver  the  spwch 
in  person  ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  invai-iably  follotrio^ 
the   Parliamentary   usages  of   England  as   far  as  practicable,  \ht» 
functionaries  always  come  down  to  open  Parliament  with  a  speech, 
unless,  by  illness  or  other   unavoidable   cause,  they  are  obl/^  to 

•  George  Wnshington  used  to  deliver  his  addresses  orally  like  an  Erff)f«f!  Hnf  mJ 
drove  in  a  conch  and  six  to  open  Congress  with  something  like  an  F 
but  Jefferson,  when  his  tJme  oarae  in  ISOI.  whether  from  Repnbli' 
said  himaelf,  or  because  lie  was  a  poor  speaker,  as  his  critics  j^aifi,  ii  t..-.^  ^n- 
of  Bending  cotnintinicatiutis  in  writing  ;  this  haa  beeo  followed  ertt  jioc*.— * 
"The  American  Commonwealth,"  i.  73. 
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Jippolnt  a  deputy  for  the  purpose,  just  as  the  English  Parliament  has 

been  frequently  of  late  years  opened  by  commission.     The  speech  is 

formally  answered  by  an  address,  petitions  are  presented,  bills  are  moved 

\      and  passed  through  their  various  stages,  committees  of  supply  and  ways 

j      and  means  occupy  a  great  portion  of  time,  questions  are  asked  of  the 

Government,  debate   is  conducted,   and,  in  short,  all  the  proceedings 

are  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  usages  which  are  the 

result  of  the  experience  and  business  capacity  of  the  great  prototype 

I     of  all  the  legislatures  of  the  colonial  .Empire.     Indeed,  a  visitor  to  the 

^K^anadian  legislature  will  see  in  full  operation  those  old  forms  and 

^Ksi^es  of  the   English  House  of  Commons  which  existed  before  the 

^Pkdoption  of  the  closure  and  other  rigid   rules  rendered   necessary  by 

*'  obstruction  " — that   discreditable  feature   of  modern  parliamentary 

warfare.       Some  of  the  old  conatitntional   usages  of    England   have 

been  considered  so  important  that  they  have  been  incorporated  in  the 

j      written  constitutional   law.      It  is   now   a  part  of   that  fundamental 

law,  the  British  North    America  Act,   that  Parliament   should  meet 

I'  once  every  twelve  months  ;  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Crown 
kbould  be  given  at  the  initiation  of  every  money  vote,  and  that  the 
Eommons  Houses  alone  should  commence  measures  involving  public 
Dordens.  The  Senate  generally  follows — and  so  do  the  Upper  Houses 
■enerally — the  procedure  of  the  Lords  ;  but  the  constitutional  law  only 
^ives  it  and  the  Commons  the  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
.  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
^Kf  any  Canadian  Act  deEning  such  powers.  Consequently,  the  powers 
^Bf  expulsion,  suspension,  and  commitment  exist  in  full  force  in 
^fbe  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  provincial 
f  legislatures  so  far  as  they  have  invested  themselves  by  statute  with 
all  the  powers  necessary  to  their  existence  as  a  legislative  body. 
WTien  the  business  of  the  session  is  concluded  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign  comes  in  State  to  the  Senate  cboraber,  and  there 
delivers  the  closing  speech,  in  which  the  principal  measures  of  the 
session  are  detailed  with  official  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  signifies 
,e  Royal  Assent  to  the  various  Bills.  In  giving  this  assent  he  does 
*t  use  that  official  phrase  which  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when  Norman 
influence  was  dominant  in  the  courts,  in  Parliament,  and  in  public 
administration.  In  the  English  House  of  Lords  the  Sovereign  still 
declares  La  R^rjnc  U  veult^  though,  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility  which  has  brought  into  disuse 
the  prerogative  of  veto— a  prerogative  not  used  since  the  days  of 
ueen  Anne — it  is  no  longer  necessary^  for  her  to  resort  to  the  official 
rase,  La  Reyn^  s^avisera.  In  the  maiority  of  the  provinces  the 
[glish  language  alone  is  used  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legislatures, 
in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  necessarily  in  the  Legislature 
Qaebec,  the  assent  is  given  in  two  languages,  though  not  in  the 
VOL.  LXIJ.  2  R 
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Norman  French  of  the  English  Parliament.  When  the  list  of  Bills 
has  been  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
uses  the  formal  phrase  : 

"  Tn   her    Majesty's   name,    his  Excellency  the   Govemor-geni 
doth  assent  to  these  Bills,'* 

*'  An  nom  de  sa  Majeste,   son  Excellence   le   Gouvemeur-gva 
sanotionne  cea  Bills.'' 

In  the  case  of  the  Supply  Bill,  it  is  presented,  as  in  England,  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  with  the  usual  formal  speech,  and  the 
Governor-general  then  assents,  through  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  ini 
official  terms,  which  are  an  adaptation  of  the  Sovereign's  asaent  :* 

"In  her  Majesty's  name,  hia  Excellency  the  Governor-general  thanks 
her  loyal  subjects,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  assents  to  this  Bill.'' 

"An  nom  de  sa  Majest»5,  son  Excellence  le  Gouvemeur-g^n^nd 
remercie  ses  loyanx  anjets,  accepte  lenr  bienveillance  et  sanctioDne 
ce  BUI/' 

But  while  Canadians  have  adopted,  to  their  decided  advantage, 
the  important  principles  of  the  parliamentary  and  legal  systems  of 
England,  they  have  at  the  same  time  been  able,  in  view  of  a  new  and 
changed  condition  of  things,  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  an  old  world,  to  rid  themselves  of  many  customs  and 
practices  which  have  not  been  suitable  to  the  cii-cumstances  of  the 
coontry.  Though  primogeniture  forma  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  it  has,  like  many  relics  of  feudal  times — the  seigniorial 
tenure  of  Lower  Canada,  for  instance — long  since  passed  away  from> 
the  law  of  the  English-speaking  provinces,  while  it  had  never  a  p 
in  the  civil  law  of  French  Canada. 

Slavery  had  only  a  nominal  existence  at  any  time  in  Canada, 
the  moment  its  legality  was  brought  before  the  courts,  they  declared 
In  emphatic  phrase  that  slavery  is   antagonistic   to  that  principle  otfl 
British  liberty  which  allows  no  man  to  have  absolute  power  over  thaV 
4ife,  liberty,  and  future  of  another,  whatever  may  be  his  coloor.     As 
-far  back  aa  1703,  a  Canadian  Legislature  passed  an  Act  providing  fof 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the   few   slaves  that  then  existed  in  the 
-colony.     The  registration  of  titles  and  the  conveyance  of  re-al  estate 
have  been  rendered  of  great   simplicity  as   compared   with    the  oW 
English  system,  with  all  its  legal  complications  and  expenses ;  and 
improvements  are  still  being  made  in  the  same  direction — especially 
in  the  new  territories  of  Canada — by  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Torrens  system   of  Australia.     This   simple   system   of  iMid 
transfer  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Customs  in  South  Australia.      Its  chief  benefit  i« 
the  indefeasible  nature  of  the  title  obtained,  together  with  the  8j«^ 
and  certainty  of  transfer,  and   the  abrogation  of  the   necMsiiy  o^ 

*  "La  Tcyne  rcme'cie  fes  Ions  gujet%  aoo^p^e  Icor  benevolence,  et  alnsitfl  ^^' 


from^ 
pUicdfl 
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tracts  of  title.     It  is  now  in  operation  in  Toronto  and  the  connty 
York,  in  Manitoba,  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  municipal    system  of   Canada,  especially  that  of  the  premier 
province   of   Ontario,    was     for     many    years   an    example    to    the 
parent    State,    where    the     complicated    and    camhroua    system    of 
local  administration  which  had  gone  on  for  centuries  has  only  quite 
recently  been,  as  far  as   practicable,  simplified  to  meet  the  modem 
conditions  of  things.     In  Cnnada,  the  pi-esent  system  has  been  the 
result  of  the  political  development  of  the  country.      In  the  early  days 
of  the  provinces  there  was  no  township  gyatem  of  government  such  as 
existed  in   New  England  ;  and,  indeer",   the  spirit  of  the   Imperial 
Government,    for  some    time   after  the   War  of  ludependence,  was 
antagonistic   to    the  establishment   of    such    institutions    as   distin- 
fuished  Massachusetts.     The  loyalists  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
l^enerally  any   energetic  eflbrt   to  reproduce  in    their    entirety   the 
institutions  of  the  old  colonies  from  which  they  had  fled.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Imperial  authorities  were  not  ready  to  establish  the  town- 
ship system  of  Massachusetts  when  it  was  more  than   once  suggested 
to  them  in  the  course  of  time,  or  even  to  adopt  such  advice  as  was 
given  them  by  Lieutenant-governor  Simcoe,  who,  while  in  charge  of 
affairs   in    Upper  Canada,  recommended   the  adoption  of  a  modified 
system   of  local   administration   over  which    the    Government   could 
always   exercise  an   immediate   control,    and   in   which   the   popular 
element  was,  practically,  in  leading-strings.      His  plan  was  to  give  the 
principal  towns  a  corporation  "  which  would  consist  of  a  mayor  and 
aldermen,  justices  of  the  peace  ex  offkioy  and  a  competent  number 
common  councillors,  to  be  origioally  appointed  by  the  Crown  ; " 
lie  succession  to  vacant  seats  to  be  made  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ender  the  elections  as  little  popular  as  possible ;  "  such  corporations 
eing   designed  ''  to   tend  to   the  support  of  the   aristocracy  of  the 
auntry."     The  Duke  of  Portland,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Imperial 
'Government,  regarded  the  proposition  as  very  unfit  to  be  encouraged 
by   the   parent  State   in    a   dependent  colony^  inasmuch    as   it   was 
H^  only  through  the  executive  power  vested  in  the  person  having  the 
^■fovemment  of  the  province  that  the  sway  of  the  country  could  be 
H^xercised."     Bat  Englishmen,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be,  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  show  the  natural  tendencies  of  their  race,  and 
make  efforts  to    manage  their  aHaira    in    accordance   with    the  old 
methods  of  the  parent   State.     The  colonies  of  New   England,  con- 
Bcionsly  or  unconsciously,  reproduced  the  system  of  primary  aesem- 
blies  and  of  township  government  as  it  virtually    existed    in  early 
Eogliflh  times.     In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  until  after 
I  establishment  of  legislative  bodies  that  a  system  of  local  odminis- 
an  was   slowly  developed,  generally  on  the  lines   of  the  county 
yatem  of  England,  in  which  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  composed 
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of  magistrates  with   a  chairman,  exercised  bo  important  a  jurisdiction.] 
In  all  matters  of  large  importance,  however,  the  legislivtures  were  aoj 
many   municipal  bodieSj  which  voted  the  money  required    for   roadsj 
bridges,  and  other  public  works ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  oon* 
cession  of  responsible  government  in  1841  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  municipal  system  of  Canada  was  laid.     This  system   naturally 
developed  with  the  progress  of  the  countiy  in  wealth,  population,  and 
enterprise.    As  we  trace  back  its  history  we  see  how,  in  this  particular, 
the  aptitude  of  the  English  race  for  local  government  enabled  them  to 
adopt  more  readily  the  methods  of  an  efficient  system  of  local  adminis- 
tration than  was  the  case  with   French  Canada,  where  the  mass  of 
people  were  without  traditions  of  local  government,  or  any  practical 
experience  of  its  advantages,  and  were,  besides,  reluctant  to  adopt 
changes   which    would    involve    local    taxation.       Although    all   the 
provinces  now  possess  a  machinery  of  local  self-government,  yet  it  is 
the  province  of  Ontario  which  occupies  the  vantage  ground  in  tbi 
respect,  just  as  her  people  in  the  old  days  of  Upper  Canada  a) way 
showed  greater  energy  and  enterprise  than  the  other  provinces  inj 
matters  of  local  importance. 

The  student  of  comparative  politics  will  find  much  to  interest 
in  the  names  of  the  various  local  divisions  and  of  the  machinery 
local  administration  in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  since  he  will  see  io 
them  many  illustrations  of  the  closeness  with  which  Eoglishmedi 
everywhere  cling,  even  under  modern  conditions,  to  the  nomenclature 
and  usages  which  associate  ns  with  the  primitive  times  of  English 
government,  and  illustrate  the  gradations  in  the  political  and  civil 
growth  of  E]ng!and,  The  most  important  unit  of  local  government  in 
Ontario  is  the  township,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  early  days  whao 
our  English  forefathers  lived  in  their  village  communities,  of  whioh 
the  **  tun,"  or  rough  fence,  or  hedge,  that  surrounded  them  was  a 
•characteristic  and  essential  feature.  The  chief  officer  of  the  townshiii 
is  the  reeve»  who,  as  an  "  active  "  or  '^  excellent "  *  member  of  I 
•community,  took  part  in  early  English  time  in  the  various  moots, 
public  assemblies  of  the  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  ahire. 
alderman  of  the  city  and  town  councils  is  a  link  connecting  ns  with  \ 
system  of  shire  government  in  early  English  times  ;  but  if  modern^ 
aldermen  cannot  claim  in  any  sense  to  be  the  equals  in  rank  of  their  \ 
eminent  prototypes,  if  they  have  lost  their  ancient  nobility,  still  tlitjfj 
ought  not  to  have  necessarily  lost  that  practical  usefulness  which  wwl 
probably  also  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  title  in  the  days  whao  i»  I 
had  much  significance.  In  Ontario  there  still  remains  an  electonUj 
division,  known  as  riding,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  th*  I 
Dane  came  across  the  North  seas  and  made  his  home  in  the  ancifflt 
shire  of  York.  But  alongside  this  old  EDglish  nomenclature,  wo  aw 
also  in  many  names  of  Canadian  local  institutions  a  heritage  of  tbe 
•  See  Skcat'.s  <♦  Etrtnological  Dictionary." 
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lorman  conquest  of  England.  The  largest  division,  for  mnnicipal  as 
rell  as  legislative  purposes  long  ago  became  the  county  and  not  the 
bire — a  name  replaced  by  the  Norman  French  term  when  the  con- 
luerors  reorganised  the  local  divisions  for  purposes  of  government. 
The  representative  body  for  the  local  administration  of  the  county  is 
not  the  folk-moot,  but  is  called  the  council,  from  an  adaptation  of  a 
Roman  name  by  the  French.  The  mayor  of  the  council  is  also  an 
inheritance  of  the  blending  of  the  Jjatin  and  French  tongues.  The 
arish  of  Lower  Canada  is,  in  its  origin,  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
li\n3ion,  established  in  the  days  of  the  French  r^tpme,  though  it  may 
be  proclaimed  a  division  for  municipal  purposes  by  the  executive 
authority.  In  New  Brunswick  there  is  also  a  division  known  as  a 
parish,  which  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  early  days  of 
he  province  in  imitation  of  the  local  institutions  in  Virginia.  But 
te  name  itself  connects  us  with  very  remote  times  when  the 
cleaiastical  system  of  Rome  established  itself  in  ancient  Britain  and 
The  coroner — the  '*  crowner"  of  Shakespeare's  grave-digger 
Tamlet — is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  our  legal  system  gives 
as  of  the  predominance  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  English  law. 
Centuries  have  passed  since  he  could  exercise  important  judicial 
functions  in  the  place  of  the  sheriff'  in  the  local  courts.  The  sheriff 
— the  shire-reeve,  or  the  head  man  of  the  shire — was  long  ago 
deprived  of  the  large  powers  he  enjoyed  in  the  administration  of 
cal  affairs.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  title  remains  to 
lufltrate  the  history  of  his  English  origin  just  as  the  custos  placi- 
rum  coroTW — the  old  Latin  name  of  the  coroner — takes  us  back  to 
er  times  when  the  Norman  ruled.  The  humble  peace  officer  of  the 
illage  and  town  is  still  called  a  constable,  but  he  has  fallen  decidedly 
om  that  high  estate  when  his  name  represented  an  offshoot  of  an 
cient  dignity  which  the  great  nobles  of  France  and  of  England  were 
nad  to  wear. 

It  would  be  doubtless  interesting  to  the  student  of  comparative 
jlitics  were  I  able  to  continue  further  this  review  of  the  charac- 
srifltic  features  of  the  government  of  the  countries  which  make  up 
be  Dominion ;  but  I  think  I  have  already  proved  sufficiently  the 
lith  of  the  assertion  1  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
that  Canada  is  still  essentially  English  in  the  development  of  those 
Dlitical  institutions  which  are  best  calculated  to  give  her  strength 
ttd  greatness.  But  assuredly,  in  the  opinion  of  statesmen,  beyond 
any  antiquarian  researches  into  the  origin  and  evolution  of  institutions 
the  practical  problem  which  offers  itself  for  solution  when  we  come 
consider  the  positions  of  the  French  Canadians  among  the  English 
communitiea  of  the  federal  union.  Should  we  endeavour  to  find  an 
analogy  between  the  position  of  the  Norman  in  England,  and  that  of 
the  Frenchman  in  Canada,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  peoples  have  been  very  different.     The  Norman,  in  the 
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course  of  time,  was  aesitnilated  by  the  sturdy  English  race,  and  tha| 
result  of  this   assimilation  was  that  admirable  combination  which 
now  known  as  th©  English  people.     The  Norman  has  enriched  the  ol( 
EDglish  tongue  with  maoy  new  terms  necessary  to  that  wider  sphere  ( 
political  action  which  was  the  sequence  of  the  Conquest,  and  has  en^ 
grafted  new  institutions  on  the  original  basis  of  the  old  English  aociii 
and  political  system  which  he  never  at  any  time  destroyed,  althoogh 
he  gave  it  a  more  effective  organisation  and  a  wider  scope,  in  th»1 
course  of  centuries.    The  Saxon  and  the  Norman  have  become  English 
in  laDguage,  thought,  and  aspiration.    In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  t 
century  and  a  quarter  has  passed  since  the  French  Canadian  became  i 
subject   of    the    English    Sovereign,    and    has   had   the    opportunit 
of  developing   his    national  instincts   under  the  free  institutions 
England,  and  we  see  no  signs  of  a  lessening  of  attachment  to  the  ciWl' 
law,  to  the  French  language,  or  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  organisation 
which  has  always  wielded  such  an  enormous  influence  in  Canada  from 
the  days  of  Lavah      When  the  Norm  an  conquered  England  he  foand^ 
himself  among  a  people  with  ancient  institutions,  eminently  favoar<-V 
able  to  freedom,  and  then  commenced  that  process  of  assimilation 
to   which  I  have   more  than  once    referred.     But  no  such  oppor- 
tunities for  assimilation  have  ever  been  possible  in   French  Canada.^ 
There,   from    the   outset,   it  was  the   policy  of  England,   for  varioi]^| 
reaaoDS  intelligible  to  the  historical  student,  to  surround  the  French" 
Canadian  with  all  the  guarantees  that  could  be  given  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  language  and  special  institutions.     He  has  always  had 
facilities  given  him— first  by  the  Quebec  Act,  secondly  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  of  1791,  and  eventually  by  the  Federation  of  1867- 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  local  autonomy ;  and  the  result  has  beeo  \ 
necessarily  to  prevent  anything  like  such  a  blending  of  the  two  races  aa 
long  ago  took  place  in  England.    What  might  have  been  the  result  J 
England  pursued  a  different  policy  towards  this  people  in  1774  i 
in  1791 — the  dates  of  the  two  great   loaperial  statutes  which  sh^M^I 
the  destinies  of  French  Canada — it  is  idle  now  to  speculate ;  and  " 
can  deal  only  with  a  condition  of  things  which  seems,  in  many  essential 
respects,  of  a  permanent  character.     It  is  true  that  in  the  iraportao^ 
centres  of  thought  and  industiy  the  French  Canadian  is  forced  to 
apeak  the  English  language,  but  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  business  and 
convenience,  sincej  at  home,  he  and  his  family  cling  to  the  tongue  of 
their  ancestors.      In  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  the  Frenchman,  as  » 
rale,  speaks  the  language  of  the  majority — a  task  which  he  perfonM  , 
with  ease,  and  even  elegance  in  many  cases — but  in   the   Legislature 
of  Quebec,  where  the  English  are  in  a  small  minority,  it  is  the  French 
which  has  the  supremacy.     In  the  nature  of  things,  judging  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  language  of  the  new  provinces,  eventually  to 
be  formed  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  is  likely  to   be  exclusively 
English ;  and  the  French   tongue   and   institutions  will   probably  be 
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OonGned,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  province  which  the  French  Canadians 
have  bailt  op  by  their  patience  and  endurance,  and  made  essentially 
their  own,  as  far  as  national  characteristics  can  make  it  snch.  But, 
without  indulging  in  further  speculation  on  the  probability  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  two  nationalities  of  Canada — an  assimilation  certainly 
desirable  in  the  development  of  a  nation,  when  it  is  natural,  although 
bvno  means  a  condition  essential  to  national  greataess — we  can  see  that, 
after  all  things  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  to  the  English  principles 
of  local  self-government  that  the  French  Canadian  owes  the  privileges  he 
haa  so  long  enjoyed  in  absolute  security,  and  it  is  to  English  political 
institutions  that  his  province  must  continue  to  owe  its  prosperity  and 
happiness  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dominion.  The  French  Canadian 
has  worked  io  harmony  with  the  English  Canadian  to  build  up  a 
nation  on  those  principles  of  English  constitutional  government 
which,  when  applied  in  connection  with  a  federal  system,  seem 
admirably  adapted  to  give  strength  and  vitality  to  a  people.  Under 
no  other  system  of  government  would  it  be  possible  to  harmonise  the 
Antagonistic  elements  of  race,  religion,  and  language  which  exist  in 
Canada.  Without  pressing  further  a  conclusion  which  must  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  looks  at  the  history  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Canada  under  the  benign  supremacy  of  England,  let  me 
here  quote  the  suggestive  words  of  an  eminent  constitutional 
writer  in  an  Australian  colony,  who  has  laid  down  a  doctrine  which 
commends  itself  to  every  student  of  institutions  as  replete  with 
practical  wisdom  and  statesmanlike  foresight,  and  which  can  be  well 
applied  to  a  country  like  our  own,  composed  of  a  number  of  provinces, 
having  diverse  interests  and  nationalities  to  unify  and  harmonise. 
*'  We  have  been  given   English  institutions/'  says  Professor  Hearn,* 

**  but  the  gift  is  worthleKs  unles.s  we  care  to  use  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
h*«  been  bestowed.  English  institutions  must  he  worked  by  English  men  in 
the  Kngligh  way.  That  way  implies  mutual  respect^  mutual  forbearatice,  a 
ntiidiuess  to  concedo  what  is  not  material,  tenacity  in  holding  fast  that 
which  is  gooti ;  in  one  word,  an  honest  and  loyal  deaire  to  pi-omote  the 
public  benefit,  and  to  «eoui-e  to  every  man  his  just  rights,  and  neither  less 
nor  more  than  those  rights.  Such  is  the  course  that  our  own  fathers  have 
pur*aietl;  it  is  thus  that  England  has  grown  to  greatness  ;  such,  if  we  wi.sh 
til  obtntu  the  like  results,  is  the  course  that  we  too  must  follow." 


Whatever  may  be  the  blots  at  times  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
politic  in  Canada,  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  public 
conscience  of  the  country  is  absolutely  weak  or  indifferent  to  character 
od  integrity  in  active  politics.  The  instincts  of  a  people  governed 
English  institutions  are  happily  in  the  direction  of  the  pure 
Iministration  of  justice,  and  of  efficient  and  honest  government ; 
od  though  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  unscrupulous  partisanship 
lominatea^  the  day  of  retribution  and  purification  must  come  sooner 

•  Sre  his  Essaj  on  "  The  Coloniea  and  the  Mother  Country," 
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or  later.     The  history  of  recent  events  in  the  Dominion  Has  a 
significance.      The  punishment  which  has  befallen   some  public  m« 
within  a  few  months — notably  in  the  province  of  Quebec — for  thet^ 
faithleBsness  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them,  shows  that  French 
well  as  English  Canadians  are  resolved  that  English  methods  mnsl 
prevail  in  their  country ;  that  **  English  institutions  must  be  work 
in  the  English  way."     It  is  sometimes  said  in  Canada,  and  no  doTzb 
elsewhere,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  high  ideal  in  public  life^ 
that  the  same  principles  which  apply  to  social  and  private  life  canno 
always  be  applied  to  the  political  arena  if  party  government  is 
succeed  ;  but  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  mere  party  manager,  who  if 
already  too  inliuential  even  in  the  Dominion,  as  he  is  assuredly  in  \ 
United  States.    Some  political  students  still  believe  that  the  nobler  th 
object  the  greater  is  the  inspiration  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  better 
aim  high  than  sink  low.     It  is  all-important,  then,  that  the  bodji 
politic  of  Canada  should  be  kept  pure  at  this  critical  period  of  her 
history,   and   that   public   life  should  be  considered  a  public  trus 
Canada  is  still  young  Ln  her  political  development,   and  the  fact  tha 
her  population  has  been  as  a  rule  relatively  free  from  the  infusion  of 
those  dangerous  elements  which  have  come  into  the  United  States 
with  such  rapidity  of  late  years  has  saved  her  from   many  seriona 
social  and  political  evils  which  afflict  her  American  neighbours,  and 
to  which  I  believe  they  them8elve8,(^ having  inherited  English  institu^ 
tionSjVwill  in  the  end  rise  superior.      But  no  system  of  government  i 
of  laws,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  can  of  itself  make  a  peopk 
virtnous  and  happy  unless  their  rulers  recognise  in  the  fullest 
their  obligations  to  the  State,  and  exercise  their  powers  with  prudeno 
and  unselfishness,  and  endeavour  to  elevate  public  opinion  by  avcdd<)j 
ing  the  insidious  methods  of  "  machine  politicians"  influenced  by  the 
lowest  political   ethics.      Canadians    have   every  confidence  in  their 
system  of  government — in  its  ability  to  make  them  a  prosperoas  aod 
great  people ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  own  history  teaches  thcni 
that  the   most  admirable   constitution   may   be   relatively   worthies 
while  the  large  powers  and  responsibilities  entrusted  to  the  govern-  1 
ing  bodies — powers  and  responsibilities  never  embodied   in   Acts  of 
Parliament — are  forgotten  in  view  of  party  triumph,  personal  ambi- 
tion, or  pecuniary  gain.      "The  laws,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  *'ici0b 
but    a   very   little    way.       Constitnte    goveiTiment    how    yo\i   pleMi^ 
infinitely  the  greater  part  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  exercise  af 
powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  oprightnMB  «f 
ministers  of  State.    Even  all  the  use  and  potency  of  the  laws  d^nd 
upon  them.      Without  them,  your  commonwealth  is  no  better  thw  » 
scheme  upon  paper,  and  not  a  living,  active,  effective  organiaatiofl''' 


J.  G.  Bonujwf. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  Trade  Unioa  Congress  held  at  Newcastle  ia  1891,  after  a 
lontr  discussion  on  the  Eight  Hours  Question,  formally  adopted 
a  resolution  instructiog  its  I'arliamentary  Committee  to  introduce  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill  daring  the  following  Session.  Only  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  that  event,  and  yet  the  progress  of  this  question  in 
public  attention  and  diacnasion  has  not  been  equalled  by  that  of  any 
other  question,  social  or  political,  in  recent  times.  The  vast 
aaaemblage  in  Hyde  Park  last  May  proclaimed  from  numerous  plat- 
forms that  an  Eight  Hours  Day  would  redeem  labour  from  all  its 
aubles,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  pledging  the  supi>orter8 
io  obtain  it  by  legislative  enactment. 

In  due  course  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Miners  was  introduced,  and 
arae  up  for  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was 
ejected  by  only  1 1 2  in  a  House  of  432. 
In  the  Press  and  on  platforms  the  discussion  grew  apace  as  th© 
eneral  Election  ap]iroached,  when  the  Eight  Hours  Day  for  Miners 
ime  a  burning  question  for  parliamentary  candidates,  and  literally 
tie  question  of  the  hour  in  industrial  communities. 
Many  of  us  who  sat  in  the  last  Parliament  and  did  not  support 
the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  had  oar  majorities  largely  reduced  solely 
in  consequence  of  our  opposition  to  it,  nofcwitli  standing  the 
abundant  proofs  we  had  given  of  a  sincere  desire,  abared  by  the 
public  generally,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  in  mines  by  other 
means  than  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Some  Members  lost 
their  seats  through  taking  the  same  course.  Not  a  few  candidates 
who  held  the  same  views  changed  them  in  the  course  of  their 
candidature,  after  having  issued  their  addresses,  solely  because  of  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Trade  Unions ;  while  some  who 
VOL.   LXIL  2  S 
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declared  for  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Miners  were  returned  by 
majorities  over  those  who  refused  to  pramise  to  vote  for  it ;  and 
Members  who  supported  the  Bill  when  their  opponents  did  noi 
secured  their  seats  by  larger  majorities  than  they  had  previoasii; 
obtained.  Wherever  a  candidate  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  i 
of  the  electors  on  general  political  grounds,  and  also  advor 
Eight  Hours  Bill,  the  latter  fact  undoubtedly  added  to  his  popul&nt; 
and  increased  his  majority. 

The  outcome  of  the  General  Election  is  that  a  larger  number 
Members  of  Parliament  have  promised  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  when  it 
proposed  next  Session,  than  even  the  moat  sangoine  advocates 
have  anticipated  after  its  defeat  last  year. 

But  a  far  more  serious  fact  must  be  noted  in  connection  with 
movement  for  a  legislative  enactment  to  fix  a  rigid  limit  to  the  w< 
ing  hours  of  Miners — one  which  transcends  in  importance  that  8; 
demand  for  a  special  occupation. 

Throughout   all  trades   a   strong   movement   has    been    startei 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Miners'  Unions.     Many  of  these  hiive  claim* 
equal  to   those  of  the  Miners  to  have  their  grievancea  met, 
speedily,    by  their  employers.     The   last  Trades  Congress,   held 
Glasgow  in  September  of  this  year,  has  given  to  the  public  the 
of  the  debates  of  organised  trades  of  all  kinds  on  this  question 

No  sensible  person  will  condemn  the  universal  aspiration  to  sii 
the  hours  of  lalnjur  in  all  trades,  so  long  as  these  can  bt?   mtunt 
in  such  a  healthy  condition  as  will  afford  continuous  employment 
such   profit  as  will  keep  capital  therein  and  encourage  its  further  in- 
vestment.    Few   thoughtful  employers  will  discourage  such  aspira- 
tions.    Many  would  gladly  help  to  realise  them. 

The  serious  aspect  of  this  movement  is  that  I^arliamentury  enan 
ments  are  demanded  to  reduce  and  fix  the  hours  of  adult  worken 
each  trade,  thus  changing  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  abandoi 
the  methods   so  successfully  adopted  in  some  instances  by  the  powei 
ful  Trade  Unions,  or  such  of  them  as  have  represented  the  desires 
the  majority  of  the  workers  in  their  respective  trades.     But  &otwitJi>j 
standing  these  instances  of  successful  agitation  for  shorter  hours  in  tli^' 
past,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  conservative  of  Trade  UnioDS — tJMOs 
which  have  prided  themselves  on  their  power,  independence,  o 
tion,    and    full   representation   of  the  population  engaged  in  their 
respective    industries — have  "caught  on"  to    the    Miners*    plan  oC 
campaign. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  case 
the  Textile  Trade  Unions.  Before  the  LJeneral  Election  theee  power- 
ful bodies  pronounced  against  a  legal  Eight  Hours  Day  &ltc>gvUier, 
and  even  against  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  Bat 
within    the   last  few  weeks    numerous    meetings  of  their    bmodias 
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Ave  been  held  to  conaider  the   question,  and  large  majorities  hare 
ronounced  in  favour  of  it. 

It  ia  the  recognition  of  the  strength  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
if  Labour  that  has  led  me  to  put  forward  the  following  propoaala  as 
an  alternative  to  the  demand  that  rarliament  should  definitely  fix  a 
noiverBal  Eight  Hours  Day. 

It  is    not    my  purpose    in    this  article   to   question    the    wisdom 
of  this  growing  demand  for  shorter  hours.     My  sympathies  are  wholly 
ith   the  workers  in  their   aspirations  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  while 
orking  such  hours  as  will  remove  from  labour  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
'atd  render  it  joyous  and  healthy  throughout  a  long  life  of  toil.     Ta 
»«A-ive   at  such  a  state   of  things,   while    maintaining  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  ia  obviously  most  desirable  in  the  interests 
alike  of  capitalists,  employers,  workpeople,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  one  object  is  not  incompatible  with  the  other.      On  the  contrary, 
as  time  rolls  on,  experience  and  knowledge  teach  us  that  each  of  these 
ibjects  depends  upon  the  attainment  of  the  other. 
We  employers  owe  more  thau,  as  a  body,  we  are  inclined  to  admit, 
to  the  improvements  in  our  methods  of  manufacture  due  to  the  firm- 
ss  and  independence  of  trade  combinations.    Our  industrial  steadiness 
id  enterprise  are  the  envy  of  the  world.     The  energy  and  pertinacity 
Trade  Unions  have  caused  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  which 
mid  not  otherwise  have  been  promoted  by  employers  or  politicians, 
1  of  which  have  tended   to   improve  British  commerce.     And  it  i» 
.     ^worthy  of  note  that  this  improvement  has  gone  on  concurrently  with 
^ftpreat  and  growing  competition  of  other  nations,  owing  to  the  develop- 
^Kient  of  their  own  resources.      The  enormous  production  of  wealth  in 
^fpreat  Britain  during  the  present  half-century,  which  is  due  to  natural 
resources  and  the  labour  and   skill   bestowed  upon  their  development, 
has  grown  most  rapidly  during  a  period  remarkable  for  the  extension 
I     of  the  power  of  Trade  Unionism.      Prosperity  beyond   the  dreams  of 
^Hnrarice  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  our  industrial  habits  and  customs^ 
^^tod  these  have  undoubtedly  been  largely  promoted  by  the  great  labour 
organisations.     Some  forty  Acts  of  Parliament,  affecting  the  rules  and 
customs  of  almost  every  occupation,  have  been  promoted,  and  mainly 
supported  or  extended,  by  the  influence  of  Trade  Unions  during  the 
last  fifty  years.      Some  deal  with  the  safety  and  health  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  as  a  whole,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work.     Others 
protect  women  and  children  from  oppression  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment unsuited   to   their  sex  or  age.     Many  of  them  have  tended  to 
imote  improved  appliances  in  all  industries,  whereby  labour  is  less 
a  drudgery.      Every  intelligent  employer  will  admit  that  his  factory- 
workshop,  when  equipped  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
d  protective   appliances  prescribed  by  Parliament   for  the   benefit 
tection  of  his  workpeople— though  great  etiort,  and  it  may  be 
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even  sacrifice  on  his  part,  has  been  made  to  procure  them — has  becocosl 
a  more  valuable  property,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  pr>fit  kat 
accrued  to  him  owing  to  the    improved  conditions   under   which 
workpeople  have  produced. 

But  apart  from  the  influence  of  Trade  I  uions  on  le^nsliti- n," 
inforoiing  and  guiding  statesmen  and  politicians  to  promote  suckl 
supervision  over  the  field  of  industry  as  may  prevent  in justiod  and] 
wrong,  there  are  other  advantages  in  them  of  equal  importance. 

Trade  Unions  form  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  Friendly  Society,  with 
reserp©  funds  accumulated  by  the  constant  weekly  contributions  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workpeople,  out  of  which  the  uneroployed, 
the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged  are  supported  upon  conditions _ 
which  insure  that  present  thrift  earns  future  succour.  The  State 
surely  saved  from  a  great  diflicalty  by  the  self-help  of  masses  of  men 
highly  organised  for  mutual  assistance  in  times  of  need.  It  is  tru^ 
that  the  ordinary  Friendly  Societies  cover  a  far  wider  area  of 
working-class  population  ;  but  they  do  not  administer  relief  nndef 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  form  a  claim  upon  the  funds  of 
Trade  Unions. 

The  latter,  however,  fulfil  their  highest  function,  in  my  opinion,  in! 
fortuing   Labour    into   compact    bodies    of  men    and   women,   whosaj 
paramount  object  is  the  promotion  of  their  own  trades  or  occupation 
as  permanent  and  progressive  industries.     One  of  their  chief  effort 
ifl,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  high  wages  and  abort  hours;  but   there   is  : 
case  on  record  where  any  Uuion  has  struck  or  agitated  for  one  or  othe 
of  these  desirable  booos,  without  believing  that  the  trade  could  stand 
it,  or  rather  without  utterly  discrediting  the  statement  of  emploje 
to  the  contrary,  and  deriding  their  fears  that  the  industry  by  wl 
they  both  lived  would  sufl'er.    The  belief  may  have  been  quite  erroneon?,| 
A  disastrous  strike  or   lock-out   has   not   unfrequently   resulted   froa 
an  ignorance  of  facts,  which  proved  that  the  views  of  the  Trade  Unio 
were  completely  mistaken.      On  the  other  hand,  strong  and  persiite 
agitation  to  benefit  the  workers  has  often  secured  substantial  concea8io0>| 
from  employers  without  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  trade. 

After  all,  it  is  the  progress  and  permanence  of  a  trade  that  mnsl ' 
ever  be  the  measure  of  the  harmony  and  wisdom  with  which  it  if 
conducted  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employed  alike,  and  not  th* 
largeness  of  profit  left  in  the  handaof  the  capitalist.  All  concesaioD* 
made  to  labour  which  do  not  impair  the  resources  that  are  essential 
to  maintain  the  position  of  an  industry,  and  to  improve  it  a«  tiioe 
goes   on,  are  wise   as    well   a3  just.      No  capitalist  or  ei;    ' 

abandon  an  enterprise  that  continues  in  a  healthy  state,  -  

actual  profits,  beyond  the   normal  interest  of  capital  and  the  cost  <^" 
efficient  maintenance  of  his   plant   and   property,  may  V       '-*—!f 
small  compared  with  what  he  might  obtain  were  he  to  bt*  =•' 

of  wages  paid  and  time  worked.     It  is  permanency— wliip*i 
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growth  in  some  positive  degree — that  pfives  to  trade  its  higbeet 
^Kv&lne,  not  the  amount  of  money  amassed  by  an  employer  in  a  short 
^Hperiod  or  even  through  a  lifetime. 

^H     Novr,  as  Trade  Unions   extend,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  so 

^^do  they  become   more  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of   the  laws 

I      which     govern    industrial    and    commercial    stability    and    progress. 

Consequently   they   are    becoming    more    concerned  in    the    main- 

I^Btenance  and  permanency  of  the   trades   whereby  they   live.     This 

IJBoondition  of  things   is  tjuite  compatible  with  the  claim  to  share  more 

fully  in  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  the  employers'  capital  combined, 

in  the  shape  of  increased  wages  and  less  hours  of  work.      The   keen 

interest   they  feel  in  seeking   to   secure  permanence  and  progress  in 

the  trade  they  pursue  has  been  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that 

Trade  Unions  have  agreed  to  reduction  of  wages,  advocated  short  time, 

^and  offered    many   suggostiocs  involving  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 

^fcrorkers,    in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  temporary  adversity.     This 

^Khows,  at  least,  a  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  organised  labour 

^Fof  those  facts  and  circumstauces  of  trad©  which  govern  its  Hactnations, 

its  progress,  or  its  decay. 

It  has  been  said  by  opponents  of  Trade  Unions  that  they  do  not 
represent  iu  numbers  the  majority  of  the  properly  qualified  workers 
in  their  respective  trades.  This  is  true  of  many  of  them.  Even  the 
powerful  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  does  not  contain  a  majority 
(f  the  men  qualified  to  become  members.  Their  growth  in  membership 
ows,  however,  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  those  within  as  com- 
.red  with  the  increase  of  total  workers,  though  few  show  an  actual 
BJority  as  compared  with  the  total  workers  id  their  trades.  But 
le  power  and  influence  of  the  Unions  have  nevertheless  been  felt 
roughout  the  whole  mass  of  workers  in  the  trades  where  they 
ist  at  all.  The  non-Unioniats  conform  in  the  main  to  the  niles  of 
the  Unionists,  so  far  as  the  customs  of  the  trades  are  concerned. 
Their  conditions  with  the  employers  follow  those  of  the  Unionists; 
and  though  they  have  not  joined  in  an  agitation  or  struggle  for 
further  concessions  to  Labour  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  they  have 
benefited  by  every  advance  mad©  by  the  Unions  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  employment. 

Whatever  the  causes  have  been  in  the  past  that  have  retarded  the 

growth   of  universal   trade   combinations,  and    the  membership  of  all 

workers   in    the  trades,  it   cannot  be   denied  that   in  recent  yenrs  a 

pronounced    increase    of  confidence    and    of  memberghip    has    been 

manifested.     The  Trades  Congress,  held  annually,  has  in  recent  years 

Hired,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  I'ress  and  the  public,  the 

led  title   of  the  Parliament  of  Labour,  and  in  each  succeeding 

it  records  Increasing,  and  rapidly  increasing,  membership  in  all 

IJniona  which  are  accredited  to  it. 

what  we  have  chiefly  to  regard  ia  the  actual  beneficial  results 
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of  the  action   of    Trade   Unions,   irrespective  of   the  magnitude  of 
membership.     There  are  npwards  of  nine  millions  of  adult  worker 
in  the  country.     Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  about  1,500,000 
members  of  trade   combinations,   or,  in   other  words,  are  organieedj 
workers.      The  skilled  artisans  number  about  o, 300,000,  or  about  one 
third  of  the  total  adult  workers,  and   of  these  rather  more  than  one 
third  have  joined  Unions.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  thd 
relative  numbers  of  skilled   and  unskilled  workers,  and  the  propor 
tion  of  Unionists  to  non-Unionists  in   these  two  branches  of  laboarj 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  as  yet  only  about  one-sisth  of  all  adolfj 
labour  has  combined  at  all,  and  that  of  the  skilled  artisans  only  i 
one-third  have  entered  into  combinations. 

Notwithstanding   the    fact   that    a    large  majority  of  the  skilled 
workers   have  not  joined  their  Trade  Unions,  it  is   open   to   (jcestio 
whether  even  double  the  amount  of    combination  could   have   had 
greater  beneficial  effent  upon  legislation,  or  even  upon  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employed,    than   has   been   exercised  by   the   presen 
minority.     It  is  indisputable  that  the  combined  workers  represent  I 
highest  characteristics  of  the  British  workman  in  a  marked   deg 
Self-sacritice  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  necessarily ' 
forme  the  basis  of  Trade  Unioniam,  as  now  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
the  land.     A  policy  of  each  individual  workman   getting   all  he  can 
for  himself,  regardless  of  his  fellows,  has  no  part  in  trade  combina- 
tions.    The  physically  and  mentally  strong,  the  men  of  most  dexterit 
and  skill,  have  yielded   some  of  the  advantages  they  might   hav 
individnally  gained  in  order  to  help  their  fellow-workers  in  the  maca.1 
Of  themselves  alone  they  could  well  take   care.      But   knowing 
all  men  are  not  equally  endowed,  they  combine  their  lot  with  that 
others  for  the  commonweal.       When   a  society   is   baaed   on    such  %\ 
principle,  it  must  contain  men  who  promote  thrift,  skill,  sobriety  and ' 
education.     A  certain   standard  of  moral  qualification  for  membei^ 
ship  is  established,  which  in  itself  is  good.     The  just   and   proper^ 
pride  in  the  trade  common  to  all  encourages  effort  to  excel  in  work-^ 
manship,  and  adapt  it  to  the  changing  requirements  of  manufacturing 
processes.     The  experience  gained  by  large  bodies  of  workers  meeting  fl 
together,  and   interchanging  views   on  matters   interesting  to  their™ 
trade,   must  tend   to  promote  intelligence  and  knowledge   in  wck 
individual.      The  foresight  to   provide   for   slack   times,  and   for  the 
many    emergencies    surrounding  a  workman's  life,  keeps   a  strong 
executive  committee  of  picked  men  always  concerned  with  the  weli-1 
being  of  a  large  number  of  their  fellows.      This  educational  effect  of' 
combination  must  be  of  value  to  the  State,     The  results  prove 
the  State  and  the  industries   of  the  country   hare  UrfPelT 
thereby;   and  since  the  quantity  of  workmen  so 
small,    compared  with  the    total    number    of 
country,  it  is  obvious  that  their  quality  must 
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The  most  marked  effect  of  Trade  Union  effort  has  been  on  wages 
d  hoars  of  labour.  This  has  not  been  confined  to  the  men  who 
irmed  the  Unions.  The  auxiliary  occupatious  have  largely  partici- 
pated in  these  benefits,  while  those  in  the  same  trade  hare  all  shared 
baijlB  in  them,  whether  members  of  the  Union  or  not.  The  rules  and 
H^^^fttions  of  the  Unions  have  gradually  become  the  customs  of  our 
<  industrial  world,  and  have  almost  acquired  the  reepect  and  force  of 
law.  While  these  changes  of  higher  wages  and  fewer  hours  have 
been  made,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  stability  of  labour,  the 
^KBity  of  purpose,  the  organisation  of  definite  and  trustworthy  rules, 
^Bbe  improvement  in  skill,  the  heightened  self-respect  and  dignity  of 
labour,  have  tended  to  improve  the  forces  and  the  productive 
iwer  in  all  our  industries.  The  great  qualities  of  enterprise, 
isource,  energy,  and  capital  on  the  part  of  employers  would  have 
ailed  little,  had  there  not  been  organised  labour  in  every  staple 
,e  of  the  country.  The  leaders  of  these  organised  bodies  have  on 
e  whole  been  men  of  sagacity  and  courage.  The  sense  of  responsi- 
ility  among  the  men  for  the  maintenance  of  *'  good  trade,"  the  dread 
''  slack  times,"  have  been  promoted  by  such  leaders.  In  the  intense 
I  competition  which  has  grown  up  between  employers,  it  has  been  of 
^Biestimable  value  that  each  one  of  them  could  rely  on  one  common 
^Tule  among  workmen.  One  element  of  uniformity  existed.  All  were 
I  aerved  alike.  No  country  in  the  world  has  experienced  so  few  dis- 
^■tirbancea  and  so  little  friction  between  capital  and  labour  as  the 
^HJnited  Kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  industries, 
^■^0  capital  employed,  the  number  of  its  manufacturing  population, 
^^^Hihe  increase  of  the  wealth  derived  from  its  manufactures. 
^^^^Hie  loyalty  of  Trade  Unions  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  on  the  State,  by  calming  the 
masses  of  the  working  population,  and  teaching  them  to  rely,  in  times 
of  depression,  on  great  principles  rather  than  od  temporary  expedients, 
which,  while  profiting  some  occupations  for  f  he  moment,  would  destroy 
onr  supremacy  in  the  volume  and  value  of  the  total  production  of  the 
country.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  notice  the  efforts  made  by  onr  organised 
workers  to  render  the  conditions  of  labour  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
lOre  uniform  with  ours.  In  the  interests  of  human  welfare  that  is 
lesirable.  It  would,  moreover,  place  all  employers  on  a  more  uniform 
iting,  and  lead  each  nation  to  produce  that  for  which  it  is  naturally 
bast  fitted,  and  to  interchange  products  with  the  rest,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  spurious  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of 
^  labouring  population. 

Judging,  therefore,  by  the  tests  generally  applied  to  such  institu- 

ihe  supporters  of  Trade   Unions  have  ample  justification  for 

!<♦#»  in  them.     They    err  at   times,  as    all    men   do,   indivi- 

•witively.      In  sketching   their  action   and   effect  upon 
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our  national  industries,  I  have  not  passed  the  bounds  of  historical  fa 
While  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  consideration  of  the  good  results 
of  Trade  Unions,  I  am  not  unmindfal  that  in  their  etrugglea  to  obtain 
them  they  have  often  used  unjustifiable  means,  caused  much  acQi 
though  temporary,  snflering,  and  employed  even  brutal  metho 
occasionally.  But  these  mistakes  and  evil  doings  have  alway 
included  among  the  sufferers  from  them  those  who  so  rashly  enter 
upon  a  bitter  and  unnecessary  contlict.  Mewed  historically, 
have  left  no  permanent  evil  and  injury,  continually  sapping  oa 
trade,  though  for  a  time  they  have  weakened  it;  while  the 
eftected  by  them  has  passed  into  our  indu&frial  life,  to  strengthen  it 
and  into  the  laws  of  our  coantry,  to  improve  them. 

The    question    which    the   Unions   have  now   taken  up — ^that 
demanding   that   Parliament    shall    "regulate   the    hoars  of  laboiir| 
to  eight  per  day,  or  forty-eight  per  week,  in  all  trades  and  occu- 
pations ** — holds  a  unique  position  in  the  long  list  of  objects  which! 
they  have  striven  for  sine©  the  Combination  Laws  were  abolished. 

The  political  power  recently  acquired  to  such  a  commanding  deg 
by  the  working  classes  of  the  country  has  caused  Unionists  and  non<*l 
Unionista  alike  to  look  to  the  Legislature  for  a  ready  satisfaction  oi 
their  needs,   in  order  to  avoid   the   conflicts   which    entail   so  ranch  | 
suffering  to  themselves  and  injury  to  trade.      The  triumphs  of  thfl 
past  which  strew  the  path  of  Trade  Unions  would  justify    a 
confidence  in  the  adult  workers  of  the  country  gaining  everything^ 
they  can  justly  ask  or  usefully'  employ,  by  the   steady   increase  of 
combination  and  the   force   of    public  opinion,    which   inclines  tnorij 
and  more  to  regard  human  welfare  as  above  large  trade  profits 
capital.     Had    not  commanding  political    power   passed    iuto    the 
hands,    we   cannot    doubt    that    the    working   men   would    seek 
obtain  in   the  old  way   what   they  from   time   to  time   may  job 
ask,  and  what  may  be  rightfully  and  wisely  accorded   as  ci^ 
advances.      Whatever  use  the  great  mass  of  workers   may   ^^^^ 
this  political  power,  we  mast,  as  a  self-governing  people,    rejoico 
the  fact  that  the  franchise  knows  no   distinction   of   persona.      Wl 
need  not  fear  any  permanent  evil  consequences  from  the  discusaion  of^ 
proposals  to  obtain  legislative  interference  in  social  and  indiistria) 
affairs.     It  must  needs  be  for  some  years  to  come,  after  the  renova) 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  political  power  from  classes  fairly  weU-to-j 
do,  and  in  some  cases  overwhelmingly  rich,  to  the  classes  most  seoaatt? 
to  injustice,  and  most  liable  to  suffer  from  the  inequalities  cif  life^  tht*' 
Parliament  will   be  besieged   with   petitions   uni]    nropr^nls  Jii  rrtiirtlr 
every  kind  of  wrong. 

The  first  proposal   of  high    interesit  and   far-: 
is  this  of  a  universal  Kight  Hours  Dav  for   .ill 
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F^ffiners'  Eight  Hours  Bill  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  one 
at  question. 

The  discussions  at  the  successive  Trades  CoDgresses  held  at  Dandee, 

Liverpoolj   Newcastle,   and   Glasgow,   in   which    delegates    of   Trade 

Unions  representing  both  the  old  and  the  new  Unionism  took  part, 

^  calminated  last  September  in  the  following  resolntion  passed  almost 

I  unanimously  at  the  Glasgow  Congress  : 

That  tlie  Ptirliamentary  Committee  promote  a  Bill  regulating  the  houra 

'  of  la1>our  tu  ej^'ht  per  day,  or  forty-eight  per  week,  it»  all  trades  iind  ot-onpations, 

whicli  Bill  shall  coulain  a  clause  enabling  the  orgiinised  members  of  any  trade 

or  ot-cupation  protesting  by  ballot  against  the  same,  to  exempt  such  trade  or 

occupation  from  its  provisions." 

This  resolution  was  carried  as  an  amendment  to  one  proposing : 

"That  the  majority  of  organised  workers  in  any  trade  or  occupation 
|desiring  to  hitveau  eight  hours  day  should  have  the  same  by  legal  enactment," 

The  long   discussions   at  the  Congress  showed  that  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  method  of  adopting  an  Eight 
Hours   Day  in  the  various  trades,  when  Parliament  had  passed  an 
Acfc  fixing  the  rigid  maximum   of   forty-eight   hours   in   the   week. 
Though  this  is  an  important  detail,  the  main  issue  is  not  affected 
by  the  question  as   to   whether    all    trades    and    occupations    shall, 
immediately  on  the  Act  coming  into  operation,  work  not  more  than 
fceight  hours  per  day,  or  forty-eight  hoars  per  week,  unless  any  one 
of  them  protests  by  ballot  of  the  organised  workers,  and  so  exempts 
itself,  or  whether  no  trade  or  occupation  shall  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  limit  of  eight  hours  per  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  imposed 
by  the  Act,  unless  a  majority  of  the  organised  workers  therein  desire 
it.     The  supreme  fact  is  that   Parliament   is  asked  to  pass  an  Act 
fixing  a  rigid  limit  as  a  maximum  working  day  or  week,  irrespective 
of  locality,  trade,  occupation,  times  and  seasons.     No  change  of  any 
kind  could  take  place  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Act,  except  an  eight- 
hours  day  or  a  forty-eight  hours  week — that  or  nothing.     It  is  true 
that  all  trades  might  exempt  themselves  by  protest  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Act,  and  then  the  status  quo  would  continue.     That,  how- 
kever,  would   not  be   progrees.      And  some  trades  might  not  protest 
'"by  their  organised  workers,  in   which  case  they  would  at  once  come 
ander  the  eight-hours  limit,  which   would  affect  both  organised  and 
unorganised  workers.      In   case  of  the  organised  workers  in  a  trade 
protesting,    presumably  all   the   unorganised   workers   in   that  trade 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  likewise  be  free  to  work  as  long  as 
Lthey  liked.      But  were  these  latter  anxious  to  come  under  the  protec- 
I  lion  of  the  Act,   they  would   be   debarred  from   doing   so  until   the 
Itirganised  workers  had  also  decided  in  favour  of  it.      In  any  case, 
I  Parliament  would  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  all  the  conse- 
quences that  might  arise  from  fixing  a  rigid  maximum  of  hours  in  all 
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trades,  if  exemption  were  not  claimed  ;  and  for  those  who,  while 
eeeking  a  considerable  reduction,  could  not  go  down  at  once  to  eight 
hours,  there  would  be  no  protection.  It  would  mean  that  the  trade* 
now  working  little  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  might  easily  and 
reasonably  accept  the  legal  limit,  while  to  those  trades  in  which 
excessively  long  hours  are  worked,  and  where  gradual  reduction  would 
be  moat  advantageous  in  the  opinion  of  the  workers,  no  poasiblB 
advantage  could  come  from  the  Act. 

I  hold  that  in  the  present  condition  and  variety  of  our  industries 
it  is  imposfiible  to  frame  a  general  Act  on  such  lines  as  those  indicated 
by  the  Trades  Congress,  even  if  Parliament  were  composed  of  men 
all  pledged  to  the  principle  that  the  Legislature  should  enter  the 
field  of  industry,  and  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  shortening  and 
restricting  to  one  rigid  limit  the  maximum  hours  to  be  worked  in  all 
trades.  But  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  promote  the  proper  aspirations 
of  the  working  population  for  shorter  hours,  simply  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  Parliament  will  not  assume  this  responsibility ;  or,  on  thi 
other  hand,  because,  being  willing  to  assume  it,  Parliament  cannot, 
with  all  the  wit  of  man  at  command,  pass  a  measure  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  all  trades  alike  ? 

Let  us  see  if  there  be  not  a  better,   speedier,  simpler,   and   more 
natural  way. 

During  the  debates  on  this  question  at  the  Trades  Congress  mm 
eide-light  was  thrown    on    the  reasons   why   legislative   action   wi 
advocated.     Some  of  the  delegates  reminded   the  Congress  of  thi 
past  achievements  of  Trade   Unions  in   raising  wages  or   shortening 
hours.     They  contended  that,  in   order  to   preserve  the   power  and 
independence   of   trade   combinations,   all   changes   in  the  hoars 
]alx)ur  must  be  effected  by  the  workers  themselves.     The  delegate 
the  Durham  Miners,  e.g.^  said  : 

'*  They  were  in  full  sympathy  with  all  Trade  Unions  which  sought  to  redui"^ 
the  hours  of  labour  to  the  lowefit  possible  practical  point :  but  thoyolije 
to  legislative  pnnctments,  because  they  had  conli«ience  in  self-help  and  iiu 
independf-nce.    They  did  not  believe  in  the  Tmde  Unions  asking  Parliamenfi 
or  anybody  else  to  do  for  them  what  tliey  could  do  for  themselvef>.'* 

These  words  were  applauded  by  some  members  of  the  Congress,  bat 
chiefly  by  delegates  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  Jiliners,  who  already  j 
enjoy  shorter  hours  than  any  of  their  fellow- workmen.      In  the  pre»  ] 
ceding  Congresses  similar  views  were   expressed.      In  the  discussions  J 
it    was   admitted  that   shorter  hours   had   been  obtained  by  Tradu 
Union  action  alone  in  many  trades,  but  only  after  agitation  wijci 
bad  caused  much  suffering,  expense,  and  conflict.     Moreover,  it  was 
urged  there  was  no  absolute  security  for  the  permanency  of  tbr« 
gains,   and   the   system    of  overtime,  which   no  Uoion   had  jift  fc«w 
strong  enough  to    abolish,  practically   whittled    away   mur 
had  been  gained.     The  weaker  Uni«        x>nld  not  fao 
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tion  as  the  stronger  had  done ;  and  in  any  case  it  meant  con- 
for  a  time,  which  embittered  the  relations  between  employers 
fcnd  employed.  In  all  this  there  is  much  truth.  Long-contioued 
agitation  to  obtain  what  men  consider  to  be  their  rights  produces 
worry  and  weariness,  and  mnch  vexation  of  spirit.  In  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  industry,  strife  between  those  who  are  bound  to  work  side 
by  side,  as  capital  and  labour  must,  makes  industrial  life  a  burden  to 
workmen  and  a  terrible  anxiety  to  employers. 

Mach  of  the  strife  in   the  past  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
cen   notion  of  the  true   relationship  of  employers  and  employed, 
employer,  who   has  the   money,  owua   the   plant,  and   pays  the 
8,  has  been  regarded  as  a  master.     The  employed  is  therefore 
iBcessarily  under  his  orders,  and  has  to  obey  implicitly  the  rules  he 
lays  down,  and  is  called  a  servant — a  person  inferior  to  and  dependent 
upon  him.     This  is  a  false  relationship,  if  contentment  and  equity 
are  to  rule  in  the  industrial   world.      The  true  relationship  must  be 
equality  of  service,  and    the   contribution  of  two   parts  to  make  one 
harmonious  whole.     That  whole  is  industrial  success — the  wealth  of 
the  community  based  upon  Nature's  resources,  developed  and  utilised 
by  the  work  and  skill  of  man.     Actual  manual  labour  is  that  which 
creates  out    of   raw   natural  resources  a  thing  of  value  and    use. 
"^Capital  provides  the  instruments  and  appliances  whereby  this  manual 
labour  can  be  turned  to  most  account,  its  products  disposed  of,  and 
a  continuous  demand  for  them  maintained.     These  two  elements  are 
qual  in  fonning  the  whole.      It  is  a  remnant  of  a  low  state  of 
civilisation,  which  still  clings  to  our  own  times,  to  designate  them  as 
aaster  and  servant.     If    these  two  contributors  to   industrial  pro- 
erity  are   coeriual,  each   has   inherent  rights  of  control   over  the 
jperty   which   it  possesses,  and   from   which   it  makes  its  contri- 
bution.     Capital    controls    its    possessions    of  raw    material,    lands, 
buildings,   machinery   and   appliances ;  designs  and  conceives  enter- 
prises ;  prepares  the  channels  for  labour  and  manual  skill  to  flow  in 
And  through,  so  that  to  Nature's  resources  may  be  added  in  the  best 
ray  human  skill  and  intelligence,  for  the  continuous  production  of 
ill  that  may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  man.      In  the  distribution  of 
bese  products  Capital  has  sole  control,  as  it  has  in  the  acfjuisition 
ftnd  collection  of  the  raw  material  and  appliances  from  which  they 
re  produced.     Thus  Capital  in  the  aggregate  must  ever  increase  so 
ag  as  industrial  life  flows ;  and  even  in  the  periods  of  stagnation 
is  not  lost.     What  some  may  lose,  others  gain.      The  growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce,  so  admirably  described  under  this 
ktle  by  Dr.  Cunningham  in   his  recently  published  book,  testifies  to 
--'-  that,  though  men  who  labour  perish.  Capital  never  dies. 

'operty  possessed  by  Labour  consists  solely  of  time.     The 
Labour   cannot,   like    the    earnings   of  Capital,  go    on 
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increasing  apart  from,  the  individual.      A.  working  man  cannot  traas- 
mit  to  another  his  time  and  skill.     With  these  alone  he  mnst  pro- 
vide all  he  needs  through  life.     He  has  an  inherent  right  to  control 
this  capital  in  the  manner  that  will  make  the  most  of  it  through  th 
longest  period   within   the   span  of   human  existence,   even   as   th 
employer  controls   his    possessions.      In    the  course  of    nature   this 
capital  decreases  as  years  increase.     It  may  be  exhausted  in  a  few 
years  after  adult  age  by  excessive  physical  strain,  unhealthy  occnpa- 
tion,  or  imprudent  conduct,  and,  though  existence  may  continue,  it  i 
worthless.     Or  it  may  be  conserved  to  be  used  throughout  life 
the  period  of  old  age   in   active,   healthy  employment.      Experience 
has    taught  Liin   that    he   can    make  the  best  use  of  his  capital 
union   with  his  fellow-labourers,   which  has   enabled  the  individual 
man   to   secure,    in   some  degree,    the  rights  to  which    his    capita) 
is    entitled   by  its  contribution  to  the   promotion  of  the  industrial 
prosperity    and  commonweal    of   his  country.      But   in    the    aggre 
gate   the   rights    of  Labour  have   not   been   secured,    and    even    in 
particular  occupations  they  have   only  been  gained    by   great   effort 
and  strife,  and  after  long  delays.      Hence  the  overwhelming  demand 
now   made   to   secure   them   at  one  sweep  by  legislative  enactmentsyfl 
since  the  working  classes  have  acquired  legislative  power.  ^ 

We  employers  cannot  afford  to   disregard  this  great  uprising  of 
Labour  to  obtain  the  full  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled,  so  long  as  it 
contributes  an  equal  quota  to  industrial  success  as  a  whole.    Wemui 
not  regard  the  subject  only  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  may  a! 
large  profits   on  our  capital.     The  magnitude  of  capitalist  profits  i 
trade    and    commerce    is   not    the   measure    of  a  nation's  indostria)' 
supremacy  and  well-being.     It  is  the  widest-spread  prosperity  that 
enriches  a  nation,  not  wealth  amassed  in  few  hands.      The  wider  th»S 
distribution  of  profit   derived  from  the   combined  forces  of  Capita)V 
and  Labour,  the  better  security  we  have  for  permanent  investment  of 
capita],  and  for  the  increased  consumption  of  those  products  which 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  in  constant  and   steady  motion,  though 
individual  employers  and  great  companies  may  have  lower  dividends. 
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The  neglect  of  employers  to  look  into  the  causes  which  !l•v^ 
given  rise  to  the  Eight  Hours  movement,  or  their  refusal  to  listen 
to  the  reasons  offered  for  appealing  to  the  Legislature,  will  no> 
retard  or  prevent  its  progress  ;  whereas  by  timely  and  sympathetic 
attention  they  may  guide  and  direct  it  so  as  to  promote  mutnali^ 
beneficial  changes.     To  treat    the   subject   as   beyond  di-  ^il^ 

only  tend  to  animate  the  working  classes  with  increased  d.i  "^'i 

to  use  their  political  power  solely  for  Labour  purposes,  withont  npti 
for  the  interests  of  Capital. 

The  recent   General   Election   has  proved   beyond  doubt  thui  tb<' 
balance  of  power  rests  with  the  labouring  population.     It  has»ho^ 
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alao  that  this  power  may  be  exerted  without  waiting  for  the  election 

of  a  large  number  of  Labour  representatives.    The  numerous  instances 

of  candidates  being  induced  or  coerced  to  promise  their  votes  for  an 

Eight  Hoars  Bill  are  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  this  power,  and 

also  of  the  weakness  of  the  material  on  which  it  works,  and  which  it 

may  mould  "  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter."     The  object  of  all 

should  be  to  preserve  this  power  for  use  in  the  interests  of  the  whol© 

people,  and  not  to  drive  it   in   bitterness  and  resentment  to  be  used 

L     solely  in  the  interests  of  a  class.      To  avoid  this,  it  seems  to  me  that 

^ftmployers   are  bound    to    weigh   well   all    serious    proposals  of  the 

^^aboaring  population,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  meet  every  jast  demand, 

to   examine  alleged    grievances,  and    to    co-operate  with   labour  to 

remove  them.      In  this  spirit  the  great  movement  for  the  shortening 

L^f   hours   can   be   met    and   discussed   with    much   advantage  to   all 

^B'ttt^r^sted  therein,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole   country.     The 

plan  I    venture  to   propose  has   been   conceived  in  this   spirit,  and 

though  it  differs  from  all   those  discussed,  or   even  suggested,  at  the 

'J'rades  Congresses,  it  follows  the  line  of  procedure  hitherto  adopted  by 

the  Unions. 

Among  miners,  shipbuilders,  joiners  and  carpenters,  builders, 
textile  operativeSj  gas-stokers,  engineers,  and  many  other  trades,  a 
iai'ge  reduction  of  hours  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five 
ears,  and  higher  wages  are  paid  to-day  than  were  paid  when  the 
nger  hours  prevailed.  These  changes  have  not  been  promoted  by 
imployers.  They  have  been  on  each  occasion  wholly  or  in  part 
ipposed  by  them.  They  were  obtained  by  the  will  and  power  of 
bour  combinations.  The  usual  plan  has  been  that  the  members  of  a 
nion  have  passed  a  resolution  recording  the  opinion  of  a  majority  that 
he  normal  day's  work  was  too  long,  and  fixing  the  hours  at  a  reduced 
standard.  But  as  most  Unions  have  very  wisely  determined  that  their 
branches  should  have  local  authority  as  to  the  times  and  means  of  putting 
new  rules  into  force,  so  with  this  question  of  the  reduction  of  hours,  the 
1)ranches  have  selected  their  own  time  and  method  of  arranging  with 
the  employers  in  their  districts.  But  a  remarkable  example  of  non- 
JJniomst  men  actually  leading  the  Unionists  occurred  in  the  engineering 
le  at  Newcastle  in  1871,  when  they  demanded  a  redaction  of  the 
iours  of  labour  from  fifty-nine  to  fifby-f  our  per  week,  or  a  nine-hours  day. 
Trade  Unionshadbut  few  members  in  the  district  compared  with  the 
number  of  skilled  workers.  A  '^Nine  Hours  League  "  was  formed 
outside  the  Unions,  but  with  their  sympathy  ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Burnett, 
now  Labour  Correspondent   of  the    Board  of    Trade,    was  president. 

I  After  long  and  fruitless  negotiations  with  the  employers,  at  which,  not- 
^thstanding  offers  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  accept  reduced  wages,  no 
feompromise  was  arrived  at,  work  was  stopped  by  Unionists  and  non- 
I'nionists  alike,  and  a  strike  ensued  which  lasted  sixteen  weeks.  The 
men's  action  was  approved  and  supported  by  the  Amalgamated  Society 
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of  Engineers  and  other  Unions  of  the  trade.  Eventually  the  em-  \ 
ployera  gave  way  unconditionally,  without  a  reduction  of  wage«,  and  | 
in  January  1872  the  new  regulations  came  into  force.  The  Unions] 
throughout  the  country  then  notified  all  employers  that  the  Ninej 
Hours  Day  would  be  the  role  of  the  trade,  and  the  employers  e7«y-  J 
where — some  earlier  and  some  later,  as  arranged  with  the  loca^i 
branches — accepted  the  new  regulations.  Thus  the  men  determined 
and  regulated  their  hours,  but  only  after  great  loss  and  suffering  to  J 
employers  and  employed  alike — a  loss  due  solely  to  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Labour  to  dispose  of  its  own  time. 

This  action  on   the  part    of  the    working  men   in  disposing 
their  time  (which    I    have    termed    their    only    capital)    has    been^ 
justified.     The    volume    of   the    trade    has   not    diminished.       Th© 
number  of  employers  has  increased.    Wages  have  risen.    The  cost  of  | 
production  ia  reduced.     The  quality  of  our  manufactures  has  improved. 
In  a  word,  industrial  success,  in  which  employers  and  employed  alike  | 
are  equally    concerned,  and  in   which   they  are  coequal  forces,   baa 
been    maintained.       One   indirect   benefit   to  employers,    which   the 
Unions  did  not  foresee,  perhaps,  but  which  they  do  not  regret,  is  that 
marked  impetus  was  given  to  labour-saving  appliances,  new  raethoda 
of  working,  and  remodelling  or  designing  of  the  manufactured  articles. 
The  Trade  Unions  are  now  doubtless  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  limit  j 
to  the  ingenuity  of  man  and  the  resources  of  science  it  may  command  [ 
— all  of  which  come  into  the  hands  of  capital,  if  called  for — to  meet 
any  undue  strain  which  labour  might  impose.      Such  means,  of  course, 
have  their  limit  of  profitable  use,  and  only  in  case  of  great  injoaticie 
on  the  part  of  labour  would  they  be  employed  as  a  defence.     The 
knowledge  of  these  possibilities,  which   would  threaten  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  labour  retjuired,  is  now  widespread  through  the  Trade 
Unions. 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  men  are  compelled  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  industrial  success  most  be  tbd  all- 
controlling  consideration  with  those  who  propose  such  important 
changes  as  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labour.  The  pr^s^n'alioo 
of  a  great  staple  industry  is  self-preservation  to  the  trained  workeni 
therein.  And  this  is  the  element  of  absolute  safety  in  regard  to  tkk 
question  when  it  is  left  solely  to  the  workers  to  determine.  The  law 
of  self-preservation,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  indindual  manli 
life,  is  equally  the  law  of  the  aggregate  of  men  in  a  trad'-  —i  Na- 
tion. I  might  give  examples  of  similar  actions  and  exf  in 
other  trades,  especially  that  of  the  miners  ;  but  my  object  ia  to  pniat 
to  a  tried  principle,  rather  than  to  multiply  instances  of  its  working. 
The  case  of  the  Engineers  shows  a  method  of  applying  the  prindpt^ 
that  men,  combined  for  their  commonweal,  knowing  the  n 
and  conditions  of  their  common  trade,  may  safely  lie  t  ••■  •  -* 
their  power,  in  tlie  mtati  and  \\x  \}ti^\ww^  twx,  vo.  tbe  u.                   ^ 
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It  farther  proves  that  the  changes  made,  though  dreaded  by 
many  employers  and  resisted  by  some,  were  wisely  conceived  and  well 
applied  to  prevent  any  diminution  in  the  progress  of  the  industrv 
lected  by  them,  when  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  acute  and  immediate  suJTering  of  Labour,  when  from  any  cause 
ppreasjioa  of  trade  occurs,  makes  Trad©  Unions  peculiarly  alert  in 
atching  and  forecasting  events  likely  to  injure  their  industries  per- 
ently.  They  will  face  ordinary  fluctuations  caused  by  times  and 
ons,  bad  harvests,  rising  tariffs,  and  wars  between  nations.  To 
beir  honour  it  is  surely  recorded  that  in  the  promotion  of  any  effort 
substitnte  arbitration  for  war  they  have  exercised  a  beneficent  in- 
Inence.  They  will  also  face  suffering  for  a  time  deliberately,  though 
sometimes  unwisely,  by  *'  striking "  for  what  they  hold  to  be  their 
just  rights.  But  no  one  can  doubt  their  anxiety  not  to  destroy  the 
industry  by  which  they  live.  Capital  cannot  suffer  physically  as 
Labour  does  from  any  cause  that  depresses  trade.  The  first  sign  of 
the  ebb  of  the  tide  of  trade  causes  employers  to  reduce  production,  and 
rork  at  once  begins  to  slacken.  This  means  that  men  employed 
ae  week  are  discharged  the  next,  and  find  themselves  not  only  with- 
it  income,  but  weighed  down  with  deep  anxiety  for  the  future,  which 
altogether  dark.  Such  individual  suffering  cannot  attack  Capital, 
though  workpeople  do  not  realise  how  great  ia  the  anxiety  of 
employers,  even  if  bodily  deprivations  do  not  accompany  it.  It 
this  sensitiveness  to  the  danger  of  actual  bodily  suffering  to  them- 
ielves,  their  wives  and  children,  which  must  ever  keep  the  members  of 
rade  Unions  alive  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  The 
more  knowledge  they  acquire,  the  keener  will  be  their  sense  of  danger. 
As  our  public  elementary  education  and  technical  instruction  become 
more  rational  and  practical,  the  enlightenment  of  the  working  classes 
upon  questions  of  trade  and  commerce  will  lead  them  to  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  and  confidence  of  Capital  are  essential 
to  success.  Meanwhile  we  have  ample  security  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  against  permanent  injury  to  trade  through  the  exercise  of 
such  power  as  Trade  Unions  have  exerted  or  may  exert  in  determining 
when  and  what  reductions  shall  be  made  in  the  hours  of  labour. 

Now,  it  may  be  urged   that   such  trades  as  the   Engineers   possess 

an  intelligent  body  of  men  as  workers,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  go 

far  wrong.     My  answer   is  that  in  such  trades,  with  such  intelligent 

rorkers,  a  steady  reduction  of  hours  has  taken  place  through  the  sole 

pfion  of  the  men  themselves,  and  they  have  almost  acquired  the  ideal 

orking  day — leaving  out  the  tjuostion  of  overtime,  which  grows  more 

more  distasteful  to  workers  and  employers  alike.     It  is  among 

lea  not  requiring   such   high   intelligence  as   the  Engineers,  and 

(lioee   hours  are  unreasonably   long,   that  Trade  Unions  have  least 

Durished.     But  when    combination  does  take   place    in    them,  the 

immediate  effect  is  a  redaction  of  hours,  and  the  trade  doea  Txo\i  %wSaic . 
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In  some  tovtrns   in   the   north   of  England   the  gas-stokers  reoAiil 
combined  for  the  first  time.      Theirs  is  not  a  skilled  trade.      The  hoi 
of  work  were  so  painfally  long,  that  the  first  act  of  the  Union  was 
ask   for  eight  hoars  a  day  with  the   same  wages  as  for  twelve  hoi 
The    new  and  untutored  Union  behaved  foolishly  in   the  agitatioi 
and  did   some  wrong  under   the  excitement;  but  it  got  the  eight 
hours  day,  which   became  the  rule  for  Unionists  and  non-Unioi 
alike.      Without  this  combination  the  employers  would  have  made  D( 
change.     The   workers  had   been   for  years   labouring  under  nnjn 
conditions,  which  the  action  of  the  men  alone  changed  for  the  bent 
of  all. 

These  combinations  are  a  necessity  of  our  times  in  the  in 
of  trEfcde,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  manufacturing  indu 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  guided  and  managed  by  Boards 
Directors  instead  of  by  private  individaals.  These  corporate  bodl 
conform  to  law,  and  deal  jnstly  within  it,  but  think  more  of  sh 
holders'  pockets  than  of  promoting  the  workmen's  ideal  of  shorti 
hours,  and  they  need  permanent  associated  bodies  of  workers  wi 
whom  they  can  deal,  as  one  man  deals  with  another.  The  chosen' 
representatives  of  large  numbers  of  men  must  be  exceptional  men  of 
their  class.  Great  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  for  they  have  to 
meet  and  discuss  trade  interests  with  representatives  of  Capital,  wbi 
-exercise  the  influence  of  culture,  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
enterprise. 

To  promote  the  combination  of  workers — all  of  them,  in  evei 
trade  and  occupation,  great  or  small — is  to  promote  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  of  the  healthy  conditioni 
necessary  for  the  trade  by  which  they  have  their  being.  It  will 
<lo  for  all  occapations  what  it  has  done  for  those  artisans  who  its 
commended  for  their  intelligence,  and  who  have  not  failed  to  obtain 
advantages  for  themselves  as  a  body,  as  time  and  improvement 
their  trades  sanctioned.  The  tardy  growth  of  combinations  aiDOo^I 
masses  of  unskilled  men  and  among  women  has  caused  oocupatioai 
by  the  score  in  this  country  to  be  conducted  under  conditioDS 
which  are  disgraceful  to  the  employers  and  demoralising  to  the 
workers. 

In    the    endless    variety   of  our   trades  and   occupations  there  ii 
great  difference  in  the  effects  produced  by  long  hours  of  continaoo* 
work.     In    some    trades    the    working    life    of    a    healthy   man  is 
exhausted    at  forty   years    of    age,  and    lassitude    and  decay  begin 
much  earlier.      In    other    trades    the   excessive  working   hocm  »«/ 
not  shorten  the  working  life  so  much  ;    bat    though    the  yew  ^ 
longer    by    reason  of    less    unhealthy   eurrourulings,  yet  tie  /iA* " 
unduly  burdensome.     It  is  difficult  for  the  best-intentioned  enptonw 
to  understand  the  eflects   of    trades  »nd    occupations  on  ' 
and  spirits  of  the  workers.     When  ~f^  have  cor 
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ws,  and  perhaps  obeyed  our  natural  iaclinafcion  to  make  our 
toriea  and  workshops  anuitary,  well-ventilated,  and  cheerful,  we 
.r©  apt  to  assume  that  everything  must  be  right.  But  the  re- 
,ble  revelations  of  the  invaluable  work  on  "The  Diseases  of 
^jcnpations,"  recently  published  by  Dr.  Arlidge,  show  that  even 
here  such  conditions  exist;,  there  yet  remains  the  fact  that  almost 
all  occapations  engender  diseases  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
orkers  alone  know  fro»n  experience  what  they  are.  The  conse- 
inences  may  ba  mitigated  by  their  care  and  prudence,  and  much 
isponsibllity  rests  with  them  after  the  employers  have  done  their 
st  to  render  the  occupations  as  lifctle  injurious  as  possible.  Yet 
^yond  all  this  the  question  of  the  hours  of  continuous  work, 
cording  as  they  be  long  or  short,  will  ati'ect  one  way  or  other 
e  rate  at  which  the  working  llfft  becomes  exhausted.  Now,  only 
combinations  of  working  uien  can  these  questions  be  fully  and 
clearly  investigated  by  the  light  of  experience.  Hence  we  find 
that  legislation  for  mitigating  the  evil  effects  of  manufacturing 
^processes  has  been  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Trade  Unions. 
^B  From  these  bodies  alone  can  me  likewise  expect  the  demand  for 
^Hhortei  hours,  and  the  demand  has  come  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
j^l^ow  shall  we  meet  it?  Not  by  a  simple  7ioti  2)0ssnmus^  for  that 
f  would  not  affect  it.  If  we  refuse  it  a  hearing,  the  great  political 
power  of  the  workers  will  enable  them  to  go  past  us,  and  put  the 
State  in  control,  by  rigid  Acts  of  Parliament,  over  employers  and 
workers — ^bnt  with  this  difference  :  that  the  State  would  act  as  the 
workers  alone  had  determined,  while  they  would  have  escaped  all 
r».'sponsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their  own  action  ;  and  should 
injurtons  results  follow,  employers  and  workers  alike  would  look  to 
the  State  for  compensation  and  reparation. 

On  the  grounds  of  simplicity,  safety,  expedition,  and  harmony,  I 

•pose  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  workers  by  giving  legal  sanction 

the  usage  and  power  which  Trade  Unions  have  hitherto  employed  to 

ace  the  hours  of  labour.    Not  a  few  among  the  leaders  of  the  workers 

nrged  that  they  object   to  yield  their  power  and  independence 

determine  what  they  will  do  with  their  own  ;  and  this  feeling  has 

fered  with    the   unanimity    of  Trade   Unionists    in    supporting 

posals  to  fix  their  hours  of  labour  in  the  future  by  Parliamentary 

actment.     It  is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  maintain  this  independ- 

,  and   yet  to  carry  out  the  desire  for  shorter  hours,  where  trades 

[uire  it,  without  the   delay   and  strife  and  agitation  which   have 

tended  their  past  efforts  in  this  direction. 


rre 
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Aq  Act  of  Parliament  should,  I  submit,  be  framed  to  confer  on  all 
l^aionsthr  ^  itive  of  determining   the  hours  of  work  in 

•live  t  "1  occupation?,  whenever  they  can  ehow  that 

w  of   opinion  among  the  workers  is  in  favour  of  the 

2  T 
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cliange  they  suggest.     The  nature  of  such  prerogative  and  tlie  metho 
of  exercising  it  may  be  described  as  follows : 

"Any  Trade  Union  in  a  district,  having  ascertained  the  opinions  of 
majority  of  its  members  on  a  proposal  for  shortening  the  hours  of  i 
and  desiring  to  carry  it  into  eflet't,  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  empio; 
that  trade  within  the  district ;  ninl  with  a,  view  to  omvo  at  such 
shall  best  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  they  shall  request  t 
employers  to  meet  them  and  confer  upon  the  said  proposal. 

"  After  such  meeting  and  conference  have  been  held,  the  Trade  tJi 
may,  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  pass  a  definite  resolution  emb»'>l    ' 
proposed  rules  for  the  hours  of  labour  for  their  trade  in  that  di>: 
after  such  a  resolution    has  thus  been    adopted,   the  Trade  Union   .- 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  adult  workers  of  either  sex  in  that  trade  wit 
that  district,  whether  members  of  the    Union  or  not,  as  to  whether  tl 
resolution  shall  be  put  iut-o  force  or  not, 

*'  But  it  shall  be  provided  that  no  resolution  for  shoi-tening  the  hours 
labour,  which  sluiU  reduce  tliem  below  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  hoiic^ 
week,  shall  come  under  the  proviiiions  of  this  Act. 

"  If  it  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  adult  workers  of  the  district  w 
vote,  that  the  resolution  shall  not  be  put  in  force,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  fi 
the  Trade  Union   of  that   district  to  propose  another  resolution  for 
purpose  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  within  the  space  of  twelve  mootlifj 
from  the  date  on  which  the  said  opinion  was  ascertained. 

"  But  when  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  adult  worker's  of  the  trade  wit! 
the  district  has  boon  ascertained,  and  it  shall  have  been  proved  that 
majority  of  thase  who  vote  are  in  favour  of  the  resolution  being  adopC«d«ai 
put  into  force,  then  the  Trade  Union  shall  notify  the  adoption  of  socl 
resolution  to  the  Local  Authority  or  Authorities  of  the  district,  And  the  soil 
Local  Authorities  shall  thereupon  give  notice  to  all  the  empi 
tra*le  within  the  di^trict,  that  having  ascertained  that  the  i 
been  passed  in  accordance  witb  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
shortening  the  hourN  of  labour  in  that  trade  within  the  dlst 
eflect  and  come  into  opei-ation  within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
notice,  and  that  any  employer  or  worker  who  shall  transgress  them  wil 
incur  the  penalties  provided  under  the  Act,  and  will  be  prosecute  by  tJx 
tsaid  Local  Authorities. 

"When  the  rules  ati'ecting  the  hours  of  labour  in  a  district  have 
into  operation,  they  shall  obtain  and  Iw  law  in  that  district.,  unl<W 
until  the  Local  Authorities  shall  have  received  notice  from  the  Trade  "" 
that  it  lias  a^ertained  that  it   is  the  Avish   of  the  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  dL^tricf  that  thoy  should  be  altereil,  and  that  such  ' 
has  V)een  obtained  by  the  same   metliods  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
ascertaining  the  wL»h  of  the  majority  for  the  adoption  of  tlie  ralos^ 
uotitication  for  the  pur|K»se  of  altering  such  rules  shall  be  given  to  or 
by  the  Lxvil  Authorities  unless  a  period  of  not  li.:ss  than  twelvw  roonCJsW' 
elapsed  since  they  came  into  operation. 

*•  On  i-ecL'ipt  of  a  notilication  fi-om  the  Trade  T'nioo  for  the  ah'*r;pr«' 
rules,  the  Local  Authorities  shall  proceed  to  put  '  altered  r 

ed'ect  in  the  sjime  way  and  within  the  same  ix?ii< '  pn?»cnli«: 

Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  resolution  for  shortening  the  boars  of  Uioar.^ 

I  would  snggest  that  the  Trade  Unions  themselTes  should  doddg 
upon  the  artfos  which  shall  constitute  **  districts  *'  for  the  purposes  </ 
the  Act,  It  is  now  the  custom  of  Trad©  Unions  to  fonn  districls  d 
several  bmncbes,  'w\i\c\i  m\^^  V»  ^cq^-^  toother,     The  rtcaa^ 
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of  these,  where  necessary,  to  form  areas  which  should  afford  the 
greatest  convenience  for  the  working  of  the  Act,  ia  a  task  which  the 
lised  trades  may  well  undertake,  if  they  desire  to  use  the  pre- 
Dgfttive  which  the  Act  would  confer  upon  them.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  local  trade  option  should  be  exercised  within  areas  large  enough  to 
be  representative  of  distinctive  trade  centres,  in  order  that  a  consensus 
of  opinion  may  be  arrived  at  based  upon  the  interests  of  each  trade  as 
9^  whole.  Each  Trade  Union  in  the  district  would  determine,  as  it 
aeemed  best,  when  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  hours  of  work ; 
but  it  might  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  national  organisation  in 
that  trade  whether  the  proposals  should  be  made  simultaneously 
throughout  the  country,  or  whether,  when  the  decision  had  been  come 
to  that  the  hours  should  be  shortened,  it  should  be  left  to  the  districts 
to  decide  when  the  changes  should  be  carried  out.  The  power  of 
arranging  districts,  and  of  determining  whether  all  sliall  act  simul- 
taneously in  promoting  the  alteration  in  the  working  hours,  or  whether 
each  district  shall  decide  the  matter  for  itself,  ia  now  exercised  by  the 
national  Trade  Unions.  The  Act  would  not  interfere  with  this 
liberty  of  action  at  the  discretion  of  the  Unions. 

The  invitation  to  the  employers  in  the  district  by  the  Trade 
Umon  to  confer  on  proposed  alterations  of  hours  would  only  be  in 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  seeking  interviews  with  employers  from 
time  to  time  which  organised  workers  have  adopted  and  already 
exercise. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  non-Unionist  workers  in 
3e  must  rest  with  the  organised  workers,  and  must  be  such  as 
Itisfy  the  Local  Authorities  that  the  Act  had  been  complied  with, 
yheo.  the  resolution  of  the  trade  is  notified  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  a  district  to  administer 
the  Act  will  prevent  any  question  arising  between  the  employers  and 
employed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  for  testing  the  opinion 
of  the  workers,  and  will  also  obviate  any  friction  between  the  two 
bodies  on  questions  of  violating  the  rule  for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
when  passed.  Moreover,  there  will  be  an  indirect  advantage  in  bring- 
ing Local  Authorities,  which  are  elected  bodies,  into  closer  touch  with 
the  trade  interests  of  the  locality,  by  affording  opportunities  for  con- 
ciliation to  be  exercised  by  trusted  representative  bodies  on  matters 
outside  the  hours  question.  There  is  at  present  a  gre.iter  tendency 
to  elect  labour  representatives  to  Town  and  County  Councils  than  to 
Parliament,  and  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  this  participation  by  the 
workers  in  the  local  government  of  industrial  difltricts. 

The  provision  that  a  rule  or  resolution  may  be  rescinded  by  the 
same  procedure  as  that  by  which  it  was  framed,  under  the  initiation 
of  the  Trade  Union  of  the  district,  is  a  sure  safeguard  against  per- 
manent injury  being  done  to  a  trade  through  the  adoption  of  «.w 
unwise  or  reckless  resolution.     After  one  year  s  opetatVoTai  \t  ma.^  \» 
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revoked  or  amended  by  those  who  will  be  the  first  to  suffer,  if  inju^ 
has  been  caused  thereby  to  the  industry  by  which  they  li^rei 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prerogative  given  by  the  Act  to  Tn 
Unions  is  limited  to  the  shortening  of  hours  down  to  forty-eight 
week  as   a  minimum.     This  is  the  reverse  of  fixing  an  Eight  Honlj 
Day,   though   it  would   be  easy  to  obtain   an  universal  Eight   Hou 
Day  under   the  Act   if  the  majority  of  workers  in  every  trade 
occupation   were  in   favour  of  it.      But    if    all    trades    have   fg 
the    responsibility   of    deciding  the    question   for   ibemselvee,    it 
utterly  impossible   for  them  to  come  to  on  immediate  decision  for  \ 
Eight  Hours  Day.    Yet  many  trades  and  occupations  would  be  glad  1 
reduce  their  hours  by  one,  two,  or  three  per  day,  by  successive  fctef 
where  now  they  are   working  ten,  twelve,  or  even   fourteen   hou 
Among  women  workers  combinations  might  be  formed  for  the  purp 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  unskilled  workers,  wfc 
might  in  some   occupations   reasonably  demand  shorter  honrv, 
combine  to  form  responsible  committees  to  utilise  the  Act,  prondc 
that  their  combinations  came  under  the  Trade  Unions  Act.      There  i 
a  flexibility  in  this  mode  of  reducing  hours    which   would   enab 
workers  to  adapt  the  change  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  empU 
inents.      Locality,  weather,   seasons,  have  great  effect  on  some  trade 
none  on  others.     In  framing  the  resolution  to  redace   hoars,  all  in 
portanfc  considerations  in  each   trade  could  be  carefully   weij^hed, 
a  resolution  would  be  passed  which,  while  sccuj'ing  a  positive  reda 
tion  and  easier  hoars  in  the  main,  would  be  flexible  on  some  points  < 
meet  trade  peculiarities. 

Personally,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  any  evil  resulta,  even  if 
limit  were  fixed  to  the  prerogative  here  proposed  for  Trade  Ub 
The  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  is  introduced  into  my  scheme] 
deference  to  those  who  may  not  have  the  same  conlidence  »8  I  haf 
in  the  sagacity  of  large  bodies  of  men.  Since,  however,  oothiog  J« 
than  eight  hours  per  day,  or  forty-eight  per  week,  has  ever 
suggested  as  forming  an  ideal  standard,  my  proposal  embraces 
Ijosaibility  of  this  standard  becoming  the  rule  in  course  of  tim«L 
the  majority  of  the  Miners  in  the  country  wish  to  e> 
and  universal  Eight  Hours  Day  for  all  those  who  txv  n\ 

Federation,  this  Act  will  enable  them  to  do  »o.     Tbow  who  now,  i 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  by  voluntary  arraivj  *  '  r1i*»{r" 

employers,  work  less  than  eight  hours,  will  not  reqm  •  j  \t_ 

put  into  force  at  all.     In  the  mining  districts  of  Scotltud,  in  <pit0  i 
the  weakness  of  their  combinations,  the  reduction  of  hoQIl  eodU  b*^ 
obtained  under  this  Act,  if  the  majority  of  the  Miners  desiti*^  if. 

It   may  be   a  sanguine  view,  but  I  should    not  be  surf 
find,   as  an  outcome  of  this  Act  if  passed,   tli 
prescribed  as  part  of  the  procedure,    a   Trade 
ployera    would    at    once  adopt,    by   mutual   agrei^n 
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aortening  the  hoar3,  which  wonld  not  have  to  be  notified  to  the 
ocal  Aathoritiea,  unless  some  breach  of  the  agreement  was  discovered. 
)Qce  the  employers  became  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the  workers  in 
aeir  trade  could  fix  the  hours  of  work  down  to  a  limit,  they  would 

^e  constrained  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  rather 
aaa  conflict,  and  trade  rules  might  be  adopted  which  would  obviate 
le  necessity  of  putting  the  Act  in  force. 
The  peculiarity  of  the   employment   of  Railway  servants — engine- 

Jrivers,  stokers,  guards,  pointsmen,  and  others — would  require  that 
tie  Board  of  Trade  should  be  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  rule 
sed  by  their  Trade  Unions.  In  this  case  the  necessity  of  giving 
bese  bodies  the  power  of  shortening  hours  according  to  the  ref|nire- 
aents    of  each   trade,   instead  of    fixing  them  by   a    rigid   Act   of 

parliament,  is  obvious.      Engine-drivers,  stokers,  and  guards  cannot 

pave  their  engines  and  trains    midway  between   stations.      A   rule 

meet  the   demand  for  shorter  hours,  which  shall  be  adapted  to 

be  peculiar  conditions  of  a  trade,  can  only  be  framed  by  those  who 

aderstand   its  nature.     Hence,  if  the  prerogative  of  framing  rales 

br  this  purpose  be  bestowed  by  Parliament   on  Trade   Unions,  the 

Dost   trustworthy  guarantee  would  be  secured   against  anomalies  and 

|)jaries  to  trade. 

In  order  to  promote  a  wise  and  trusty  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is 
Beential  that  reliable  sources  of  information  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
all  nations  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  empIojei*s  and   workers 
8ike.      There  should  be  established  a  Labour  or  Industrial  Department 
the  Board  of  Trade,  manned  with  an  ample  staff  of  well-qualified 
Scials,  to  collect  and  distribute  information,  rapidly  and  in  the  most 
Bitelligible  form,  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  conditions  of  labour 
every  variety  of  occupation  or  trade   at  home  and  abroad.      Such 
information  may  be  c»btained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  place  before 
rganised  bodies  of  labour  in  the  country,  as  well  as  before  employers 
id  the  public  generally,  the  main  facts  and  considerations  which  must 
lide  U8  in  our  industrial  progress.     In  a  word,  the  function  of  this 
ftbonr  Department  would  be  to  supply  full  iuformation  as  to  how  the 
jfe  of  labour  is  lived,  and  how  it  may  be  improved  from  the  point  of 
ew  of  human  welfare  as  well  as  from  that  of  industrial  success. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  fried  to  show  : 

1.  That  Trade  Unions  have  becotne  permanent  institutions  of  the 

Buntry,  sanctioned  by  law,  dealing  with   large  funds  which  are  the 

snJt  of  fbrift  and  self-deninl  for  the  commonweal  of  their  members  ; 

lit  they  are  continually  increasing  in  numbers  and  influence  ;  and 

bat  their  members  include  the  most    thoughtful,  steady,  and  skilled 

Orkera. 

\  2.  That  the  action  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  past,  though  sometimes 
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passionate  and  for  a  time  destructive,  has  contribnted  to  the  stabilii 
and  improvement  of  labour,  by  causing  large  masses  of  men  to 
with  one  accord  in  the  interests  of  their  respective  trades,  thus  placinj 
all  employers  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  hoars  and  wages. 

3.  That  while  large  concessions  of  time  and  great  increaae 
wages  have  been  gained  for  labour  solely  by  the  action  of  itB  eofflbi- 
nations,  yet  the  industries  in  which  these  advantages  have  been  gained 
have  enormously  prospered,  judging  by  the  number  of  employers,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  wealth  realised  in  property. 

4.  That  the  influence  of  Trade  Unions  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
their  membership.  For  while  they  do  not  at  present  represent  more 
than  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  adult  workers  in  the  country. 
they  have  virtually  controlled  and  improved  the  rules  and  customB  of 
labour  among  the  unorganised  workers,  who  have  voluntarily  acqnieeced 
in  the  new  regulations  established  by  the  Unions,  sometimes  imme- 
diately on  their  establishment,  and  sometimes  after  a  lapse  of  a  year 
or  two. 

0.  That  time — /.<;.,  the  working  hours — is  the  sole  poeseaaion  of 
Labour,  which  it  must  lay  out,  as  its  capital,  to  the  best  advantage,  sa 
as  to  secure  for  itself  the  longest  possible  period  of  robust  life ;  and 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  men  combining  to  make  rules  aifecdug 
their  working  hours,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  them  to  obserre 
and  enforce,  and  which  must  accord  with  their  common  intereata  and 
their  common  employment — with  its  peculiarities,  dangers,  hardshi; 
and  diseases,  as  well  as  with  its  advantages,  and  the  conditions  of 
continued  success  and  growth. 

6.  That  these  combinations  should  be  extended  to  all    trades  and 
occupations,    as   affording  the    safest   means   by  which  improvement* 
may  be  made,  ev^ls  remedied,  and  wants  supplied,  through  the  sell 
reliance,   self-help,   and  determination  of  bodies  of  men    with 
needa  and  like  aims. 

7.  That  to  such  combinations  of  men  may  be  safely  entrust 
Parliament  the  prerogative  of  determining,  by  a  majority  of 
workers,  what  shall  constitute  a  working  day  in  their  trades  or 
tions,  thus  making  positive  a  power  which  labour  organisniions  havv 
always  rightfully  assumed,  but  which  in  the  past  they  have  only  beei 
able  to  exert  with  great  pains  and  difficulties,  even  when  the  obji 
sought  for  and  finally  attained  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  employes 
as  well  as  employed. 

8.  That  the  scheme  is  comprehensive,  and  rests  on  a  principl* 
applicable  to  every  trade  and  occupation;  that  it  is  adapted  t<>  ffii** 
the  changes  which  time  may  bring  in  our  industrial  life ;  and  ^^ 
in  passing  such  an  Aet  as  will  accoinpUah  thia,  ParlianieBt  oto 
fairly  meet  the  growing~'tepirations  of  the  people,  without  nsas- 
ing  control  or  incurring  lonsibility  bei^ond  that  of  sflndionJi 
and  making  legal  a  t  Ji  l^as  lo; 
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9.  That  spasmodic  and  sudden  changes  would  be  impossible,  as  the 
growth  of  opinion  in  any  trade  must  precede  the  definite  action  of 
the  Unions  in  that  trade. 

10.  That  a  ready  remedy  for  any  evil  effects  that  might  result  fro:n 

I  mistaken  action  would  be  available  in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  who 
nvoold  necessarily  suffer  rauch  more  acutely  and  tjuickly  from  such 
pfl'ects  than  employers ;  and  that  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
jkCtion  of  the  Unions  would  temper  the  use  of  their  power. 

11.  That  the  gradual  diminution  of  hours  in  many  trades  that  do 
not  admit  of  a  sudden  drop  to  the  ideal  standard  of  forty-eight  hours 
per  week,  could  be  immediately  commenced  without  dislocation  and 
annoyance. 

12.  That  the  political  power  of  the  working  classes  would  not 
be  diverted  from  its  true  purpose  of  promoting  legislation  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people. 


'  The  foregoing  views  and  proposals  are  offered  as  a  contribution  to 
the  controversy  on  a  subject  of  national  importance,  which  must 
obviously  precede  any  alteration  in  our  present  system  of  regulating 

ithe  hours  of  labour.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  the 
trivial,  thoughtlees,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  to  deride  these  views  and 
the  proposals  arising  out  of  them.     To  such  as  these,  whether  they 

tbe  workers,  employers,  or  writers  in  the  Press,  it  is  useless  to  appeal 
for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration.     i£y  scheme  may  also  dis- 
Iplease  both  those  who  would  compel  Parliaraent,  though  lacking  the 
knowledge  and  qualifications  for  euch  a  task,  to  control  the  most  vital 
element  in  our  industries  by  fixing  a  rigid  universal  Eight  Hours  Day, 
and  those  who  regard  Trade  Unions  as   conspiracies  against  superior 
persons  and  the  pri^leges  of  wealth.      But  there  are   many  among 
,.    the  employers  and  capitalists  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  general 
iHbablic,  who   are    anxious  to   meet  the  requirements  of  our  growing 
^^ndnstrial   life  with  the  earnest   desire   to   render  its  conditions  less 
bnrdensome  and  exacting  to  those   who  cannot   individually    remedy 
beir  lot.      From  these  I  may  expect  a  serious  and  careful  considera- 
of  my  scheme,  though  they  may  regard  it  at  the  first  •glance  as 
old   and   even  rash.     The  mass  of  the  workers  of  the  country  will, 
lieve,  give  it  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  attention. 
My  opinions  have    been    formed    and    my   proposals    framed    in 
light    of     a     wide    experience    and    carefully    Acquired     know- 
of    the   industries    of    all    nations,    the   result    of    years    of 
b1  and  personal  investigation.      I  put  them  forward  with   all  the 
*eu«e  of  responsibility  that   attaches  to   one  who  is  an  employer  in 
De  of  the  great  staple  industries  of  our  country,  who  is  in  intimate 
OAtioD  with    many  other   trades,  and   whose  whole   interests  are 
in  a  right  decision  of  this  great  question. 

William  Matuer. 
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IT  is  difficult  to  speak  justly  o£  a  great  man  at  tbe  moment  when 
death  has  just  snatched  him  from  our  sight.  To  judge  of  his 
life  and  work  as  a  whole,  one  must  have  time  to  look  at  it  from  a 
distance  and,  as  it  were,  iu  perspective,  as  one  stands  off  from  some 
work  of  art  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  effect.  Time  simplifies  and 
harmonises  everything,  allowing  the  trivial  and  the  evanescent  to 
fall  away,  while  it  brings  out  into  full  relief  the  essential  and  the 
permanent.  Time  alone  can  select  from  among  the  materials  of 
unequal  value  which  go  to  make  up  the  reputation  of  a  living  celebrity 
those  nobler  and  more  solid  elements  which  are  destined  to  build  him 
an  imperishable  monument. 

Yet  more  difficult  is  it  when  one  has  known  the  man  and  loved 
him — when  the  caressing  voice,  the  subtle  smile,  the  pregnant  look, 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  still  haunt  the  memory,  and  one  still 
feels  oneself  not  only  the  conquest  of  his  genius  but  the  captive  o^ 
his  kindness  and  his  charm. 

And  when  it  is  of  Ernest  Kenan  that  we  have  to  speak — whom  tX-'^ 
the  civDised  world  now  mourns — there  is  yet  another  difficulty.  B^^ 
great  and  so  various  was  the  work  of  his  life,  so  vast  his  leamin^'-* 
so  wide  the  range  of  subjects  that  came  within  the  scope  ci  hm  •* 
research  or  of  his  thought,  that  in  order  to  render  an  adequate  aocoBOm^'^ 
of  them  one  would  need  an  erudition  equal  to  his  own,  and  a  miim^ 
capable,  like  his,  of  embracing  the  whole  round  of  human  kuowledig 
— the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  whole  of  history. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it   will   easily  bo   understood  that,  on 
morrow  of    his  death,  I  speak  of  him  witH  i— **-^^- — ^-^^ 
ipake  no  pretence  of  passing  judgment  eith 
I  find  in  myself  neither  the  intellectual  co 
ment  of  the  heart  neceesary  for  m" ' 
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as  much  as  I  admired  him.  But  having  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
him  close  at  hand,  and  of  belonging  to  the  generation  which  followed 
his,  and  which  was  nurtured  on  his  writings  and  after  his  mind,  I 
may  attempt  to  recall  something  of  what  he  did  and  was,  and  to 
analyse  the  influence  he  exerted  in  France  during  this  latter  half  of 
our  century,  and  indicate  its  nature  and  its  causes. 


I. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  more  of  a  piece,  than  the  life  of 
Ernest  Renan.  Study,  teaching,  and  the  joys  of  family  life  are  its 
whole  fabric,  and  fill  it  from  end  to  end.  For  diversions,  a  little 
travel  and  the  pleasures  of  conversation — friendly  dinners,  and  a  few 
frequented  salons.  Twice,  indeed — urged  by  the  thought  that  a  man 
of  his  standing  owed  something  of  his  time  and  strength  to  the  public 
service — he  solicited  the  popular  vote :  once  in  1869,  as  Deputy  for 
the  Seine  and  Marne ;  and  again  in  1876,  as  Senator  for  theBouches 
du  Rhone.  Bat  he  carried  into  these  electoral  contests  no  trace  of 
the  fever  of  ambition,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
command  a  spontaneous  majority  he  retired  from  the  field  without 
vexation  and  without  regret. 

Not  that  this  tranquil  life  was  without  its  troubled  hours,  its  history, 
its  drama,  so  to  speak ;  but  the  drama  went  on  behind  the  curtain, 
and  the  trouble  was  inward  trouble — of  the  intellect,  the  moral 
eense,  the  religious  instinct. 

He  was  a  native  of  Tr^guier  (Cotes  dn  Nord),  one  of  those 
ancient  episcopal  cities  of  Brittany  which  have  retained  their  ecclesi- 
astical character  even  down  to  our  own  time,  which  seem  like  vast 
convents  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral,  and  which, 
in  their  somewhat  melancholy  poverty,  have  nothing  of  the  common- 
place middle-class  ease  of  the  provincial  towns  of  northern  or 
central  France.  The  humble  house  is  still  to  be  seen,  close  under 
the  great  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Yves,  where  Kenan  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  February  1823,  and  the  little  garden,  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  where  he  played  when  quite  a  child,  letting  his  eyes 
wander  over  the  still  and  sad  horizon  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  river 
bank.  His  father — a  captain  in  the  merchant  navy,  who  also  carried^ 
on  a  small  trade — was  of  ancient  Breton  descent,  the  name  of  Renan 
being  that  of  one  of  tlie  oldest  of  the  Armorican  saints.  He  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  the  dreamy  imaginative  nature  and  the  disinterested 
simplicity  of  his  race.  His  mother  was  of  Lannion,  a  little  commer- 
cial town  which  has  nothing  of  the  monastic  look  of  Treguier. 
Pious  as  she  was,  she  had  an  elasticity  and  joyouaness  of  nature  which 
her  son  inherited  from  her,  and  which  he  attributed  to  her  Gascon 
origin.  Renan  has  too  often  insisted  on  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
natures  in  himself — the  Breton  seriousness  and  the  Gascon  vivacity — 
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for  US  to  ventare  to  contradict  him  on  thia  point ;  but,  in  spite  of  thpJ 
appearances  which  have  led  some  s  a  per  Scial  observers  to  suppose  tbatj 
the   Gascon  element  predominated  over   the  Breton,  it  was  really  th(?  1 
other  way,  and  the  serious  side  of  him  was  first  and  last  and  strongest 
in  all  he  wrote,  or  did,  or  thought. 

For  the  rest,  life  began  tor  him  austerely,  and  more  than  ansterely ; 
it  was  hard  and  painful.     While  he  was  yet  a  child,  his  futher  waal 
lost  at,  sea  ;   and  it  was  only  by  the  most  self-denying  economy  that ' 
his  mother  could  provide  for  the  education  of  her  three  children.  But , 
Renan  had  no    grudge    against    bis  destiny  for  giving    him    ihesoj 
years  of  privation;  he  was  grateful  for  having  been  brouphtup  in  tb&] 
knowledge  and  love  of  poverty.     All  his  life  he  loved  the  poor,  the  J 
humble,  the  common  people.     He  never  turned  hia  back  on  the  lowly  J 
rekitivea  he  had  left  in  Brittany.      Down  to  the  last  years  of  his  life] 
he  loved  to  visit  them ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that   he  kej*tj 
the  little  home  of  his  childhood  just  as  it  was.     His  sister  Henriettayl 
twelve  years  his  senior — a  woman  as  remarkable  for  her  force  of  mind  J 
and  character  as  for  her  passionate  tenderness  of  heart — worked  hard  fori 
her  family, giving  lessons  first  inTreguier.then  at  a  school  In  Paris,  theni 
in  Poland,  and  all  the  while  watching  with  a  sort  of  motherly  solicitude^ 
the   progress  of    this  young   brother,  whose   gifts  she    had    already 
recognised.     Young  Ernest  was  meanwhile  doing  his  "humanities" 
under  the  good   priests  in  the   seminary  at  Tn'-guier — a  gentle  and 
studious  scholar,  carrying  ofi*all  the  first  prizes  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  seeing  before  him  no  larger  future   than  that  of  a    simple  and 
learned  priest  among  his  own  people,  with  perhaps,  .it  last,  a  canonryj 
in  some  cathedral.      But  it  so  happened  that   his  sister  had  met  in] 
Paris  a  young,  brilliant,  and  ambitious  abb^,  M.  Dopanionp,  wbi>J 
had  just   been   appointed    head   of  the    seminary   of    Saint  Nicola* 
du   Chardonnet,  and  who  was   looking  out  for  clever  recmita.     Shej 
spoke  to  him  of  her  brother ;  and  the  result  was  that,  at  fifteen  and 
a  half  years  old,  Ernest  Renan   found  himself  transplanted   to   Pari** 
where  he  astonished  his   new  masters  by  his   marvellous  facility  of 
acquisition  and  the   early  maturity  of  his  mind,  and,  after  paaaiBf  I 
through  his  course  of  philosophy  in  the  seminary  of  Issy,  was  eotetcd 
at  Saint  Sulpice  for  his  theology.     Saint  Sulpice  was  then  tbe  oalj 
seminary  in  France  which  kept  up  the  tradition  of  the  severer  studif«r 
and  which,  in  particular,  taught  the  Oriental  Un^niages.    Its  \tu3ut% 
— especially  the  eminent  Orientalist  Father  Le  Uir — recalled,  bflBt 
austerity  of  their  life  and  the  profundity  of  their  leamixig,  the  grrai 
scholars  of  the  Church  in  the  seventeenth  li    "        "  h  centario- 

Renan  rapidly  became  the  friend,  and  then  t:  ,        hia  niaef«»i 

who  discerned  in  him  one  of  the  fnture  glories  of  their  liQiinii,  9fA 
little  guess/^-d  that  the  very  lessons  he  receired  there  ireie  to  m^anit 
him  from  it  for  ever. 

The  crisis,  when  it  came,  was  a   purelj  inteUectntti  cod- 
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riesthood  had  no  repalsion  for  him ;  none  of  its  moral  obligations 
seemed  to  him  burdensome  ;  he  looked  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  ; 
he  had  already  taken  the  minor  orders  with  pious  joy.  The  life  of 
the  world  seemed  terrible  to  him  ;  the  life  of  the  Church  was  sweet. 
JJe  had  no  taste  for  trifling  or  frivolity.  But  by  training  him  in 
mparative  philology  and  criticism,  and  by  encouraging  the  scrutiny 
of  the  sacred  writings,  the  priests  of  Saint  Sulpice  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  young  disciple  the  most  formidable  instrument  of 
negation.  Uis  quick  intelligence,  lucid,  penetrating,  and  sincere, 
^■perceived  at  once  the  weakness  of  the  theological  structure  on  which 
rests  the  whole  weight  of  Catholic  doctrine.  All  that  he  had  learnt 
at   Issy  of   natural   science   and   philosophy  served  to   reinforce  tho 

'oubts  inspired  by  historical  and  linguistic  criticism  as  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures,  and  the  teaching  which  makes 
the  Christian  revelation  the  central  fact  of  history  and  tlie  explana- 
tion of  the  universe.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  process,  since  it  was 
to   carry  dieappointment  and  dismay,  not  only  to   the  teachers  he 

enerated  but  to  a  mother  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  take  the  step  imposed  upon  him  by  honesty 
and  conscience.  He  left  th&  peaceful  asylum  which  had  held  out  to 
him  the  promise  of  an  assured  future,  for  the  hard  life  of  an  assistant 
schoolmaster  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  began^  at  twenty-two,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  examinations  necessary  to  his  entering  on  the  career  of 
a  professor.  At  this  difllcult  juncture  his  sister  came  to  his  aid. 
Her  own  thoughts  and  her  own  studies  had  already  brought  her  to 
the  same  negative  views  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion,  though 
she  had   steadily  avoided   unsettling    her    brother's    mind  with   her 

[oubts  ;  and  when  he  opened  his  heart  to  her,  and  told  her  his  reasons 
for  quitting  the  seminary  and  renouncing  the  priesthood,  she  received 
the  news  with  joy,  and  sent  him  her   savings — some  twelve  hundred 

nines — to  help  him  over  his  first  difliculties. 
Bnt  he    had   no   need   to  exhaust    this    reserve   fund.     With   hi& 

xtraordinary  powers  and  the  knowledge  he  hod  already  acquired,  he 
soon  made  himself  an  independent  position,  and  henceforth  he  went 
on  from  one  success  to  another.  The  record  of  his  achievements 
during  the    five    years   which    followed   his  withdrawal    from   Saint 

alpice  (1846-1850)  is  simply  astounding.  He  passed  through  all 
his  university  degrees,  from  the  B.A.  to  the  "  agrcgation "  in 
rhilosophy,  where  he  took  a  first  in  1848  ;  he  took  the  Volney  prize 

,he  same  year  at  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  for  an  important  work 

m   the   general   history   and  comparative   grammar   of   the    Semitic 

iingnages,   and   another  prize   two  years   later  for  an   essay  on   the 
ndy  of  Greek  in  the   Middle   Ages ;  he   made  a  tour   of  research 

,mong  the   Italian    libraries,   whence  he   brought  back  his  thfsc  dc 

iornt — a  book   on   Averrhoes   and  Averrhoism,  which   contains  an 

admirable  history  of  the  introduction  of  Greek  philosophy  into  the 
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West  by  the  Arabs ;.. and  at  the  same  time  he  published  an  essay  on 
the  origin  of  language,  and  composed  a  considerable  work  on  the 
"  Future  of  Science,"  which  was  not  published  till  1890. 

This  book,  written  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  by  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  already  embodies  all  the  ideas  on  life  and  the  world 
which  he  elaborated  in  detail  in  his  later  writings ;  but  they  are  here 
affirmed  in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  cotiviction  which  became  more  and 
more  modified  as  he  went  on,  though  the  basis  of  his  teaching 
remained  unchanged.  He  hails  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  universe  shall  take  the  place  of  the  meta- 
physical and  theological. .  Natural  science,  and  especially  the  historical 
«nd  philological  sciences,  are  to  be  not  only  the  liberators  of  the 
human  mind,  but  also  the  guides  of  human  life.  Politics,  ethics, 
education — all  are  to  be  regenerated  by  science.  Science  is  to  estab- 
lish the  reign  of  justice  am<5ng  men,  and  to  become  the  source  and 
final  form  of  religion. 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Augustin   Thierry  and  M.  de  Sacy  that 
Renan  sappressed  this  volume,  in  the  fear  that  its  hard  and  dogmatic 
tone  might  repel  the  reader,  and  that  its  ideas  would  prove  too  new 
and  too  daring  to  be  accepted  all  at  once.     Frenchmen  might,  more- 
over,   have    been    scandalised    by    its    enthusiastic    admiration   for 
Germany,  the  fatherland  of  that  scientific  idealism   of  which  Renan 
was    making  himself    the   apostle.     Besides,  Augustin  Thierry  was 
uneasy  at  seeing  his  young  friend  ready  to  give  away,  at  a  stroke  his 
whole  intellectual  capital.     He  persuaded  him  to  dispense  it  in  detail 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moiidcs  and  the  Journal  dcs  Dubois.     And  thus 
it  was  that  Renan  became  the  first  of  our  essayists,  giving  currency 
to  his  most  audacious  conceptions,  and  to  all  the  discoveries  of  com- 
parative philology  and   rationalistic  exegesis,   under  the  light,  easy, 
and  accessible  form  of  literary  and  philosophic  ciiticism.     It  was  in 
these  essays  that  his  pea  acquired  its  suppleness  and   finished  grace, 
and  that  his  solid  wealth  of  thought  and  fact   found  a  fit  vehicle  in 
that   magic  style.     They  were  republished  in   the  volumes  entitled 
"  Moral  and   Critical   Essays,"  "  Studies  in   Religious   History,"  and 
^'  New  Studies  in  Religions  History."     His  literary  fame  grew  fast, 
while  his  learned  works   obtained  for  him,  in    1856,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  the  membership  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions. 


II. 

From  the  year  1851  onwards  he  was  attached  to  the  Biblioth^ne 
Nationale ;  and  this  modest  post,  together  with  the  growing  income 
derived  from  his  works,  had  enabled  him  to  marry.  He  bad  fonnd 
in  Mile.  Schefier,  the  daughter  of  the  painter  Henri  SchefFer,  and 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Ary  Schefier,  a  companion  capable  of  nnder- 
fitanding  him  and  worthy  of  his  love.     This  marriage  had  very  neiriy 
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leen  tbe  occasion  of  another  dramatic  episode  in  his  private  life.  Ho 
liad  lived,  since  1850,  with  his  sister  Henrietta;  their  fellowship  of 
thoQght  and  feeling  had  grown  with  their  fellowship  in  life  and 
work ;  and  Henrietta— who  supposed  that  in  abandoning  the  Church 
for  science  her  brother  had  but  exchanged  one  priesthood  for  another 
— had  never  dreamt  that  anything  could  separate  them,      Whtm  he 

lid  her  of  his  intended  marriage^  she  betrayed  such  acute  distress 
that  he  determined  to  renounce  the  project  which  caused  her  so  much 
onhappiness ;  and  it  was  Henrietta  herself  who  flew  to  Mile.  Scheffer 
and  entreated  her  not  to  give  up  her  brother,  and  Henrietta  who 
hurried  on  the  marriage,  the  mere  idea  of  which  had  been  too  much 
for  her  self-control.  The  marriage  did  not,  after  all,  involve  her 
separation  from  her  brother.  She  attached  herself  passionately  to 
his  children ;  and  when  he  and  his  wife  made  a  journey  to  Phoenicia 
on  an  archaeological  mission   she  accompanied  them,  and  stayed  with 

er  brother  when  Madame  Renun  was  obliged  to  return  home.  These 
few  months  of  dual  life  were  her  last  happiness.  They  were  both 
attacked  by  fever  at  Beyrout.  She  died,  while  he,  prostrated  by  the 
^malady,  was  too  ill  to  realise  his  loss.  In  the  little  biographical 
sketch,  which  is  his  most  exquisite  work,  and  one  of  the  purest 
masterpieces  of  French  prose,  he  has  given  her  portrait  to  posterity 
and  made  us  share  his  loss. 


He  brought  back  from  Syria,  not  only  the  inscriptions  and  archiBO- 

lagicftl   observations  published   in   his  '*  Phoenician   Jliaaion,"   which 

appeared  in  numbers  from  180*3   to    1874,  but  also  the  first  sketch  of 

his  '*  Vie  de  Jesus,"  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  the  great  work  of 

his  life,  "L'Histoire  des  Origines  d«  Christianisme,"  in  seven  octavo 

volumes.      He  had  already  touched,  in  his  essays,  on    many  religious 

problems,  and  on  questions  of  religious  criticism  and  exegesis ;  but  he 

was  not  disposed  to  confine  himself  to  critical  analysis.    He  wished  to 

I      undertake  some  great  synthetic  work — to  set  himftelf  to  the  task  of 

^■historical  reconstruction.      The  religious  questions  had  always  seemed 

^■to  him  the  vital  questions  of  history,  and  the  ones  which  most  needed 

^Pthe  application  of  the  two  essential  qualities  of  the  historian— critical 

acumen,  and  that  divination  of  the  imagination  which  resuscitates  the 

men   and  civilisations   of  the  past.     It   was  upon   Christianity,  the 

I  greatest  religious  phenomenon  of  the  world,  that  Renan  turned  the 
Trhole  resources  of  his  erudition,  of  his  poetic  insight,  and  artistic 
■kill.  He  was  afterwards  to  complete  the  work  by  adding  to  it,  by 
way  of  introduction,  a  "  History  of  Israel,"  of  which  three  volumes 
have  been  already  published,  and  the  remaining  two  are  finished  and 
re^dy  for  the  press. 
The  appearance  of  the  "  "\'ie  de  Jesus "  was  not  only  a  literary 
eveat,  but  a  social  and  religious  fact  of  vast  import.     It  was  the  first 
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time  that  th©  Life  of  Christ  had  been  written  from  a  purely 
point  of  view  and  apart  from  any  supernatural  conceptions^  in  a  book 
destined  not  for  doctors  and  theologians  but  for  the  general  public 
In  spite  of  the  infinite  delicacy  with  which  Renan  presented  hifi  idea, 
the  softened  and  reverent  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ — or, 
possibly,  even  on  account  of  that  delicacy  and  reverence — ^the  scandal 
of  it  was  colossal.  The  Catholic  clergy  felt  at  once  that  this  form  of 
incredulity,  expressing  itself  with  all  the  gravity  of  science  and  all 
the  unction  of  piety,  was  far  more  formidable  than  the  flippancy  of 
Voltairianism  ;  and,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  papil  of  the  ecclesiastical 
schools,  the  sacrilege  and  the  heresy  were  complicated  with  treason 
and  apoatacy.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  in  18G2  had  nomi- 
nated him  professor  of  Semitic  philology  in  the  College  de  France, 
had  the  cowardice  to  revoke  the  nomination  in  18G3  in  deference  to 
the  clamour  set  up  in  the  clerical  camp,  but  innocently  offered  him, 
by  way  of  oompenaation,  a  curator's  post  at  the  BibliothC-qne  Nationale. 
*'  Pecunia  tua  tecum  sit,'"  was  Kenan's  reply  to  the  minister  who 
oSered  it ;  and  freed  henceforth,  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  hia 
book,  from  material  cares,  the  "  European  blasphemer,"  as  Pius  IX« 
called  him,  went  quietly  on  with  his  work.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  in  1870,  that  his  chair  was  given  back  to  him. 
Not  only  did  he  occupy  it  thenceforward  till  his  death,  bat  ho  became 
in  1883  the  honoured  head  of  the  great  scientific  establishment  from 
which  he  had  once  been  driven  with  indignity. 

Forced,  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Vie  de  J6sns,"  into  the  arena  fl 
of  religious  conflict,  attacked  by  some   and   passionately  championed 
by  others,  and  suffering  not  a  little  from  the  vulgarity  of  some  of  his 
admirers,  Renan  never  stooped  to  polemics.     He  kept  the  quiet  of 
his  thoughts,  untouched  by  all  this  wrangling ;  and  he  oontinned  to 
speak  of  Christianity  and  the  Catholic   Church  with  the  same  even 
fairness — I  may  say  more,  with  the  same  respectful  though  independent 
sympathy.      The  English  public  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating 
these  high  ifualities  of  intellectual  liberty  and  calm  when,  in  1880,  le 
gave  his  Hibbert  lectures  on  *'  Rome  and  Christianity,"  and  another 
admirable  lecture  on  Marcus  Aurelins,  at  the  Royal  Institution — a 
lecture  in  which  he  anticipated  the  generalisation  of  the  last  and  finest 
volume  of  his  "  Origines  du  Chriatianisme." 


IV, 

The  year  1870  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  Renan.  It 
was,  indt*ed,  the  year  of  a  new  crisis.  From  tlie  moment  when  he 
emancipated  himself  from  hia  first  foster-mother,  the  Church,  anJ 
from  his  ecclesiasticKil  education,  Germany  had  been  the  second  foster- 
mother  of  his  mind.  He  had  gloried  in  her  pure  idealism  ;  h«  hwl 
hailed  her  as  the  world's  mistress  in  learning,  in  metaphysics,  and  in 
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try.      She  now  appeared  to  him  under  a  new  face,  coldly  realistic, 
ondly   and   brutally  victorious.     And   as  he  had    broken  with  the 
ihurch  without  ceasing  to  recognise  her  greatness  and  the  services 
©  had  rendered,  and  still  renders,  to  the  world,  so  now  he  soHered, 
lot  without  pain,  tht*  relaxation — almost  the  rupture — of  the  moral 
ies  which  bound  him  to  Germany ;  but  he  never  repudiated  the  debt 
gratitude  he  owed  her,  nor  ever  sought  to  depreciate  her  virtues 
id  her  merits.     He  gives  eloquent  expression  to   hia  feelings  in  his 
itters  to  Dr.  Strauss  in   1871,  in   his  speech  on  his   reception  into 
e  French  Academy,  and  in  hia  letter  to  a  German  friend  in  1878. 
t  the  same  time  a  new  development  took  place  in  his  political  con- 
ceptions.     An    aristocrat    by    temperament,    and    a    constitutional 
raonarchist  in  opinion,  he  found  himself  called  to  live  in  a  democratic 
society  and  under  a  Republic.      Convinced   as  he  was  that  the  great 
movements  of  history  have  their  real  origin  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and    that  one  can  influence  one's  contemporaries  and  one's 
compatriots  only  by  accepting  the  tendencies  and  conditions  of  the 
time,  he  was  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the    democracy  and    the 
llepublic,  and  to  appreciate  their  advantages  without  ignoring  their 
difficulties  and  their  dangers. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  flenan  was  in  full  possession  of  his  powers 
and  in  full  harmony  with  his  time.  Emancipated  from  the  Church, 
he   was  the    interpreter    of    free-thought    in  its    loftiest    and  most 

I  learned  form,  in   a  country  which   regarded  clericalism  as  the  moat 
prmidable  enemy  of  its  new  institutions.  Emancipated  from  Germany, 
pnd  finding  in  the  very  misfortunes  of  his  country  a  stimulus  and  a 
^purtohis  patriotism,  he  sought  to  make  his  writings  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  genius  of  France.    Emancipated  from  all  the  fetters 
of  extinct  political  systems,  he  offered  to  a   new  France  the  counsels 
and  the  warnings  of  a  clear-sighted  and  devoted  friend.     A  professor 
of  the  Colk^ge  de  France,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  which  has 
ime  down  through  the  centuries  unaltered  in  organisation  and   un- 
anged  in  spirit,  the  home  and  asylum  of  free    and  disinterested 
trch — a  member  also  of  the  Acadt-mie  des  Inscriptions  and  the 
Acadr-mie  Francaise,  those  twin  creations  of  the  Monarchy  re-organised 
by  the  Revolution,  the  representatives  respectively  of  learning  and 
of  literature — Renan  was  aware  that  in  him,  more  than  in  any  of  his 
intemporaries,  breathed  the  sonl   of  modern   France.     He  gave  it 
e  expansion  both  within  and  beyond  its  formal  boundaries,  enjoying 
le  popularity  which  made  him  the  courted  guest  of  the  fashionable 
loftSf  the  favourite  speaker  on  the  most  various  occasions  and  in  the 
(t  various  companies,  gay  or  learned,  aristocratic  or  popular,  and, 
above  all,  the  natural  prey  of  the  inten^iewer.     On  all  of  these  he 
,rished  without  stint  the  treasures  of  his  wit,  his  fancy,  his  knowledge, 
goodwill.     In  his  writings  there  was  no  ground  on  which  he  did 
Dot  venture.     In   the   midst  of   his  great  historical  and  exegetical 
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w'ra:  ila  inr.jMAJn'ciL;  cf  <J':b.  EccLesiasCiK.  aad  tfee  S^az  o£  S^og?, 
aift  »^iprasti*t:/d«u2*  if  aie  -i.^^irr^  aaiittrrairnz  of  the  -  C:<rp3S  In- 
«rlf iUi-c--n  Simicicarxs,'  ij  ccosribariiias  to  tiie  literkrv  hissocr  dT 
f  ratco^— coctcihriTtfjCJ  whica  ar^  cri-naipas  of  miaare  aad  aoconto 
*rriij'ir.c — aiui  »iil*  draTr-,z:g  Tip.  year  bj  jear,  for  the  .A^faitiy*  Sodetr, 
%  farrtrT  of  aL  lat  r.*"jr  •■'jrks  oc  Ori-Kitil  snbjaKa.  he  iras  eiriiig  to  the 
-3r  >?id  hLs  Ti^-ars  asd  Lis  Tisfcca  of  uhe  osiTerse  aad  ham«mtT,  of  lif^ 
azui  of  m'-rali.  ni^r  naijr  ihe  severer  f  jrtn  c^  the  '^  PhiloK^ihie 
\yjkVj^p:ifii/'  coir  ia  th-?  liz^s  mnd.  aoslj  irooioil  guLse  of  the  dmnatie 
•k*tcai»9 — "  Caabac."  **  L'Eas  d^*  Joarence.''  '*  Le  Prttie  de  Xeml"* 
-'  L  Abh^sse  de  Jooarr^  " ;  aod,  in  addition  to  all  this^  he  was  working 
hard  at  the  ref  :>nn  of  che  hi^er  edocadon,  and  finding  time  to  write 
those  ezqai-iie  frasmenta  of  antohingraphy  which  are  collected  nndM' 
the  title  "  .SjUTenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeanesso.*' 


In  this  expansion  of  all  his  faculties  of  thought  and  action,  faTOnred 
by  the  triple  life  of  the  study,  the  world,  and  the  family,  Renan  was 
happy;  and  his  jiy  in  life  and  its  actinties  gave  to  his  philoeophva 
sanny  optimism  which  might  at  first  sight  seem  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  absence  of  all  certitude,  all  metaphysical   or  religions  oaa- 
viction.     People  were  surprised,  and  a  little  shocked,  to  find  tbe 
author  of  the  "  3Ioral  and  Critical  Essays,"  the  writer  of  those  un- 
forgettable pages  on  the  dreamy  melancholy  of  the  Celtic  races,  the 
critic  who  poured  reprehension  on  the  frivolity  of  the  Craul  and  the 
hjVT'jfjnsi  theology  of  Beranger,  preaching,  at  times,  a  gospel  of  light- 
h^-:artcdness  which  B</rauger  himself  would  not  have  disavowed,  and 
regarding  life  as  an  amusing  entertainment  of  which  we  are  at  once 
the  puppets  and  the  spectators,  and  the  wires  of  which  are  pulled  by 
an   amused   but   indifferent   Demiurge.     So   anxious   was  he  to  be 
thoroughly  abreast  of  his  country  and  his  time,  to  know  everything 
and  understand  everything,  that  he  seems  sometimes  to  regard  era) 
\\\i'.  faults  of  the  French  character  with  an  indulgence  which  verges 
rjn  complioity.   When  he  speaks  of  the  theology  of  Flaubert's  immortal 
fjriiggikt,  M.  Homais,  as,  after  all,  the  true  theology,  and  says  that 
perhaps  the  man  of  pleasure  is  the  man  who  best  grasps  the  meaning 
of  life,  ho  chills  his  very  friends — not,  indeed,  so  much  by  any  shock 
to  their  personal  convictions,  as  by  breaking  in  too  sharply  upon  the 
admiring  tenderness  with  which  they  had  regarded  one  who  spoke  as 
none  had  spoken  before   of  St.   Francis    of   Assisi   and  of  Marcos 
Aurelius.     To    many   readers    Renan   became  the    mere  apostle  of 
dilettantism,   for  whom   religion  was  but  an  empty  dream  of  ^^ 
imagination  or  the  heart,  morality  but  an  assemblage  of  conventions 
and  conveniences,  and  life  an  illusive  phantasmagoria  which  one  mast 
ifc  be  duped  into  taking  seriously.     Those  who  did  not  love  him 
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■dubbed  him  the  C^lim^ne,  or  the  Anacreon,  of  philosophy;  and,  even 
of  those  who  loved  him,  many  thought  that  worldly  prosperity  and 
the  desire  to  duzzle  and  to  charm  had  taken  such  hold  upon  him  thkt 
ho  had  come  to  look  upon  the  gravest  problems  of  human  life  as  the 
mere  topics  and  opportunities  of  his  literary  and  artistic  skill. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  best  knew  his  work — and,  above  all,  those 
who  best  knew  his  life — knew  that  this  dilettantiani,  this  apparent 
-epicnreanisra,  did  not  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  mind  and 
heart ;  that  it  was  in  part  the  result  of  the  inward  contradiction 
between  his  deeply  religious  nature  and  his  conviction  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  knowledge,  except  of  phenomena,  no  such  thing  as 
•certitude,  except  of  finite  things  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  he  was  too  sincere 
to  afHrm  anything  on  subjects  which  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  positive  cognisance.  He  was  too  modest,  too  averse  to  any- 
thing like  posing  or  Pharisaism,  to  hold  up  as  a  standard  or  an  example, 
or  to  vaunt  as  any  sort  of  superiority,  the  virtues  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own  life.  His  life — the  habitual 
attitude  of  his  nature — was  that  of  a  Stoic,  a  Stoic  without  haughtiness 
and  without  rigidity,  and  with  no  idea  of  proposing  himself  as  a  model 
for  others.  His  optimism  was  not  the  beatified  self-satisfaction  of  a 
frivolous  mind,  but  the  chosen  and  cultivated  optimism  of  the  man  of 
action,  who  feels  that,  in  order  to  act,  one  must  believe  that  life  is 
worth  living,  and  that  some  things  are  worth  doing.  Never  was  there 
a  man  more  deeply  benevolent,  serviceable,  and  kind  than  Ernest  Renan, 
however  he  accused  himself  of  coldness  in  the  service  of  his  friends. 
Never  was  there  a  more  scrupulous  devotee  of  duty,  public  and 
private,  faithful  to  the  verge  of  heroism  to  every  undertaking  to 
whic-h  he  had  committed  himself,  accepting  no  office  of  which  he  could 
^_pot  fulfil  all  the  obh'gationa,  and  defying,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
^■the  sharpest  sufferings,  in  order  to  discharge  to  the  laS't  his  professional 
^Edaties.  This  apparently  light-hearted  man  was  subiect  for  many 
^-years  to  attacks  of  a  most  painful  illness ;  but  he  never  allowed  them 
to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  his  thought,  or  to  hinder  the 
accomplishment  of  the  tasks  which  he  had  set  himself.  The  last 
months  of  his  life  bore  witness  to  the  reality  of  his  stoicism.  H© 
had  often  expressed  the  wish  that  he  might  die  without  pain  and 
without  any  enfeebling  of  the  mind.  He  had,  indeed,  the  happiness 
of  retaining  his  faculties  to  the  last ;  but  pain  was  not  spared  him. 
He  dreaded  it  beforehand,  as  depressing  and  degrading  ;  when  it 
came,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  depressed  or  degraded  by  it. 
From  the  month  of  January  he  knew  that  there  was  no  hope ;  he  told 
his  friends  so ;  and  he  asked  nothing  more  but  time  and  strength  to 
finish  his  lectures  and  complete  the  works  already  in  hand.  He  wished 
once  more  to  visit  his  beloved  Brittany ;  then,  feeling  himself  grow 
worse,  he  insisted  on  returning  to  Paris,  to  die  at  his  post  as  head  of  the 
College  de  France.  His  death  took  place  there  on  the  2 ad  of  October. 
VOL.  LXU,  2  u 
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Dariog  these  eight  months  he  enHered  incessant  p&in,  sometimes  » 
severe  that  he  could  not  speak  ;  but  he  was  still  gentle  and  atrectionat<» 
to  those  around  him,  trying  to  cheer  them,  and  telling  them  that  he 
was  happy.  He  told  them  that  death  was  nothing — a  mere  appearaooep  j 
he  was  not  afraid  of  it.  The  very  day  of  his  death  he  found  strength 
to  dictate  a  page  or  two  on  Arabic  architecture  to  his  wife.  Be 
congratulated  himself  on  having  attained  his  seventieth  year — **  th&  | 
normal  life  of  man,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  One  of  his  Istf. 
utterances  was :  '*  Let  ns  submit  ourselves  to  these  laws  of  Nature, 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  one  of  the  manifestations.  The  hearenft 
and  the  earth  remain." 

This  strength  of  the  spirit,  sustained  to  the  last  moment  throngk 
months  of  ceaseless  sullering,  may  suflSce  to  show  how  serene  wero  j 
his  convictions,  and  how  deep  his  moral  life. 


VI. 

To  those  who  have  known  him,  he  leaves  an  ineffaceable  menuny. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  personal  appearance  to  suggest  that  irresistible l 
charm.     Short  of  stature,  with  an  enormous  head  set  deep  betweeo 
wide  shoulders,  afflicted  all  too  early  with  an  excessive  stoutness  whidi 
made  his  gait  heavy,   and  was  the  cause — or  the  symptom^ — of    hie 
mortal  malady,  he  seemed  to  those  who  saw  him  only  in  passing  en 
ugly  man.      But  you  bad  to  speak  with  him  but  a  moment,  and  all 
that  was  forgotten.     Von  noticed  at  once  the  broad  and  powerfo) 
forehead,  the  eyes  sparkling  with  life  and  wit,  and  yet  with  sach  a 
caressing  sweetness,  and,  above  all,  the  smile  which  opened  to  joo 
all  the  goodness  of    his  heart.     His   manner,  which    had    retained  | 
something  of  the  paternal  affability  of    the  priest,   the    benedicti»rT  j 
gesture  of  his  plump  and  dimpled  hands,  and  the  approving   motimj 
of  the  head,  were  indications  of  an  urbanity  which  never  deceived,] 
and  in  which  one  felt  the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  his  race,     fiotl 
the  indescribable  thing  was  the  charm  of  his  speech.     Always  6imp]0;| 
often  even  careless,  but  nevertheless  incisive  and  original,  it  seeinc 
at  once  to  penetrate  and  to  embrace.     His  portentous  memc— 
him  supplied  with  new  facts  to  contribute  on  every  subject,  wL 
splendid  imagination  and  the  originality  and  distinctness  of  his  ideaa 
enriched  his  often  paradoxical  conversation  with  flights  of  poetry,  with 
illustrations  and  comparisons  the  most  unexpected,  and  now  a&d  thtftt 
with  prophetic  glimpses  into  the  future.      He  was  an   iDCotnparahli< 
story-teller.     The  Breton  legends,  passing  through  his  hp«,  aoqaind^ 
an  exquisite  flavour.     Never  was  there  a  talker,  save  only  Michelety 
whose  talk  was  such  a  combination  of  wit  and  poetry,      lie  had  09 j 
liking  for  discussion,  and  has  often  been  satirised  fur  the  facili^-  "  *^ 
which  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  most  contradictory  at.^ 
But  this  complaisance  towards  other  people's   ideas,  which   had   iuj 
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nre^i^s^politeness  not  nhvays  quite  free  from  cllsdaiD,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  firmly  maintainiug  his  opinion  when  any  serious 
queation  was  in  debate.  He  could  be  steadfast  in  the  defence  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  just;  but  ho  had  made  sacrifices  enough  for 
convictions  to  be  excused  from  wearying  himaelf  with  useJeSR 
discussion.  He  detested  controversy.  It  appeared  to  him  inimical 
'  courtesy,  to  modesty,  to  tolerance,  and  to  feincerity — that  is  to  say, 
all  the  virtues  he  most  esteemed.  For  the  rest,  he  had  a  wonderful 
fay  of  expressing  the  finest  shades  of  feeling  by  an  illustration.  One 
By,  at  a  little  dinner  of  friends,  one  of  the  guests  was  arguing,  in  a 
ftdoxical  vein,  that  chastity  is  nothing  but  a  social  convention  of 
I  more  or  less  artificial  kind,  and  that  the  most  modest  girl  would 
^ot  be  uneasy  at  being  naked  if  no  one  were  there  to  see  her,  "I 
)on't  know,'  said  Kenan.  "  The  Church  teaches  that  beside  every 
toung  girl  there  stands  a  guardian  angel.  True  chastity  consists  in 
ring  to  offend  even  the  eye  of  the  angels.*' 


Ml. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  moment  is  not  yet  come  for  ap- 
praising the  work  of  Ernest  Renan,  and  his  contribution  to  human 
bought.  Cut  it  is  nevertheless  impossible,  after  saying  so  much  of 
[lis  life,  not  to  attempt  in  some  way  to  indicate  the  causes  of  hia 
immense  renown,  the  place  he  holds  in  our  own  century,  and  the  way 
which  he  merited  the  exceptional  honours  which  France  has  paid 
bim  at  his  funeral. 

One  merit  he  had  which  no  one  dreams  of  disputing.      He  was- 

eyond  comparison  the  greatest  writer  of  his  time  ;  and  he  is  one  of" 

be  greatest  French  writers  of   all    time.      Bronght  up  on  the  Bible, 

be  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  the  standard  authors  of  France,  h» 

fiad  accustomed  himself  to  a  fashion  of   speech,  at  once  simple  and 

original,  expressive  without   oddity,  and  fiupple  without   languor ;  a 

^le  which,  out  of  the  somewhat  restricted  vocabulary  of  the  seven- 

enth    and  eighteenth   centuries,  could  sufiiciently  furnish  itself  to 

inder   r-very  subtlest   shade    of  modern    thought — a    style    ample, 

ding,  and  sweet  beyond  all  parallel.     You  find  in  Renan  bits  of 

iitive,  of  landscape,  of  portraiture,  wbich  are  models  for  all  time;. 

thile  his  philosophic  and  religious  pieces  present  in  their  most  deli- 

te  gmdationsof  atmospheric  perspective  thought  and  sentiment  and 

ream.      If    now  and    then,    in    his  later  writings,  the   attempt  to 

{lodemise   has  led  him   into   some   small  errors  of  taste,  these  falser 

e8  are  few  and  far  between,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  propriety 

expi*ession  equals  the  delicate  poise  of  the  style  and  the  consum- 

skill  of, the   construction,     lieuau   will   outlast  all  the  other 

JithorB  of  our  century,  because  he  has  equalled  the  most  illustrious  of 

lem  in  force  and  picturesrjueness  while  surpassing  them  in  simplicity 
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anO    artistic    sensibility.      Betide   him,    Chateaubriand  seems  a 
declaimer,  Lamartine  limp  and  redundant,  Victor  Hugo  brutal 
monotonous,  and  Michelet  restless  and  unequal. 

But  the  real  triumph  of  Kenan's  style  is  this — that  ho  has  n«vet 
been  a  stylist ;  he  has  never  treated  literary  form  as  an  object  iu 
itseir.  He  had  a  horror  of  rhetoric  ;  and  what  he  nuderetood  br 
perfection  of  form  was  the  means  of  pres(»nting  the  t.hoaght  in  all 
its  force  and  individuality,  in  the  fulness  of  its  character,  *'  in  it* 
habit  as  it  lived."  The  simplicity  of  his  style  was  just  the  reflection 
of  his  simplicity  of  nature  ;  its  force  and  its  brilliancy  were  derirwl 
from  the  plentitude  of  his  knowledge  and  the  abundance  of  bis 
imagination- 

In  the  region  of  the  learned  studit-s  Ronan  has  not  been  a  creator. 
Neither  in  philolog}',  nor  in  arch;eology,  nor  in  exegesis,  has  he  made 
any  of  those  great  discoveries,  or  founded  any  of  tliose  system?, 
which  renew  the  face  of  science.  But  no  other  man  can  lay  claim 
to  an  erudition  at  once  so  universal  and  so  precise  as  his.  Languagr, 
literature,  theology,  philosophy,  archa?ology,  and  even  natural  history 
— no  branch  of  human  knowledge  was  alien  to  him.  His  profonod 
•acquaintance  with  the  past,  together  with  the  magic  gift  which 
enabled  him  to  clothe  it  with  flesh  and  make  it  stand  upon  its  feet, 
made  him  an  incomparable  historian.  This  is  his  highest  glory.  In 
■a  century  which  is  before  all  things  the  century  of  history,  in  which 
■arts  and  literatures,  religions  and  philosophies,  are  chiefly  interesting 
jos  successive  manifestations  of  human  evolution,  Benan  had  th« 
supreme  historic  gift.  In  this  he  is  a  true  representative  of  his  time,  ^ 
And  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  enlarged  the  domain  of  history  by  H 
admitting  into  it  the  history  of  religions.  Before  him  the  history  of 
religion  was  the  private  preserve  of  the  theologians,  whether  rationat* 
istic  or  orthodox.  He  first  took  it  up  in  a  purely  secular  spirit,  and 
made  it  the  property  of  the  public.  The  Church  was  not  wrong  ia 
thinking  him  her  worst  enemy.  To  give  the  history  of  religion  a 
place  in  the  general  history  of  the  human  mind  was  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  ideas  of  revelation  and  the  supernatural  which  no  mere  tender- 
•ness  of  sentiment  could  heal  or  soften.  On  the  other  band,  b» 
stimulated  curiosity  with  regard  t^  religious  q  nest  ions  ;  and  if  the 
-orthodox  accuse  him  of  profaning  holy  things,  we  may  at  least  accord 
him  the  merit  of  having  vindicated  the  necessity  of  the  Bcienoe  of 
i^ligion  to  the  understanding  of  human  history,  and  awakeoed  in 
many  minds  a  new  taste  for  religious  subjects. 

If  Renan  was  not  a  creator  in  the  domain  of  learoiog,  noitber  wm 
he  an  innovator  in  the  domain  of  philosophy.     His  theological  xtndic*, 
while  they  developed  in  him  the  qualities  of  the  critic  and  the 
tended  to  disgust  him  with  metaphysical  systems.      He  waa  tc^  .^w^u 
a  historian  to  see  in  these  systems  anything  but  the  dreams  < 
ignorance  amidst  an  assemblage  of  things  it  could  not  an 
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lie  successive  mirafjes  thrown  up  before  the  miad  by  the  changing? 

pectacle  of  the  world.      But  if  he  was  not  a  philosopher,  he  was  a 

"cat  thinker.     He  flung  broadcast  on  every  subject  he  touched — on 

,  or  politics  as  on  science  or  religion— the  most  original  and  th& 

pregnant  ideas.     Thus,  as  a  thinker  as  well  as  an  historian, 

lenan   was   the    faithful   interpreter  of  the  time  in  whicli  he  lived. 

)ur    era   has     lost    faith,    and    admits    no    source   of  certainty  bat 

uence ;    but  it  has  not  been  able   to  make   up   its   mind,    as  the 

fositivista  would  have  it,  to  turn  the  conversation  and  talk  no  more 

aut  what  it   does  not  understand.      It  cannot  help  throwing   its 

iing-line  into  the  bottomless  deep  of  the  unknowable,  producing 

"info  the  infinite  the  lines  of  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  sciences,  and 

lifting  itself  on  the  wings  of  dreams  into  the  world  of  mystery.     It 

els  that  without  the  faith — or  the  hope — of  invisible  realities,  life 

[)se8  its  nobleness ;  and    it  feels   for  the  old  heroes  and  mystics  of 

tie  religious  life,  an  attraction  and  a  tenderness  made  up  of  vain 

tgrets  and  formless  aspirations.     Of  this  state  of  mind  Kenan  was 

tie  supreme  representative ;  and  he  himself  contributed  to  create  it. 

fo  one  ever  affirmed  more  blankly,  more  unflinchingly,  the  sovereign 

claims  of  science  as  the  only  source  of  positive  certainty,  and   the 

aecessity  of  finding  in  it  a  sufl^lcient  basis  for  life ;   no  one  ever  more 

Bsolutely  excluded  the  supernatural   from  history.      But  at  the  same 

Qe  lie  piously  gathered  up  the  tears  and  sighs  of  humanity,  panting 

Ifbr  a  anper-terrene  destiny  ;  he  restored  to  life  in  his  own  soul   the 

souls  of  the  founders  of  religions,  the  saints  and  mystics  ;  he  set  before 

ithers,  and  before  himself,  all  the  hypotheses  which  science  still  per- 

oita  to  the  religious  soul.     Curiously  enough,  it  is  three  Bretons — 

liree  sons  of  that  serious,  inquiring,  and  yet  mystical  Celtic  race — 

who  have  been  in  France  the  representatives  of  the  whole  philosophic 

ind  religious  movement  of  the  century — Chateaubriand  representing 

ilie    ]X}etic  and  imaginative   Catholic   revival  ;   Lamennais,    first  the 

econstruction  of  dogma,   and  then  the  revolt  of  reason  and  the  heart 

ilgaiust  a  Church  which  closed  itself  against  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 

Semocracy ;  and  Benan,  the  positivism  of  science,  combined  with  a 

entiment  of  regret   for  the  lost   faith   of  humanity   and   a   vague 

Reaming  after  something  to  take  its  place. 

As  to  his  scepticism  and  his  so-called  dilettantism,  they  were  bat 
be  consequence  of  his  sincerity.  Afraid,  above  all  things,  of 
Jeceiving  or  being  deceived,  he  had  no  fear  of  proposing  contra- 
dictory hypotheses  on  subjects  where  he  believed  certainty  to  be 
apossible.  People  have  wondered  that  the  same  man  who  wished 
lo  have  tlie  words  *'Yeritatem  dilexi  "  placed  upon  his  tomb  should 
often  have  asked  with  Pilate,  "What  is  truth?"  But  these 
juestions,  not  unmingled  with  irony,  were  themselves  a  homage  to 
be  truth.  He  perceived  that  for  most  men  the  love  of  the  truth 
Deans  Intolerance,  fanaticism,  particular  opinions  received  by  tradition 
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or  born  of  the  imagination,  always  destitute  of  proof  and  de- 
structive of  freedom  of  thought.  To  assert  opinions  which  he 
could  not  prove  seemed  to  him  an  insufferable  impertinence,  an 
infringement  of  intellectual  liberty,  a  want  of  sincerity  towards 
himself  and  others.  And  he  bore  himself  this  testimony  :  That-  he 
had  never  consciously  uttered  a  lie.  He  regarded  it  as  Stoicism, 
not  scepticism,  to  go  on  in  the  practice  of  duty  without  knowing 
whether  it  had  any  objective  reality ;  to  live  for  the  ideal  without 
believing  in  a  personal  God  or  in  any  future  life ;  and  in  this  twDight 
of  uncertainty,  where  man  lives  here  and  now,  to  create,  by  the 
fellowship  of  pure  and  noble  minds,  a  celestial  city  where  virtue  is 
the  more  divine  because  it  expects  and  asks  no  recompense. 

There  are  some  who  think  themselves  disciples  of  Kenan  because 
they  can  imitate  the  ripple  and  the  sparkle  of  his  style,  his  tone  of 
irony,  his  attitude  of  doubt.  They  have  not  given  themselves  the 
trouble  to  imitate  his  virtues,  his  colossal  labours,  his  consummate 
devotion  to  truth.  They  have  not  found  out  that  his  scepticism  was 
a  compound  of  gentleness,  modesty,  and  sincerity.  Those  who  read 
his  "  Future  of  Science,"  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  who 
see  the  intimate  connection  it  holds  with  the  whole  mass  of  his  life's 
work,  will  add  their  testimony  to  his  own :  "  Vcntatem  dilexit." 

And  now,  if  we  are  to  ask  what  is  the   special  characteristic  by 
which  Kenan   must  take  rank  among  the  great  writers  and  great 
thinkers  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that   his  supremacy  resides  in 
his  peculiar  gift  of  seeing  Nature  and  history  in  their  infinite  variety. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Voltaire,   because  Voltaire,  like  him.  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  century ;  but  Voltaire  lacked  his  learning,  his 
real  originality  of  thought,  his  charm  of  expression.     He  has  been 
compared  to  Goethe  j  but  Goethe  was   above  all    things  a  cre^Te 
artist ;   and,  besides,   Goethe's  intellectual   horizon,    vast  as   it  was, 
could  not  have  the  extension  of  Kenan's.     Never  has  there  been  a 
more  comprehensive,  a  more   universal   mind.      China,    India,  classtf 
antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  modern  times,  with  the  infinite  perspectiw 
of  the  future — all  the  religions,  all  the  philosophies,   all  civilisation 
— be  knew  and  understood  it  all.     He  recreated  the  universe  in  hia 
own  brain ;  he  thought  it  out  again,    so   to   speak ;  and  that  in  » 
variety  of  versions.     The  spectacle  that  he  thus  inwardly  conoaW 
and  contemplated  it  was  given  him  to  communicate  to  others  by  » 
sort  of  enchantment  of  persuasive  speech.     This  power  of  creaHn 
contemplation  was  the  main  source  of  the  continual  gladoeas  iHo^ 
illumined  his  life,  and  of  the  serenity  with  which  he  aooepfcod  tk* 
approach  of  death. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  PROVENCE. 


OUR  first  impression  of  Provence  struck  ns  just  beyond  Mondragon. 
For  some  miles  we  have  traversed  the  romantic  valley  of  the 
BhonOj  which  at  this  point  might  almost  be  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
The  river  is  hedged  in  by  tall  cliffs  covered  with  ruins  as  steep  and 
as  inhabitable  as  the  granite  which  supports  them.  Every  mountain 
bears  its  castle  and  tells  of  feudal  rule,  brigand  oppression,  all  the 
violence  and  picturesqueness  of  a  mediaeval  tale  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  train  carries  us  through  a  narrow  gully,  with  barely  room  in  it, 
above  the  strangled  river,  for  the  ledge  on  which  the  rails  are  laid. 
Suddenly,  at  the  other  end  of  the  gorge  the  climate  changes  :  the  air 
as  milder,  the  plain  more  fertile,  the  country  widens  into  a  great 
amphitheatre  enclosed  between  the  Alps  of  Dauphin6  and  the  rounder 
hills  of  the  Cevennes.  And  here,  with  the  suddenness  of  magic,  the 
first  olives  begin — no  stripling  trees,  but  gnarled  and  branching 
orchards,  showing  their  ancient  limbs  on  every  southern  slope.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  have  come  into  the  kingdom  of  the  South. 
With  a  deep  breath  of  the  sharp-scented  sunny  air,  we  inhale  the 
beauty  of  it,  and  understand — how  intimately — that  horror  of  the 
mountain  which  has  distinguished  every  race  capable  of  appreciating 
beauty.  Our  recollection  of  the  black  gorge,  the  barren  peaks,  the 
swirling  torrent,  renders  still  keener  our  feeling  for  the  fertile  plain 
where  the  blood-red  boughs  of  the  Judas-tree  make  their  deep 
southern  blots  of  colour  against  the  blue  of  the  delicate  serrated  hills 
behind.  Among  the  fields  the  pollard  mulberries  gleam  like  baskets 
of  gold  filigree,  in  the  splendour  of  their  early  April  leaf.  The  tall 
pastures  are  white  with  starry  jonquils,  bending  all  one  way  in  the 
wind.     The  hedges  are  sweet  with  hawthorn,  great  southern  bloom. 
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almost  as  big  and  plurap  as  apple  blossom.     And  the  same  drliciou»l 
contrast  of  delicacy  and   abundance  which   strikes  U3   in  the  plain, 
BiiiToiinded  by  its  peaks  and  barren  hills,  is  repeated  in  the  dirterenc& 
between  this  riot  of  blossom  and  the   austerity  of  the   foliage,  much 
less  green  than  in  the  north.     The  ilex  spreads  its  cool  grey  shadow 
at  the  homestead  door.      Every  little  red-tOed  farm  is  screened  by  itfrj 
tall  hedge  of  cypress,  planted  invariably  north-west  of  the  building.  [ 
For  throagh  these  narrow  gorges  of  Mondragon,  where  there  seemeti 
scarcely  room  for  the  train  and  the  river,  the  mistral  also  passes,  likfr 
a  blast  from  a  giant's  bellows — the  mistral »  the  terrible  north- western  I 
wind  that  devastates  these  plains  of  Paradise. 


Onr  first  halting-place  is  at  Orange,  a  white   and  charming  llttlfr  1 
town,  filling  np  its  ancient  girdle  with  many  an  ample  space  of  green 
^mrden  and  lush   meadow.      Few  towns  appear  more  provincial  than 
this  charming  Orange,  which  gave  William  the  Silent  to  the  cause  of  | 
the  Reform,  a  dynasty  to  Holland,  and  a  king  to  England.     Thcn»  * 
were  princes  in  Orange  long  before  the  Nassau  :  the  House  of  Bani^ 
with  their  pretensions  to  the  Empire  of  the  East ;  and  the  House  of  . 
Adh^mar,  which  brought  forth  the  great  Gnillaume  d'Orange,  the  peer 
of  Charlemagne.     Of  all  their  glory  naught  remains  save  one  meagx^j 
wall,   one  tumbling  buttress   surmounting    the  hill   above   the  citj.i{ 
Compared  with  the  beautiful   amphitheatre   beneath,   still  important 
and  majestic  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation,  these  rem&ios-, 
of  chivalry  appear  little  more  venerable  than  the  ruins  of  the  jerry- J 
built  villas  of  some  demolished  London  suburb.     Yet  as  we  look  at;| 
them  an  emotion  awakes  in  our  heart  and  a  mist  comes  before  ou 
eyes  that  Horn  an  antiquity  does  not  evoke.     For  the  monuments  ot 
the  Middle  Ages  are  other  than  of  stone. 

And  we  remember  how,  in  the  beautiful  old  romance  of  *'  Guillaumts 
d'Orange,"   after  Roncesvalles,  the   unhappy  hero  comes  home  to  his 
castle   wounded,  the  only  living  knight  of  all  his  host,    and  soundii 
the  horn  that  hangs  before  the  castle  gate,  the  porter  will  not  admit  ^ 
him :  none  may  enter  in  the  absence   of  the  master,  and  no  man  of 
all  his  garrison  recognises  the  hero  in  this  poor  man,  suddenly  aged 
and  pinched  and  grey,  sealed  on  a  varlet's  nag,  with  nothing  martial  tD«] 
his   mien.      Their  discussion  brings   the  Countess  on  to   the   battle-J 
ments:  *' That — my  husband  !     Myhosband  is  young  and   valiaoU  < 
My  husband  would  come  a  conqueror,  with  tribes  of  captives,  covered.  J 
with  glory  and  honour."     Then,   seated  still  on  his  poor  nag,  oouf 
side  his  inaccessible   castle,  the  Count  of  Orange  tells  the   story  of 
Roncesvalles,  and  how  he  alone  escaped   the  car        »  of  ' 
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Leas  khan  ever  my  husband  !  "  cries  the  Coanteas.  *'  My  husband 
roald  not  have  lived  when  all  those  heroes  di?d."  Bat  at  last  he 
ersuades  her  that  he  is  in  very  truth  himself,  and  she  consents  to 
take  him  and  tend  his  woands  if,  so  soon  as  he  can  ride  to  battle, 
lie  promises  to  act  forth  and  avenge  the  death  of  his  comrades. 

*'  Le  monde  est  vide  depuis  les  liomains,"  said  St.  Just.  Beneath 
be  ruins  of  that  castle  en  the  hill  there  stands,  erect,  eternal,  built 
ato  the  very  framework  of  the  cliff,  the  immense  theatre  of  the 
Dmans,  still  fit  for  service,  resonant  to  every  tone.  Four  years  ago, 
many  thousand  people  were  collected  in  the  theatre,  which  still  serves 
&11  all  great  municipal  occasions.  But  I  prefer  it  as  we  saw  it 
festerday— its  sweep  of  steps  graciously  mantled  in  long  grass  growing 
^T  hay,  and  full  of  innumerable  flowers ;  its  stage  tenanted  by 
bashes  of  red  roses  and  white  Guelder  roses ;  the  blue  empty  circle? 
bf  its  wall-space  rising  serenely  against  the  flarae-blue  sky.  Never 
have  I  seen  the  huge  strength  of  Roman  antiquity  appear  more 
sweetly  venerable,  more  assimilable  to  the  unshaken  granite  structure^ 
jjf  the  globe  itself,  than  thus,  decked  and  garlanded  with  the  transi- 
Dry  blossoms  of  its  eighteen-hundredth  spring. 
The  front  wall  of  the  theatre  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height^ 
thirteen  feet  thick,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  colony  of  Arausio  was  an  important  colony,  remembered  only 
now  by  the  monuments  of  its  pleasures  and  its  triumph.  When  wo 
ahall  have  disappeared  for  near  two  thousand  years,  what  will 
Bxnain  to  tell  our  story  ?  Onr  Gothic  churches  are  immense  and 
eautiful,  but  already  in  their  infancy  of  nine  or  seven  centnries  they 
are  falling  into  ruin.  Our  castles  will  go  the  way  of  the  Castle  of 
Orange  ;  and  of  our  pleasure-houses  the  oldest  I  remember  is  tho 
little  flimsy  seventeenth-century  theatre  of  rarma^  already  quite  a 
cle  of  cardboard  antiquity.  We  have  built  too  high,  or  too  thin, 
or  too  delicately.  We  have  read  too  long  in  our  prayer-books  that 
fciere  we  have  no  abiding  city.  Our  souls  have  no  capacity  to  imitate 
bat  great  solid  souvenir  of  civic  use,  of  pleasure,  of  triumph,  which 
be  Romans  have  left  behind  them  in  all  their  provinces.  About 
in  minutes'  walk  from  the  theatre,  on  the  other  side  of  Orange,  stands 
Bhe  Roman  Arch  of  Triumph,  the  most  beautiful  in  Gaul.  It  is  perfect 
in  its  great  perspective,  as  it  rises  from  the  meadow-grass  at  the  end 
of  a  shadowy  avenue.  On  its  sculptured  sides  the  trophies  of  ancient 
Jjattle  are  still  clear,  and  on  its  frieze  the  violent  struggle  of  men  in 
"  Mtle— 

"  Et  tiiistis  sanimo  captivus  in  arcu." 

We  end  our  afternoon  by  a  long  drive  throngh  the  fertile  plain  of 
uige,  all    tl«e    brighter  for  the  severeness  of  its  Fetting,  for  th*> 
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epires  and  hedges  of  cypress,  for  the  gannt  dim  blue  of  the  dii 
motrntains.     The  spring  is  luxuriant  and  ample   here.      The   hed^ 
toss  tlieir  fragrant  boughs  of  may :  the  sweet  Japanese  peonies  an 
pink  in  every  garden,  the  quince-orchards  seem  a  bower  of  tiny  rose^ 
the  purple  flags  are  out  by  all  the  watercourses  :  but  the  pretties 
sight  of  all  is  on  the  grass.      Even  in  Italy  I  have  never  seen  sue 
hay-meadows,  with  their  great  golden  trails  of  buttercups,  their  sheetl 
of  snow-white  narcissus,  springing  innumerable  and  very  tall  alx)V 
the    grass.       There   are    little   children    and    boys,    and    tall   yoan 
girls,  grown  women,  and  men  of  all  ages,  in  the  fields  gathering  grett^ 
posies  of  the  delicious  flowers.     Never  have  I  seen  so  bright  a  picture 
of  the  sheer  joy  of  living,  the  mere  gladness  of  the  spring's  revivnLj 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  driven  by  some  happy  byway  into 
Golden  Age,  into  some  idyl  of  old  Greece. 


m. 

Here  the  towns  are  set  as  close  together  as  the  jewels  in  a  croirn.j 
We  have  scarcely  left  Orange  before  we  see,  beyond  the  green  beltol] 
the  Rhone,  the  mediocval  outline  of  the  Palace  of  tlie  Popes.       VHil 
Sonnante^  as  Eabelais  called  it,  rises  out  of  the  plain  and  the  water 
like  an  island  indeed,   much  as  our  own  little  Rye  stands  up  out  of 
the  Sussex  marshes.     With  its  steeples  and  convents,  its  towers  and 
buttresses  massed  round  the  tremendous  fortress  on  the  central  rtx:]c, 
girdled  by  an  outer  circle  of  crenellated  ramparts,  ttis  fair  town  o( 
Avignon  appears  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  great  interest  of  Avignon  is  that  it  is  a  town  of  one  time— » 
flower  of  the  fourteenth  century,  still  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Tbr 
great  Palace  of  the  Popes,  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  with  their 
battlements  and  machicolations,  the  Tower  of  Philippe  la  Bel  ftl 
Villeneuve,  and  the  vast  round  yellow  fortress  of  St.  Andn',  masivf 
against  its  background  of  olive-coloured  hills — all  these,  and  maDy 
smaller  relics,  date  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  centurr. 
Even  here  in  the  South,  few  cities  can  show  so  many  or  euch  paw 
examples  of  fourteenth-century  military  architecture- 

The  city  wall   of  Avi^on  has  a  circumference  of  abo^t  fiftrtu 
thousand  feet.     It  is  twelve  metres  in  height.     It  has  tlurfcy-fir*! 
towerp,  many  turrets,  is  crowned  with  battlements,  and  pierced  wilk 
machicolations.     These  last,  as  ever}''  one  knows,  are  open  spaces  Iftft 
between  the  wall  and  the  frieze  of  arcades  which  supports  the  balcony  ( 
intended   for   the    garrison    (the    clianin    dr    ronde),    e;  liidi 

form  great  oblong  holes  in  the  flooring  of  the  balcony,  v..  - 
which  boiling  water,  flaming  tow,  lighted  oil,  anowa,  ator** 
other  missiles  might  be  poured  down  on  ass;  " 
mining  the  foot  of  the  wall.     The  walls  of 
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Ihey  appear,  woald  bo  bat  a  phantasmal  protection  against  a  good 
mitrailleuse :  the  town  wears  them  as  an  ornament,  and  not  as 
ftrmour.  The  gates,  dismantled  of  their  old  portcullises,  serve  for 
khe  collection  of  the  toll,  and  the  officials  of  the  octroi  lodge  in  the 
amantic  gatehouses.  One  of  these  guardians,  moved  by  our  interest 
In  his  unusual  dwelling,  led  us  up,  through  his  kitchen  and  bedroom 
in  the  gate-tower,  on  to  the  balcony  that  crowns  the  wall.  He  left  us 
kiere  in  company  with  his  wife  and  several  babies,  whom  I  expected 
&t  every  instant  to  tumble  through  the  boles  of  the  machicoulis; 
they  showed,  however,  the  address  and  ingenuity  of  true  mediaeval 
babyhood  in  avoiding  these  pitfalls,  and  appeared  to  find  the  super- 
unnuated  battlements  an  admirable  playground.  Less  adroit,  we 
found  the  chimin  dc  romh:  very  dizzy  walking;  and  our  interest  in 
this  relic  of  military  architecture  was  chequered  by  the  fear  of  being 
precipitated  into  space. 

The  waUs  of  Avignon  are  leas  interesting  than  its  vast  central 
fortress.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  monument  so  irregular,  so 
labyrinthine,  a  mere  sombre  maze  of  towers  and  walls,  of  corridors  and 
fitaircases.  Not  a  tower  is  absolutely  square,  not  an  angle  true,  not 
a  communication  simple  or  direct.  All  is  une-xpected,  dsddal,  dis- 
oncerting,  in  this  gigantic  relic  of  an  era  of  confusion. 

The  TalacL-^  of  thi'  I'opes  was  not  only  a  palace,  but  a  fortress — 
Keoeasary  as  an  answer  to  the  fortress  which  In   1307  the  King  of 
Trance  had  built  at  Villeneuve  across  the  Rhine,  necessary  also  for 
Jefence  against  the  troops  of  marauders  who  infested  France  after 
/fdcy  and  after  Poitiers.      We  remember  how,  in  1357,  a  knight,  by 
»me  Sir  Reynold  of  C'ervole,  commonly  known  as  the  Archpriest, 
[>ared  all  Provence  with  a  company  of  men-at-arms  of  all  countries, 
jho,  since  the  King  of  France  was  captive  and  their  arrears  unpaid, 
imed  brigand,   and  made  a  good  thing  of  escalading  castles,   and 
"fcusoming  rich  and  timid  cities.      Froissarthas  told  us  how  the  Ai'ch- 
priest  and  his  men  laid   siege  to  Avignon,  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  Innocent  VI,  and  his  cardinals,  who  agreed  to  pay  forty 
thousand  crowns  to  the  company  as  an  inducement  to  its  withdrawal- 
be  brigand  came  to  terms  as  regards  the  money,  but  he  demanded 
ertain  small  additions  to  the  contract,  remembering  that  he  was  not 
bnly  a  marauder,  but  a  person  of  good   family,  with  other  claims  to 
>nsideration.     He  exacted,  therefore,  a  free  pardon  for  all  his  sins, 
id    several   invitations    to    dinner.      The   Pope    and    his    cardinals 
received  him  as  reverently  as   he  had  been  the  son  of  the  King  of 
trance  himself.'*     Then  he  consented  to  lead  his  followers  elsewhere ; 
^  departure  the  Pope  considerably  improved  the  fortifica- 

1370  tlie  city  was   strong  enough  to  set   such   besiegers  at 
the  palace  had  grown  into  the  fortress  we  admire  to-day. 
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It  ia  compoBed  of  seven  huge  corps  dc  Jof/is,  separated  by  cx)urta  ot\ 
quads ;    and  these  are  riveted  to  each  other  by  seven  immense  and  ] 
sombre  towers.       The  whole  forms  a  parallelogram  of  over  twelve] 
thousand  square  yards.      It   is  an  imposing^  a  tremendous  pile — not  I 
beautiful,  but   unforgettable  ;  conspicuous  by  the  rare  height  of  itsJ 
walls  and  towers,  and  by  the  extraordinary  up-leap  of  its  buttresses, ' 
which  shoot  right  up  the  wall  to  the]l  balcony,  and  form  the  great 
arcade  which   masks  the  largest  machicoulis  that  I  have  ever  seen.  | 
Not  only  pitch  and  Greek  fire,  but   great  beams  and  boulders  could  i 
pass  through  these  openings  to  crush  the  assailant  underneath.     Such  i 
a  fortress  appears   impregnable  to  the. eye  :  the  height  of  the  walU  j 
renders  an  escalade  impossible  ;  the  garrison  on  the  balcony  atop  is 
out  of  bowshot,  and  the  huge  buttresses  defend  the  base  against  the 
sapper.      At    one-third    of   its  height  the  wall   supports  a    second  i 
balcony  whence   the    besieged   could   deal   deadly  damage  on    their 
assailants. 

Within,  the  palace  is  disfigured  by  its  present  service  as  a  barracks. 
The  vast  halla  are  ceiled  over  at  mid-height  and  turned  into  dormi- 
tories. Nearly  all  the  frescoes,  painted  in  the  melancholy,  elegant 
manner  of  Simone  Merami  and  the  Sienese,  have  been  distignred 
within  this  century.  There  is  a  party  in  Avignon  naturally  indignant 
at  this  defacement,  which  is  all  for  buying  the  palace  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  turning  it  into  a  museum.  This,  however,  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  And  as  a  mere  impression,  the  great  bore 
dtL-dal  building,  gay  with  Ihe  crowded  life  of  these  youths  of  twenty, 
racing  up  and  down  stairs  in  noisy  troops,  sitting  in  the  shadowy 
window-seats,  picturesque  figures  in  their  white  undress,  black 
haversacks  and  deep  red  caps,  filling  the  sombre  quads  with  march 
and  drill — yea,  as  a  mere  impression,  it  is  certainly  more  appropriate 
than  a  museum. 

IV, 

"  Sur  le  poat  d'Avignon 

Tout  Je  monde  danst*,  danse  ; 
Sur  Ic  pont  d'Aviption 

Tout  le  monde  danse  en  rond.'* 

Many  generations  of  children  have  doubtless  wondered  why. 
!^{ake  an  effort  to  cross  the  Rhone  when  the  wind  is  blowing,  and 
you  will  arrive  at  any  rate  at  one  explanation.  O  masterly  wind' 
Veni  magistral,  or  7nisfra!.  With  what  a  round,  boisterous  over- 
mastering force  you  blow  from  the  north-west !  How  yon  send  thr 
poor  passing drs  of  Avignon- bridge  whirling  in  all  directions,  dancing 
to  all  tunes,  battling  comically  and  ineffectually  against  you !  W« 
ourselves  were  nearly  blown  from  the  hill-top  at  A'illeneuve ;  yet  I 
can  cherish  no  rancour  against  the  mistral,  the  tyrant,  sweeping  us  all 
out  of  his  way  as  he  rushes,  wreathed  in  dust,  towaids  the  sea.     *I5» 
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a  good  honest  wind,  like  our  west-country  sou'- wester,  and  quit© 
ievoid  of  the  sharp,  thio,  exasperating  quality  of  the  east  wind  of  our 

lies.  And,  but  for  the  7nistra(,  they  never  would  have  planted  those 
!ark  long  screens  of  soaring  cypress  which  streak  so  pictaresquely  the 

ride  blue  prospects  of  Provence. 


There  is  something  Athenian  in  the  little  literary  class  of  Avignon, 
ind  in  the  evident   pride  and  joy  that  all  the  citizens  take  in  it. 
esterday  our  cabman  stopped    us   in    the   street :   •*  Look   at   that, 
onsieur!      Look    at  him.      He's  a  poet!"  cried  the  good  man  in 
,t  excitement.      It  was  M.   Felix  Gras.     People  waylay   you    to 
fint  out  the  name  of  Aubane  or  Roamaniile  written  over  a  book- 
shop.     Every  person  of  every  degree  treasures  some  little  speech  or 
ecdote  concerning  M.  Mistral,  the  hero  of  the  place.     Doubtless 
e  Felibrige,  with  the  little  extra  romance  and  importance  which  it 
s  given  to  the   South,   has    something  to    do   with    this   literary 
enthusiasm.     In  Provence,  a  taste  for  poetry  is  a  form  of  patriotism, 
even  as  it  was  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Nation." 
The  sentiment,  which  is  pretty  and  touching,  appears  quite  genuine. 
We    had   forgotten    that    Rouraanille  was  dead,  and  we  made  a 

ewlgrimage  to  his  bookshop.      We  were  greeted  by  a  dark-eyed  little 
Pftdy  ;  when  we  asked  for   the  poet,   the   tears   started   into  her  fine 
black  eyes,  and  we  realised,  with  a  tightening  of  the  heart,  the  crael 
carelessness    of   our    question.     But    Madame    Roumanille    (for    it 
pras  she),  with  the  beautiful  courtesy  of  her  nation,  would  not  let  as 
depart  in  this  mohappy  mood.      She  talked  sweetly  and  seriously  of 
her  husband's  latter  days  and  of  bis  death- bed,  cheerful  and  courageous 
as  the    last  pages  of  the   "  Phirdo  "  :   these   Provencal   poets  have  a 
classic  temper  in  their  souls  !      He  would  not  let  them  wear  a  mournful 
e.      "  Life  is  a  good  thing,"  said  he  ;  "  chequered,   no  doubt,  with 
eloncholy  moments,  but  none  the  less  bright   aod    excellent  as  a 
whole.      We  have  come   now   to    one   of  these  melancholy   passages, 
,  believe  me,  my  friends,    the    sadness  of  death   is   greatly    over- 
!     There  is  nothing  cruel  or  tragic  to  lament  about.      Life  has 
m  very  good  and  now — at  the  end  of  it — death  comes  in  its  place, 
t  unkind." 

So  the  good  Felibre  passed  away,  laindfal,*  no  doobt,  of  that  passage 
in  one  of  his  poems  where  he  says — but  I  have  forgotten  the  words — 

"  Now  let  mc  depart  in  peace, 
For  I  have  planted  in  Provence 
A  tree  that  shall  endure.*' 

even  the  gay,   the   cordial   R^ummille  gave  out  at  the  last   this 

ay-oar  of  antique  philosophy,    the   likenrsj   of  Mistral   to    the   elder 

is  far  more  striking.     He  is  the  Piorenfal  Theocritus,  and  his 
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poems,  with   their  delightful    literalness   of    tonch,    their  nnforcecl 
picturesqueness  and  natural  simplicity,  will  probably  endure  when 
more  striking  monuments  of  our  nineteenth-century  literature  are 
less  read  than  remembered.     We  cannot  imagine,  at  any  distance  of 
time,  a  Proyence  in  which  some  posy  of  Mistral's  verses  will  not  be 
treasured.       He   will   be  to   the  great   province  what  Joachim  do 
Bellay  has  been  to  Anjou.     True,  he  has  written  too  much,  but 
posterity  is  an  excellent  editor,  and  reduces  the  most  voluminous  to 
a  compendious  handful.     Mistral  is  the  greatest  of  the  F^libres,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  whose  works  will  survive  the  charming  Darids- 
hund  of  poets  and  patriots  which  so  loudly  fills  the  public  ear  to-day. 
We  went  more  than  once  to  see  the  great  man  in  his  garden  at 
Maillane,  a  pleasant  place  surrounding  a  cool,  quiet  villa,  where  the 
poet  lives  with  his  young  wife.     It  is  the  only  house  of  any  preten- 
sions in  Maillane,  and  to  the  good  people  of  the  commune  Monsieur 
Mistral  is  both  the  poet  and  the  squire.     He  comes   out  to  receive 
you — a  strikingly  handsome  man  with  a  beautiftil   voice ;  so  mncb 
like  Buffalo  Bill  in  his  appearance  that  one  day,  when  the  two  cele- 
brities met  by  accident  in  a  Parisian  cafe,  they  stared  at  each  other, 
bewildered  for  one  moment^  and  then,  rising,  each  advanced  towards 
the  other  and  shook  hands  !     We  talked  of  many  things,  and  among 
others,  of  course,  of  F6librige.     I  ventured  to  ask  him  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  which  is  a  puzzle  not  to  philologists  alone.     He  con- 
fessed that  it  had  no  particular   meaning;  that  thirty  years  ago, 
when  he  and  Eoumanille,  and  the  other  five  discussed  their  projected 
Provencal  renaissance,  one  of  them  reminded  the  others  of  a  quaint 
old  song,  still  sung  in  out-of-the-way  Proven^*al  villages,  in  honour  of 
certain  prophets  or  wise  men  dimly  spoken  of  as 

"Les  felibres  de  la  Loi." 

No  one  knew  precisely  what  the  word  designed — so  much  the 
greater  its  charm,  its  suggestiveness !  The  name  was  adopted  by 
acclamation  ;  and  henceforth  the  meaning  of  F<^libre  is  clear. 


vi. 

We  went  the  next  day,  in  company  with  Mistral  and  his  charming, 
intelligent  wife,  to  see  the  races  at  Saint  Kemy.  "  Regardez  noB 
fillettes  ! ''  said  the  poet.  "  On  dirait  des  statues  Grecques."  A 
Greek  statue  is  severer  in  its  beauty ;  but  certainly  the  girls  of  St. 
Remy  might  be  the  sisters  of  the  statuettes  of  Tanagra  :  so  dignified, 
so  graceful,  do  they  appear  in  the  beautiful  costumes  of  Aries.  They 
were  the  great  adornment  of  these  mild  provincial  sports,  as  they  came 
in  troops  from  Maillane  and  Tarascon,  from  Avignon,  from  Aries,  all 
dressed  in  the  plain-falling  skirt,  the  fichu  of  pure  fresh  tuUe,  and  th* 
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long  pointed  shawl,  or  *'  Provenvale,"  which  recalls  the  graceful  garb 
of  Venetian  women.  Sometimes  the  skirt  is  pale  pink  or  apricot,  with 
a  dove-coloured  shawl,  or  green  with  a  lilac  shawl  ;  but  nearly  always 
the  skirt  and  shawl  alike  are  black,  relieved  only  by  the  narrow 
muslin  apron,  which  reaches  to  the  hem  of  the  akirt  before,  and  by 
the  abundant  fulness  of  the  white  fichu  across  the  breast.  Every  one 
who  has  been  to  a  fancy  ball  recalls  the  charming  coiffure  which 
Bunnounts  this  costume — the  thick  wavy  black  tresses,  parted  in  th©' 
aiddle  of  the  brow,  taken  down  either  side  of  the  face  loosely,  then 
suddenly  raised  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  high  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  coiled  round  there  and  fixed  under  a  tiny  band  of  white  lace, 
and  a  large  bow  or  sash  of  black  ribbon.  Few  head-dresses  are  at 
once  so  irresistible  and  so  dignified,  and  none  could  be  better  suited  to 
the  regular  features,  ample  beauty,  and  melting  eyes  of  the  daughters 
of  Provence. 

We  fell  in  love  with  St.  Reray  :  we  stayed  there  for  a  week,  in 
the  Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc,  where  the  long  dark  convent-like  corri- 
dors and  the  cypress-screens  behind  the  house  give  one  already,  as  it 
were,  a  waft  of  Italy.  St.  Keniv  is  a  delightful  little  place.  All 
its  streets  are  avenues  of  great  zebra-trunked,  centcry-old  plane-trees^ 
garlanded  in  April  with  qnaint  little  hanging  balls,  or  else  of  wych- 
elms,  gay  with  pinkish-bulT  blossoms,  and  yet  so  gnarled  and  hollow 
that  they  might  almost  be  those  famous  elms  which  Sully  planted  about 
the  towns  of  France.  "  La  Ville  Verte  "  the  people  cull  it,  and 
never  was  name  better  chosen.  Even  as  at  Orange,  the  town  has 
abrank  within  its  ancient  girdle,  and  lias  tilled  out  its  space  with 
gardens,  with  orchards,  with  hay-meadows.  The  gardens  of  St,  Remy 
are  the  fortune  of  the  place,  and  owe  to  their  happy  situation  behind 
the  range  of  the  Alpines  an  earlier  harvest  of  flowers  and  fruit  than 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  sunny  South.  In  the  roomy  inn-garden  we 
wondered  at  the  luxuriance  of  the  spring,  as  we  sat  in  tht-  shadow  of 
the  blossoming  Guelder-rose  bush,  or  picked  great  trails  of  rose  and 
syringa.  We  gathered  our  first  dish  of  strawberries  on  the  23rd  of 
April.  There  are  but  two  openings  at  St.  Remy — miller  or  market- 
gardener  :  the  two  prettiest  trades,  suitable  to  this  greenest,  most 
pastoral  of  cities. 

St.  Remy  is  but  gently  raised  above  the  plains ;  still  low  enough  to 
stle  among   the   white-flowered   hawthorn  hedges  by  the   nmnels 

3ered  with  flowers.  Rut,  scarce  two  miles  beyond,  there  rise  the 
scarred  fantastic  sun-baked  crags  of  the  Alpille  mountains — the  Alpines 
in  modem  guide-book  parlance.  These  are  true  southern  hill?, 
barren  and  elegant,  grey,   lilac,   blue,  pink  even,  or  purple   against 

sky;  bat  never  green.      Walk  thither  along  the  upward  road  till, 
the  mountain's  feet,  you  come  to  a  round  knoll  of  fine  turf,  fringed 
rith  stone-pines,  nnder  every  tree  a  marble  sarcophagus  for  a  seat. 
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Heuce  the  view  is  beautiful  across  the  wide  hiae  valley  to  the 
streaked  pyramid  of  Mont  Ventoux.     But  you  will  turn  your 
upon  the  view,  for,  placed  on  the  middle  of  this  graasy  mound,  is  thd 
pride  of  St.  llemy,  the  Antiquities,  sole  relic  of  the  prosperous  to*i 
of  Glanum  Livii.      Nowhere  in  Prpvence  have  we  seen  so  beautiful  i 
netting  to  monuments   so   perfect  in  their  small  projwrtions  as  tli 
Triumphal  Arch  and  the  Mausoleum.      Time  has  much  ruined,  it 
truCj  the  decorations  of  the  Arch  :  the  wiuged  Victories  are  bruis 
and  battered  ;  only  the  feet  of    one  warrior  remain,  the  head  an^ 
fighting  arm  of  another ;  the  chains  of  the  slaves  have  fallen  inti 
pieces.     But  nothing  has  marred  the  style,  the  grace,  the  purity 
the    exquisite    outline,    Greek    rather    than    Roman    in    its    simpH 
«legance.      The     ilausoleum    is    less    correct    in    style,    bat 
pit'tureaqne,  more  suggestive.      A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  sculptor 
pediment,  from  which  there  rises  a  quadruple  arch,  itself  supportiug 
a   small  round  temple,  roofed,   but    enclosed  merely  by  a  ring 
columnF,  in  the  style  of  the  Temple   of  Fortune  at  Rome.     Witbiil 
these  columns  stand  two  tall  figures,  robed  in  the  ample  toga  of  tha 
Consul,  and  seem  to  lean  forward  as  though   they  gazed  across 
vaUey  to  some  ancient  battle-field.      Standing  so  high,  and  screeoe 
4)ehind  their  wall  of  columns,  the  statues  do  not  show  the  trace  off 
modern  restorer.     The   opinion   of  archaeologists  is  still,   I   beUeve,! 
divided  as  to  their  identity,  but  the  peasants  have  views  of  their  i 
on  the  matter.     Some  of  them  aver  the  figures  to  be  the  portraits  iii 
those  twin   emperors,   Julius   and   Cfcsar ;    but   most  of   them,  witkf 
some  show  of  reason,  consider  that  they  commemorate  the  victories  cj! 
Caius    Marius,   the   hero  of   all    this    countryside.     The  figures  tnl 
twain,  so  the  peasants  have  doubled  the  General ;  Cains  and  Mantul 
look    out  towards   the    Fosses   Mariennes.       Others,    aware   of  tlif 
individuality  of  their  hero,  have  solved  the  difficulty  by  giving  liia 
liis  wife  as  a  companion  !      One  shepherd,  however,   offered  me  th« 
best  explanations. 

"  Those  two  figures,"  paid  he,  "  represent  the  great  Cains  iUrins 
and  the  Prophetess  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  the  patronew  d 
our  Provence.     They  were,  as  you  may  say,  a  pair  of  friends." 

*'Dear  me!  "  said  I.  "  I  thought  there  was  a  hundred  years  Of 
60  between  them." 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  good  man,  "  that  well  may  be,  madame ;  l>os 
none  the  less,  they  remained  an  excellent  pair  of  friends." 

The  facts  of  these  good  people  were,  as  yon  see,  a  little  incoherrot. 
Yet,  indifetinct  and  fallacious  though  it  be,  their  vision  of  a  dieUat 
glorious  past  gives  their  spirit  a  horizon,  their  minds  a  culture  whici 
I  have  never  met  in  the  provinces  of  the  North,  where  ancient  history  i 
begins  with  the  French  Revolution.     Every  ploughman,  every  eli<|>-j 
herd,  in  the   kingdom  of  Aries  is   aware   that  their  country  wa»  to  I 
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ae,  two  thousand  years  ago,  much  what  Nice  and  Cannes  are  to 
lie  Parisians  of  to-day.  Their  inheritance  of  so  ancient  a  civilisation, 
their  contemplation  of  the  vast  and  beautiful  monuments  of  Latin 
triumph,  have  given  them  a  certain  dignity  and  sense  of  importance 
which  may  degenerate  here  and  there  into  the  noisy  boastfulness  of 
Tartarin,  but  which  far  more  frequently  remain  within  the  limits  of 
a  proper  pride.  Those  whom  I  met,  the  peasants  and  shepherds  at 
St.  Remy  and  Les  Baux,  had  each  a  theory  of  his  own  concerning 
the  great  campaign  of  Marias,  and  pointed  me  out — at  varying 
qnartera  of  the  horizon — the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians.  If 
I  sometimes  felt  that,  from  the  height  of  their  ancient  glories,  they 
looked  down  on  me  as  one  of  that  defeated  horde,  their  attitude  was 
always  that  of  the  kindest,  the  most  courteous  superiority.  They  are 
citizens  of  Aries  or  Avignon,  as  one  was  a  citizen  of  Rome  when  the 
greatest  honour  was  to  boast  Civis  liomnmis  sum. 


ni. 

One  day  we  drove  across  the  plain  to  Tarascon,  a  cheerful  little 
town  beside  a  yellow  river,  overshadowed  by  a  great  yellow  castle,  the 
Chateau  dn  Roi  Rene,  the  painter-king.  On  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  rises  the  Castle  of  Beaucaire,  and  the  two  old  fortresses,  whose 
enmity  was  once  so  cruel,  glare  at  each  other  as  harmlessly  in  our 
days  as  two  china  dogs  across  a  village  mantelpiece.  Tarascon 
possesses  a  fine  old  church,  whose  porch  would  seem  still  finer  were 
it  not  so  near  a  neighbour  of  St.  Trophime  at  Aries.  We  descended 
into  the  crypt  to  pay  our  reverence  to  the  wonder-working  tomb  of 
St.  Martha,  sister  of  Jjazarus,  who,  as  every  one  south  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  is  well  aware,  was  cast  ashore  upon  the  coasts  of  Provence 
in  company  with  the  two  holy  Maries.  She  founded  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  and  is  buried  under  the  church  at  Tarascon,  As  we 
picked  our  way  underground  we  perceived  in  a  dark  recess  of  the 
staircase  a  second  tomb,  unvisited  of  pilgrims,  but  far  more  interesting 
to  our  eyes.  A  marble  youth  lies  along  tho  sarcophagus,  dead.  It  is 
Jean  de  Calabre,  the  son  and  heir  of  King  Ren^,  an  old  friend  of 
ours,  for  we  have  followed  him  in  many  a  Neapolitan  campaign.  But 
after  all  he  did  not  gain  his  crown  of  Naples,  the  brilliant  young 
pretender.  He  lies  here,  forgottem,  in  the  mouldy  vault  of  St. 
.Martha. 

When  we  emerged  to  the  outer  air  from  this  underground  sanctuary 
of  saint  and  hero,  we  remembered  modern  times,  and  asked  our  guide 
for  the  latest  news  of  M.  Tartarin.  She  protested  her  ignorance,  but 
with  a  certain  subdued  irritation  (or  so  we  thought)   as  of  one  weary 

n  acit'  that  has  lost  its  edge.  We  were  more  fortunate,  however, 
^ben  we  a&ked  for  the  Tarasque.  She  ran  with  as  along  a  narrow 
T  xn.  2  X 
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street  in  great  impatience  until  we  reached  a  large  stable.  The  door 
swung  open,  and  we  beheld  a  sort  of  huge  long-tailed  cardboard 
whale,  green,  with  scarlet  scales  stuck  all  over  with  yellow  spikes, 
like  the  almonds  in  a  plum  pudding.  The  creature  has  a  half  human 
head  with  goggle  eyes,  a  vulgar,  good-natured  smile,  and  a  drooping 
black  moustache,  with  a  long  horsehair  mane  depending  from  its  neck. 
It  suggests  a  cavalry  '*  sous-off "  who  has  in  Eome  way  got  mixed  up 
with  his  charger. 

The  eponyraic  monster  of  Tarascon  is  no  longer  led  along  the 
streets  in  glory  once  a  year,  accompanied  by  men  and  maidens,  in 
commemoration  of  the  day  when  St.  Martha  tamed  the  dragon  by  a 
prayer,  and  led  him  along  in  fraternal  peace,  tied  in  a  leash  of  her 
slender  neck  ribbon.  The  recent  law  against  processions  has  stopped 
all  that.  'Tis  a  pity,  for  the  monster  is  a  pleasant,  vivid,  childislr- 
looking  monster,  no  more  terrible  than  a  devil  by  Fra  Angelico.  H» 
made  us  remember  the  horrible  Tarasque  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
Avignon  Museum.  This  noble  monster  was  excavated  under  the 
foundations  of  an  Early-Christian  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Mondragon. 
He  is  a  panther-like  person ;  his  fore-claws  are  dug  deep  into  two 
half-scalped  human  heads.  A  portion  of  a  human  arm  remains 
between  his  gruesome  jaws.  Flaxman  himself  never  imagined  a  more 
hideous  devil.  '^  Le  progrds  a  du  bon,"  we  sighed,  as  we  looked  at 
the  amiable  vulgar  Tarasque  of  Tarascon. 


VIII. 

When  people  come  to  stay  at  St.  Remy,  it  is  nearly  always  in  order 
to  make  the  excursion  to  Les  Baux  ;  a  more  desolate^annot  well  be 
imagined,  nor  one  that  places  in  stronger  relief  the  contrast  between 
the  sane  and  beautiful  relics  of  antiquity  and  the  misery,  the  squalor 
of  medifcval  ruins.  Who  was  the  misguided  man  who  first  made  it 
fashionable  to  admire  mountains  and  ruins,  and  other  such  dismal 
monstrosities  ?  I  should  like  to  quarter  him  to  all  eternity  in  a 
palace  at  Les  Baux. 

The  road  thither  quits  the  lovely  flowery  plain,  to  rise  among 
barren  limestone  mountains.  Flocks  of  sheep  are  grazing  there, 
but  there  are  more  herbs  than  grass,  and  as  the  poor  beasts  climb  in 
search  of  a  more  succulent  blade,  they  send  out  beneath  their  feet 
the  exquisite  fragrance  of  mountain  thyme  and  lavender  and  myrtle. 
On  the  steeper  scaurs,  the  pale  mountain  roses  of  the  cystus  are  all 
a-flower,  and  shed  a  spring-like  beauty  about  the  desolate  scene. 

It  soon  becomes  more  desolate.     We  wind  higher  and  higher  up 
the  barren  Hanks   of  the  Alpines.     The  wind-eaten  crags  rf  wW* 
friable   stone  defy  even  the  mountain  herbs.     It  is  a  vif^^ 
cinder-grey  lunar  landscape. 
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This  white  stone  is  the  sole  harvest  of  these  regions.  As  we 
advance  we  find  the  mountain  scarred  and  hacked  into  countless 
quarries.  Here  and  there,  the  great  pale  slabs  are  piled  into  a  tomb- 
like dwelling  for  the  cjuarrymen.  Far  off,  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
mountain,  we  see,  above  all  this  desolation,  an  orchard  of  almond- 
trees,  the  sole  thing  that  betokens  a  human  presence  more  happy 
than  the  slave-like  labours  of  the  quarry.  Behind  these  trees  there 
rises,  as  it  seems,  an  uttermost  wall  of  crags,  yet  more  jagged,  more 
jwttily  desolate  than  the  others.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ruins  of  churches  and  palaces,  the  residue  of  the  once  princely  city 
of  Les  Baux. 

When  at  last  we  jog  into  the  tiny  Place  of  the  city,  we  find  a 
squalid  village  nestling  in  the  centre  of  the  former  capital,  like  a  rat 
in  the  heftrt  of  a  dead  princess.  About  three  or  four  hundred  poor 
creatures  live  here.  God  only  knows  what  they  find  to  live  on  !  Slices 
of  white  stone,  I  suppose,  and  almond-shells. 

They  are,  at  any  rate,  eager  for  pence  and  human  society.  The 
carriage  has  not  stopped  before  a  guide  pounces  out  upon  us,  and 
carries  us  up  through  a  steep  unspeakable  wilderness  of  dead  houses, 
deserted  these  three  hundred  years,  and  all  falling  most  lamentably 
into  dissolution.  There  is  a  poor  Protestant  temple,  with  its  elegant 
delicate  sixteenth-century  carvings  all  in  rain.  *'  Post  tenebras  Lux  '* 
is  proudly  carved  above  the  dilapidated  portals.  All  these  ruins, 
varying  over  some  two-and-twenty  centuries,  appear  of  the  Fame  age, 
the  same  dead-level  of  abjectness.  The  "  baums "  of  the  cave- 
dweller,  their  cupboards  and  door-holes  still  perceptible,  appear  little 
older  than  this  or  that  medisDval  palace.  Ah,  the  place  is  terribly^ 
changed  since  I  came  here  with  Jean  Lefdvre  in  1-382  to  purchase- 
for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  the  rights  of  the  Seigneurs  des  Baux  to  the 
Empire  of  the  East ! 

Under  the  crag-like  tower  of  the  castle  there  is  a  wind-swept 
bonntain-top,  whence  you  look  down  on  the  vast  level  of  Camargue 
•nd  Crau.  From  these  coast-like  summits  the  sad-coloured  salt 
marsh  appears  infinite ;  it  is  treeless,  melancholy  beyond  words. 
That  blue  streak  on  the  horiKon  is  the  Mediterranean.  There  the 
three  Maries  landed,  and  began  their  inlantl  march.  Their  three 
effigies,  carved  by  their  hands,  are  still  perceptible  yonder,  on  a  stone 

the  very  foot  of  the  mountain  where  we  stand.  Apparently  they 
(rer©  wise  enough  not  to  seek  the  iohospitable  summits  of  Les  Baux. 

There  was  one  thing  I  should  like  to  h;ive  seen  in  the  dead  city. 
but  when  we  were  there  the  relic  had  departed  to  a  barber's  shop  at 
Aigues  Mortes.  Some  time  ago,  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  at  Les 
%rxx,  digging  in  his  garden,  came  on  a  slab  which,  being  removed, 
cpo«Bd  a  medin:'val  princess,  atill  young  and  living.  A  moment  after 
Ictumbled  into  dust,  all  save  her  wonderful  golden  hair — yards 
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of  it,  crisp,  silky,  aad  sliining — which  filled  the  8ix>ne  coffin  with  its 
splendonr.  In  this  poetic  treasure- trove  the  landlord  saw  an  excel- 
lent opportunity.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  inn,  which  forthwith 
became  "  The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Hair,"  and  there,  sure  enough,  on 
the  parlour  table,  in  a  coffin  of  glass  and  plash,  lay  the  thousand-year- 
old  tresses  of  the  dead  princess.  The  curiosity  attracted  custom,  and 
having  made  his  pile,  the  landlord  sold  the  tavern  and  retired  to 
shave  the  inhabitants  of  Aigues  Mortes  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Capello 
d'Or." 

The  villagers  of  Les  Baux  spend  most  of  their  time  in  delving  for 
similar  treasure.  No  one  else  hag  found  a  coffin  full  of  golden  hair, 
but  skeletons,  coins  of  all  periods,  and  armour,  are  every-^y  oocnr- 
ences.  I  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  these  people  lived  oflf  free- 
stone and  almond-husks.  They  dine  on  Gaulish  tibias,  sknllB  of 
Roman  soldiers,  dead  cats  of  the  Stone  period,  and  a  miscellaneons 
assortment  of  rusty  iron.  Not  one  of  them  but  will  sell  you  a  humin 
bone  from  a  desecrated  sepulchre  as  an  appropriate  souvenir  of  yonr 
visit  to  Les  Baux. 

IX. 

Les  Baux  is  on  the  way  to  Aries,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than 
push  on  to  that  delicious  city.  Among  our  impressions  of  Provence, 
Orange  gave  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  ancient  peace,  of  dignity  not 
•uncheerful  in  its  seemly  ruin ;  and  St.  Remy,  with  its  flowery  paiha, 
its  lilac  mountain  scaurs  towering  above  the  Roman  arch  and  temple 
on  the  pine-fringed  knoll,  has  left  in  our  memory  as  it  were  a  perfiune 
of  poetry  and  grace.  But  for  a  profound  and  melancholy  beauty  we 
«aw  no  place  like  Aries.  In  that  tiny  city  every  step  calls  up  a  new 
picture,  an  unforgettable  souvenir.  How  many  of  them  arise  before 
me  as  I  write !  The  lovely  ruined  theatre,  so  perfect  even  in  ite 
abandonment,  two  columns  still  supporting  the  fragment  of  anantiqae 
fronton ;  the  great  arena  where  the  bulls  still  fight  on  Sundays 
before  an  eager  audience  of  stalwart  Provencal  men  and  large-eyed 
women  in  the  solemn  dress  of  Aries ;  St.  Trophime,  with  its  wonder- 
fully living  portal  crowded  with  saints  and  prophets,  with  enigmatic 
Tarasques  and  dragons,  with  strange  cat-like  wild  animals  creeping 
stealthily  about  the  basement  There  is  a  poem  of  Mistral's,  which 
I  do  not  remember  very  well,  telling  the  adventure  of  a  little  amntiy 
girl  who,  arriving  too  late  at  Aries  to  hear  the  mass  at  Saint  Trophimf, 
cried  herself  to  sleep  in  the  porch.  When  she  awoke  it  was  moon- 
light, and  lo !  in  order  to  console  her,  the  carved  saints  came  dwrn 
out  of  the  portal  and  said  the  mass  for  her.  They  are  wo  lifn^i 
those  saints,  that  the  fable  seems  the  most  natonJ  tlinuP  ^  ^ 
world. 

And  the  cloisters  within,  how  melancholy 
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then,  across  the  way,  the  Museum,  with  its  unparalleled  sarcophagi. 
The  finest  was  discovered  about  two  years  ago  in  digging  the  new 
j*ilway  across  the  Camargue.  Never  have  I  felt  so  strongly  as  in  this 
laseum,  as  rich  in  Early  Christian  as  in  Classic  monuments,  the 
litlerence  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  conception  of  death, 
be  Roman  tombs  are  carved  all  over  with  beautiful  and  cheerful 
ictnres,  some  scene  of  daily  life,  some  vine-gathering  or  olive- 
nrvest,  perfectly  human  and  natural,  as  though  they  would  have 
ilaced  between  the  sealed  eyes  of  the  dead  an  abiding  souvenir  of  the 
pleasantest  things  on  earth.  The  fignres  on  the  Christian  coffins 
have  lost  their  early  grace ;  but  these  large-headed,  large-handed, 
awkward  saints  and  mourners  have  an  intensity  of  expression,  a 
pathetic  conviction  in  the  reality  of  a  Beyond,  which  we  have  not 
Ben  before.  The  Roman  mourners  look  back,  the  Christian  look 
Drward  j  the  vision  of  the  one  is  all  regret  and  beauty,  the  other  is 
exalted  by  an  ardent  and  a  yearning  faith. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  tombs  of  Aries.  It  was  the  first 
of  May  when  we  walked  through  the  Alyscamps,  and  the  latest 
hawthorn  bushes  were  abloom  about  the  Sacred  Way.  To  tell  the 
we  were  disappointed  with  the  Alyscamps.  The  railway  has 
too  near  to  these  Elysiuu  fields,  sadly  narrowing  their  propor- 
QS-  The  most  beautiful  tombs  are  all  in  the  Museum  or  in  St. 
Prophime.  There  is  left  but  one  long  alley  of  sarcophagi,  shaded 
a  fringe  of  poplars  which  leads  to  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
looorat.  This  is  a  quaint  and  melancholy  place,  with  the  raised 
lire  built  over  the  crypt,  as  at  San  Miniato.  Its  round,  short 
iillars,  five  feet  thick,  wear  an  air  of  sturdy  age.  There  is  a  great 
charm  in  this  damp  and  curious  old  Norman  church,  with  its  illus- 
ious  perspective  of  the  Alyscamps.  Yet  for  a  last  impression  of 
krles  we  would  fain  go  a  little  further  up  the  hill,  through  the  lovely 
iblic  Gardens  to  the  Roman  Theatrt".  Here  we  will  sit  on  the 
rble  steps  awhile,  and  gaze  on  the  unchangeable  elegance  of  its 
Dportions,  serene  in  ruin,  unabated  of  their  dignity,  and  n<f  less 
iiutiful  in  their  decay. 

X. 

If  any  of  my  readers  decide   to   spend  their  autumn    holiday   in 

Provence  (it  would  be  a  wise  choice  for  those  who  cannot  get  away 

till    mid-October),  let    them  consecrate  the   fine  weather  to    Aries, 

and  Avignon,  and   Orange,   and  St.    Remy,  where  the  inns,   tnongh 

tolerable,  are  barely  second-class  at  best,  and  go  to  Nimea  for 

wet  week  which  rides  behind  every  holiday-maker.     Nimes  in  a 

ky,  bright,  cheerful  little  city,  with  good  shops  and  well-paved  streets, 

and   plenty  of  "  I'roteatant  temples  " — there  is,  in  fact,  a  business-like 

ip«roai^2£g|g^[|^j|^j|2put   all    the    place.     At  the  Hotel   du 
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Luxembourg  yon  will  find  good  rooms,  excellent  cooking,  the  Times, 
and  every  British  comfort.  Moreover,  while  thus  armed  to  endure 
the  worst  of  the  rain  at  home,  there  is  plenty  to  see  without.  Nimes 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  resourceful  of  provincial  towns.  It  possesses  the 
prettiest  public  gardens  I  know,  built  with  avenues  and  terraces  in 
the  manner  of  Versailles,  about  the  relics  (one  really  cannot  say  the 
*' ruins")  of  the  Roman  Bath.  High  above  this  scene  of  orderly 
beauty  towers  the  jagged  ruin  of  the  feudal  Tour  Magne,  known  to 
every  student  of  Marc  Mocnier  by  the  celebrated  lines : 

"  Gal  amant  de  la  reine,  alia — ^tour  magnanime  ! 
Galamment  de  TArene  k  la  Toar  Magne  k  Ximc.'* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  very  far  ciy.  Indeed,  no  walk  in 
Nimes  could  be  described  as  very  heroic,  though  I  believe  the  mythic 
"  Gal  '*  was  supposed  to  carry  the  queen  pick-a-back.  While  in  the 
Roman  Garden  you  will  of  course  visit  the  beautiful  Temple  of  Diana ; 
it  is  a  spot  one  could  re' urn  to  many  a  day.  Then  you  must  visit 
the  Maison  Carr6e,  still  unique  in  its  beauty,  although  for  us  late 
comers  its  proportions  haye  been  sadly  hackneyed  by  that  clumsy 
imitator  of  its  Roman  grace,  the  Madeleine  at  Paris.  The  old 
temple  is  full  of  statues  and  tombs  and  coins ;  it  is  only  less  in- 
teresting than  the  Museum  at  Aries.  But  the  Arena  here  is  far  more 
impressive  than  that  we  left  behind  us  in  the  sister  city.  Nothing, 
save  the  theatre  at  Orange,  in  all  the  Frovincia  Provincmruniy  is  more 
apt  to  impress  us  with  the  huge  unpretentious  strength,  the  massire 
dignity  of  Roman  work.  It  rained  when  we  were  at  Nimes,  and  we 
did  not  make  the  excursion  to  Pont  de  Garde.  We  have  regretted  it 
ever  since  ;  but  I  console  myself  with  thinking  that  it  is  as  well  to  have 
left  oneself  a  reason  to  return  to  so  exquisite  a  country  as  beautiful 
antique  Provence. 

Mary  Darmesteter. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


I. 


THEY  had  entered  the  church  of  Fiesole  juat  as  the  Candlemoa 
proceBsion  was  descendiag  the  steps  of  the  chaucel  and  winding 
through  the  nave  below :  seminarist   boys  in  black  skirts  and  white 
rplices  in  front,  canons  in  various  purples— from  violet  to  brown — 
hind  ;  the  lights  of  their  tapers  yellow  in  the  dim  daylight,  against 
16  pale  grey  stone.      Baldwin  was  under  the  spell,  due  to  boyhood 
passed   in  the   still    pontifical  Rome,  which   the    ceremonies   of  the 
Catholic  Church   invariably  threw  over  him.     The  gold   altar-piece 
shimmered  among  the  wax  lights  in   the  bare   grey  apse,  surrounded 
bj  those  solemn  faces  lit  up  by  the  tapers  j  the  white  and  gold  stoles 
moved  slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  the  great  silver  candlesticks 
fell  and  rose  with  the  genullexions,  in   the  lilac  incense  smoke ;   the 
Qotee  of  the  organ,  the  solemn  enharmonic  chants,  the  majestic  Latin 
words  circulated,  themselves  a  processionj  among  the  arches  and  tlie 
capitals,  once  a  temple  of  the  pagan.      Below,  glimmered  the  lamps 
that  hang  from  the  roof  the  crypt. 

*'  There  is  nothiug  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  it,"  remarked 
I  Baldwin,  as  he  lifted  the  heavy  leather  curtain  for  Lady  Aithea  to 
^B|Assout;  "things,  to  be  as  perfect  as  these  Roman  rites,  must  be 
^Hianipalated  by  unconscious  centuries,  welded  by  them  into  one 
^Homogeneous  work  of  art :  church,  priests,  vestments,  lights,  incense, 
ohants  ;  and,  on  the  top  of  everything,  the  venerableness  of  old  age. 
Nothing  in  the  future  will  ever  replace  them." 

The   Professor,  who  was  returning  to   the  faith  of  his  childhood, 

ander  the   stress  of  a  passionate  pity  for  the   animals  tortur.-'d  by 

science— the  Professor  had  been  kneeling  throughout  the  ceremony ; 

Aod  for  a  moment  or  two  afterwards  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 

"Ah!"  h©  suddenly  said;  **yoa  rationalists,  what  are  you  made 
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of?  You  throw  away  the  kernel,  and  regret  the  husk.  If  the 
rites  were  not  hallowed  by  the  thonsanda  of  souls  who  have  witne 
them,  what  value,  what  charm  would  there  be  in  such  pageantry  1 
The  remains  of  the  pomp  of  Paganism  and  of  Byzantine  Courts,  mer 
perfect  ceremonial — and  you  regret  it,  yon,  who  have  willinglj 
thrown  away  what  is  really  beautiful:  the  ppiritual  church,  thd 
invisible  rites,  the  splendour  and  the  music  in  the  souls  of 
saints." 

*"■  Are   you  fair,  my  dear  Professor  ?  "   answered  Baldwin,   as  theyj 
crossed   the   square   in  front   of  the  church   and  struck  off  into  the 
steep  lane  which  lea4ils  to  the  top  of  the  hill.     *'  Are  you  fair  to 
souls  of  us  poor,  unpictureaque  moderns  ?     I  alwa}*s  hope  that  as  yo 
are  a  saint,  one  of  the  old  sort,  there  may  be  given  to  you  that  speda 
grace  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  desert,  who,  having 
been  allowed  to  see   the  glory,  invisible  to  earthly  eyes,  which 
rounds  God's  saints,  saw  this  halo  round  the   head — no,  there  " 
no  rationalists  in  those  days — round  the  head  of  an  acrobat  showing 
his  tricks  in  the  market-place." 

**  There  are  acrobats  who  twist  their  legs  and  arms,  and  acrobats] 
who  contort  tlioir  wishes  and  beliefs,*'  answered  the  Professor. 

'*  Well,  then,  let  me  show  Lady  Althea  and  you  some  of  my  tricks,! 
First  of  all  then,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  religious  ideals  wlicM 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  times  of  oomparatir^l 
ignorance " 

**  Not  ignorance  of  God !  "  interrupted  the  Professor. 

*'  Well,  from  times,  at  all  events,  of  simpler  social  orgsm'sotkiQ  1 
and  of  asceticism  quite  unsuspected  of  exaggeration  ;  such  religioo 
ideals  have  accustomed  us  to  look  for  a  moral  picturesqueness  whicB  i 
we  miss  in  the  ideals  of  our  slow-paced  times.  For  we  have  leain^ 
that  not  every  well-meant  act  produces  benefit  to  others ;  while 
every  act  does  produce  an  alteration  in  human  affairs  with  conse- 
quences often  impossible  to  forecast,  and  still  oftener  impossible  io 
undo.  We  have  learned  that  there  are  gifts,  delightful  to  the  giver, 
which  are  full  of  evil  to  the  receiver ;  and  that  there  are  self-sacrifice? 
which  really  sacrifice  the  ultimate  welfare  of  others  to  our  oTO 
impatient  enthusiasm.  We  can  no  longer  strip  off  our  clothes  lik* 
St.  Francis;  and  the  stripping  ourselves  of  what  we  ought  not  to  keep 
is  not  a  picturesque,  inspiriting,  or,  in  fact,  even  a  very  visible  pro- 
ceeding. People  forget  that  modern  saintlinees  must  often  take  the 
form  of  refusing  to  appear  saintly.'* 

"  Picturesque  1"  exclaimed  the  Professor;  "there  you  aw  again 
with  your  love  of  embroidery,  and  candles,  and  incense.  Can  yoo  TK)t 
understand  that  saintliness  is  not  piclurcs(pi£,  but — I  wonder  whether 
you  will  think  of  candles  and  incense  again — hohj  ;  and  that  what  is 
holy  is  ineffably  beautiful  ?    But  first,  my  dear  Baldwin,  are  you  snrp 
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ar  modem   renunciation   is  not   akin  to   the   Emperor  of  China's 

Clothes  in  Andersen's  stories  ?     Is  it  not  unpicturesque,  oninspiriting, 

invisible,  simply  because  it  does   not  exist  ?     You  have  found  out — 

your  Mills  and  Spencers — that  to  give  away  one's  money  is  pauper- 

^■ising,  and  to  mortify  the  flesh  bad  for  the  health  and  temper.     Tell 

^■tne  then,  of  what  do  you  allow  righteous  philosophers  to  strip  them- 

^Btelves,  besides,  as  you  said,  the  possibility  of  appearing  saintly  ?  " 

^      "A  great  many  things,"  answered  Baldwin,  a  little  hotly.     "  Some 

^pf  which,  my  dear  Professor,  you  could  not  strip  off  because  you  have 

^Biever    allowed    yourself    to     possess    them :    luxuries,    lazinesses, 

cowardices,   big  and  small ;  and  others  which,  allow  me  to  say,  yoo 

never  will   consent  to  throw  away  :   foregone  conclusions,  which  you 

suspect  to  be  wrong,  but  which  you  feel  to  be  comforting.*' 

The  Professor  smiled  at  Baldwin's    unusual  impetuosity ;  his  own 

i warmth  of  character  made  him  love  indignation  in  others,  even  wheo 
directed  against  himself. 
I    **  You  make  me  out  a  righteous  man,  which  I  am  not,  in  order  to 
Overwhelm  me  the  more  with  the  sin  against  the  Uoly  Ghost." 
I     ^' Yes,"  interrupted  Baldwin,  "  that  is  just  it;  the  sin  against  th& 
Holy  Ghost,  in  Goethe's  interpretation  rather  than  St,  Paul's." 
^_^     '*  But  I  refuse  to  consider  myself  such  a  sinner.     I  don't  want  tO' 
^Blum  Herbert  Spencer,  nor  to  disperse  the  ashes  of  Kiccardo ;  I  am 
^quite  willing  every  one  shuuld  have  their  own  ideas  ;  and  so  long  a8 
a  man  does  no  harm,  what  does  it  matter  what  he  thinks  ?  " 

Lady  Althea  had  been  following   the  discussion    with  that  intent, 
rather  puzzled  look  of  hers,  earnestly  separating  the  grain  and  the 

^B    *^  But  surely,"  she  said,  ''  we  are  bound  to  have  opinions  on  al( 

^^raatters  which  lie  within  our  practical  influence ;  and  for  that  reason 

to  see  to  their  being  correct.     You  seem  to  leave  out  of  the  discussion 

the  fact  of  what  truth  is :  that  truth  is  the  expression  of  how  things 

You   speak   of  it   as   something  abstract,  about  which  wo  can 

Bbrd  to  have  very  approximate,  varying,  and  conflicting  views  ;  as  a 

atter  of  individual  taste.     But  truths  that  is  to  say,  the  how  ihings 

irr,  is  of  the  same  quality  in  whatever  branch  of  thought ;   and  if  we 

our  action  upon  a  mistake  in  intellectual  or  moral  science,  we 

anat  expect  a  practical  failure  or  catastrophe  as  inevitable  as  that 

suiting  from  a  mistalce  in  the  most  elementary  physical  matters. 

^e  should  cry   out,  should   we  not,   if    any   one    built    a    bridge 

Hthout  knowing   the  nature  of  the  arch,  or   even  cooked  a  dinner 

rithout  knowing  the  action  of  quick  and  slow  fire,  and  water  and 

Dotter  ?     But  in  the  more  complicated  questions  which  involve  the 

sible  destruction  not  of  bridges  or  of  dinners,  but  of  happiness 

ad  usefulness,  people  feel,  or  at  least  act,  quite  differently.     They 

ept  acme  one  else's  conclusion,  or  rush  at  one  themselves,  as  if, 
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instead  of  playing  for  life  and  death  in  the  terrible  game  between 
ourselves  and  the  nature  of  things,  we  were  playing  for  counters; 
as  if  words  were  mere  words,  and  opinions  incapable  of  producing 
any  practical  results." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  Professor,  as  they  walked  up  a  steep  lane, 
whose  rusty  cypress  hedge  and  white  walls,  overtopped  by  olives, 
framed  in  the  gnow-veined  blue  of  a  distant  mountain  ;  "  ah,  mr 
dear  young  lady,  you  have  been  to  school  with  Baldwin  ;  and  he  has 
made  you  believe  that  if  only  people  would  cease  to  look  foiward  to 
a  l^aradise  in  Heaven  they  would  rjuickly  make  one  on  earth.  And 
then  you  wonder  at  the  silly  faith  of  us  poor  old  fogies  I  *' 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Baldwin  has  ever  taught  me  that  there  t» 
any  chance  of  the  world  becoming,  within  any  appreciable  time, 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  Paradise.  Once  njwn  a  time  1  thought 
the  world  was  a  box  of  puppets  going  about  to  amuae  nobody  ia 
particular.  Mr.  Baldwin  taught  me  that  it  was  different,  and  that 
there  are  things  I  never  dreamed  of,  called  cause  and  efft:ct ;  therefore 
that  certain  acta  give  pain  or  pleasure,  or  produce  it  in  the  long  run ; 
that  the  world  would  be  rid  of  go  mach  pain  if  it  could  be  rid  of  so 
many  such  acts." 

"  In  fact,"  broke  in  the  Professor,  "  that  it  was  your  business  to 
diminish  people's  pain — merely  their  pain — that  you  needn't  think  of 
serving  God  so  long  as  yon  served  man  ? — or  rather,  as  you  preached 
the  service  of  man  ?  *' 

Lady  Althea  did  not  seem  to  remark  the  contempt  in  the  ProfeMor^  \ 
voice  and  manner. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply.  ''  Uut  as  to  the  service  of  man,  I 
don't  think  I  should  venture  to  preach  it  to  others,  still  less  to  pro- 
pose it  to  myself.  1  say  still  Ifss^  because  one  can't  hope  as  much 
from  oneself,  whom  one  knows,  as  from  others  whom  one  doesn't 
know.  It  will  be  time  enough  lat^r,  don't  yon  think,  to  consider  bow 
we  can  sn-re  man  ?  All  we  need  think  of  at  present  is  not  to  rob,  or 
imprison,  or  poison,  or  starve  him  in  the  pursuit  of  oar  pleasures 
and  vanities,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  our  sloth " 

They  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  of  Fiesole,  a  bleak 
spot,   where    the  olive    ceases    to    grow,   and    the  cypress    and    the 
hellebore  seem  to  have  ousted  all  more  cheerful  vegetation   froon  Ibe 
crumbly  slate  soil.      A  solitary  stone  cottage  has  lost  its  way  to  tliifl 
flpot.      A  wretched,  battered  little  place,  dirty  bed-clothes  oot  of  its 
windows,  looking  down  on  to  the  bleak  rubble  slope  of  the  Mngnone  ^ 
Valley,   looking  up   to   the    blue   bleakness   of  Montesinano,  to  tbi*  ^1 
Apennine  circle,  where  the  snow  lingers  and   the  storm-clouds  hun^,  ^fl 
A  wind-vexed,  desolate,  God-forsaken  place.     Bat  in  front  of  it  ars 
two  tall  wind-warped  bay  trees,  and  on  the  lirhened  wall  ia  ioaoribed, 
-'  Canto  dei  Poeti  "—Poets'  Comer. 
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The  tliree  friends  rested  for  awhile  before  this  ftllegoric  hovel ;  for 
each  of  them  the  place   had  a  symbolic  significance,  of  the  sort 
hich  is  rather  felb  than  reasoned,  and  which  is  therefore  the  more 
•tent. 

"  Look  at  this,"  at  last  remarked  the  Professor,  with  a  smile  on  his 
;hin  Tuscan  face,  in  which,  as  in  his  gentle  and  fiery  sonU  his  friends 
were  apt  to  trace  a  likeness  to  St.  Francis,  "if  Baldwin  had  had  the 
managing  of  the  world,  he  would  have  bade  the  snow-wind  deflect  a 
little  from  this  house,  and  the  thunder-storms  burst  a  little  to  its  side  ; 
at  all  events,  he  would  have  provided  it  with  a  first-rate  drain  and  an 
air-tight  roof.  Her  Ladyship  ♦  Sister  Nature ' — as  St.  Francis  would 
have  said,  arranged  matters  at  less  expense  :  she  bid  these  laurels 
grow.  You  wish  to  put  comfort  into  life ;  but  God  has  already  put 
poetry." 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Lady  Althea  sternly  ;   •'  but  while  we  look  at  the 

laurels,  and  repeat  the  pretty  name,  '  Poets'  Corner/  the  people  inside 

are  aching  for  the  damp  and  cold.     What  would  you   have  answered, 

ear  Pi^ofessor.  if,  when  you  were  fighting  with  that  carter  the  other 

some   poetical  person   bad  remarked  that,  after  all,  there  was 

in  the   infamous   brute,   because  his  torturing  the  unfortunate 

Lorse  called  forth  such  beautiful  sympathy  in  you  ?  " 

I   don't   think   our  dear    Professor    means  that,"    saiJ   Baldwin, 

taking  the  hand  of  his  friend,  who  had  felt  a  sudden  horror  at  the 

light  which  Lady  Althea  had  let  into  his  soul.      "  And  I  think,  in  a 

measure,  we   both  agree  with   him  ;    not  when  he   follows  the  false 

saint-8  in  blessing  evil ;  but  when  he  asserts  with  the  true  ones — the 

true   saints,  philosophers,  and  poets,  all  those  who  deserve  some  of 

these  bays  about  their  head — that  there  is  something  besides  what  the 

world  calls  pleasure  and  pain." 

^H     "  And   still  you,  you   dn  reduce   everything  to  pleasure  and  pain, 

^^paldwin  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor.      "  You  have  tanght  Lady  Althea, 

^Hrho  ought  to  have  walked,  with  the  laurel  crown  you  mention,  in  the 

^fcompany  of  the  great  Stoics;    you   have   taught  her  the  wretched 

^Bi^^^^  Epicurean  heresy,  that  in  this  empty  universe  there  are  only  two 

realities — pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  that  what  we  call  soul,  Good,  God, 

are  merely  dreams  which  arise  when  oar  body  is  comfortable  or  the 

reverse  ;  as  Omar  Khayyam  expressed  it  long  before  Herbert  Spencer, 

and    in    a   better  literary  form :     '  Hell    is    but    a  spark   from  our 

useless  torment ;    and   Heaven    but  the  breath   from   a  moment   of 

^saae.'" 

"  Yes,"  answered   Baldwin,  "  I  do  reduce  everything  to  a  qnestion 

*  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  yet  I  do  agree  with  the  Stoics,  with  Sister 

fatare  when  she  planted  the  two  laurel-trees  ;  and  I  disagree  with — 

rell,  the  philosophy  which  no  one  has  ever  had  the  face  to  formulate, 

at  which  forms  the  basis  of  raoat  of  our  proceedings.     I  don't  know 
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exactly  what  name  to  give  it,  so  I  call  it  in  my  mind  the  philoeopbi 
of  the  donkey-cart.  The  donkey- cart  in  question  waa  beiDgf  pnlie 
by  a  microscopic  donkey,  and  driven  by  two  stout  men,  outside  tbe 
gates  of  Siena  on  a  broiling  August  evening;  and  it  flew,  as  onl) 
carts  can  which  have  a  donkey  as  big  as  a  rat,  and  a  driver  as  big  as  t 
tun.  The  philosophy  thereof  is  as  follows  :  This  furious  pace  is  ver 
amusing,  and,  in  that  first  coolness  of  the  evening,  extremely  exhilara-  , 
ting  to  the  two  men  ;  but  it  is  difficult,  painful,  and  exhausting  to  tho^i 
donkey.  In  more  abstract  terms,  our  pleasure  frequently  coincides" 
with  the  discomfort,  pain,  or  detriment  of  others  ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing repulsive  that  warns  us  off  pleasure ;  on  the  contrary,  when  wdJ 
view  it  quite  simply  in  regard  to  ourselves  and  the  moment,  it  ha 
even,  besides  its  own  specific  attractions,  an  agreeable  air  of  naturals 
ness  and  fitnese  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  combination  of  sensations  or 
ideas  or  feelings  which  fits  our  nerves  at  that  particular  minute.  Tb^l 
circumatances  yielding  thia  pleasure  may  also  yield  discomfort  orj 
detriment,  but  this  discomfort  or  detriment  is  either  in  the  future,  or-J 
to  somebody  else.  The  perception  thereof  is  indirect,  incomplete,  fhti 
from  spontaneous,  and  very  often  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  So  we-f 
crack  the   wind  of  the  donkey  incidentally  to  getting  an  agreeable 

ventilation  for   ourselves This  is,  briefly,    the  philosophy  of 

the  donkey-cart ;  all  the  vice  in  the  world  depends  upon  it ;  and  all 
the  saints  and  sagea  have  been  railing  against  it  since  the  begioniog 
of  Time,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  beginning  of  Pain." 

"  And  yet,"  burst  out  the  Professor,  *''  your  own  philosophy  knows 
no  other  basis.     You   and   th»?   doukey-cart   drivers  are  at  one  Uk  • 
recognising  only  pleasure  and  pain." 

"  Not  at  all.  The  donkey-cart  drivers  and  I  differ  most  essontiallj. 
They  recognise  the  existence  of  pleasure  and  pain  not  too  ranch,  bat 
infinitely  too  little.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  pleasui*e  and  pain 
exists  for  them  as  a  reality  ■,  they  are  very  imperfectly  connected, 
because  they  have  imperfect  reason,  imagination,  perception,  with  the 
world  that  contains  them,  the  world  extending  not  merely  in  space, 
bat  in  time,  not  merely  the  world  of  pain  and  pleasure  to  the  norii 
and  south,  east  or  west,  but  the  world  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  the 
past  and  future.  Know  pleasnre  and  pain  ?  Why  they  know  onk 
their  own,  or  a  little  of  that  of  their  nearest  and  dearest ;  nut  so  mori) 
as  their  donkey  knows  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  yesteitlnv 
and  to-morrow.  All  around  is  fog,  vagueness ;  as  there  is  fog  An<i 
vagueness  around  us  when  we  feel  faint,  and  our  eyes  no  longy?rcate'H| 
hold  of  the  things  not  ourselves,  and  our  ears  are  isolated  in  the  »»* 
way." 

•*  Say  simply  that  the  world  is  full  of  the  pleasure  oi  tann«i3tix»| 
others,''  exclaimed  the  Professor. 

Lady  Althea  looked  at  the  Professor  with  the  same  ^rirprfspM  IT, 
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I  had  been   saying  that  it  was  easier  to  ase  one's  left  liaad  ia  drawings, 
pr  to  ride  a  liorae  with  one's  face  to  the  tail. 
**  Surely,"  she  said,  •'  that  is  a  mistake,  and  dae,  in  some  meaainv, 
jfco  the  very  insufficie-ncy  of  realisation  which  makes  people  seem  to  get 
pleasure   out   of   their   neighbour's  pain.      Surely  we   need  not  even 
take    into    consideration,   since    they   are   abnormal    and    therefore 
■nncomnion,  the   cases  where   pleasure  is  taken  in  the  perception  of 
paiu ;  the  few  miserable  creaturea  who  experience  such  pleasure  must 
be  of  the  same  sort  as  those  whoso  disease  makes   them   experience 
pleasure  in  pain  of  their  own.    Surely,  except  in  such  cases,  the  pain 
and  the  pleasure  are  always  separate  ;  one  exists  because  the  other 
is  not  perceived,  or   not  enough.     I   remember  a  doctor  telling  me 
.      that   born  criminals  are  deficient   in  the  power  of  perceiving  pain  in 
^bothers,  and   sometimes  in  themselves.     Even  with    barbarous  nations, 
^Heven  with  street-boys,  the   pleasure  most  likely  is   in  the  exercise  of 
^^certain  instincts  and  powers  of  observation,  in  the  watching  of  action 
and  expression  due  to  pain,  rather  than  in  the  perception  of  the  pain 
itself." 
I  "  Oh,  but  some  people  actually  like  giving  pain.     I   icish  to  give 

^B  pain^  and  as  much  pain  as  possible,  to  the  brute  who  was  beating  that 
^^lame  horse  uphill,"  exclaimed  the  l^rofessor. 

I  *'  I  am  sure   yon  do,"  answered  Baldwin,  laughing,   '*  bnt  at  the 

I^Beame  time  I  quite  agree  with    Lady  Althea  that  in  such  cases  your 
^"  own  pleasure  is  preventing,  not  arising  from,  the  complete  perception 
of  ihe  other's  pain :  yon  want  to  hurt   your  carter  just  in  proportion 
as  he  seems  deficient  in  sensitiveness  ;  if  you  werp  suddenly  to  per- 
^Hceive  that  you  were  hurting  him  as  much  as  he  was  hurting  his  horse, 
j^Por  rather   if  you  were  to  perceive   it   as  thoroughly,  you  would  im- 
mediately leave  oft";  and  your  momentary  blindness  to  any  pain  save 
j        his  would  probably  make  you  inclined  to  kick  yourself  in  turn." 
^  •'  Well,  i^erhaps  I    should — though    no,  I  should  not.     I   should 

^H  recognise  that  Christ  was  right  in  refusing  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  but 
^H I  should  do  it  all  the  same — I  should  do  it  all  the  same." 
^H       '*  Perhaps  it  has  been  given  as  yet  only  to  Christ,"'  answered  Bald- 
^B^vin,  touched,  though  amused,  at  his  friend's  ferocity,  *'to  completely 
^™  realise  pain  and   pleasure,  and   to  feel   in   his  own   agony  only  the 
pleasure  of  the  good  it  should  buy  for  others.     Anyhow,"  continued 
Baldwin,   "  the  vivid  representation  to  ourselves  of  what  is  hidden 
^^  behind  the  barriers  of  another  individuality  must  evidently  be  painful 
^B  ^  proportion  as  it  is  real :  if  it  is  not  painful,  it  is  not  vivid,  or  rather 
it  is  not  there ;  our  nerves  are  in  advance  of  our  mind.     To  realise,  to 
perceive   pain,  means  to  participate   therein   in  a   greater  or  lesser 
[Uegree.     The   mischief,   therefore,   I    think,    lies  in   our    insufficient 
ilisation  of  pain,  in  our  not  really  perceiving  it  save  in  ourselves.  In 
majority  of  cases,  and.  despite  the  evidence  of   cries  and  contor- 
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tions  (which  we  sometimes  perceive  only  as  wgly,  aa  our  anc 
perceived  them  apparently  only  as  funny),  the  pain  remaiOB  too  nv 
of  an  abstraction  ;  the  tortures  of  the  not-niyself  being  perceived  very 
slightly  compared  with  the  most  moderate  discomfort  of  the  myatl/, 
We  are  deaf,  blind_,  and,  ao  to  speak,  under  chloroform  as  reg 
other  creatures.  *Tis  a  case,  the  largest  in  the  world — as  h 
as  the  world — of  Bastiat's  vjkat  is  seen  and  what  is  not  seen,  W« 
feel  our  own  pleasure;  the  other  fellow's  pain  is  left  to  be  feltl 
himself;  just  aa  the  after  effect,  the  Ut-morrow  of  an  act,  is  so  rarelj 
vivid  in  our  mind,  and  the  various  complications  round  the  curnir  i 
so  difficult  to  imagine." 

"  You  asked  me,  in  what  I  differed  from  the  Omar  Khayyama, ' 
to-day  and  yesterday,  including  those  who  drink  without  philoaophisbgj 
over  their  cups,"   continued  Baldwin,  after   a  long  silence,  as  thevl 
descended  the  steep  hillside  which  faced,  at  this  moment,  an  empty 
universe,  a  valley  hidden  in  white  winter  mists,  against  which  ihtl 
sharp  line  of  cypresses,  nay,  the  green  palm  growths  of  the  helleborea,  ' 
stood  out  as  against  a  dim  white  sea.      And  as  they  descended,  they 
were  accompanied,  along  the  steep  walls,  by  the  little  brooks  darting, 
with  constantly  varying  motion,  under  their  half-broken  crust  of  ice: 
wayward  live  things,  glistering  forked  creatures,  always  shifting  and 
changing,  seeking  a  new  way,  breaking  the  ice  and  accamulatiog  its 
broken  scales,  with  ever  new  crackle  and  babble  on  the  way. 

•*  You  do  not  seem  to  grasp — somehow  you  saints  never  do — that 
the  philosophy  of  Pleasure  and  Pain — of  the  Pleasure  and  l*ain  of  th* 
world  and  the  universe — must  teach  the  only  valuable  lesson  of  all 
religions  and  all  philosophies  :  the  lesson  of  a  life  transcending  \h» 
senses  and  the  ego,  a  life  with  all  men  and  in  all  things.  We 
exist  at  the  beginning,  enclosed  in  our  sheila.  The  barbarian,  the 
child,  the  brute,  the  degenerate,  knows  as  little  of  what  is  passing  iD 
those  around  him  as  does  one  of  the  lower  animals,  less,  one  would 
think,  than  a  horse  or  a  dog.  He  exists  in  a  shell  of  egoism 
thoroaghly  impenetrable,  which  preserves  him  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
the  world,  solitary  with  his  own  lusts  and  sensations,  and  as  incapable 
•  of  refreshing,  of  renewing  himself  in  the  great  universal  life,  as  a. 
man  covered  with  india-rubber  from  head  to  foot  is  incapable  of  being 
wetted  by  the  stream  he  is  wading  in.  His  senses,  indeed,  are  hol« 
of  communication  with  the  outer  world ;  but  through  them  pass  oalt 
communications  isolated  among  themselves,  leading  to  little,  connect- 
ing him  permanently  with  nothing :  he  is  hungiy  and  eats,  diirsty 
and  drinks,  a  sensation,  an  act,  and  no  more.  'Tis  something  elae, 
infinitely  complex,  something  comprising  intelligenoe,  meooiyi 
imagination,  the  power  of  loving  in  the  past  and  future,  ill  tkt 
distant  and  problematic,  which  liberates  us  from  thin  hide 
pervious   personality.      It  is  this   by  which,  more  an*' 
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knows  the  pleasure  and  paiu  of  others,  by  which  his  life  merges  into 
the  life  beyond.  It  is  this  which  allows  us  to  perceive  the  pain  of 
to-morrow  as  that  of  to-day  ;  the  pain  of  another  as  that  of  ourselves; 
and  forestalls  and  prevents  the  one  and  the  other.  It  is  this  which 
ixtends  our  pleasures  to  those  of  the  distant  and  the  futnrp.  It  is 
ihis  which  prevents  the  past  from  becoming  the  mere  gone  and  wasted 
thing.  By  this,  enabling  others  to  live,  we  are  enabled  to  live  our- 
selves ;  not  detaching  us  from  ourselves,  but  attracting  us  to  the 
great  not»-our8elves." 

They  had  come  suddenly,  at  the  taming  of  a  hedge  red  with  hips 
and  the  berries  of  butcher's  broom  among  the  purple  brushwood,  to  a 
group  of  osiers  in  a  hollow  on  the  hill  :  a  film  of  orange  magnificence 
inat  the  olives^  a  sudden  flame  against  the  mist  below. 
"  And  what,"  asked  the  Professor,  stopping  by  those  burning 
bashes,  and  looking  vaguely  at  a  space  of  blue  sky  overhead,  whence 
the  sun  was  beginniog  to  melt  the  frost,  to  suck  up  the  mists  which 
filled  the  valley  to  its  brim.  "  And  what  do  you  call  this  someikiny 
which  enables  you  to  do  so  many  fine  things  ?  " 
I      Baldwin  smiled  as  he  answered  very  gently  : 

"  I  have  hitherto  called  it  muf,  but  if  you  will  show  me  in  what 
it  falls  short  of  the  genuine  article,  and  if  you  will  find  me  a  fitter 
name,  I  am  most  willing  to  call  it  something  else." 

I  thought  as  much  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor.      "  Bat,  my  poor 

Baldwin,  dou*t  you   see  that  you   are   merely  playing  hide-and-seek 

ith  the  bfost ;  and  that   what  yoo    call   having  a  soul,   is  merely 

king  a  care  for  other  people^s  body,  in  order  that  they  may  take 

of  yours  ?      Your  philosophy  of  pleasure  and  pain  turns  spiritual 

life  into  a  complicated  conjurer's  trick  out  of  which  there  comes  at 

last — what  ?  a  comfortable  human  animal  I  " 

Well,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  is  that  so  very  common  and  so  very 
nch  to  be  despised  ?  " 

•*  Not  to  be  despised,  certainly.  Heaven  knows  I  am  convinced 
that  a  sound  human  animal  is  requisite  before  we  have  any  right  to 
ask  for  a  clean  human  soul.  But  the  means  is  not  the  aim.  Do 
you  remember  a  beautiful  passage  in  Thoreau,  about  his  picking  up 
the  jawbone  of  a  hog,  and  being  struck  at  the  sight  of  its  white, 
sound  tusks,  at  there  being,  as  he  says,  *  an  animal  health  and  vigour 
distinct  from  the  spiritual,'  and  at  the  creature  succeeding  by  other 
means  than  temperance  and  purity  ?  " 

**  But  I  disagree  utterly.  I  imagine  the  creature's  temperance 
d  purity  would  not  have  been  our  temperance  and  purity  ;  but  if 
e  hog  succeeded,  it  was  because  he  had  more  of  hog's  virtue  than 
s  fellows.'* 

The  I'rofessor  gave  a  contemptuous  growl  of  "  Ilog's  virtue ! "  and 
.  with  his  reflections,  but  addressing  them  to  Lady  Althea. 
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"  Do  yoa  remember  that  passage  ?  " 
"  I  remember  nothing,  because  I  have  read  nothing," 
girl  simply. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  have ;  a  good  deal  more  of  some  things — of  i 
trash — than  you  should.      But  you  shall  read  this!     Well, 
not,  every  now  and  then,   find  such  another  on   our  road,  mich 
hog's  jaw,  *  with  white  teeth  and  sound  '  ?     And  are  we  not  sarpr 
and  in  a  degree  confused  by  the  impression  that  whiteness  and  sound 
ness  make  upon  us?      There    is    left   in  us,   from   pagan   days^ 
suppose,  a  notion  of  completeness  and  the  power  ariaing  thence ; 
charm  of  the  thing  rounding  itself  off,  enough  material  existing  fo( 
the  pattern,  enough  pattern,  the  right  pattern,  for  the  material.    "Wfl 
feel  iu  the  presence  of  this  perfection  sui  (jencris — for  there  are  per 
fections  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad — a  sense  of  awkwardness,  of  inf* 
riority:  we  are  |XK)r  creatures,  incomplete,  incoherent,  full  of  rent! 
and  patches.     A  desire  comes  over  us  to  cover  our  spiritual  naked- 
ness, which  consists  so  largely  of  misshapen  limbs  or  impotent  muscle*,  i 
in  the  presence  of  this  unabashed  naked  animal.      Yet  it  is  different.  I 
The  human  animal,  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  closer,  is  not  the  fine  J 
thing  we  took  it  for  :  no,  your  pagan  athlete  is  ugly  in  the  eyes  oM 
^od  (and  in  our  eyes  when   seeing  in  God's   light)  compared  with  n  | 
eaint  of  the  desert  who  has  crippled  body  and  brain  in  the  search  for  \ 
something  higher.      To  be  an  animal,  on  the  part  of  a  human  being, 
is  to  be,  in  a  measure,  a  monster ;   for  it  is  monstrous  to  possess  the 
human  faculty  of  reason  and  to  employ  it  merely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  what  the  beast  satisfies  by  bestial  intuition  ;  and  it  leaves  a  hidden 
horror  about  what  is  seemingly  a  normal  creature.      The  Faun,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  a  real  creature,  though  occasionally  we  talk  as  if  I 
he  vjrere.     When  man  takes  to  the  woods,  eats  roots  and  berries,  Itf  i 
does  not  eat  only  that  much   which   is  necessary.      Instead  of  tJif 
fabled  Faun,  a  pleasing,  cleanly  creature,  much  beloved  by  poeti. 
we   get   something   like  those  goat-legged    followers   of  Pan  wbos''' 
statues  defile  our  museums,  hirsute,  stinking.     That  additional  gift 
of  God,  a  human  mind,  when  it  is  not  developed  to  a  human  soul, 
revenges  itself  for  neglect  by  marring  this  apparent  animal  perf»*o- 
tion  :  the  beasts,  if  they  knew  it,  would  turn  aside  in  contempt. 

"  I  can't  understand  what  it  all  has  to  do  with  pleasure  and  pain,* 
remarked  Lady  Altheti,  folding  her  cloak  about  her;   *' besides,  I  bar" 
never  felt  in  the  least  abashed  or  awkward  before  people  who  ieero<«i 
healthy  animals  and  no  more.      They  very  often  have  about  them  »J 
taint  of  what,  even  in  the  animal,  would  be  diseased,  for  ""•'- 
temperate.     Also,  to  obtain  any  physical  beauty  io  a  I 
we  require  more  than  the  mere  fitness  of  animal  facultie 
functions  j  we  must  have  the  promise,  in  head  k**^ 
of  a  soul  fit  for  spiritual  life.     Of  coarse  th' 
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rstand  what  health  means,  in  au  emaciated  saint  than  in  a  bloated 

eusualist:  but  the  latter  is  exactly  not  like  the  nice,  Bound,  whitB 

j'a  jaw,  which  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  its  way." 

**  No,  no,  you  shall  not  call  it  aoul  \  '"    exclaimed   the   Professor, 

ler  a  silence,  suddenly  reverting  to  his  dominant  thought.     '*  It 

nay  be  an  excellent  thing,  one   of  which  you  can't  have  too  much. 

It  may  be,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  sijn'  qud  non  of  the  existence  of  soul. 

3a t  it  is  not  soul.      Call  it,  if  you  like,  virtue ;  it  stands  to  human 

L'ings  as  what  you  called  ho*js  virtitr  stands,  1  suppose,  to  hogs — it 

^eeps  them   sound.     The  soul  teaches   the   rule  of  the  soul.     This 

lixture  of  intelligence,    memory,    imagination,   of  ci/o   and   not-ojOy 

caches  us  only  the  rule  of  the  body  and  the  body's  vanities  and 

Dmps.     The  virtue  of  the  soul  is  pwsitive,  efficient;  *tis  the  virtue  of 

j^ppreciation   and    love    of    the   greatness    of    God.      Your    virtue  is 

tive,  teaching  the  respect  of  mcum  and  ttium^  the  old  insufficient 

virtue  of  temperance." 

'Temperance,   the   great   Tempcvont ia  of  the   poor  pagans,  is  not 

the  mere  hoijs  virtue  after  all,"  interrupted  Baldwin;  "its  component 

^^Lrtues — chastity,   serenity,   and   moderation — even  if  they  were  not 

^Kecessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  (supposing  an  individual  to 

H|le  benefiting  in  bodily  strength  by  the  temperance   of  his  ancestors) 

would  yet  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  soul But  I 

forgot,  I  must  not  call  it  siml." 

"  Poor  Baldwin  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor,  "  your  philosophy  is^ 
but  a  vicious  circle — pleasure,  pleasure,  pleasure,  ily  body  to  receive 
pleasure,  thanks  to  your  soul ;   my  soul  to   see    the  pleasure  of  your- 

Ibody.  Some  day,  perhaps — through  no  effort  of  reasoning,  but 
Ihrough  some  sudden  emotion — it  will  be  revealed  to  you  that  the 
boly  men  of  all  times  have  been  right — that  all  real  life  of  the  soul 
pnplies  asceticism." 
The  world  at  that  moment  seemed  to  repeat  the  I'rofessor's  last 
word — asceticism.  High  against  the  sky — the  high  sky  of  bright 
cobalt — high,  high  up,  separate  from  all  things  else,  out  of  the  bluish 
mist  and  the  bluish  olives,  rose  a  jag  of  hill,  vivid  with  glare  of 
pink  and  white  houses,  printing  itself,  enamel  upon  enamel,  brilliant, 
oathern  like  an  oleander  blossom  in  June.  But  below,  hundreds  of 
Bet  below,  the  chill  white  vapours  were  moving  slowly ;  slowly  roll- 
Bg  themselves  and  unrolling,  fold  upon  fold  of  damp  gauze;  settling 
the  hollows,  hanging  from  the  projections  ;  luminous,  colourless, 
idiog.  you  would  think,  an  absent  disappeared  world.  And,  as  the 
aiste  and  tho  frosts  went  on  shifting  in  those  deeps,  there  emerged* 
ot  of  them  vague  and  unlikely  slopes  of  green  and  troughs  of 
Bams,  fretted  gradually  more  and  more  by  dim  rows  of  leafless 
rees ;  a  chill  and  exquisite  fairyland  of  grass  and  woods,  too  pale 
br  this  earth,  yet  blooming  with  a  faint  bloom  of  sere  branches  and 
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etems,  and  sere  leaf-encrasted  frosty  grass.     A  country  of  \ 
streams  and  sloping  lavnis,  and  flower-like  trees,  widening  away ; 
playground  for  some  slim  and   tbin-lipped  allegoric  nympbs,   flitti 
about  in  pale,  waving  robes,  or  burling  javelins  against  the  intrai 
Amor,  as  in  some  picture  of  tbe  Triumph  of  Chastity. 

**  But  who  would  deny  that  there  is  wisdom  in  asceticifm,  nay 
there  can  be  no  wisdom  without  it?"  answered  Baldwin.     "  Tem 
«noe,  the  temperance  of  tbe  ancients,  means  more  than  merely  limiti 
our  lower  desires,    our  lusts  of  tbe  flesh,  of  vanity,  and  of  pow< 
'Tia   not  enough   to   restrain   them  within   such   limits  as  shall  h 
neither  ourselves  nor  our  neighbours ;  nay,  we  shall  hurt  both  oo: 
selves  and  onr   neighbours?,  defraud,  and    mutilate,  by  aiming  mere! 
at  that.     The   great  goddess  Tanpfrantia  should  have  been    painted, 
not  merely  clad  in  st^el  and  grasping  a  sword,  but  reading  in  the 
book  of  the  world,    looking  beyond  earth    to    heaven.      We    luast 
direct  the   bulk  of  our  vital  sai>  upon  such   parts  of  us  as  transcei 
the  mere  necessities  of  our  physical  continuance,  or  our  half-physii 
social  comfort ;   on  that  which    is  over  and  above,  which   needs 
grow,  and  whose  complete  development  is  a  sort  of  ideal  of  perfection] 
^or  us  all,  the  something  in  which  alone  there  is  room  and  shelter  forj 
the  greatest  happiness  of  all.      All  baser  wants — and  I  am  very  f) 
"from  considering  as  sucb  only  those  of  the  flesh — are  legitimate  not 
merely  when  kept  within  the  bounds  of  doing  no  injury,  no  injarr 
to  the  legitimate  baser  wants  of  our  neighbours.     They  are  Ifgili- 
mate  only   under  the  condition  of  actually   conducing,    directly  (T 
indirectly,  positively  or  negatively,  to  wants  whose    satisfaction  in 
ourselves  never  threatens  the  satisfaction  of  others.     Asceticism,  for 
<kll  its  disastrous  exaggerations  and  follies,  can  never  lose  its  cbarm 
-for  the   mind;    for    asceticism   possesses,    however   mixed    up  witb 
rubbish,  the  secret  of  all  spiritual  progress  :  the  rule  of  not  indolging. 
faut  employing,  oar  commoner  and  more  self-seeking  part,  of  replacing 
a  negative  virtue  by  a  positive  one.      For  the  soul,  and  after  all  bv 
sodl  we  mean  the  same,  all  of  us,  is  not  a  thing  for  merely  niling 
the  body  and  keeping  it  wholesome,  our  own  body  or  the  body  «»f^ 
others;    it  is  an  aim  in  itself,  a  thing  for  whose   perfection  the  body 
must  be    used.     The    sonl,  the   intelligence,   the    sympathies,    the 
memory,  sense  of  beauty  and  imagination,  is  what  keeps  at  bar  th^ 
p&ia  which  walks  the  world ;  but  it  is  also  what  alone  can  extract  from 
the  world  its  full  tribute  of  pleasure.'' 

The  Professor  was  silent  for  a  moment.     *' And  yet,'*  he  said,  ** 
-do  not  understand  one  another ;  you  cannot  yet  perceive  the  r«il  Ul 
of  the  soul,  tbe  aim  of  the  soul's  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul' 
mere  diFcipline.     The  soul  is  not  merely  vstfvl  bcc&uae  it  sexTffl  Jnaa ; 
it  is  not/f,  because  it  can  be  united  to  God." 

Baldwin  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy  smile,  kp* 
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bos©  valleys  below  had  widened  out,  clearer  and  clearer,  though 
fctill  bathed  in  frost,  till  their  streams  and  tree  rovrs  wound  themselves 
ftway  into  the  vague  chill  blneneaa  of  the  plain  ;  the  plain,  stretching 
fnu  knew  not  whence  nor  whither,  formless  and  without  landmark, 
till  it  defined  itself  against  the  pale  blue  sky  in  the  glittering  snow- 
crests  of  Vallombrosa.  And  above  the  pale  allegorical  valley,  marked 
vith  faintly  outlined  houses  and  cypress  clumps — above  this  valley  of 
Jritomart  and  under  that  snow  brilliancy  of  the  great  mountains — rose 
gradually  towers  and  battlements,  distinct  though  disembodied  :  farms 
itnd  villas  transfigured  into  a  Van  Eyck  or  Memliog  vision  of  the 
Celestial  Jerusalem. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Lady 
Uthea  thoughtfully.  "  For  I  think  you  must  mean  something  real — 
3mething  that  c^n  be  thought  and  understood — when  you  say  that 
the  soul  can  be  united  with  God.  Of  course  you  cannot  mean  a  God 
ehom  man  could  ever  approach,  except  in  thought.  But  if  that  is  so, 
3o  we  not,  after  all,  mean  the  same  thing  when  we  say  that  the  soul, 
through  perception  of  cause  and  effect  and  perception  of  beauty, 
through  sympathy  and  memory  and  fancy,  can  pairticipate  in  the  life 
of  all  times  and  all  things  ;  and  can  find  its  complete  life  and  joy  only 

Hin  the  life  and  joy  of  the  universe  ?  " 

^B     This  time  it  was  the  Professor  who  shook  his  head.      '•  Ah,"  he  said, 

^■*  words  cannot  e:cplain  such  things." 

^^^Rome  weeks  later  the  three  met  again ;  and  as  had  become  inevitable 
flinoe  the  Professor's  return  to  the  beliefs  of  his  childhood,  the  conver- 
ation  gravitated  at  once  to  the  question  of  a  spiritual  life. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  •*  about  your  definition  of  that 
beautiful  antique  v-irtue,  or  sum  of  antique  virtues,  Tempcrantia  ;  and 
I  understand  now  the  dissatisfaction  which  made  me,  I  fear,  momen- 
^^tarily  almost  blind  to  its  beauty,  'Tis  the  virtue  of  people  who  looked 
^kt  life  mainly  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view — the  virtue  of  the 
^Bitblete  and  the  artist — heeding  nothing  so  much  as  the  debasing  of  a 
^Btype,  the  degeneration  of  a  muscle.  Christianity  views  things  more 
nobly.  It  takes  away  from  man  the  sole  proprietorship  of  himself, 
ilia  thoughts  and  actions :  his  soul  belongs  to  God  and  to  Christ ;  he 
n?aponsible  for  it,  must  keep  it  pure  because  it  is  not  his  to  dirty ; 
last  make  it  agreeable,  so  far  aa  lies  within  him,  to  its  real  owner— 
the  Lord.  What  if  the  flesh  tempt?  God  claims  His  own.  With- 
^Qt  anch  a  conception,  there  is  no  real  spiritual  life ;  and  where  in 
atiqaity  there  is  spiritual  life,  *ci8  because  the  light  of  Christianity 
illumined  the  higher  souls — the  souls  of  Plato  and  Marcus 
Dlius,  before  it  has  risen  above  the  horizon  and  become  sensible  to 
Nc  lowlier.'* 
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The  day  and  the  place  were  appropriate  to  such  discourse.     It  w^fi 
the  Thursday  of  Holy  Week ;  and  the   solemnity  possessed  by  aucb 
days,  even  for  those  to  whom  they  commemorate  bat  the  holine«  fjf 
a  holy  man,  the  solemnity  of  the  austere  pprlng  arising  again  out  of 
winter,  was  intensified  in  the  silence  of  the  bells  awaitiug  the  sym- 
bolic signal  of  new  life.     The  place  was  the  convent  of  some  teachini*; 
and  nursing  nuns,  whom  the  Professor  had  met  in  his  rambles  amMOf 
the  poor ;  he  had  taken  his  friends  there  as  a  silent  expression  of  hi» 
constant,  innermost  thoughts.     On   passing  through  two  fofmidftbW 
doors,  they  had  found  themselves,    surprised  and  charmed,  in  a  lari^ 
cloistered  garden  ;  little  box-enclosed  beds — here  and  th<*re  alrcadv  ii 
pale,  precocious  rosebud — and  stacked  np  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
flooded  with  sunshine ;   a  wide  square  of  blue  sky  above,  and 
to  intrude  save  the  vigilant  over-topping  tower  of  the  neigl 
observatory.     And  the  in6nite  charm  had  grown  with  the  realisati' 
that  such  a  place — garden,  tiers  of  cloisters,  orangery,  wide  arched  stai; 
and  pillared  halls — should  be  contained,  silent,  airy  and  sunny,  in  thi 
midst  of  those  close,  black  streets,  always  damp  and  cold,  nvith  Uieii 
constant  rattle  of  omnibuses  and  carts,  their  jostle  of  dirty,  barrjbi 
people. 

"  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you,"  answered  Baldwin,  as  they  sat,  wit! 
Lady  Althea,  who  was  making  a  drawing  for  the  Professor.  "  Bol 
these  theories  take  for  granted  that  man's  soul  is  his  own ;  for  tbi 
Christian  must  give  his  soul  to  God  ;  and  other  men  have  claims  npci 
his  justice,  charity,  and  love  only  because  such  is  the  desire  of  Gc<J,^ 
and  obedience  to  that  desire  is  the  expression  of  his  giving  his  »oiil 
to  God.  The  2\inp(Tant{a  we  were  speaking  of  the  other  day,  starts 
from  a  different  conception,  possible  perhaps  only  in  recent  d*ri 
the  conception  that,  whatever  the  laws  of  the  country  may  say,  am 
whatever  may  be  taught  by  its  religion,  a  man  has  no  absolute 
priotorship  over  anything — neither  his  chattels,  nor  his  depeodto! 
nor  his  time,  nor  himself." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  liberty,  without  which  man  cannot  bav> 
the  merit  of  good  deeds,  nor  even  accomplish  deeds  which  are  in  aoy 
sense  good  ?  " 

"  If  by  liberty  you  mean  freedom  from  the  interference  of  otb<r 
men,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  liberty  in  the  sense  iu  whi  '  "'  "  ' 
the  word,  it  is  to  the  increase  of  such  liberty  of  the  in 
we  owe  this  new  conception  of  duty.  The  freedom  from  a  nuro 
of  socially  and  religiously  imposed  notions  and  habits  ;  the  liberty 
imagining  relations  between  men  and  things  different  frwra  tl»o»j 
actually  existing,  has  allowed  us  to  suspect,  among  other  thing^  I 
we  are  not  the  proprietors,  nor  even  the  irresponsible  life  owner* 
anything]  least  of  all,  of  ourselves.*' 

The  Professor,  absorbed  in  the  charm  of  the  pUce,  was  watc^iiif^ 
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the  miBchief  or  good  they  propagate  all  day  long ;  mnch  more  tha 
by  a  vote  given  on  a  subject  they  can  affect  only  by  a  vote,  or  a 
oonnael  which  probably  remains  but  a  counsel  ?  " 

*'  I  see,"  answered  the  Professor  bitterly,  "  this  is  the  discipline  ol 
what  yon  imagine  to  be  the  soul,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  qualit? 
Bastiat  and  your  other  economists  call  form/jht^  a  mixture  of  calcula 
tion  and  imaglnatioi] ,  with  just  a  sufficient  doae  of  sympathy  to 
you  when  your  galled  jade  will  wince  ;  the  whole  apparatus  allowic 
you  to  perceive  ike  effects  ichkh  arc  not  scr»,  as  well  as  those  whicli 
are  seen,  aod  to  have  a  better  time  in  this  world  by  interfering  only  i 
much  as  necessary  with  the  good  time  of  your  neighbours.  And  you 
call  your  apparatus  the  soul !  " 

Lady  Albhea  Jloshed,  but  she  checked  her  indignation  as  she  reflecte 
from  her  own  candid  example,  that  surely  no  one  could  really  wUfnllj^ 
misunderstand, 

"  Yes,"  answered  Baldwin  quietly,  "  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  th* 
souls  work.  But  it  is  not  enough.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  witK 
training  ourselves  to  picture  the  future  consequences  of  our  actions? 
taken  alone,  it  would  produce  merely  selfish  calculation.  Still  lea. 
almost,  must  we  be  satisfied  with  the  powers  of  sympathy  with  oar 
immediate  neighbour  wliich  produces  already  such  a  crop  of  vicaji'> 
selfishness  under  the  guise  of  unselfishness,  such  a  sacrifice  n^t  mfrf-n 
of  our  own  small  preferences,  but  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  world, 
for  which  our  harsher  virtues  are  vainly  pleading.  What  we  require t<' 
develop  is  the  faculty  of  passing  from  the  near  to  the  distant,  from  tl«» 
particular  to  the  general,  and  of  perceiving  that  this  distant,  abstrtct 
theory — class,  country,  mankind — is  but  the  agglomeration  of  concrete 
creatures,  creatures  like  ourselves,  with  possibilities  of  suffering  ami 
enjoyment  like  our  own  ;  creatures  who  will  Ijecorae  visible,  tAngil)I» 
only  if  we  fix  our  eyes  well  upon  them ;  as  objects  in  the  distaoco 
or  in  the  half-light  seem  to  draw  nearer  after  a  second  or  two  of 
attentive  looking." 

The  Professor  had  begun  walking  impatiently  up  and  down  thf 
long  cloister,  the  shadow  of  whose  columns  converged  in  a  solem* 
purple  procession  to  the  great  wooden  crucifix  at  the  end. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  what  grieves  me  most  in  your  pfii^ 
is  that  you  have  admitted  into  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  tencijini'  ■ 
every  noble  religion  ?    No,  no  ;  not  that  I  am  pained  by  the  contact : 
truth  is  not  soiled  by  adjacent  falsehood,  and  we  must  be  graf   '  '  ' 
any  of  it   should  be  received.      But  the  presence  of  this    1    r 
beauty — for,  of  course,  /  think  it  is  borrowed — prevents  your  per* 
ceiving  the  ugliness  of  your  philosophy  of — the  name  ia  yoais.  M* 
mine,  dear  Baldwin — hog's  virtue.     Do  you  not  see  how  yoo  fipofl 
everything  with  your  perpetual  insistance  on  pleasure  and  pain?* 

"  I  can't  understand,"  answered  Lady  Althea  meditatively,  *'  wli 
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|oii  sHonld  treat  pleasure  and  pain  as  if  they  were  base ;  why,  pleaeore 
IS  the  very  thing  which  should  make  us  unselfish ,  since  we  care  for 
it  in  others ;  pleasur*^  Ls  what  would  be  increased  by  our  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  all  things  around,  and  pain  means  that  there  is 
want  of  sympathy  or  knowledge  or  harmony  somewhere." 

'*  Of  course  God  means  us  to  be  happy.  That  is  His  aim  ;  ours  to 
love  Him ;  and  the  expression  of  our  love  and  worship  is  nnselCsh- 
Bess  and  self-sacrifice/' 

Lady  Althea  thought  for  a  moment.  "  But  are  jou  sure,"  she 
feed,  "  that  self-sacrifice,  unselfishness,  is  all-suflScient  ?  Has  not 
Dtir  sense  of  the  utility  and  rareness  of  this  power  of  the  soul  made 
^s  hold  other  powers  lightly  ?  Have  we  not  set  it  up  as  an  idol,  a» 
aocestors  erected  fire  and  cloud  and  all  other  great  forces,  irre- 
ective  of  its  employment  and  the  results  of  its  action  ?  And  h»v^ 
Iwe  not  in  so  far  wasted  it,  made  it  destructive  of  its  own  best  effects^ 
nay,  actually  harmful  ?  It  aeema  to  me  that  unselfishness  has  beea 
llowed  to  foster  its  opposite  vice,  to  strengthen  selfishness,  active  and 
passive.  The  renunciation  of  pleasure,  the  acceptance  of  pain  on  the^ 
part  of  the  self-sacrificing,  has  meant  the  receiving  of  pleasure  i\t 
another's  expense,  the  avoiding  of  pain  devolved  on  another,  on  the 
part  of  him  who  accepts  the  sacrifice.  It  hns  produced  a  deadness  to 
the  sense  of  duty,  a  dulness  of  sympathy  almost  equal  to  the  very 
ense  of  duty,  to  the  very  sympathy  which  htid  given  it  birth ;  imcl 
It  has  fostered  that  dull  habit  of  thiuking  that  we  have  a  right  to 
accept  whatever  is  freely  given,  without  questioning  the  lawfulness  of 
the  gift.  It  has,  above  all,  narrowed  human  relations  to  those  of 
Individual  with  individual,  isolating  and  sterilising  that  meeting  of 
^o  creatures  which  should  make  but  an  additional  link,  an  additional 
Cell,  in  the  great  wholeness  of  life.'* 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  answered  the  rrofeaaor.  "The  sum 
Dtal  of  pleasure  and  pain  remains  unaltered,  and  the  world  is 
aone  the  richer  than  by  the  mere  transfer  of  material  wealth  from 
Fi>one  individual  to  another,  when  such  transfer  of  material  wealth  i» 
not  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  that  wealth  due  to  its  coming 
into  hands  more  capable  of  making  it  fructify.  You  see,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  I  once  thought,  as  you  do,  that  religion  could  be 
replaced  by  political  economy.  But,  like  me,  you  will  one  day 
liscover,  that  although  there  is  no  gain  to  the  world  in  the  mere- 
Bhifting  of  the  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  of  life  from  on& 
I^Ddividual  to  another,  there  is  great  gain  to  Heaven." 

*'  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  'juin  tu   ILcaitn^^'  answereJ 

ly  Althea,  as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  gave  a. 

Jast  look  into  tliat  sunlit  cloister  before  passing  into  the  black  street 

outside.      ''  I   always   imagine   that   by  God   and   Hcann   you   meaD 

batever  seems   kind   and   reasonable   and    beautiful   in  the   world's 
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tendencies,  do  yon  not  ?     If  so,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  also  a  gab,! 
a  gttin  to  the  power  yoQ  wish  to  serve,  that  we  should  realise  th«J 
distant,  the  hidden,  the  seemingly  abstract ;  that  we  should  lire  for  ftl 
wider  life,  in  a  wider  life  than  our  own  ;  that  we  should  make  selfish* 
ness    and  unselfishness  a  question  no  longer  between  two   or  three' 
creatures,  but  between  every  creature  and  the  whole  world  ?     The 
only  practical  difFerence  between  us  is  that  we  wish  to  ask  not  merely,! 
Shall  I  take  up  my  neighbour's  burden  ?  but :  May  not  my  taking  up] 
that  burden  affect  others  besides  my  neighbour  and  myself?  and  if  so,  J 
will  it  increase  or  diminish  the  amount  of  e\Tl  in  the  present  and  t]i8 
future?" 

The  chant  of  a  litany,  the  weary  voices  of  women,  the  bleating,  ^ 
indifferent  voices  of  children,  came  from  across  the  cloister  as  thedoor| 
swung  behind  thera. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  as  the  three  friends  threaded  their  | 
way  through  the  black,  damp  street,  crowded  with  dirty,  half-jstarred- 
looking  people,  pushing  barrows  and  staring  in  at  s-hop-window^ 
"  those  kuow,  those  poor  little  sisters  in  there  !  they  know  that  God 
looks  not  at  the  result  of  actions,  but  at  the  amount  of  love  which 
inspires  them;  and  they  know  that  the  aim  of  life  is  not  to  avoid] 
pain  or  attain  pleasure,  but  to  be  united  in  spirit  with  Him." 

"  Yes,  if  you  conceive  the  Creator  as  hostile  to  the  creation,  and 
imagine  that  if  He  has  turned  His  back  to  this  world,  we  must  follow 
and  turn  our  back  also.  You  don't  really  think  that,  Professor;  for 
what  you  really  love  is  the  image,  the  reflection,  of  your  own  bring- 1 
kindness." 

Baldwin's  remark  was  lost  on  the  Professor,  and  they  walked  along  J 
in  silence,  joining  the  crowd  of  devout  or  Idle  perFons  who  wer»| 
making  the  day*s  round  of  the  sepulchres. 

The  cathedral,  which  they  entered  alter  two  other  cbarchee, 
even  darker  than  usual,  with  a  darkness  befitting  the  day's  solemn 
memories.  Out  of  the  circular  choir  under  the  d<<me  rose  the  chatU- 
ing  of  priests  and  of  Ijoys,  a  queer  sound,  a  swell  and  a  rattle,  like  th^ 
breaking  of  the  sea  on  the  shingle.  Or,  rather,  it  seemed  to  descend, 
this  harmonious  dull  clashing  of  broken  echoes,  from  the  cupola  abore. 
At  leastj  as  the  three  friends  stood  listening  in  silence,  it  seemed  les* 
and  less  to  connect  itself  with  the  circles  of  black  and  white  scolytM 
(faces,  framed  in  blackest  hair,  under  the  grey  twUight,  or  (he  yellow 
light  of  the  tapers),  and  the  heaps  of  dull  purple  and  crimson  and 
white  of  the  far-off  canons,  their  faces  mere  orange  blurs, 

"The  world,"  answered  tie  Professor,  *'  is  not  sufficient  for  m.i:  - 
happiness,  for  he  is  made  to  find  full  happiness  only  in  God.    Tb<- 
who,    instead  of   being  led   on    to   the    Creator,    stop  short  at  tb* 
creation,  are  doomed  to  disappointment.      All   religion   is    '       '  1  on 
this  knowledge.     And  its  truth  is  confirmed  even  by  the  i      ,       on 
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ravings  after  unattainable  pleasure  of  tbose  whom  poor  Baudelaire 
alls  </'-  la  r/alit^  t/)fnuh  ciiprits  roidcmptcur^/* 
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dissatisfaction  of  those    particular   great 

Haldmo,   •*  great  minds  who  systematically  cultivate  their  ego,  and 

.ecline  responsibilities  towards  other   egos,  is  duo,  on    the  contrary, 

lOt  to  their  recognition  of  what  this  world  really  is,  but  to  their  very 

gratuitous  aasumptioa  that  it  was  created  solely  for  their  individual 

lelectation  ;  or,  rather,  for  the   delectation   solely  of  their  individual 

lerve?.   palate,   sex,  eyes,  ears,  and  vanity.      And  they  scold   man- 

ind  and  the  universe,  which,  after  all,  are  bulky  and  old-established 

stitutions,  for  not  fitting  into  the  pocket  of  one  small,  selfish,  super- 

e  man." 

*'  Poor  things  !  "  said  Lady  Althea  gently,   "  they  are  very  odious, 

ey  and  their  books  ;   but  1  suppose  it's  eqaally  odious  of  any  of  us 

hate  them,  for  its  awful  to  think  of  any  one  being  so  wretchedly 

►ked  and  ill." 

The    Professor,  whose    books  were  full  of    anathema  Bgaioat  this 

hool  of  Baudelitrian  pessimists,  felt  suddenly  as  if  Lady  Althea  had 

^revented  his  treading  on  some  poor  bruised  worm  or  toad.      "  Poor 

ingf* !  poor  things  !  "  he  repeated. 

**  The  people,  on  the  contrary,  who  recognise  the  reality  of  things," 
enton  Baldwin,  his  voice  turned  into  a  whisper  by  the  great  echoing 
chants;  "ask  less  and  give  more,  and  giving,  receive  more  in  return. 
j^Jhey  see  the  past  and  the  future,  and  the  iramenaity  of  the  present ; 
^Kerj  dimly  and  fragraentarily,  but  enough  to  measure  their  own  infini- 
^Hesimal  share.  And,  instead  of  importuning  the  universe  to  pay  more 
pKittention  to  them,  they  try,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  give  more 
Attention  to  the  universe  ;  to  enlarge  their  position  by  going  outside 
themselves.  They  increase  their  points  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  Nature, 
And  live  in  a  greater  number  of  its  processes  ;  becoming  through  sym- 
pathy and  dutiful  activity^  not  merely  men,  but  limbs  of  the  bigger 
tiian,  Humanity  ;  and,  through  aesthetic  perception  and  philosophic 
^♦bought,  clients,  frequenters,  familiars  of  the  neai-er  and  farther  circles 
^Kf  the  great  life  beyond  mankind." 

^^  Turning  away  towards  the  door,  they  were  stopped  short  by  an 
impressive  sight.  The  great  velarium  of  the  pulpit,  intended  as  a 
son nd in g- board  for  the  preacher's  voice,  was  spread  over  the  nave  like 
a  vast  bird  :  poised  in  the  gloom,  floating  on  steady  wings,  mysterious, 
-darkening  the  church  with  its  presence,  a  soiling,  brooding  incubas, 
beneath  whose  shadow  the  crowd  was  hurrying  along,  quiet  and  vague  ; 
the  tlarkness  of  the  hours  on  the  cross  grown  into  a  terrible,  mystic, 
eemi'living  creature. 

Baldwin  put  his  arm  through  that  of  the  Professor.      "  For  all  our 

differences,"  he  said,  "  we  are  seekers  after  the  same  thing  ;  a  higher 

Appiness  possible  only  in  a   wider  existence,   a  union  with  some- 
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thing  trauEcending  our  ego,  its  wants  and  experiences,  a  nnion  with 
all  that  is,  and  has  been,  and  shall  be.  For  yon,  as  for  as,  the  real 
life  is  as  little  that  of  this  chnrch  with  its  egoism  of  the  soul,  as  of 
the  tavern  outside,  with  its  egoism  of  the  body." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  answered  the  Professor ;  "  perhaps — 
who  knows  ?  Gk)d  speaks  in  parables  to  all  of  us,  and  we,  instead  of 
seeking  for  their  meaning,  are  disputing  about  their  unreal  figures.  I 
am  not  grieved,  my  dear  Mends,  at  your  having  lost  this,"  and  he 
turned  back  and  pointed  to  that  brooding  horror  across  the  church ; 
"but  I  wish  that  you  had  still,  like  me,  something  analogous  to  the 
cloisters  and  cells  of  those  dear  sisters — a  sunny,  silent  place^  swept 
and  garnished,  wherein  your  soul  could  retire  at  times  to  live  its 
life." 

**  But  why  retire,  why  shut  out  the  world  ? "'  asked  Lady  Althes^ 
after  a  pause.  '^  Surely  the  soul  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  one 
habitation ;  it  ought  to  be  wherever  we  are,  in  our  relations  with  all 
things ;  it  would  make  all  places  peaceful  and  sweet.  Why  should 
there  be  a  spiritual  life  set  apart  ?  Life  should  be  honest,  and  in- 
telligent, and  appreciative,  and  loving  ;  is  that  not  being  spiritual  ?  ^ 

One  of  the  side  doors  of  the  cathedral  was  open,  letting  in  a  flood 
of  day.  And  in  it,  their  bodies  merged  into  wide  beams  of  luminoDS 
spray,  their  blond  heads  outlined  with  little  loose  locks,  golden  in 
the  pale  golden  halo,  stood  a  group  of  young  girls. 

Vernon  Lee. 


THE  STORY   OF  A  COLONY   FOR 
EPILEPTICS. 


SOME  twenty-seven  years  ago,  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  social  and  philanthropic  questions,  met  together  at  Bielefeld, 
in  Westphalia,  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  epileptic  patients,  and  prevent  their  being  a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  fellows.  Epilepsy  was  at  that  time  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  North  Germany,  no  less  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  the 
population  being  afflicted  with  the  disease.  There  was  hardly  a 
village  bat  had  its  epileptics,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  passed 
their  days  just  waiting  for  the  coming  of  those  awful  paroxysms^ 
which  rendered  them  at  once  the  terror  and  the  derision  of  their 
neighbours.  Many  of  these  people  were  full  of  life  and  energy, 
willing,  nay,  eager  to  work,  for,  as  they  well  knew,  in  steady  work 
lay  their  one  chance  of  warding  off  the  doom  that  threatened  them. 
Every  day  epileptics  sit  with  folded  hands  brings  them  the  nearer 
to  hopeless  idiocy.  It  is  this  that  renders  their  fate  so  infinitely 
pathetic.  Work  they  must,  unless  they  are  to  become  insane ;  and 
there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do !  Masters  do  not  care  to  run  the* 
risk  of  employing  men  who,  at  any  moment,  may  be  stricken  helpless. 
Thus  thousands  are  compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  enforced  idleness,, 
an  idleness  fraught  with  disaster  to  themselves,  and  with  the  loss  of 
much  good  service  to  the  community.  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  so  far  at  least  as  Westphalia  was  concerned,  that  the 
Bielefeld  Committee  began  its  work.  The  problem  its  members  had 
to  face  was  how  to  arrange  a  condition  of  life  under  which  the  labour 
of  epileptic  patients  might  be  rendered  economically  productive. 
This  they  set  to  work  to  solve  in  an  eminently  practical  fashion,  by 
opening  a  labour  home  for  epileptics.  This  home.  Bethel  as  it  is 
called,  has  now  developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  labour 
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colonies  in  Europe.  What  gires  a  special  interest  at  present  to 
Betliel  is  that  a  committee  has  just  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  similar  institution  in  England. 

Bethel  was  started  in  a  very  humble  way.  A  small  farm  was  i 
bought  at  Sparenberg,  near  Bielefeld,  with  money  raised  by  volaDtary  fl 
sub.scriptions,  and  there  the  first  patients  were  installed.  A  com-  ^ 
«nittee  of  management  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  working  of 
the  Home,  which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Unsold,  » 
kindly,  energetic  man,  a  practical  farmer,  too,  as  well  as  a  skilfol 
•organiser.  There  were  at  first  only  four  patients,  but  before  many 
weeks  had  passed  the  house  waa  full.  The  inmates  all  lived  together 
;as  one  family,  and  cultivated  the  land  attached  to  the  homestead. 
The  discipline  maintained  was  of  the  least  irksome  kind,  the  men 
■being  allowed  as  much  ae  possible  to  go  their  own  way,  so  long  q& 
they  obeyed  the  doctor's  orders.  Steady  work  and  regular  hours 
were,  however,  insisted  upon,  and  the  patients  were  required  to  paw 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  They  were  supplied 
with  light,  nourishing  food,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  tea  and 
<3offee.  No  intoxicants  were  allowed  to  be  brought  to  the  farm,  and 
only  a  limited  amount  of  tobacco.  The  men  were  carefully  guarded 
from  everything  that  could  excite  or  irritate  them  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  infinite  trouble  was  taken  to  render  their  lives  as  bright  and 
•cheerful  as  possible.  The  beneficial  eSects  of  this  njime  were  soon 
apparent.  The  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patients  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  the  attacks  to  which  they  were  liable  became  less 
frequent  and  less  severe.  The  fact  of  all  around  them  being  subject 
to  the  same  misfortune  as  themselves,  seemed  to  deprive  that  mis- 
fortune of  half  its  terrors:  a  fit  became  merely  an  unimportant  episode  in 
life  when  it  no  longer  rendered  him  whom  it  befell  a  pariah  amongrt 
fais  fellows. 

The  fame  of  the  Labour  Home,  and  of  the  good  work  being  done 
there,  soon  spread  through   North  Germany,  and  applications  for  ad- 
Eaission  arrived  from   all  parts.      By  1870  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking was  so  marked  that  the  committee  of  management  felt  justified 
in  reorganising  it  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.     An  appeal  for 
funds  having  been  liberally  responded  to,  a  small  estate  adjoining  the 
old  homestead  was  bought,  and  on   it   a   building   was  erected  hug» 
enough  to  receive  180  patients.      The  new   Home   was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Westphalian  Brotherhood,  an  order  of  laymen  wBo 
•<2evote  themselves  entirely  to  practical  philanthropic  work.     So  lif 
the  institution  had  been  reserved  entirely  for  men;  it  was  tio^". 
ever,  resolved  to  admit  both  women  and  children.     The  new  de]' 
was  not  an  unqualified  success.      Female  epileptics  are,  oddly 
much  more  difilcult  tu  manage  than  male  :   they  are  more 
find  less  tractable;  they  see  lees  able  to  srr 
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l^^nust  be  obeyed.  Thoir  aoraewbat  fligbty  ways  made  them  & 
disturbing  element  in  Bethel  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  thej 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  in  the  same  building  as  the  men. 
DlfUcnlties  also  arose  in  connection  with  the  children,  owing  to  ther 
impossibility  of  keeping  them  apart  from  the  older  patients,  some  of 
whom  were  by  no  means  desirable  companiong  for  them.  A  brief 
I  t>rience  showed,  too,  that  many  disadvantages  result  from  clubbing 
;  '_rthcr  in  the  same  house  a  large  number  of  patients  of  different 
ranks  in  life  and  in  different  stage8  of  their  common  disease.  The 
patients  are  roqnirt-d  to  contribnte  to  the  expenses  of  the  Home* 
according  to  their  means.  This  necessitates  their  being  divided  into^ 
classes ;  and  it  was  found  very  difficult,  when  they  were  all  living* 
igetlun*,  to  provide  first  and  second  class  patients  with  the  comforts 
r  which  they  paid,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  third  class 
latients,  many  of  whom  are  admitted  free.  And,  what  was  much 
serious,  it  was  proved  that  people  subject  only  to  occasional 
tks  suffered  severely  from  being  brought  into  close  contact  with 
those  who  were  already  sunk  in  idiocy.  Thus,  there  were  strong 
asons  for  making  a  radical  change  in  the  organisation  of  the  Labour 
ome ;  and,  after  much  anxious  consideration,  its  managers,  princi- 
pally by  the  influence  of  Dr.  von  Bodelschwingh,  decided  on  a  bold 
ove.  They  resolved  to  give  up  the  large  new  house  entirely  to  th& 
'emale  patients,  and  to  provide  other  homes  far  the  boys  and  th& 
men. 

On  one  side  uf  the  Bethel  estate,  the  great  Teetoburgian  Forest 
itretches  for  miles  away,  forming  a  barrier,  as  it  were,  between  ifc 
.ad  the  outside  world.  The  forest  is  traversed  by  little  valleys,  each 
parated  from  its  fellows  by  high  ridges  densely  covered  with  trees, 
efore  the  colony  was  started,  the  only  human  habitations  to  b& 
found  in  these  valleys  were  a  few  small  homesteads  and  some  Jj'iger- 
uts.  Although,  here  and  there,  little  patches  had  been  cleared, 
0  serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  the  forest  land  under 
cultivation,  the  amount  of  labour  required  for  the  work  being  too 
great  for  any  ordinary  capitalist  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it.  The 
Bethel  institution,  however,  occupies  a  different  position  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  capitalist ;  its  difficulty  is  to  provide  work  for  its  workers, 
not  workers  for  its  work.  Thus  the  forest  offered  it  the  very  thing 
stood  most  in  need  of,  an  almost  boundless  field  for  the  employment 
if  the  unskilled  labour  of  its  epileptic  patients.  The  land  was  sup- 
ificd  to  be  of  little  value  ;  the  managers  of  Bethel,  therefore,  secured 
easy  terms  the  two  valleys  which  lay  nearest  their  estate, 
:etber  with  the  houses  and  other  buildings  which  Btood  there 
liber  by  degrees  they  transferred  all  their  male  patients.  In  corn- 
ice with  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  the  men,  instead  of 
fling  A  itw  large  houses  for  them   to   live  in,   it   was   decided  to- 
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utilise  the  little  homesteads  which  were  already  there,  and  to  t 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  patients  themselves  were  set  to 
and  soon  quite  an  important  village  sprang  np.  There  are  col 
for  the  old,  for  the  young,  and  for  the  middle-aged ;  for  the  mentall; 
or  physically  feeble,  and  for  the  mentally  or  physically  stronif 
Some  are  reserved  entirely  for  imbeciles,  whilBt  others,  remote 
the  rest,  are  set  aside  for  the  hopelessly  insane.  There  are^  in  fact, 
homes  for  people  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  homes,  too,  for  people  J 
of  all  ranks  and  stations ;  for  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  tJiftfl 
•cottage  system  now  in  force  in  Bethel — the  whole  colony  is  Bethel- 
is  that  it  admits  of  the  most  minute  classification  of  patients.  Escb 
house  is  to  a  certain  extent  autonomous,  the  ten  or  twelve  person* 
who  live  in  it  forming,  as  it  were,  a  separate  i*amily.  At  the  head 
of  it  is  a  House  Father,  generally  a  Westphalian  Brother,  who  passes 
his  whole  time  with  the  patients,  working  with  them,  and  throwing 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  their  interests. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  von  Bodelschwingh  and  his  colleagues  had  been 
compelled  to  grapple  with  another  serious  difficulty.  As  the  colony 
increased  in  size  it  became  evident  that,  if  it  were  to  continue  ■ 
success,  other  occupations  besides  agriculture  must  be  provided.  Somr 
of  the  patients  were  too  weak  physically  to  bear  the  fatigue  and 
exposure  of  an  out-of-door  life  in  winter;  others,  especially  th** 
artisans,  manifested  a  decided  distaste  for  the  work.  As  it  is  of  th? 
atmost  importance  that  epileptics  should  have  congenial  oocDpaticKD, 
it  was  decided  to  open  workshops,  bo  that  the  men  might  be  able  to 
practise  the  special  craft  in  which  they  had  been  trained,  or  for 
which  they  had  most  natural  aptitude.  One  by  one  various  indoatnct 
have  been  established  in  the  colony.  In  very  early  days  a  regnlw 
building  department  was  organised,  and  attached  to  it  are  now  work- 
shops for  painters,  joiners,  locksmiths,  and  cabinet-makers,  as  well  u 
a  brick-kiln  and  a  saw-mill.  Shoemakers'  and  tailors'  shops  haw 
also  been  opened.  A  linen  mill,  too,  now  gives  occupation  to  • 
number  of  the  colonists,  whilst  the  printing-oflice  and  the  book* 
binding  works  are  the  pride  of  the  whole  place.  Thus,  when  » 
artisan  now  arrives  in  Bethel  he  can  at  once  be  set  to  some  work  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  a  fact  which  contributes  not  a  little  ' 
his  happiness,  for  an  epileptic,  after  a  certain  age,  seems  almost 
incapable  of  turning  his  hand  to  a  new  occupation.  Most  of  tb^ 
things  made  are  consumed  in  the  colony,  bat  if  there  is  any  surplt* 
stock  it  is  sold  in  Bielefeld.  The  organising  of  these  industries  ni# 
no  easy  task.  An  attempt  was  made,  at  first,  to  employ  as  overseerf 
in  the  workshops  such  of  the  patients  as  were  skilled  artisonSj  bat  i 
proved  a  failure.  Epileptics  are,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in  initifttivv ;  aiJ 
they  have  neither  the  patience,  nor  the  self-control,  necisssvf  fcf 
directing  the  labour  of  others,  especially  when  these  others  are  ih.tm- 
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of   defective    intellect.     It    therefore    became     necessary    to 
Ippomt  a  paid  overseer  for  each  factory,  an   arrangement  which  has 
Diaterially  increased  the  working  expenses  of  the  colony.     From  first 
last,  in   fact,   these  workshops  have  proved  a   somewhat  costly 
experiment.     In  spite  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  their  management, 
only  are   they  now  worked  at  a  loss,  but  there  is  no  prospect 
of  their  ever  becoming  self-sapporting.     One  serious  expense  in  con- 
nection  with  them  is   the  salaries  of  the   labour-overseers,   another 
is  the  enormous  amount  of  raw  material  that  is  wasted.     It  must  not 
be   forgotten  that  a  nnmber  of  the  people  employed,  even   the  most 
H^killed   amongst  them,  are   at  times  quite    irresponsible    for    their 
^^■actions.     A  man  may  do  good  steady  work  for  months,  and  then,  for 
I^Mome  inexplicable  reason,  suddenly  seize  the  coat  ho  is  sewing,  or  the 
^^book  he  is   binding,  and  tear  it   into  atoms.     Work  done  under  such 
conditions  can  never  be  lucrative.     But  although  financially  the  work- 
fihops  are  a  failure,  in   every  other  respect  they  are  a  decided  success. 
They  give  variety  and   interest  to    life  in  the  colony,  and  they  have 
indirectly  a   most  beneficial   effect  upon   the  morale  of  the  patients, 
many  of  whom  have  become  much   more  alert  and    mentally  vigorous 
since  they  have  been  working  at  their  old  trades. 

Agriculture,  however,  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  staple  industry 
>f  the  colony  ;  and  as  agriculturists  these  epileptics  are  certainly 
Joing  good  work — work,  too,  which  from  year  to  year  tends  to  become 
aore  productive.  They  have  already  cleared  and  brought  to  a  state 
of  high  cultivation  much  of  the  land  they  possess  in  the  forest,  and 
khey  have  completely  transformed  the  great  Senne.  Until  they  took 
in  hand  this  marshy  common  produced  nothing  bub  thistles  and 
[leather ;  now  it  yields  fairly  good  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
Parts  of  it  have  even  been  turned — and  with  the  best  results — into 
vegetable  gardens,  flower  gardens,  and  fruit  orchards.  Market  gar- 
iening  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  industry  carried  on  in  the 
^colony.  It  is,  too,  the  calling  for  which  the  majority  of  male 
-epileptic  patients  show  the  most  marked  preference.  Men  who  are 
dead  to  all  other  emotions  seem  to  derive  intense  delight  from  their 
own  special  allotments.  They  will  work  in  them  from  morning  until 
uight,  and  there  is  neither  bound  nor  limit  to  the  care  they  bestow  on 

Eem.      They  watch  over  their    plants  and    seedlings  with  infinite 
ndemess,  and  talk  about  their  early  vegetables   and   first  straw- 
irries  with    enthusiasm.      The  crops  they  obtain    are   surprisingly 
good  considering  the  soil  they  have  to  deal  with.     Not  only  do  they 
supply  the  entire  colony  with  the  fruit  and  vegetables  it   requires, 
1^     bnt  they  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  with  the  manufacturing  towns  in 
I^B^he  neighbourhood.      For  fifty  miles  around  the  fruit  and  the  flowers 
^"raised  in  the  Bethel  hot-houses  are  in  great  request.     In  connection 
flower  garden,  a  large  building  is  set  aside  for  drying  seeda 
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and  storing  bulbp,  a  most   profitable   undertaking.     Tlie  colonista,' 
addition  to  raising  their  o?vn  vegetables,  grow  tlieir  own  corn 
their    own  cattle,   and  make  their  own  butter  and  cheese* 
well-stocked  farms  are  most  delightful  places,  and  the  dairies  attachetl 
to  them  are  perfect  models  of  what  dairies  should  be. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  manage; 
of  Bethel  is  that  of  providing  suitable  occupation  for  the  womei 
There  are  few  things  female  epileptics  are  capable  of  doing.  Thi 
can  wash,  clean,  and  aew,  though  only  under  supervision  ;  but  the: 
dislike  gardening,  and  cooking  is  entirely  beyond  their  power.  Thi 
cannot  b©  relied  upon  to  lay  tables,  or  to  do  anything,  in  fact,  whii 
requires  memory  or  attention.  Their  helplessness,  however,  is  evidenti; 
merely  the  result  of  previous  neglect ;  for  the  young  girU  who 
trained  at  Bethel  exhibit  comparatively  few  of  the  defects  whi< 
characterise  the  women  who  go  there  later  iu  life.  First  and 
class  female  patients  are  now  lodged  in  large  cottages,  but  the 
class  still  remain  in  the  great  building  which  was  originally 
to  them.  The  first  floor  of  it  has  been  tamed  into  a  sort 
restaurant  for  the  whole  of  the  colony,  GOO  of  the  patients  diolng' 
there  every  day,  and  the  food  for  all  the  houses  in  the  imraediatfr 
neighbourhood  being  cooked  there.  The  women  and  girls  ore  entirely 
under  the  care  of  the  Deaconesses,  some  fifty  of  whom  are  stationeJ 
in  the  colony. 

The  pleasantesfc  part  of  Bethel — the  one,  too,  in  which,  perhaps,  th* 
roost  valuable  work  is  beiug  done — is  that  set  aside  for  children.  Thf 
brightness  and  gaiety  which  prevail  there  are  simply  indescribable 
Far  from  being  depressed  by  their  affliction,  the  little  patients  aeeni 
to  look  at  life  through  glasses  of  even  brighter  rose  than  henlthy 
children.  They  are  more  excitable,  more  keenly  alert,  more  easily 
moved  by  every  passing  emotion.  They  literally  dance  with  delight 
at  the  merest  trifles,  and  make  their  playground  ring  with  peals  of  ilf 
merriest  laughter.  Not  but  that  there  are  specks  in  the  sunshine  eveo 
there,  for  on  one  and  all  the  fell  disease  casts  its  shadow.  There  ar? 
wild  outbursts  of  grief  just  when  the  games  go  most  gaily,  heiirt- 
breaking  sobs  of  which  no  one  knows  the  cause.  In  the  midst  of  » 
class,  a  bright,  intelligent  girl  falls  to  the  ground  a  shrieking  maniicj 
a  boy,  beaming  with  light-hearted  fun,  lifts  his  bat,  and  in  a  tric»  be  i* 
a  thing  strong  men  might  shrink  from.  Wherever  these  children  may 
be,  whether  at  work  or  at  play,  some  guardian  must  always  be  at  hm^ 
for  no  one  knows  the  moment  at  which  they  may  be  stricken.  Abont 
150  children  are  now  attending  the  schools  in  Bethel  There  they  ire 
thoroughly  well  taught  according  to  their  capacity.  Some  of  tJ>e» 
learn  with  quite  marvellous  quickness  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  forge* 
what  they  learn  with  equal  speed.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  i» 
cultivating  any  talent  they  may  posEess  ;  and  special  iroportanoo  i* 
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ched  to  their  acqiiiring  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their  fingers, 
lien  they  hare  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  they 
sent  to  a  sort  of  technical  school,  where  they  are  regularly  trained 
some  handicraft  which  will  enable  them  later  to  take  their  place  as 
elf-supporting  colonists. 
It  is 'noteworthy  that  none  of  the  children  who  have  been  brought 
in  Bethel  have  ever  lost  their  reason,  at  least  not  so  long  as  they 
ave  remained  in  the  institution.  Indeed,  the  medical  statistics  prove 
at  not  3  per  cent  of  the  epileptic  patients,  of  all  ages,  who  take  up 
lieir  permanent  residence  in  the  colony,  become  insane.  Unfor- 
anately,  30  per  cent,  of  them  are  already  imbecile  when  they  arrive, 
nd  of  these  very  few  recover  their  senses.  This  success  in  warding 
off  insanity  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  special  medical  treatment 
lie  patients  receive  in  Bethel,  as  of  their  being  kept  steadily  at  work, 
[id  being  preserved  from  all  unwholesome  excitement.  But  chefering 
as  the  medical  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  patients  are  in  one 
respect,  in  another  they  are  decidedly  depressing.  The  investigations 
ato  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  epilepsy  which  have  been  carried  on 
Bethel  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  remedies  by  which  the  sufferings 
entails  are  materially  lessened,  but,  so  far  at  least,  no  cure  for  the 
ease  has  been  discovered.  By  submitting  to  the  conditions  of  life 
as  arranged  in  the  colony,  epilepsy  may  be  rendered  dormant  for 
years ;  those  suffering  from  it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  become 
as  able  as  their  fellows  ;  but  the  taint  of  the  disease  still  remains. 
Worry  or  excitement  may  at  any  time  lead  to  a  return  of  the  dis- 
Out    of   3300    patients   treated    in    Bethel,    only   228    were 
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smissed  as  cured,  and  even  of  these  several  were   obliged  later  to 
[Tn  to  the  institution. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  by  the  managers  of  Bethel  that  in  time 
e  colony  may  become  self-supporting.  So  far,  however,  its  expenses 
ive  been  twice  as  great  as  its  regular  income.  During  the  year 
890  there  were  1277  patients  in  Bethel,  1073  of  whom  were  there 
on  January  1,  1891.  Of  these,  the  first  class  paid  £100  a  year,  the 
second  class  £50,  and  the  third  class  £21  a  year  or  less.  These  terms 
include  board,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance  for  aU  classes,  as  well 
clothing  and  washing  for  the  third  class.  Only  2b  per  cent,  of  the 
ients  belong  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  the  remaining  75 
T  cent,  to  the  third  class.  Although  theoretically  the  terms  for  the 
•west  class  are  £21  a  year,  as  no  one  is  refused  admittance  merely 
.use  he  cannot  pay  the  fees,  the  majority  of  those  belonging  to  it 
kj  considerably  less,  and  many  of  them  nothing  at  all.  During  the 
1890  the  patients,  roughly  speaking,  paid,  on  an  average,  £12 
I  per  head  ;  whereas  they  cost,  on  an  average,  £25  per  head.  The  working 
■Bsqienses  of  the  colony  for  that  year  were  £31,155,  whilst  the  fees 
^Baid  by  the  patients  amount  only  to  £12^351.  To  this  amount  must 
^r^voL.  uai.  2  z 
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be  added  the  value  of  the  articles  produced  in  the  colony  and 
viz.,  £3452.     At  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  thus  have  been  i1 
deficit  of  £15,352,  if  outside  aid  had  not  been  given.     The  ProvincialJ 
Stiinde,  which  send  their  pauper  imbeciles  to  Bethel,  howevtsr,  vo 
a  contribution  of  £2,838,  and  £12,260  was  raised  by  voluntary  sab-1 
ficriptions.      £34o2  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  full  value  of  tliaj 
work  done  by  the  colonists  in  the  course  of  a  year.     Their  labour 
in  a  great  measure  embodied  in  the  real   property  now  held  bj  Ui»l 
institution,  in  the  2000  acres  of  land  which  have  been  brought  undwj 
cultivation,  and  the  various  houses  and  other  buildings  which  bive 
been  erected  in  the  colony,  together  with  their  furniture,  Arc.    Mnci  ^ 
of  this  real  property  is  the  produce  of  epileptic  labour,  and   its  valnn 
is  estimated  at  £133,429.      If  Bethel  had  restricted  its  enterprise  to 
farming  and  market  gardening,  its  balance-sheet  would  no  doubt  \» 
more  satisfactory  reading ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  usef ulneea  as 
an  institution  would  have  been  impaired.     The  colony  was  establishedl 
as  a  philanthropic  ex|>eriment,  and  as  such  it  is  a  brilliant  suooeaa,' 
Those  resix>ngible  for  its  management  have  acted   wisely  in  choosing ' 
to  postpone  indefinitely  the  day  of  its  economic  independence,  rather 
than  sacrifice,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  interests  of  the  sufiereis 
under  their  care. 

The  colony  is  at  present   in  a   most  fiourishing  state,  and  it  ia 
increasing   in  size  and  usefulness  from  year   to  year.     The  village 
itself  is  charming,  with  its  quaintly  formed,  bright-coloured  houaeg, 
which  stand  out  in  bold   relief  from  the  dark  forest  behind  the 
The    Church,  the  headquarters   of  the    Westphalian    Brothers,  and] 
Sarepta,  the  home  of  the  Deaconesses,  are  quite  imposing  buildings;! 
and  there  are  also  public  baths,  a  hospital,  a  museum,  and  even  * 
savings  bank.      Hermon  and  Bethany,  the  cottages  reserved  for  first- 
class  patients,  are  most  attractive  abodes ;  they  stand  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  gardens,  and  have  lawn-tennis  courts  attached.      It  is,  how- 
ever, the  air  of  general  prosperity  about  the  place  which  renders  it  » 
delightful.     All  the  people  are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  tAjo,  as  one 
may  see  by  their  faces.     All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  there,  all j 
hard  at  work — at  work,  too,  with  their  hands,  be  they  princes 
beggars.      That  is  the  law  as  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :  there  is  no 
"  leisured  "  class  in  Bethel,     It  is  this  incessant  work  and  bustle  that' 
makes  the  village  so  cheerful.     The  people  have  no  time  to  br 
time  to  wonder  why  their  lot  should  be  cast  thus  apart  from 
fellows.     Considering  their  condition,  it  is  startling  to  note  the 
pression  of  content — nay,  happiness — on  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
colonists  ;  even  the  imbeciles  amongst  them  seem  at  least  to 
found   rest.     Of  course  it   is  not  always  thus;    ghastly  soenee  are 
witnessed  from  time  to  time ;    and  here  and  there — bat  only  in  thviise 
hidden  nooks  remote  from  other  dwellings — one  comes  across  h  souik 
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ng  that  is  hardly  hnman.  These  eleven  hundred  colonists  form  a 
nderfully  united  little  community.  The  sense  of  their  common 
iddon  seems  to  draw  them  very  close  together,  whilst  the  know- 
ge  of  their  own  dependence  teaches  them  to  be  ever  ready  to  give  a 
ping  hand — to  give  it,  too,  gently,  tenderly.  Epileptics  have  a 
rible  cross  to  bear  at  the  best ;  but  in  Bethel  it  is  lighter  than 
swhere.  In  the  world  such  people  are  burdens  on  the  labour  of 
ers,  pariahs  whom  all  men  shun ;  in  their  own  colony,  however,  they 
1  respected  citizens  doing  good  work  in  the  world,  and  living  upon 
ms  of  equality  and  sympathy  with  their  fellows. 

Edith  Sellers. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  OUK   OLD 
UNIVERSITIES. 


THERE  are  several  tendencies  in  the  preseot  d&r  wiiidt  kad  obb 
to  sappose  that  before  long  the  positiaei  and  |nrilegea  of  oar 
old  universities  will  have  to  come  CMioe  again  cader  soarchizEg  rerieV| 
and  will  probably  have  to  submit  to  a  stringent  rerssiLn.  line  cf 
these  tendencies  are  sufficiently  marked  and  iapcxtaiiK  tt>  be  bnelf 
dexMXed,  though  perhaps,  as  they  are  ail  the  fnitfijiuf  <£  the  nodea 
democratic  spirit,  they  need  hardly  be  straoglx  ££f«ctzased.  Ik 
first  of  them  is  the  educataon  movement,  of  vkidk  niie  Board  sAttk, 
Univenity  Extension  classes,  technical  adnratair.  t^  dtmamd  fir 
secondary  arrd  intermediate  edscaiian.  a&d  the  PzLbuir  Ftk  LSnoB^ 
are  the  virions  signs :  this  teaceacy  nsaas  t£.*s  raer.  rKog^ise  ■« 
aai  i=:T>e  the  v&Ice  cf  edscaiicn.  a:>d  irteind  to  btizg  eii:3»Eua  mat 
within  :ie  neass  aad  reiach  of  all.  Arfcnbsr  T«a3-acy  is  that  wlii 
nay  be  called  th^  revrti  against  privil*^,  azii  w^^  cacaas  dtac  tibe 
pnbli.:  Serrices  daall  b*  open  tc-  all.  aad  rwc  ke^.  as  taey  have  kag 
been,  ani  still  are  ic  a  to:  li»rs»  eitect.  i.$  tk*  pKserres  x  tfce  aciiSiT 
ani  wealthy  classes :  s:any  rosis  arre  pirariMfclj  rely  ^3c«k  to  lia» 
wh."  .»n  Tttv  f:r  the  edas&tkc  wiS:*  tijey  praFCcose.  «•  aaa  ainrf 
to  wic:  :  >.r  tie  cj-prrtcniiy  when  it  arsses.  Benncccai^y  will  kA  ht 
vvc:en:  tiU  the  Us*  :f  sterccnr-sccoas  l«f*3«  claKr,  wrjaccs  a^  gip% 
fr:.=.  the  R-*:^  schixC  tc  the  H  j^  Gsfcros^  Tiinftx  Bc«».  ^  Ae 
PrlvT  CcniD.'il  Th;e  thiri  tieaoaiary.  wri->  snakes  ii  ia»*  ssaw  fee- 
tij:c.  2s  that  whS;h  cii^as  f:c^se  asi  K^eary  t:  ii»»  warn  -  ni  tliWiA 
^"t-rt."  It  i«  r-rc  that  the  Cinrri  z£  F;y*r'i"*°  as  2ini  t.  'J"*f  ■ 
■f n-firrr  an-i  rennin-e  riHinthzTTy  e«r?cy  year ;  it  as  a»:ii  tba  DsaotB 
en—  th.*  rjrh  eno*  wm-ecits  az>i  ihe  hifi  Tci^tial  aaad  accal  |h(» 
Sejrci'l:!^  tr  the  r^.-iestt  Cnzrri:  in  C^r^saaaiarat :  it  s  n:s  ei^ ilrt 
ti-e  ^ccrpaiTKnT-rly  few  nSaaiCises  xaSsr  wiari  KaaaaBdanta^  tfl 
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labour  excite  great  popular  sympathy.  But  the  feeling  of  the  de- 
mocracy IB,  and  must  increasingly  continue  to  be,  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  an  exclusive  use  of  Nvhat  is  national  property,  is  a  great 
cause  of  dissension  in  religion  by  its  refusal  to  co-operate  with  other 
religious  bodies,  always  sides  with  the  party  that  is  thwarting  de- 
mocracy, and  is  in  a  word  incompatible  with  democratic  progress. 

Incompatible  with  democratic  progress  !  That  is  just  what  the  old 
universities  are  also,  not  only  because  the  weight  of  the  Church  as 
by  law  established  is  more  heavily  felt  there  than  almost  anywhere 
else,  unless  it  be  in  a  small  rural  parish  where  squire  and  parson  are 
uniting  "  to  stamp  out  Dissent,"  but  because  the  universities  and  the 
colleges  are  privileged  corporations,  more  or  less  close,  in  which,  spite 
of  all  University  Commissions,  the  Tests  Act  and  new  statutes,  the 
dead  hand  of  past  ages  is  more  strong  than  the  living  breath  of 
modem  progress.  The  question,  therefore,  arises :  Can  these  old 
tmiversities,  which  are  now  incompatible  with  democratic  progress, 
be  made  consonant  with  the  progressive  element  in  our  national  life  ? 
The  question  whether  they  ought  so  to  be  altered  in  character,  if  such 
alteration  be  at  all  possible,  need  not  detain  us ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  this,  that  democracy  regards  as  her  own  the  national 
institutions  and  treasures  which  the  past  has  set  up  and  collected,  and 
in  future  will  use  them  as  seems  best  for  the  people  at  large. 

k There  is  another  consideration,  also,  which  makes  it  advisable  to 
:  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  universities.  To  those  who  hope 
and  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  disestablished  before 
long,  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  desire  that  when  that  event  comes  the 
aniversities  shall  not  be  handed  over  to  the  diaestablished  Church  to 
dominate,  even  under  limited  conditions  :  this  is  what  happened  with 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
It  is  hardly  likely  to  happen  again.  Nevertheless,  it  is  surely  one  of 
those  questions  which  shonld  be  considered  early,  for  it  is  one  which 
luld  certainly  not  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  nor  left 
the  Government  that  will  be  in  power  at  the  time  to  settle  as  it 
chooses,  without  any  expression  of  popular  opinion  and  without  any 
adequate  discussion. 

The  past  progress,  present  position,'  and  future  prospects  of  the 

Universities    of   Oxford    and    Cambridge,  the    universities  jta^ 

■cr  of  England,   I  shall  make  no  excuse    for    illustrating  by 

:jnce  solely  to  my  own  University  of  Oxford.     It  will  be  a  gain 

lerally,  on  account  of  clearness  and  continuity,  to  deal  with  one 

niversity    only ;    while,    since    the   two    great   universities    are   so 

llel  in  their  history,  their  constitution,  their  work,  and  above  all 

their  position  in,  and  relation  to,  the   national  life,  conclusions  to 

we  may  come  concerning  the  one  will  hold  almost  without 

ication  when  applied  to  the  other. 
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1. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  discussing  the  past  and  pre»nt 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that  the  oniveraity  and  most  of  iti 
colleges  were  originally  ecclesiastical  institutions,  dating  from  tli 
time  when  there  was  complete  communion  and  accord  between 
Church  of  England  and  the  Papacy.  The  collies  were  originally 
like  the  old  hospitals,  eleemosynary  establishments,  and,  like  Uta 
monasteries,  under  a  common  rule  of  life,  and  intended  primarily  for 
religious  purposes.  From  the  original  statutes  of  the  colleges,  mor^ 
over,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  they  were  in  many  cases  foitoddd 
•'ad  studendum  ' — i.e.,  with  the  idea  that  the  inmates  should  devote 
themselves  to  study,  not  to  teaching.  Their  founders  desired  their 
inmates  to  acquire  more  learning  themselves,  but  did  not  require  then 
to  impart  more  learning  to  others.  A.fter  the  Reformation,  tiie 
compromise  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  which  is  ti« 
basis  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Church  of  Ei 
was  fully  reflected  in  the  university  and  its  colleges, 
statutes  were  retained  and  professedly  respected,  but  practicee  ^ 
those  statutes  enjoined  were  disregarded.  The  universities  rema 
indeed,  the  nursery  of  the  clergy  and  the  headquarters  of  eccleaiasticiil 
learning,  but  as  the  Anglican  Church  now  professes  to  be  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  is  really  neither,  but  only  Anglican.  «o 
the  universities  then  professed  to  be  national  and  religious,  but  were 
neither,  and  only  academic.  In  1850  their  position  had  become 
incompatible  with  the  England  of  Free  Trade ;  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  that  year  as  the  Oxford  University  Commisaioe, 
while  a  similar  Commission  was  appointed  for  Cambridge,  ww  the 
recognition  of  this  fact. 

This   lioyal  Commission   was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Stanley  < 
Norwich,  while  his  son,  afterwards   to   be  known  as  Dean  Stanlf 
was  appointed   secretary.     Their   report,  which  was  concluded 
eighteen  months'   hard  work,  is   to   bo    found   in    a    bulky  volnn 
containing  a  large  amount  of  most  interesting  ioformation,  opioiona, 
and    conclusions,    which    to    the    historian   of   the    university  makf* 
it  a  veritable  storehouse  of  knowledge.     It  is  curious  to  see  tiat 
some   of   the  colleges  at    that  day  found  it   either  convenient  cr 
consistent  with  their  prejudices  to  refuse  to  the  Cctmniiswsion  any  infor- 
mation, though   the  Royal   Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Qoo« 
•*  to  inquire  into  the  «tate,   discipline,  studies,  and    revenupB  of  ti« 
University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford."     Sach  a  high-handed  anjww  to 
her  Majesty's  Commission  is   not,  perhaps^  surprising,  if  wc  ttaXat 
that  only  a  hundred  years  before  the   university  was  deeply  taiated 
with  sedition  against  the  illnstrious  house  of  Hn-  'hatop*» 

that  time   there  had  been    nothing  to  teach  the  i  "<!td  li»* 
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bey  held  their  high  positions  and  easy  emoluments  as  a  pablic 
t,  not  as  a  private  heirloom.  The  University  Act  of  IS-ji  {17 
ad  18  Vict.  cap.  81)  followed  on  that  Commission's  report,  and 
was  a  measure  which,  aa  we  think  of  the  opposition  it  received  and 
be  Tested  interests  it  attacked,  shonld  make  us  thankful  indeed  for 
courage,  the  practical  wisdom,  and  the  popular  instincts  of  its 
bor,  Lord  John  Kussell.  It  was  the  present  leader  of  the  Tory 
ty.  Lord  Salisbary,  who  mainly  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  his  recent  biographer,  Mr. 
[.  D.  Traill,  speaks  of  this  very  moderate  measure,  which  was  really 
ily  remarkable  for  acknowledging  that  the  universities  exist  for  the 
ation,  and  not  for  the  Dons  of  the  various  colleges,  as  "the 
beginning  of  that  course  of  academic  horticulture  which  has  uprooted 
a  few  weeds  of  comparatively  harmless  abuse  to  plant  and  rear  a 
rop  of  norious  crochets  in  their  place." 
The  effect  which  the  Oxford  University  Act  of  1854  had  on  the 
istitution  of  the  university  and  colleges  may  be  understood  if  a 
ort  account  is  given  of  the  main  provisions  of  that  statute.  It 
1,  in  the  first  place,  a  body  of  Commissioners,  under  whom  the 
Qges  enjoined  were  to  be  brought  about,  and  who  had  power 
confirm,  amend,  or  reject  the  statutes  of  reform  which  the 
oIlegeB  were  to  make  for  themselves.  But  its  chief  direct  object, 
»rt  from  the  new  statutes  which  it  enjoined  on  the  colleges  to 
sake,  was  to  change  the  constitution  by  which  the  internal  goveni- 
neiit  of  the  university  was  carried  on.  Previous  to  1854  the 
iministrative  power  of  the  university  had  been  vested  since  1631 
the  so-called  Hebdomadal  Board,  an  institution  attributed  to 
[ibishop  Laud,  and  consisting  of  the  heads  of  houses  and  the 
are.  This  was,  of  course,  an  unrepresentative  body.  In  1854 
gave  place  to  the  Hebdomadal  Coimcil,  which  is  a  body  consisting 
twenty -three  members,  of  whom  eighteen  are  elected  by  the 
ongregation  of  the  university.  The  House  of  Congregation  is  the 
ame  by  which  an  old  institution  has  long  existed  and  still  exists, 
eing  left  untouched  in  its  ancient  form  by  the  Act  of  1854. 
bough  an  integral  part  of  the  university,  its  present  function  is 
olely  to  grant  degrees.  The  body  known  as  the  Congregation  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Oxford  was  created  by  the  Act  of  1854.  and  coasists, 
"to  speak  roughly,  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and  the 
resident  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  the  university.  This  body 
may  be  considered  the  legislative  force  of  the  university,  though  its 
awer  of  initiating  legislation  and  of  discussion  are  under  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions.  Finally,  the  House  of  Convocation  was 
in  the  same  position  by  tlie  Act  of  1854  as  it  held  previously. 
[lis  lx)dy  consists  of  all  the  ^Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  who  are 
the   books  of  any  college  or  hall  or  of  the  unattached  students. 
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It  is  this  body,  scattered  over  the  country,  not  necessarily  in  tooch 
with  the  university  or  knowing  anything  of  its  present  condition  or 
needs,  that  formally  and  finally  concludes  every  act  of  business  and 
passes  every  statute  that  the  university  in  its  corporate  capacity 
effects  or  enacts.  It  also  has  the  right  of  electing  to  nearly  all  the 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  university,  and  Convocation  elects  the 
members  of  Parliament  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  university, 
but  really  represent  the  country  clergy,  whose  touch  with  the 
university  has  ceased  save  in  so  far  as  they  retain  their  names  on 
the  books  of  their  colleges.  The  same  body  elects  the  clergymen  for 
presentation  to  the  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  university. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  1854  proceeded  in  its  dealmgs  with 
the  university  on  two  principles  :  first,  that  the  State  had  a  right  to 
step  in  and  reform  and  regalate  the  administration  of  the  university, 
and  secondly,  that  the  university  ought  to  be  allowed  along  certain 
lines  to  control  its  own  affairs  and  order  its  own  development.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  principles  were  by  no  means  new  :  thisu 
true,  but  they  received  then  a  new  application  and  a  wider  rea^ni- 
tion — just  what  they  should  receive  afresh  to-day. 

It  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  legislation  of  the  Oxford  Uni* 
versity  Act  of  1854  how  very  stringent  were  the  changes  wroaght, 
when  one  turns  to  see  what  it  did  to  affect  the  colleges  of  the 
university.  In  this  connection  section  24  of  the  Act  is  significant, 
making  the  oaths  illegal,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  frequently  taken 
by  members  of  the  university,  "  not  to  disclose  any  matter  or  thing 
relating  to  his  college,"  and  "  to  resist  any  change  in  the  statutes  of 
the  university  or  college."  Again,  colleges  were  allowed  and  coun- 
selled to  amend  their  statutes  with  the  object  of  making  the  headships, 
fellowships,  and  scholarships  conferable  more  according  to  personal 
merits  and  fitness,  and  of  increasing  the  number  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions.  The  Act  also  contained  a  very  significant  clause, 
which  declared  that "  no  person  who  ^  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
shall  become  a  member  of  any  college  ....  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
acquired  or  possess"  a  vested  interest  in  his  college  position  or 
emoluments. 

Two  other  points  in  this  Act  are  worth  remembrance.     First,  the 
power  to  alter  the  conditions  of  trusts  was  granted  to  the  university, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners  :  this  recognised 
clearly  the  principle  that  modem  progress  may  justly  demand  the  re- 
arrangement of  ancient  endowments,  and  that  it  is   unreasonable  to 
respect   for  ever  the  wills  and  intentions  of  pious  founders.      The 
other  point  is,  that  section  43  of  the  Oxford  University  Act  of  1854 
made  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  oath  or  make  any  declaration  on 
matriculating  in  the  university ;  hence  it  became  possible  to  atudv  but 
not  to  graduate  at  the  university  without  professing  oneself  a  member 
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^Bor  the  Church  of  England  and  subscribing  to  its  XXXIX.  Articles  ; 

^Pfligning  the  Articles  was  only  imposed  as  necessary  before  any  student 

y  oould  take  his  degree  or  become  a  fellow  of  his  college.      It  is  not  to 

be  wondered  that  this  grudging  admission  to  study  at  the   university, 

grante^l  to  those  not  of  the  Anglican  comm union,  was  hardly  utilised, 

ftud  that  until  the  passing  of   the  University  Tests  Act  in   1871   the 

Inniversity  remained  an  exclusive  denominational  institution. 

Just  this  point  formed  the  next  position  captured  in  the  progress 
reform,  and  the  University  Tests  Act,  1871  (-SI  and  35  Victoria, 
ftp.  20)  was  passed,  as  its  title  declares,  '*  to  alter  the  law  respecting 
eligious  tests  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham, 
ad  in  the  halls  and  colleges  of  those  universities."  The  pre- 
Imble  of  this  Act  is  remarkable,  for  it  folly  recognises  that 
principle,  which  the  defenders  of  the  universities  as  sectarian  in- 
Btitutioas  are  constantly  denying — viz.,  that  "  the  benefits  of  the 
'universities  should  be  freely  accessible  to  the  nation."  Th»  chief 
;»ro visions  of  this  statute  are  contained  in  clauses  13,  4,  o,  and 
Clause  .J  declares  that  persons  holding  lay  degrees  or  holding  lay 
cademical  and  collegiate  offices  are  not  to  be  required  to  subscribe  to 
iny  rehgious  test ;  clause  4  prevents  the  interference  vnth.  the  law- 
ally  established  system  of  religious  instruction,  worship,  and 
iisclpline,  in  the  universities  and  colleges ;  clause  5  goes  further,  and 
ci&  that  the  governing  ]x)dy  of  every  college  shall  provide  sufficient 
fieligious  instruction  for  all  its  members  in  statu  pnpiilari  belonging 
the  Established  Church ;  and  clause  6  provides  that  morning  and 
vening  prayer,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  I'rayer, 
shall  be  said  or  sung  daily  in  all  college  chapels.  These  clauses  are 
all  significant  in  showing  that  the  Church  of    England  is  regarded  as 

tthe  lawfully  estfiblished  institution  in  the  university,  and  par  cxadltnce 
Ihe  religious  body  of  the  colleges ;  whUe  disagreement  from  that  body 
IS  not  recognised  as  reasonable,  only  permitted   as  inevitable.      Sup- 
posing that  all  the  governing  body  of  a  college  and  all  the   under- 
graduates   were,  say,    Jews,    Roman   Catholics,   or    Methodists,    the 
allege  could   not  provide  any  religious  instruction   or  worship   con- 
tent with  the  religions  views  and  wishes  of  the  whole   college  ;  and 
all  the  members  of  the  college  but  one  undergraduate  were  Jews, 
loraans,  or  Methodists,  and  that  one  were  a  Churchman,  the  college 
rould  have  to  provide  religious  in9trucbion  and  services  for  that  one, 
and  could  not  provide  them  for  all  the  rest.     This  is   no  doubt  the 
supposition  of  an  extremely  unlikely  circumbtance ;   but  it  sufficiently 
bows  the  dominant  position  of  a  single  section  of  the  Church  in  the 
ftmtional  universities.     The  same  thing  is  shown  in  a  well-known  and 
keenly  felt  grievance — viz.,  that  the  theological  degrees  of   the  uni- 
Dfsities  are  only  open  to  the  clergy,  and  any  English  Nonconformist 
lirind  who  places  the  letters  D.D.  or  B.D.  after  his  name  takes  the 
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right  to  do  BO  from  some  Scotch,  American,  or  Continental  nniversity, 
not  from  either  of  the  great  English  universities.  This  grievance  ib 
the  more  real,  since  at  Cambridge  there  have  been  several  caaee  of 
distinguished  theologians  who  have  been  recognised  as  such  by 
receiving  professorship,  readership,  or  fellowship,  bat  who  cannot 
bear  the  honoured  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At  Oxford  two 
institutions  have  lately  arisen,  Mansfield  College  and  Manchester  New 
College,  which  impose  no  religious  testa  on  their  students,  nor  on 
most  of  their  teachers,  whose  members  are  all  members  of  the 
university,  and  have  in  a  remarkable  measure  been  8ucce88fal  in 
carrying  off  the  university  theological  prizes ;  yet  these  distinguished 
alumni  of  the  university,  who  become  Congregational,  Presbyterian^ 
Methodist,  or  Unitarian  ministers,  however  learned,  pious,  or  other* 
wise  distinguished,  can  in  no  case  receive  the  theological  degrees  of 
the  university  in  which  they  have  been  trained,  and  on  which  b 
reflected  the  credit  of  their  learning  or  of  their  virtnee. 

The  last  University  Commission  at  Oxford— that  appointed  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Act,  1877 — needs  but  • 
brief  notice.  It  was  a  most  important  and  on  the  whole  a  motf 
liberalising  set  of  changes  which  were  enacted  by  it.  Bat  th»y 
were  none  of  them  changes  of  very  great  magnitude  singly  ;  it  was  ia 
the  aggregate  that  they  were  weighty  and  valuable.  The  working  of 
this  Act  depended,  as  did  that  of  the  Act  of  1854,  on  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners,  to  whom  was  entrust-ed  the  power  of  making  nev 
statutes  and  repealing  and  altering  old  statutes  for  the  nniversity  and 
for  any  college  or  hall.  The  new  statutes  thus  made  included  very  nmoy 
and  various  provisions,  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  decidedly 
liberal :  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts,  that  Lord  Selbome,  chair- 
man of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners,  resigned  his  position 
before  the  Commission's  labours  were  complete,  being  dissatisfied  witi 
some  of  the  innovations  made.  The  abolition  of  clerical  headships  of 
colleges  and  of  the  necessity  of  remaining  celibate  in  order  to  hold 
a  fellowship,  the  creation  of  the  so-called  prize-fellowships,  and  th» 
making  colleges  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
several  new  university  professors  were  the  chief  outcome  of  th« 
Commission, 

n. 

After  having  thus  traced  in  outline  the  main  steps  in  the  progna  I 
of  university  reform  at  Oxford,  let  us  look  at  the  present  position  of! 
the  nniversity.  This  can  be  done  by  considering  the  audited  and  j 
published  accounts  of  the  university  and  the  colleges.  By  tiis  | 
course  we  can  review  the  way  in  which,  and  the  coat  at  which,  ti*  | 
university  does  its  work. 

The  gross  incoor^     '  university   (app*     *        *K6  oollegM)  if  I 

alx>ut  £65,000  pe  expenditon  mie  iadodef  | 
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the  following  sums :  £9868  on  professors,  £2389  on  readers,  £4775 
on  examiners,  assessors,  and  invigilators,  £1165  on  the  university 
police,  £5449  on  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  loans,  £1130  on 
printing,  £18,947  on  institutions  and  public  baDdings.*  These 
it-ems  cover  a  large  part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  internal  expen- 
ditnre  of  the  university.  A  further  examination  of  them,  in  no  greet 
detail,  will  show  how  the  university  is  worked. 

Nearly  £10,000  for  about  fifty  professors  does  not  seem  extravagant, 
averaging  only  £200  each.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  first,  that 
some  professors  do  not  even  reside  in  Oxford,  many  more  do  little 
teaching  or  lecturing,  while  most  are  fellows  of  some  college,  or  have 
some  other  position  in  the  university,  which  means  an  increase,  small 
or  large,  in  their  emoluments — cy.,  out  of  the  chapter  fund  of  Christ 
Church  (£15,000  per  annum)  five  theological  profeseors  receive  very 
large  stipends,  which  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  university  accounts. 

I  The  £2389  which  is  paid  for  the  services  of  about  fourteen  readers 
is  an  amount  which  cannot  be  grudged.  Some  of  the  readers  are 
really  doing  professors'  work,  and  some  of  them  are  men  whose 
scholarship,  research,  and  ability  have  given  them  the  widest  reputa- 
tion. The  late  Dr.  Hatch,  for  instance,  never  held  a  professoi*8hip  of 
Bny  kind  in  the  university,  but  only  a  readership ;  yet  I  found,  when 
visiting  the  universities  of  Germany  some  yeai'S  ago,  that  he  was  the 
only  Oxford  theologian  who  had  at  that  time  a  European  reputation. 
Concerning  the  £4775  to  examiners  and  others  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  examination  fees  charged  amount  in  the  same  year  to  £5021, 
so  that  the  university  makes  a  substantial  profit  on  its  examinations. 
As  to  the  £11 G5  for  the  university  j>olice,  those  acquainted  with  the 
nniversity  will  wonder  how  so  large  an  amount  is  spent  presumably 
on  the  "  bull  dogs "  who  attend  the  proctors  in  their  nocturnal 
perambulations,  while  those  unfamiliar  with  university  life  will  wonder 
ehy  the  university  needs  police  at  all.      The  amount  paid  as  interest 

'and  sinking  fund  on  loans — viz.,  £5-149 — is  not  at  all  to  be  complained 
of,  considering  the  magnificent  buildings  which  Oxford  has  seen 
erected  in  recent  years  as  new  examination  schoole  and  as  labora- 
tories and  museums.  The  sum  of  £ll*iO  for  printing  will  appear 
rathes  extravagant,  even  when  account  is  taken  of  the  nnmerons 
notices,  lists  of  examinations,  &c.,  which  are  posted  up  in  every 
college,  and  most  of  which  no  one  reads. 

The  enormous  item  of  £18,947  for  institutions  and  public  buildings 
icludes  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  university,  for  under  this 
beading  appear  the  museum,  the  scientific  departments  and  labora- 
Dries,   the  university    galleries,  the  parks,  the  botanic  garden,  and 


'"^  exponditure  are  throughoot  taken  from  the  published 

I''  (Oxford  University  Press,  1S91) ;  shillings  and  pence 

.  .nally,  for  sake  of  clearness,  only  ronnd  numbers  given. 
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many  other  buildings — in  fact,  all  the  great  institutions  and  depart- 
ments which  make  Oxford  probably  the  most  magnificently  appointed 
university  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  though  no  one  can 
grudge  the  institutions  of  the  university  being  well  maintained,  yet 
there  can  appear  little  doubt,  even  to  any  one  who  looks  through  the 
published  accounts,  and  none  at  all  to  any  one  who  knows  thee* 
institutions  personally,  that  an  enormous  amount  is  spent  in  main- 
tenance, and  very  little  indeed  in  making  the  collections  more  perfect 
or  the  institutions  more  effectively  and  widely  usefuL  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  nearly  every  institution  in  the  list :  I  shall, 
however,  only  refer  to  one,  but  that  shall  be  the  greatest  and  most 
important  of  all — viz.,  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  Bodleian   Library  is  in  many  ways  unique,  and  its  pecnli&r 
attractions    are   known   to   all    scholars.     The    expenditure  upon  it 
for   1800  was  nearly  £8000.     Of  this  sum  not  quite  £2000,  about 
one-quarter  only,  went  in  purchases  of  books  and  manuscripts.     This 
sum  is  perfectly  inadequate  to  keep  the  great  library  up  to  the  standard 
which  it  sliould  maintain  :  it  may  be  urged  that,  beeides  the  BotUeiaa 
Library,  each  college  has  its  library  ;  nevertheless,  considering  the  verj 
small  amount  expended  on  those  college  libraries,  the  very  small  use 
of  which  most  of  them  are,  and  the  way  in  which  the  various  colleges 
have  neglected  the  arrangement  made  some  years  back,  by  which  they 
undertook  to  develop  their  several  libraries  in  certain  particular  or 
specialist  directions,  the  Bodleian  Library  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
far  better  and  larger  purchases  than  at  present.      It  receives,  of  couree, 
about  10,000  volumes,  all  the  published  books  of  Great  Britain,  every 
year,  without  payment,  under  the  Copyright  Acts  ;  but  to  the  British 
Musenm  Library  are  added  annually  about  35,000  volumes,  in  addition 
to  the  10,000  which  it  receives  under  the  Copyright  Acts,  and,  taking 
this  number  as  some  approximation   to   the  numlier  of   new   foreign 
books,  from    which  an   academical   library  has   to  choose,   it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  the  Bodleian   Library  does  not  pretend  to  keep 
itself  supplied  with  the  chief  works  of  academic  interest  published  on 
the  Continent  or  elsewhere.      But  indeed  no  such  inference  is   necee* 
sary ;  for  have  not  the  best  authorities  and  scholars  of  the  university 
complained  quite  openly  of  the  neglect  and  niggardliness  pursiy^d  in 
reference  to  the  Bodleian  Iiibrary  ?     The   last  event  in  the  struggle 
agfvinst  this  reactionary  and  obscurantist  policy  took  place  a  very  few 
months  ago,  when  Trofessor  Max  M tiller,  the  most  learned  and  widely 
famous  man  now  in  Oxford,  was  defeated,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  post  of  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  a  clergyman  who  owed 
his  position  in  his  college  and  in  the  university  to  a  personal  privil^e, 
and  who  was  pushed  forward  as  a  champion  of  the  reactionary  tatd. 
clerical  obscurantism  which  still  reigns  so  powerfully  in  Oxford. 

The  impression  that  the  great  wealth  of  Oxfoi-d  prodocea  far  1 
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actual  results  than  onght  to  be  expected  is  confirmed  when  one  passes 
from  an  examination  of  the  university  finances  to  those  of  the  colleges. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  comparison  the  following  table  may 
be  found  useful ;  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  immense  wealth  and  some 
of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  : 
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A  few  comments  on  this  table  are  necessary.  The  gross  annoal 
income  of  the  colleges,  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  will  sorprise  wi^t, 
and  ought  to  be  foil  of  hope  to  all  who  look  for  a  time  when  oar  gresfc 
national  resom'ces  are  utilised  in  a  more  efficient  and  more  popul&r 
spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the 
income  of  the  colleges  comes  from  agricultural  estates,  which  are  per- 
force costly  in  management,  and  at  present  suffering  from  the  general 
agricultural  depression. 

The  column  in  Table  I.  giving  the  various  amounts  contributed  bj 
the  colleges  to  university  purposes  shows  an  aggregate  of  over 
£19,000.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  sum  is  counted  again  in 
the  £G'j,000  which  has  been  quoted  as  the  gross  income  of  the  univer* 
sity.  The  amounts  contributed  by  the  colleges  to  university  purpose* 
vary  greatly,  £3771  being  contributed  by  All  Souls  and  nothing  hj 
Lincoln.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  great 
virtue  in  All  Souls  to  contribute  so  much,  this  conti-ibution  of 
£3771  being  due  to  the  late  University  Commission,  which  allowed 
that  college  exceptional  privileges,  and  exacted  in  return  this  and  other 
concessions,  Similarlyj  the  absence  of  a  contribution  from  Lincoln 
is  not  due  to  its  unwillingness  to  pay,  but  to  its  poverty. 

The  third  column  shows  what  the  colleges  return  as  the  expendi- 
ture on  their  libraries.  Of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  and  prc^re* 
of  the  college  libraries  mention  has  already  been  made :  this  list, 
showing  that  the  aggregate  sum  spent  by  the  colleges  on  tbeir 
libraries  is  well  under  £4000,  amply  bears  out  the  contention  that 
they  are  neglected.  In  the  case  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  it  was  seen 
that  only  one-fourth  of  the  expenditure  went  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  manuscripts.  If  only  one-fourth  of  the  less  than  £4000 
spent  by  the  colleges  on  their  libraries  goes  in  purchases,  then  th« 
colleges  are  not  spending  £1000  a  year  among  them  in  keeping  Uieir 
libraries  up  to  the  standard,  at  which  they  should  aim,  of  being 
abreast  of  modern  research  and  learning.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
the  fuU  details  of  their  library  expenditure  are  not  given  in  the 
accounts  of  the  colleges ;  one  is  thus  enabled  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  to  hope — what  is  most  unlikely — that  the  grtat 
university,  which  has  an  aggregate  income  of  about  half  a  million  a 
year,  spends  altogether  £G(>OiJ,  about  one  eighty-fomth  part  of  iU 
income,  in  adding  to  the  libraries,  that  should  be  its  armounefl  of 
learning. 

The  column  in  Table  I.  which  shows  the  amounts  paid  to,  and  the  i 
numbers  of,  the  fellows   of   colleges,   reveals  the  fact   that  on  Ih* 
average  the  mere  fellowship  is  worth  about  £200  a  year.     Bnt  this 
average  is  often  largely  exceeded,  as  apparently  at  Lincoln,  or  fatlt  far  i 
short  of  realisation,  as  at  Worcester,  where  the  average  seemfi  to  be 
only  £100  for  each  fellow.     Though  the  average  seems  no  gretat  toD, 
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.nd  far  less  than  most  persons  would  associate  with  the  idea  of  **  a 
*at  fellowship,"  nevertheless  the  total  sum  expended  under  this  head, 

62,833,  for  little   over  'JOO  fellows,  is  very  great :  and   when  it  is 

membered  that  many  fellows  have  enjoyed  their  fellowships  for 
ihirty  years  or  more  and  have  done  little  or  no  work  at  all  for  their 
(privileges,  that  many  fellows  are  men  of  large  private  means,  and 
that  many  get  large  incomes  from  college  and  university  appoint- 
ments as  tutors,  chaplains,  examiners,  lecturers,  and  in  many  other 
capacities,  it  is  no  hazardous  statement  to  say  that  the  position  and 

ivileges  of  the  fellows  need  as  much  reconsideration  and  revision  as 
^most  other  features  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford. 

The  aggregate  amoant,  £40,173,  for  oil  scholars,  shows  that  the 
average  value  of  a  scholarship  is  £74  a  year  :  of  these  figures  it  need 
oly  be  observed  that  when  the  cost  of  living  at  the  university  is 
[e  more  reasonable,  when  the  university  itself  becomes  more 
democratic,  no  doubt  the  scholarships  may  be  reduced  in  amount  of 
value  and  increased  in  numl>er,  and  with  entirely  good  results.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  many  scholarships  carry  free  tuition,  free 
rooms  in  college,  and  in  some  cases  other  privileges — the  money  total 

id  to  scholars  does  not  represent  nearly  all  the  benefits  which  they 
(ive. 

Concerning  the  amount  paid  for  tuition — i.e.,  to  tutors  for  in- 
structing the  undergraduates  of  the  colleges — it  need  only  be  remarked, 
first,  that  of  course  most  of  this  amount  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
fellows  of  the  colleges,  and  a  return,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  showing 
the  amounts  received  under  this  heading  by  all  members  of  the 
nnWersity,  would  show  many  a  Don  to  be  getting  a  good  income 
from  this  source ;  secondly,  that  the  colleges  which  do  not  show  good 
results  in  the  Honours  Lists  of  the  university  seem  to  spend  as 
much  in  tuition  as  those  that  do.  But  the  whole  question  of  tuition 
at  our  universities  is  so  largely  educational,  and  so  much  bound  up 
[With  the  discussion  as  to  the  merits  and  proper  place  of  professorial 

id  tutorial  education,  that  it  cannot  be  further  entered  into  here. 

Table  I.,  showing  in  a  general  way  what  the  colleges  do  in  endow- 
ing and  advancing  education,  may  well  be  followed  by  another — 
Table  II. — showing  some  of  the  less  severely  educational  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  Oxford  colleges. 

The  various  columns  of  this  table  spe^k  for  themselves,  but  a  few 

marks  on   them   will  not   be   soperfluous.     The  heads  of  nineteen 
colleges  receive   (column  B)  £23,4-21,  or  about  £1232   each   on  the 
iverage — a  quite  extravagant  endowment  of  men,  who  in  the  great 

kjority  of  cases  do  the  most  perfunctory  duties.     It  will  be  said  of 
rse  that  the  heads  of  colleges  have   to   entertain   visitors  and  to 

'P  np  a  dignified  position  in  society,  but  that  is  no  justification  of 

lounts  altogether  extravagant  for  duties  altogether  easy.     Proof  of 
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this  is  a£Eorded  by  the  fact  that  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who  is  without 
question  the  most  notable  of  all  the  present  heads  of  college  at 
Oxford,  and  who  leads  and  entertains  the  best  society,  receives  only 
£628  per  annum,  by  far  the  lowest  amount  given  to  any  head  of  a 
college  on  the  list,  and  absolutely  £604  less  than  the  average  amoont 
received  by  all  the  others  ! 

Table  II. 


Number  of 

Colleges. 

Gross 
Income. 

Head  of 
College. 

Livin)^,  with 

Amounts  paid  in 

Au(;mentatlon8 

of  Beiieticeti. 

C. 

Table 
Allow, 
ances. 

College 

Enter- 

tainment&. 

Main- 
tenance. 

A. 

B. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

.Umversitv   .    . 

£13,191 

£1,080 

7,     £282 

£63 

£15 

£339 

Balliol     .     .     . 

18,«1 

628 

18,          22 

— 

221 

794 

Merton    .    .    . 

29,020 

1,500 

19,        G26 

177 

79 

914 

Exeter     .    .    . 

14,092 

1,100 

10,          97 

133 

70 

567 

Oriel   .... 

17,795 

1,144 

15,        200 

291 

80 

685 

Queen's   .     .    . 

30,232 

1,118 

2ti,          1? 

— 

184 

1.913 

New  College    . 

47,334 

1,9)0 

42,    2.805 

245 

225 

570 

Lincoln    .    .    . 

10,607 

609 

9,   (?)39 

72 

91 

319 

All  Souls      .     . 

27,655 

1,500 

15,        150 

308 

220 

250 

Magdalen     .     . 

50,902 

1,800 

40.     1  311 

267 

162 

206 

Brasenose    .    . 

19,863 

1,500 

28,        126 

105 

127 

294 

Corpus  Christi 

21,276 

1,500 

17,         - 

69 

84 

308 

Christ  Church . 

75,680 

92,     1,139 

246 

162 

1,112 

Trinity     .     .     . 

18,104 

1,200 

9,        196 

84 

53 

25 

St.  John's    .     . 

28,277 

1,460 

33,         20 

138 

204 

753 

Jedus  .... 

17,709 

930 

1       20,       360 

105 

21 

352 

Wadham      .     . 

10,864 

1,105 

12.          17 

— 

36 

412 

Pembroke    .     . 

8,254 

800 

!         8,    (?)  19 

41 

85 

175 

Worcester    .     . 

9,260 

7..500 

10,          70 

61 

37 

237 

Hertford .    .     . 

6,679 

i 
1 

£475.254 

1,000 
i;23,424 

10, 

£2,156 

198 
£10.423 

440,  £7.496 

£2,405 

The  number  of  livings  in  the  gift  of  each  college  is  set  out  (m 
column  C)  with  the  amount  paid  as  "  payments  to  vicars  and 
augmentation  of  benefices " ;  the  number  of  Oxford  college  livings 
— from  various  reasons  an  exact  number  cannot  be  given — is,  roughly 
speaking,  440,  the  stipends  of  which  are  augmented  by  £7496  per 
annum,  which  the  colleges  pay  to  the  incumbents  of  these  liviogn; 
these  augmentations  amount  on  the  average  to  a  donation  of  £18 
a  year  to  each  college  living.  This  is  very  generous,  but  one 
wonders  whether  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  with  his  forty-three  livings, 
or  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  with  his  eleven  livings,  or  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  with  his  nine  livings,  is  equally  generous  in  the  way 
of  augmenting  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  whom  they  appoint.  Ii 
connection  with  this  point  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  o(dle((« 
spend  thousands  of  pounds  annually  in  gifts  to  the  churches  and 
schools  attached  to  these  college  livings,  bo  that  the  £18  ft  jmi,  I7 
which  each  college  lir  be  *'  augmented,"  oannofe  lie  J 
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lielp  for  the  work  of  the  clergy,  and  must  be  regarded  as  so  mnch 
college  property,  which  should  be  used  for  education  in  the  aniveraity, 
but  which  is  permitted  to  be  given  away  to  men  who  in  almost  every 
case  have  not  for  years  done  anything  for  their  college  or  for 
university  education. 

The  lists  of  the  amounts  spent  by  the  Oxford  colleges  on  Table 
Allowances,  College  Entertainments,  and  under  that  comprehensive 
term  Maintenance  (columns  D,  E,  F,  Table  11. ),  show  that  over  £1500 
is  spent  in  what  we  may  call  *' dining,"  and  just  £l5,O00  in  main- 
tenance, entertainments,  and  the  table.  It  will  be  said  that  out  of 
respect  to  Oxford  traditions,  the  memory  and  the  intentions  of  pious 
founders,  and  the  dignity  of  university  life,  this  is  not  unreasonable. 
It  can  only  be  replied  to  this  that  it  is  utterly  unjustifiable  for  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  to  spend  £700  a  year  more  on  their  tables  and 
their  entertainments  than  they  do  on  their  libraries.  This  is  all  the 
more  incontestably  so  when  one  looks  into  the  acconnt^s  further,  for  it 
there  appears  that  one  college  (Queen's)  puts  down  a  loss  on  kitchen 
of  £200  under  its  payments,  which  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  table 
allowance ;  and  besides  the  amount  of  payments  set  down  in  each 
college's  accounts  for  maintenance,  there  are  invariably  large  payments 
set  down  against  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings,  college  servants, 
rates,  taxes,  insurance,  building  fund,  so  that  the  great  marvel  is 
what  is  left  for  this  term  ]^Iaiatenance  to  include,  and  the  still  greater- 
jnarvel  is  how  it  can  possibly  reach  to  over  £10,000. 

B.ut  this  £10,000,  and  even  the  £15,000  which  is  reached  by- 
ng  to  it  the  costs  of  the  table  allowances  and  entertainments,  in 
no  way  conveys  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Oxford  colleges 
in  the  amenities  of  life  to  the  loss  of  true  education.  Almost  every 
college  could  tell  a  tale  of  more  money  going  in  ways  far  from  strictly 
educational :  the  published  accounts  give  an  occasional  clue  at  times : 
thus,  Christ   Church  spends  £G5  on  its  stables ;   BalHol,   £27  on  its 

fimon  room;  Merton  spends  £47  on  '*  other  internal  expenditure"; 
versity  spends  £6  16s.  on  plate;  Queen's  spends  £204  od 
indries."  Lastly,  another  opportunity  of  spending  money  by 
colleges  on  objects  which  are  only  educalional  in  a  very  secondary 
sense  is  in  chapel  services  and  choir  fund  :  under  this  head  New 
College  spends  over  £2000  a  year,  and  Magdalen  very  neBirly  £3000^ 
inally.' 


||ttV 


m. 


Can  this  administration  of  the  university  and  its  colleges,  pleasant 
.though  it  be  in  so  many  aspects,  be  expected  to  remain  unchanged  in 
j  face  of  the  rising  democratic  spirit  of  the  age  ? 

VI  any  one  deoljire  Uiat  Magdalen,  wklch  spends  about  twenty  times  as  miacli  aa 
I'll  on  ctft{M2l  services,  is  twenty  times  as  religious  as  Ballio)  ? 

LXII.  3  A 
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It  will  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of  the  sttttm  qito^  who  pie 
pathetically — and  illogically — for  allowing  oar  dear  old  univeriil 
to  remain  what  their  pious  founders  intended  them  to  be,  that  modi 
of  this  extravagant  expenditure  on  other  than  educational  purposes 
due  to  a  laudable  desire  to  follow  old  tradition  and  osag' 
realise  the  idea  that  these  colleges  are  the  training-homes  of  i 
gentry  and  the  Alma  Mater  of  England's  bishops  and  clergy  ; 
the  colleges  must  be  kept  up  as  the  homes  of  gentlemen,  not 
the  severe  economy  of  an  industrial  school.  The  answer  to  this  ii 
short :  so  long  as  this  view  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  it  preTiUl 
to-day  in  the  common  rooms  of  Oxford,  just  so  long  will  the  aai- 
versities  be  out  of  touch  with  the  democrntic  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  is  another  argument  upon  which  the  privileges  of  the 
leges,  and  from  the  privileges  the  extravagant  expenditure  is  of  coi 
inseparable,  are  defended :  it  is  that  so  long  as  the  statutes  of 
colleges  are  observed,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  colleges  wew 
founded  are  respected,  the  State  and  the  public  have  no  right  eitW 
to  complain  or  to  interfere.  How  utterly  inapplicable  such  uu  arga- 
ment  is  may  be  shown  by  taking  the  single  instance  of  All 
College  :  by  their  original  statutes  the  fellows  of  this  c" 
be  "  poor  and  indigent,'  were  to  attend  chapel  five  timr-  i 

and  every  Friday  and   Saturday  throughout  the  year  to   chant 
Burial  Service  and  the  Requiem  for  the  Dead,  &c. !     That  the 
and  religious  services  enjoined  are  now  optional  may  be  passed 
but   the  intention  of  the  founder  that  the  college  should  be  for 
poor   and   indigent   ought    not   to  have   been  so  lightly  dii 
flow  it  is  now  observed  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  out  ol 
130  names  on  the  books  of  All  Soula  about  thirty,  or  nenrly 
^]uarter,  are  names  of  titled  persons !     Can  any  one  plead  for  alii 
itMs  college  to  go  unreforraed  on  the  ground  of  respect  to    the 
founder's  intentions  ? 

Surely  these  facts  are  enough  to  found  a  basis  for  tlie  con 
that  if  democracy  is  to  become  the  dominant  spirit  of  our  constitm 
-of  our  government,  and  our  social  life,  the  old  nniversitiea  will  hm^ 
to  submit  to  sweeping  changes,  and  will  have  to  accept  remodeUi^ 
on  democratic  lines.  What  those  lines  ought  exactly  to  Ije  is  anoUtv 
question ;  the  plea  put  forward  in  this  article  ia  aimpljr  for  deaih 
cratising  the  old  universities.  But  in  conclusion  it  may  be  penntttt^ 
to  point  out,  tentatively,  several  ways  in  which  the  change  migbl  b» 
wrought ;  a  few  such  suggestions  will  go  a  long  way  towards  showia; 
i;hat  to  make  the  old  universities  more  democratic  will  **'  ~"'' 
their  life  less  beautiful  nor  depose  them  from  their  }■ 
.training-homes  of  our  leading  citizens. 

The    two  University   Commissions    of  1850   and   1877, 
legislation    in   connection   with    them,  which    have    so   altered 
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vmiversitiea  for  good  dnring  the  la»t  forty  years,  might  be  followed 
■«itber  by  a  atftnflinp  University  Commission,  or  by  the  establishment 
of  an  Education  Office,  under  a  Minister  of  Education  ;  the  University 
Commission  or  the  Education  Oflice  should  be  as  progressive  in  its 
policy  as  the  Education  Department  is  now  in  dealing  with  ele- 
mentary education  ;  and  a  similar,  though  less  rigid,  superintendence  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  universities  and  colleges  should  be  exercised 
by  the  Education  OHice  or  the  University  Commission,  like  that  now 
exercised  by  tho  Education  Department  over  the  work  of  our  primary 
schools.  Many  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done  without  destroying 
the  independence  or  individuality  of  the  universities  or  colleges  will 
suggest  themselves — e.//.,  the  expenditure  on  purposes  external  to 
edacation  might  be  limited,  the  prize  fellowships  might  be  coupled 
with  a  condition  that  certain  work  be  done  or  certain  results  shown  by 
the  holders,  the  emoluments  of  heads  of  colleges,  professors,  and 
tntors   might  be  reviewed  with  the  object  of  seeing  that  those  who 

Rally  do  the  work  get  the  pay,  and  not  those  who  do  not  do  it. 
The  three  great  advances  along  the  path  of  democracy  which  the 
3    universities    have   taken    during   the   last    forty   years    are    the 
Amission  of  unattached  or  non- collegiate  students,  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests,  and  the  University  Extension   movement     Each  of 
these    advances    must    be   followed   up  further.      Students  must  be 
admitted  to,  and  allowed  to  study  at,  the  universities  whenever  they 
©how  that  they  are  serious  in  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and  they 
most  be  allowed  to  graduate  even  though  they  have  not  acquired  that 
rndimentary  knowledge  of  Greek  which   is  sufficient  to  pass  them 
through  "  Little-go**  or  "Mode,"  but  quite  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  appreciate  the   masterpieces  of  Greek  literature   in  the  originaL 
The  principle   of  unsectarian  teaching  must  be  carried  further  by 
blowing  the   theological   professorships  to  be  held  by  men  of  any 
creed,  and  theological  degrees  to  be  obtained  by  any  students  who  are 
worthy  of  them,  even  although  they  are  not  clergymen  of  the  Anglican 
Chttrch.      The  University  Extension  movement  must  be  recognised  as 
tua.  integral  part  of  university  work,  and  the  university  must  not  only 
"Oontribute  men  and  funds  to  this  purpose  much   more  liberally  than 
heretofore,  but  some  method  must  be  found  to   make  the  University 
Extension  student  in  a  real  measure  a  member  of  the  university ;  or, 
least,  certificates  must  be  given  to  University  Extension  students, 
ich  will  represent  an  actual  value  in  seeking  appointments  in  the 
ivil  Service,  under  local  authorities,  and  in  elementary  schools.     It 
^^,.,^  i^-Tiy  ijp  added  that  a  true  democracy  will  admit  women  equally 
to  the  advantages  of  university  life  and  culture. 
^her©  are  many  other  directions  in  which  an  intelligent  democracy 
oxpQcted  to  remodel  our  universities.     It  will  insist  on  the 
as  much  the  stepping-stones  to  a  mercantile 
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career,  to  tiie  engineer's  o£Sce,  to  the  life  of  an  agricnttvnst  or  »• 
scientific  man,  as  it  does  at  present  to  the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  tli» 
schoolmaster's  profession.  It  most  be  the  home,  not  only  of  daaaicil 
learning  and  academic  studies,  bnt  of  practical  and  technical  teaching. 
The  French  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  (German  schools  of  forestzy 
are  institutions  the  like  of  which  might  be  g^rafted  on  to  our  Taac 
versity  life.  Yet  again,  the  old  universities  must  be  brought  moi» 
into  line  with  the  other  universities.  Any  member  of  the  Universiti* 
of  Durham  or  Cambridge  may  be  incorporated  into  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  the  members  of  London  or  Victoria  Universitiee,  bow- 
ever  brilliant  their  attainments  or  degrees,  have  no  such  privilege! 
An  institution  like  Lampeter  College,  again,  finds  favours  in  the  eye* 
of  Oxford  University  which  are  not  extended  to  Owens  College  or 
our  great  colonial  universities. 

On  such  lines  and  with  such  changes  the  old  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  might  pass  from  being — what  they  once  were  entirdj, 
and  are  still  far  too  much — the  English  gentleman's  universities,  and 
become  the  British  citizen's  universities.  With  wide  tolerance  lor 
all  creeds  and  all  branches  of  learning,  with  generous  enconragemeal 
for  all  noble  sciences  and  arts,  with  a  place  for  tbe  poor  student  m 
well  as  the  peer's  son,  with  the  aim  of  sending  out  men  to  work  vA 
to  lead  in  all  departments  of  our  national  life,  the  old  univenitio 
would  add  a  new  lustre  to  their  great  traditions,  would  make  tbdr 
enormous  wealth  vastly  more  useful,  and  their  undoubted  inflneso» 
for  good  more  powerful  and  more  pure. 

Joseph  King. 
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A  NOBLE  nut  avenue  down  Uie  centre.  On  either  side  an  old 
orcliard,  with  broad  open  stretches  of  turf  between  the  rows  of 
gnarled  grey  fruit-trees,  and  set  with  beds  filled  with  standard  roses. 
They  are  now  iu  their  second  bloom,  standing*  up  to  their  knees  in 
asters,  violet  and  pink  and  crimson.  A  broad  tnrf  path — Low 
beautiful  they  are,  these  green  grass-ways  of  our  old  English  gardens, 
«9  oomp&red  with  the  gravel  of  the  new  ! — runs  along  either  side,  and 
the  apple  and  pear,  cherry  and  plnm  trees  meet  overhead  all  along  ; 
roakiug  an  aisle  of  beauty  the  whole  year  through,  whether  in  the 
full  glory  of  bloora,  pink  and  white,  or  in  young  leaf ;  or,  as  now, 
in  dark  foliage  studded  with,  bright-cheeked  fruit ;  or  in  winter, 
when  there  is  no  green  but  the  tufts  of  mistletoe,  and  the  lichened 
boughs  are  traced  out  in  snow.  Always  lovely,  and  the  abiding-place 
of  peace.  No  gardeners  disturb  it  much.  In  the  very  early  morn- 
ing they  go  round  the  rosaries,  trimming  and  weeding  and  tying  up, 
end  once  a  week  the  turf  is  cut  close  down  to  a  velvet  pile.  While 
the  machine  goes  whirring  up  and  down  the  paths,  and  round  and 
round  the  rose-beds,  the  blackbirds  sit  in  the  shrubbery,  impatient  of 
the  interruption  of  their  looting;  the  squirrel,  from  his  post  of 
observation  on  the  tall  acacia,  overlooks  the  operation  and  the  nut 
avenue  he  wishes  to  return  to,  with  ill-concealed  annoyance  at  the  , 
intrasion  ;  the  purring  of  the  doves  in  the  surrounding  spinneys  stops 
for  a  while.     Only  the  greenfinch  lifts  up  its  voice. 

That  Towper  should  have  spoken  well  of  it !  Many  is  the  time  it 
has  driven  me  from  my  seat  where,  quietly  seated  with  a  book  and  a 
pipe,  I  had  meant  to  spend  my  morning.  The  wretched  bird,  thinking 
that  it,  and  it  alone,  has  "  discovered"  you— yow,  sitting  fully  exposed 
to  view  on  a  garden  seat — perches  itself  as  near  you  as  it  dares,  and 
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commences  its  monotonous  lament.  Is  there  anything  in  Natnre  more 
exasperating  than  the  note  of  the  greenfinch  when  it  is  complaining  ? 
It  will  go  on  repeating  the  same  one  note  till  it  drives  you  into  a 
passion.  If  you  get  up  and  hurl  a  stone  at  it,  it  only  flies  a  Iittl» 
farther  off  and  begins  again.  The  most  miserable  note  a  bird  ever 
uttered.  You  would  think  it  was  the  wretchedest  thing  in  the  garden. 
And  with  it  all  an  indescribable  undertone  of  hypocrisy,  of  affectatioOf 
that  robs  its  dolorous  voice  of  all  pitifulness,  and  makes  its  lament 
an  intolerable  impertinence.  What  have  you  done  ?  Nothing  bat 
sate  yourself  down  near  its  nest.  Yet  the  miserable  little  fowl  at 
once  commences  to  tell  all  the  garden  of  the  intolerable  burden  of 
your  tyranny,  the  monstrous  oppression  under  which  it  suffers. 

There  is  one  method  of  self-defence  if  you  ever  wish  to  sit  on 
that  seat  with  enjoyment,  and  that  is  to  get  up  and  walk  across  to 
the  bush  or  tree  the  bird  is  on,  find  its  nest  and  pull  it  out.  It  will 
at  once  go  away  and  begin  building  another,  where,  perhaps,  it  will 
not  be  in  your  way.  If  it  is,  pull  it  out  again,  until  the  greenfinch 
has  gone  out  of  earshot  of  your  favourite  retreat.  No  bird,  not  even 
the  house-sparrow,  is  so  persistent  in  nest-building.  For  one  thinjr, 
the  edifice  is  what  the  poets  would  call  "  artless  "  ;  what  we  may  call, 
without  offending  the  greenfinch,  slovenly.  An  untidy  foundation 
is  laid  of  fine  twigs — by  preference  birch — and  into  the  hollow  is  pnt 
flocks  of  wool  and  dead  grass.  A  rough  lining  of  horsehair  is  added^ 
and  the  nursery  is  complete.  It  is  begun  and  finished  in  a  day. 
You  will  find  an  egg  in  a  greenfinch's  nest  on  the  same  day  that  tLe 
foundation  of  the  nest  was  laid.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this 
prolific  creature,  one  of  the  very  prettiest  of  English  birds,  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  that  can  claim  no  merit,  beyond  its  plumage,  in  the 
male.  It  is  mischievous  from  its  birth.  Fed  on  flower-buds  and 
sprouting  seeds,  it  grows  up  to  devastate  the  fruit  and  ripening  produce 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  It  picks  the  tiny  lettuces  to  pieces,  nips 
off'  the  fine  tender  sproutings  of  the  spinach,  and  lays  waste  the  peas 
just  showing  above  ground  in  their  first  faint  green.  Deterred  from 
these  by  netting,  or  driven  from  them  by  the  rancorous  voice  of  bird- 
scaring  youth,  it  ravages  the  setting  berries,  and  plays  the  Vandal 
(destroying  what  it  cannot  devour)  among  the  unripe  fruit.  What 
does  it  give  in  return  ?  Nothing,  but  now  and  again  a  glint  of 
green  and  yellow  plumage.  It  seldom  eats  an  insect,  never  sings 
a  note.  It  is,  like  ail  thieves,  unsociable  and  evasive.  But  it 
builds  with  a  fearless  confidence  that  is  absolutely  wonderful.  Mj 
host  here,  who  is  surely  one  of  the  tenderest  of  all  men  living 
towards  the  wildings  whom  his  pleasure-grounds  harbour  and  protect, 
has  issued  a  ukase  against  all  disturbance  of  birds.  He  knows  their 
faults  and  their  virtues,  and  he  keeps  open  house  for  all.  For  aD 
but  the  greenfinch.      Their  nests  are  piled  up  in  an  arbour  a  dozen 
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er,  most  of  them  with  eggs.  These  go  to  feed  a  beautiful 
"ej'smn  cat  with  fur  like  a  thunder-cloud.  It  eats  eggs.  -\iid  yet 
the  garden  is  full  of  greenfinches  to-day,  and  in  the  nut  avenue  alone 
there  were,  early  in  September,  at  least  two  nests  with  young  oneH. 
*'  They  can  hatch  them  now  if  they  like,"  says  my  host,  "  for  by  the 
time  they  are  grown  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  the  garden  that 
they  are  not  welcome  to," 

They  are  wonderful  little  birds,  truly  ;  accepting  the  destruction 
of  their  homesteads  with  an  invincible  indifference,  and  not  repining 
by  OS  much  as  a  twitter  at  the  dragging  forth  of  their  nurseries.  And 
yet,  when  no  offence  is  offered,  when  there  is  not  even  a  demonstration 
of  ill-will,  they  will  sit  whining,  murmuring,  drivelling,  within  a  few 
feet  of  you,  as  if  you  were  the  cruellest,  cat-heartedest  wretch  in 
,e  world.  One  thing  is  certain  :  when  the  greenfinch  begins  to 
mplain  you  must  either  get  up  and  go,  or  murder  it.  Albeit,  the 
woeful  cry  is  only  uttered  when  they  are  nesting,  and  as  a  protest 
against  your  presence  ;  and  yet  they  always  sit  as  near  their  nest  as 
possible,  as  if  to  tell  you  where  it  Is.  Its  head  is  ilat  atop,  and  it 
has  the  receding  forehead  of  the  fool. 

Par  r.way,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds,  is  a  spacious  kitchen 
en,  with  walls  where  the  peach  and  nectarine,  apricot,  greengage 
id  morella  ripen,  and  along  the  trim  gravelled  paths  are  set  choice 
rnit-trees,  prira  little  pyramid  apples,  and  pears  on  cordons.  In 
these  the  birds  are  allowed  no  possession.  Gardeners  are  always 
moving  about,  and  '*  the  bird-boy  "  is  busy  with  his  recurrent  maniac 
shout  and  strident  clapper.  Cats  sun  themselves  upon  the  garden 
walls,  the  highways  of  the  mice. 

But  in  this  old  orchard  here  the  trees  do  as  they  please,  and 
the  birds.  By-and-by  will  come  a  day  when  the  household  will 
come  dow^n  to  a  man,  and  the  boy,  with  wheelbarrows  and  baskets, 
and  the  orchard  will  be  formally  looted  of  its  harvests.  Only  the 
winter  pears  will  be  left,  and  the  medlars,  the  bullaces,  and  the  damsons. 
All  the  rest  will  be  wheeled  away  to  the  house,  and  the  maids  will 
lay  them  out  on  straw  in  the  apple-room  against  the  coming  winter, 
and  for  the  privy  delectation  of  certain  rats,  who  wot  of  the  fragrant 
store,  and  circuitously  from  the  stables  fiud  their  way  to  the  fruit. 
So  the  old  trees  grow  as  they  will. 

They  were  originally  planted  in  straight  lines,  and  a  foot  from  the 
ground  may  be  said  to  be  still  all  of  a  row.  But  above  that  they 
have  leaned  away  to  one  side  and  to  the  other,  taken  queer  fits  and 
starts  of  growth,  got  knobs  on  them,  and,  to  the  everlasting  delight 
of  the  nest-building  chaffinch  and  goldfinch,  are  shagreened  with 
grey  lichens  that  lie  flat  like  liiiard's  skin  or  are  tufted  all  over  with 

sy  mossy  growth,  so  that  if  you  stroke  the  tree  it  is  like  stroking  a 
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Wise  fruit  oaen  and  apple-prigs  shake  iheir  heads  over  these  oU 
trees,  and  prod  them,  as  they  go,  with  their  sticks,  just  to  show  how 
the  scientific  gardener  despises  aged  vegetables.  They  t-alk  **  canker" 
and  "  moss,"  and  tell  you  for  how  much  a  hundred  you  can  b«T 
*'  good  sound  plants  ' — small  precocities  with  no  bodies  and  one  hagv 
fruit  atop,  like  a  misgrown  child  with  water  on  the  brain — which  Me 
**  excellent  table-fruit  and  always  marketable,"  Perish  the  markets ! 
If  it  were  mine,  I  would  not  exchange  an  acre  of  this  shady  orchard, 
with  its  shaggy  trunks  and  mistletoed  boughs,  for  a  square  mile  of 
prim  miniature  market-garden  prodigies  that  you  can  throw  your  l«g 
over  passing  by.  And  as  for  a  seat  in  the  shade  of  them  !  A  toad 
might  lord  it  on  his  stool.      But  that  is  all. 

Nor,  apart  from  beauty,  and  to  meet  Goodman  Apple-prig  oq 
his  own  ground,  atn  I  convinced  of  the  superior  valoe  of 
disciplined  dwarfs.  This  old  orchard,  without  any  care  except 
annual  nourishment  of  manure,  bears  every  year,  without  fail,  applet 
enough,  and  pears,  to  satisfy  the  household  handsomely,  until  what 
time  the  rhubarb  and  green  gooseberry  shall  come  to  their  relief, 
What  will  your  scientific  grower  do  more  for  you?  Give  you  lai^J 
fruit  ?  True.  But  go  to  California,  where  the  largest  fniit  in  th( 
whole  world  grows,  and  you  will  find  the  beautiful  painted  bulk  a 
all  pith  and  water.  A  single  little  warted  English  russet  from  thi 
old  orchard  here  has  more  fragrance  and  more  flavour  than  a  barrow- 
load  of  San  Franciscan  monsters.  Children  are  very  wise  in  wtat 
matters.  Let  them  go  up  to  the  apple-room  to  help  themeelvea — and 
what  do  they  bring  down?  The  largest  fruit?  Never — unless  ii 
be  to  roast. 

Ah  !  then  the  joy  of  it  1  To  sit  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  nurseiy 
fire,  the  tall  brass  guard  being  put  into  the  corner  for  the  while-iM 
that  alone  a  joy — and  to  watch  the  fruit  twirling,  each  on  iti^| 
own  bobbin-thread,  and  blistering,  and  fizzing,  and  dripping  jui« 
into  the  sugared  saucers  all  arow  beneath  them.  And  the  sleet  i^; 
driving  against  the  nursery  windows,  and  outside  it  is  dim  and  ojlA 
And  the  nursery,  how  bright  and  fragrant !  Next  year,  the  chiidrrft 
say,  we  must  have  more  apples  picked  with  long  stalks. 

Oh,  those  beautiful  old  apple-trees  !  Look  at  them  now  ;  somewxtli 
only  here  and  there  a  red  apple,  others  bonding  their  branches  alJBflit 
to  the  turf.  In  the  middle  a  wondrous  crab :  its  every  branch  thickieC 
with  little  golden-orange  fi*uit,  exquisite  in  flavour,  as  close  t»  figs  oa 
the  banyan-boughs.  Next  is  a  wizard  of  a  pear-tree — a  hawfiDcb 
built  this  year  high  up  in  its  straight  up-pointing  boughs.  ThoM 
boughs  are  now  hanging  to  one  side  and  another  with  weight  of  bwm, 
fruit :  80  hard  that  the  blackbirds  get  tired  of  those  that  1iav« 
on  tlie  turf,  and   leave  them   to  the  wasp  tite  excav;:'  i   l\xt 

the  annihilator.    Next  is  an  old  plum,  fr<"n  nTnp>,  +|,    ^„_.aer 
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fop  the  children  great  lumps  of  clear  sherry-coloured  gnm  with  aots 
imbedded  in  it,  teaching  us  how  amber  was   made,  and  how  the   old- 
-world ants  got  embalmed  inside. 

^B     And  look  at  the  shadows  that  are  thrown  on  the  turf.    In  places  it 
^Bs  solid,  but  elsewhere  chequered,  dappling  the  path  like  a  deerskiu. 
jHEDoes  not  the  view,  looking  down  the  line  of  quiet  trees  arching  in  the 
pathway,  possess  you  with  repose  ?     Even  the  wind  can  hardly  come 
^^ere.      On  three  sides  the  spinney  shields  the  orchard  ;  on  the  other, 
^n  tall  hedge,  beyond  which  the  pasture  slopes  down  to  the  stream. 
To  this  enclosure,  I  really  think,  com©  all  the  birds  of  the  parish. 
For  miles  round  there  is  only  corn-laod  and  meadow,  and   the  hedges 
are  stubbed  down  so  low  that  only  the  wren  and  the  robin  and  the 
nettle-creeper  can  build  there,  or  a  chance  chifi-chaff ;  and  the  trees 
fchat  are  left  standing  in  the  hedges  are  nearly  all  pollarded.      So  that 
t>etween  the  garden  I  write  of  and  the  High  Woods,  lying  like  blue- 
en  clouds  along  the  uplands  yonder,  there  is  no  sylvan  refuge  for 
|he  feathered  folk.    And  they  come  here  with  the  confidence  of  many 
fears  of  protection,  and  behave  when  here  as  if  the  garden  was  their 
own.     So  it  is  for  most  of  the  year. 

They  eat  up  all  the  red  currants,  and  then  all  the  white.      But  they 

jcannot  eat  up  all  the   black — there  are  too  many  of  them ;   and  one 

iae  momiug  the  small  plunderers,  assembled  for  the  usual  looting, 

astonished  by  the  appt-arance  of  a  company  of  village  children, 

vho  strip  the  bushes  for  the  great  jam- making.      No  house  can  have 

much  black  currant  jam  in   it   in   winter-time.     And   how  the 

'children  hasten  to  report  the   first  symptoms  of  a  sore  throat,  when 

^they  know  it   means  a  dose  of  black  currant   syrup  sweetened  with 

^Honey !     Aud  when  the  small  village  folk  are  troopiug  down  the  lane, 

^chattering  over  their  pence  and  thrir  pottles  of  berries,  going  along,  as 

children  when  happy  cannot  help  going,  in  alternate  steps  and  skips, 

the  birds  are  in  convocation  among  the  empty  bushes,  picking  op  the 

» occasional  berry  that  has  fiillen,  the  other  that  has  been  overlooked 
•n  the  bough.      But  they  are  ill-tempered. 

The  thrushes  flatten  themselves  upon  the  ground,  stretch  their 
heads  out  as  far  as  their  necks  will  let  them,  till  they  look  like 
_Bnakes,  and  cry  "  Keek-keek  "  at  each  other.  The  blackbirds  puff 
themselves  out,  droop  their  wings,  and  spread  and  shut  their  tails 
ike  fans,  and  proceed  to  blows.  The  greenfinches  open  their  beaks, 
^nd,  with  outspread  wings,  hiss  at  one  another;  and  the  robin, 

"Always  of  an  a^aa]  name, 
To  fii^flit  a  rival  or  to  court  a  duiue,'' 

ills  in   with  the  prevailing  humour,  and,  spying  another  redbreast, 

foil  tilt  at  him,  and  thereby  commences  a  feud  which  will  last 

m  all  the  morning,  with  intervals  of  defiant  challenge-singing  from 

B  apple-trees,  and  much  pretty  tournament  work  upon  the  turf, 
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and  infinite  chasiDgs  of  each  other  in  and  out  the  shrubbery.  I 
know  no  other  birds  of  ours  that  will  keep  up  a  quarrel  at  such  a 
level  of  pugnacity,  for  such  a  long  time,  as  two  cock- robins.  I  never 
see  this  bird  without  remembering  the  delicious  legend,  universal  in 
England,  of  the  intrigue  of  the  robin  with  the  wren : 

"  0  !  Robin,  joly  Robin  ! 
Tell  me  how  thy  leman  doth." 

Nor,  seeing  the  wren — surely  the  sweetest  of  our  birds,  with  its 
charming  song  and  its  lovely  plumage  and  fascinating  ways,  and  yet  so 
exquisitely  funny — can  I  help  laughing  when  I  think  of  that  scandal 
Not  that  bird-society  was  shocked  out  of  all  sympathy,  for  when 
B«dbreast  is  killed  and  Jenny  follows  his  corpse  in  tears  to  the  grave, 
*'  all  the  birds  of  the  air  "  attended,  and 

"  fell  a  sigbin'  and  sobbin' 
For  the  sad,  sad,  death  of  poor  Cock  Robin." 

But  the  birds  soon  give  up  bickering  over  the  gleanings  of  ih» 
black  currant  bushes,  and  abandon   such    exiguous  pastures.     The 
gooseberries  are  better  worth   their  attention,   and  the  cherries  are 
softening  into  pink.     Besides,  all  said  and  done,  they  had  a  month  at 
the  bush-fruit  before  anybody  interfered  with  them  ;  so  that  they  have 
had  their  share.     As  for  the  cherry-trees,  they  bear  enormous  crops, 
but  not  for  the  house.     Every  morning  by  sunrise  the  birds  ar& 
there,  and  the  boughs  are  searched  for   such  fruit  as  have  ripened 
suflBciently  to  be  eaten,  and  all  day  long  there  is  always  a  blackbird 
or    two    scrutinising   the    tree.     For  weeks    this  will    go    on,  and 
then,  once  and  for  all,  a  ladder  will  be  carried  down,  and  the  scanty 
residue  of  the  crop  be  garnered.     But,  after  all,  there  were  cherries 
and  to  spare  on  the  wails  in  the  other  garden.    So  no  one  begrudges  the 
birds  their  month  of  the  first-fruits,  and  in  one  way  they  have  repaid 
it,  for,  near  the  cherry-trees  and  tlie  plums,  the  spinney  is  thickened 
with  an  undergrowth  of  cherries  and  plums,  very  beautiful  in  the 
early  spring  when  in  blossom,  and  at  all  times  pretty.     In  the  same 
way,  a  tall  hedge  of  filbert-trees,  on  the  other  side  of  a  ditch  at  the 
end  of  the  orchard,  is  due  to  the  field-mice,  who  stored  up  nuts  in  the 
bank,  and  never  ate  them.     After  the  cherries  comes  a  long  gap  for 
the  birds,  for  the  strawberries  and  raspberries  are  not  for  them.  Albeit, 
they  sometimes  get  under  the  netting,  and  are  caught,  paying  for  the 
fearful  joy  they  had  snatched  by  captivity  in  the  aviary.     But  the 
mountain-ash  was  in  full  bearing,  and  the  hawthorn  had  reddened ;  and 
now,  with  October  coming  on,  there  is  a  feast  of  plenty.     In  many 
of  the  apple-trees  there  are  some  that  are  ripe  enough  for  the  \as^ 
and  the  earlier  pears  are  pecked  upon  the  sunny  side.     The  plus* 
are  everywhere  soft,  and  the  birds  leave  but  few — ^the  hornet  asd  li»       i 
wasp  helping  in  the  loot.  j 

Have  you  ever  not  very  often 
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behind,   from    the  face  near  the   wall  ?      Sometimes  they  are   i|uite 

■  hollow,  the  fair  skin  only  remaining.  On  trees,  too,  yo«  will 
frequently  find  that,  when  two  plums  or  greengages  are  growing* 
together,  they  are  attacked  on  the  sides  that  are  touching.  This  is  not 
the  work  of  the  birds,  but  of  slugs  and  winged  insects.  Even  th» 
bluebottles  assist  by  sucking  up  their  small  portions  of  juice.  It  is 
wonderful  how  a  fruit  will  conceal  the  secret  of  its  emptiness,  and 
H  will  dissimulate.  The  original  wound  heals  up  all  round,  the  edge 
^  of  it  hardening,  and  the  stone  insidi*  remains  attached  to  the  stalk. 
But  between  the  skin,  still  with  its  blo<.im  on  it,  and  the  picked-clean. 

t  stone  inside,  thero  is  nothini);'.  Tiny  pincers  have  nipjied  it  all  away 
with  exquisite  precision,  but  without  betraying  their  exploitation,  imd 
the  fruit  goes  gravely  on  through  the  process  of  maturing,  andy 
*'  over-ripe,"  drops  off.  You  pick  it  up.  It  is  a  purple  husk,  with 
^  A  brown  stone  sticking  to  the  skin,  and  a  family  of  most  comfortable- 
Bearwigs. 

"  But  do  not  say,  *'  Contound  those  blackbirds."  Yellow  bills 
had  no  share  in  the  excavation.  They  are  not  cheats,  whatever 
else  they  are.  If  they  prey  on  the  damask  cheek,  they  do  not  do  it 
like  the  canker-worm,  but  boldly  from  the  outside,  where  the  fruit 

kis  easiest  to  get  at.  J^ook  at  that  one  now  on  the  pear-tree.  Its 
foothold  is  only  indiflerently  secure,  but  it  can  reach  the  best  pear 
of  the  bunch,  and  it  is  pecking  it  exactly  iu  the  middle  of  the  rosiest 
'bit.  When  the  bird  finds  itself  reaching  the  harder  part,  it  wilk 
Bprobably  leave  the  fruit  for  another,  and  the  hole  it  has  dug  in 
■  the  pear  catches  the  eye  at  once.  There  is  nothing  of  the  h3'pocrite 
Bftbout  the  blackbird.  When  he  goes  into  a  fruit-tree  it  is  to  eat  the 
K&oit.  There  is  no  pretence  of  prospecting  for  insects  in  the  bark,  or 
attacking  only  the  diseased  fruit.     Not  a  bit   of  it.      He  scrambles. 

■about  boldly  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  ;  picks  out  the  best  apple  he  can, 
Bee,  and  begins  eating  it  at  once.     If  he  knocks  it  off  in  the  process, 
he  looks  at  it  on  the  ground  with  head  awry,  and  for  a  second  or  two 
^argues  with  himself  as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  go  down  and 
Biinish  the  fruit  he  had  begun  or  begin  another.     As  a  rule,  he  stays- 
where  he  is,  and  commences  afresh  ;  because  on  the  ground  the  apple 
^  rolls  about  every  time  it  is  pecked,  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

And   here  on  the  ground  the  ants  and  earwigs  find  it,  and  th©^ 

[j-ed  admiral  butterfly  and  the  gamma  moth.     You    can   always  teli 

l^bich  the  insects  have   eaten.     They  nibble  round   and  round  th& 

I-column,  hollowing  out  the  fruit  and  eating  the  rind,  often  with 

P mathematical  accuracy,  in  a  circle  ;   so  that,  when  it  is  nearly  finished,, 

ra  pear  looks  so  like  a  toadstool  that  you  might  pass  it  round  for  one.. 

tie  seed-column  is  the  stem,  and  it  is  capped  by  a  circular  nmbrellay 

tly  toadstool  shape. 

when  they  eat  fruit,  go  straight  to  the  middle,  and  pick 
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out  and  eat  the  seeds ;  and,  if  you  will  notice  it,  yon  will  see  hotr 
many  apples  and  pears  are  left  half-eaten  by  birds,  Bat  the  seed 
are  gone,  which  looka  as  if  the  feathered  plunderers  looked  npon  the 
seeds  as  an  end  in  themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  fniit  a  means 
thereto ;  the  core  their  objective  point,  the  pulp  only  an  agreeable 
prelirainarj\ 

For  bullfinches  and  chaffinches  and  bud-eating  birds,  it  is  often 
said  that  they  Lnjure  a  tree  for  its  own  good,  d«*stroying  insects 
which  would  eventually  have  done  more  harm  than  they.  This  may 
be  as  it  may  be.  But  I  never  heard  any  one  suggest  that  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  have  any  ulterior  beneficence  in  mind  when  they  visit 
on  orchard.  Nor  do  I  think,  if  frankly  asked  the  question,  that  those 
birds  would  hesitate  to  give  a  straightforward  answer.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  demeanour  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they  afftT-t 
any  more  virtuous  intention  than  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  appetites. 
They  squabble  in  the  trees  without  any  pretence  of  concealment,  and 
if  disturbed  in  their  looting,  only  fly  a  short  distance,  and  wait  for 
your  departure,  in  attitudes  that  are  positively  impertinent. 

Is  there  no  good  in  them,  then  ?  Are  they  marauders;  nothing  more  ? 
Do  not  think  so.    Come  out  here  into  the  orchard  after  a  shower,  and 
see  the  turf   dotted  with   blackbirds  and   thrushes.     Look  at   thera 
hard  at  work  among  the  worms.     Was  there  ever  such  conscientiow 
work  being  done  before,  without  overseer  ?      Tempted  by  the  shower, 
the  worms  and  snails   are  abroad,    but  the   woi-d   has  gone  round, 
and  scores  of  terrible  little  eyes  are  watching,  little  feet   are  fidget- 
ing, little  beaks  are  waiting.      If  you  could  only  chalk  the  birds*  feet 
and  trace  their  course,  you  would  find  every  inch  of  ground  had  been 
traversed,  not  once,  but  a  dozen  times.     Every  bird  is  busy  at  once, 
either  watching  or  catching,  and   with    such   a   single-heartedness  of 
purpose  as  does  you  good  to  look  at,  and  makes  you  forget  the  pilfered 
plums,  and  the  brigandage  of  the  cherries.     Or  sit  quietly  on  any  of 
the  seats :     this    one   by   choice   with   the  tall  foxgloves  on    eith<?r 
hand,   and  see  them    under  the  nut-trees,    among  the   gooseberries. 
There    is   no  fruit  left,  but  how  desperately  hard  they  are  working, 
these  small  fanatics !    Every  dead  leaf  in  the  shrubbery  will  be  turned 
over  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  all  the  borders  of  the  beds  patrolled; 
.and  the  whole  ground  searched  for  full-fed  fallen  caterpillars,  harryijfi/f 
off  to  find  a  soft  burial-place  wherein    to   turn    to   chrysalida     No, 
they  are  not  mere   marauders;  for  even  in   the   sunny  fruit-tintf, 
these  fi-rst  mellow  days  of  October,  they  are  doing  good  half  the  dij") 
and  by-and-by  will  come  months  of  inclement  weather,  when  th»»re 
are  no  orchards  but  those  of  hedgerow  and  copse,  and  when  al!  thf'!" 
time  is  spent  in  the  incessant  benefit  of  man. 

Nor  forget  the  three  months  of  the  year  when  these  hiU^  u'^^" 
gatherers   make  your  gardens  and  your  pleasure-places  so  be»iitif<»l 
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witH  song,  and  '•  for  their  qniet  neats  and  plenteous  food  pay  with 
their  gentle  voice." 

The  nuts,  too,  are  being  plundered,*  and  as  you  git  here  between 
the  screens  of  foxgloves,  heavy  with  pods  of  seed,  you  can  hear  th© 
flt|uirrel  plunge  from  one  filbert-tree  to  another,  and  the  tapping  of 
the  nut-hatch  in  the  deep-creviced  bark  of  the  acacias.  If  you  were 
nearer  you  might  hear  the  mice  at  work  \  small  teeth  rasping  on  the 
brown  shells. 

Under  the  nut-trees,  one  hot,  still  afternoon,  I  remember  hearing 
a  qaeer,  crisp  noise  among  the  leaves,  and,  following  the  sound,  } 
found  a  colony  of  buff-tip  caterpillars — forty  feeding  like  one — all 
upon  a  small  branch,  and  each  with  its  leaf  held  by  the  edge  between 
its  feet,  eating  prodigiously,  as  if  by  contract,  and  with  the  samo 
sound,  in  miniature,  as  rabbits  make  nibbling  up  a  lettuce-stem. 

The  nuts  are  now  fall  ripa  :  if  you  bend  down  a  bough  with  a  jerk 
to  pick  a  bunch,  the  odds  are  that  your  hand  grasps  only  empty 
husks  ;  the  nuts  themselves  have  slipped  out,  and  are  lying  araonii: 
the  tinted  leaves,  a  puzzle  to  Hud  again.  How  handsome  the  husks 
of  the  great  ''  filbeards  "  are,  now  they  are  scorched  by  the  sun  !  The^ 
"cobnut"  husk  has  shrivelled  back,  leaving  only  the  thick  juicy 
calyx,  and  this  even  is  mellowed  into  honey-yellow.  The  "  soft-sholl  ' 
has  partt'd  with  its  nuts,  leaving  its  pretty  husk  still  green.  Is  thi* 
last  a  common  nut  ?  I  have  met  it  nowhere  else,  and  once  met 
there  is  no  mistaking  it,  either  growing  or  on  the  table.  The  husk 
is  very  fine  in  texture,  deeply  fringed  and  incut,  and  not  long  enough 
to  cover  the  nut,  which,  unlike  all  others,  is  highly  glazed  when  ripe, 
and  from  its  polish  distinguishable  at  once  in  a  plateful  of  others. 
The  shell  is  so  thin  and  soft  that  it  can  often  be  cracked  between  th© 
finger  and  thumb  ;  while  the  kernel,  which  is  invariably  as  large  as 
the  shell  will  let  it  be,  is  as  smooth-surfaced  as  a  billiard-ball.  If 
yon  look  at  a  filbert  or  a  cobnut,  you  will  see  upon  the  kernel  th& 
impression  of  the  brown  woody  lining  of  the  shell,  bub  in  the  "soft- 
shell  "  this  lining  is  itself  so  soft  and  keeps  moist  so  long,  that  th& 
kernel  expands  to  its  fullest  size,  and  is  qaite  polished.  It  is 
incomparably  the  best  of  all  the  nuts,  and  my  host  and  his 
family  know  this  so  well  that  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  loot  the- 
aoft-shell  trees,  and  on  the  table  they  command,  like  the  nuts  of 
Avella  of  old,  a  respect  which  is  never  extended  to  their  more  impos- 
ing comrades  with  the  longer  beards.  Th©  mice,  who  are  curiously 
unintelligent,  judged  by  human  ideas,  as  to  nuts,  have  not  apparently^ 
found  out  these  admirable  "  soft- shells."  The  nut-hatch  is  wiser  thai> 
they,  and  so  is  the  maggot's  mother.  How  does  this  small  weevil 
know  which  nuts  are  going  to  be  good  when  she  leaves  her  egg  oa 
the  spot  where  the  nut  is  to  be  ?     When  the   egg  is  laid  the  nut 

•  See  CosTKMroRABY  REVitw  for  October  lH'^l  ;  "  Of  Nuts  and  Nutcrackers." 
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that  is  to  come  is  merely  a  soft  bud-like  thing,  and  it  may  grow  np 
full  or  may  grow  up  empty.     Does  she  ever   make  a  mistake,  and 
leave  an  egg  inside  a  nut   that  belies   its  promise,  and   never  has 
anything  else  inside  it  ?     How  disgusted  the  small  maggot  must  be 
when  he  hatches  and  looks  round  at  the  unfurnished  larder  in  which, 
poor  little  wretch,  it  has  been  bom  only  to  starve  to  death.    And  if  one 
could  only  convey  to  the  maggot's  mother  the  intelligence  of  what  she 
had  done,  what  distraction  of  maternal  feelings  should  ensue,  to  think 
that  she  had  shut  her  offspring  up  inside  a  shell  which  was  too  hard 
for  her  to  get  into,  too  hard  for  it  to  get  out  of ;  the  tiny  prisoner 
helpless  to  escape,  and  she  helpless  to  assist  it ;  and  all  her  own  doing, 
too.     But  some  instinct  no  doubt  guides  the  mother,  for  the  nut-grub, 
:as  he  is  usually  found,  is  a  very  pottle-bodied  person,  looking  like  one 
who  has  fared  well  all  his  life,  and  carefully  abstained  from  doing  any 
work  between  meals.     Do  you    remember    Southey's    lines  on  the 
£lbert : 

"  Nay,  ^ther  not  that  filbert,  Nicholas, 

There  is  a  maggot  there — it  is  his  house — 

His  castle — oh,  commit  not  burglary ! 

Strip  him  not  naked,  'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell, 

His  bones,  the  very  armour  of  his  life  ; 

And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas. 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

"  Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 
Hath  Nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordained ; 
Increase  not  thou  the  number !  him  the  mouse, 
Gnawing  with  nibbling  teeth  the  shell's  defence, 
May  from  his  native  tenement  eject ; 
Him  may  the  nut-hatch,  piercing  with  strong  bill. 
Unwittingly  destroy,  or  to  his  hoard 

The  squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  cracked.*' 

«■  *  «  • 

And  then  the  poet  suddenly  bethinks  him  of  the  reverse  of  the  pictnre 
of  the  maggot's  life  : 

"  Mac  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes 
As  this  poor  maggot  hath,  and  when  I  muso 
Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears 
The  maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 
It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 
To  be  enkernelled  thus  ;  never  to  hear 
Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots, 
Ivings.  Jacobins,  and  tax-commissioners, 
And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 
To  live  luxurious  1    The  perfection  this 
Of  snugness  1     It  were  to  unite  at  once 
Hermit  retirement,  aldermanic  bliss. 
And  stoic  independence  of  mankind." 

It  is  a  delightful  piece  of  humour.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  the 
naturalist  might  object  that  no  one  could  tell  if  a  maggot  wereinaide 
a  nut  or  not  without  cracking  it.  The  hole  which  Southey  saw  is  only 
used  by  the  maggot  once,  and  that  is  when  it  leaves  the  nnt  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  its  life. 

Phil  RoBDisoS'  , 


GOETHE  AS  A  MINISTER  OF  STATE. 


'ITHIN  the  last  thirty  years  or  less  the  criterion  by  which  the 
value  of  the  poetic  life  is  estimated  anjong  people  of  authority 

has  obviously  changed.  Our  fathers  were  inclined  to  decide  the 
^  merits  of  a  poet's  conduct  of  life  by  a  standard  which  baa  become 
^Lpbaolete  to  us,  though  in  its  day  it  really  added  a  new  terror  to  the 
H^piet's  existence.     There  has^  indeed,  always  been  abundant  cause  for 

poetic  lamentations  over  the  slights  to  which  the  poet's  trade  is  earposed. 
^  But  in  earlier  times  the  satiric  shaft  was  aimed  chiefly  at  the  poet's 
^•obscurity  and  poor  estate.     His  dulness  was  sometimes  hinted  at,  but 

it  was  Ms  hunger  which  appeared  most  ridiculous.  For  this  century, 
^  whose  chief  glory  it  is  that  in  it  hunger  has  at  last  ceased  to  be  a 

■  reproach — for  this  century  it  was  reserved  to  discover  a  fresh  taunt, 
•  liardly  less  galling  than  the  old.      At  the  time  when  the  formulie  of 

■  «ivic  progress  and  prosperity  were  almost  as  dominant  in  literature 
^as  in  economics,  this  further  burden  was  added  to  the  poet's  ancient 
woes,  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  being 
•of  doubtful  utility  by  leaders  of  thought,  whose  philanthropy  was  set 
on  improving  human  conditions.  The  poet  had  often  but  little  of 
■definite  importance  to  show  in  jastificatJon  of  his  manner  of  life ;  and 
it  was  obviously  absurd  for  him  to  plead  that  his  productions,  as  a 
member  of  society,  contributed  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  even  a 

I -considerable  number.  In  the  popular  mind  something  of  this  reproach, 
ftio  doubt,  still  lingers  ;  for,  having  once  grasped  a  philosophic  fonnula, 
kre  are  loth  to  let  it  go,  and  we  always  hope  for  finality.  The 
average  plain  man  still  smiles  when  the  word  "  poet  "  is  mentioned. 
To  his  mind  the  poet  evidently  still  suggests  a  nseless  decorative 
Inxury,  or  else  an  idler  of  the  ditch  and  gutter.  The  man  who 
^Uevotes  his  life  to  poetry,  and  spends  the  margin  of  his  income  on 
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the  publication  of  his  poems,  is  still  not  only  an  easy  mark  1 
table  satire,  but  must  he  prepared  also  to  lose  his  place  in  the  eqaal 
conimanity  of  his  fellows,  who  will  listen  to  his  opinions  on  aU  seriou» 
subjects  with  the  polite  indifference  with  which  the  doctors  of  lanatidHi 
aaylnma  listen  to  their  patients.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  averag^ 
man  feels  an  Aristophanic  distrust  of  the  man  of  words,  for  he  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  mainly  by  rhetoric.  He  is  haunted  by  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  a  poet  is  not  quite  a  serviceable  person,  and 
that  he  ought  to  bo  spending  his  time  on  business  of  more  distin 
utility.  He  is  dimly  conscious  of  the  same  kind  of  diasatisfaction  sa 
prompted  the  essayist,  himself  far  removed  from  the  common  utilitarioi* 
position,  to  write  of  Shakespeare  :  "  The  best  poet  led  an  obscure  aod 
profane  life,  using  his  genius  for  the  public  amusement.  The  worI(J 
still  wants  its  poet-priest,  a  reconciler,  who  shall  not  trifle  with  Shake- 
speare the  player,  nor  shall  grope  in  graves  with  Swedenborg  th^ 
mourner."  * 

But,   in   a  leader  of  modern   thought,    how  antiquated   all   Buch 
criticism  would  now  appear  !      Linger  aa  it  may,  it  is  none  the  less  a- 
thing  of  past  history,  to  be  remembered  only  as  an  inevitable  and 
rather  disagreeable  phase  of  human  thought.      The   tide  of  judgmenl 
has  set  quite  the  other  way,  and  already  has  borne  cs  so  far  that  mer? 
uselessness  has  almost  become  a  test   of  excellence,  even  in   conduct. 
It  is  its  uselessness  which  maintains  true  learning.     A  society  for  the 
diffusion  of  useless  knowledge  would  find  many  contributors.   Useless- 
ness may  be  the  foundation  of  the  next  ethical  system.      Has  not  it» 
fine  uselessness  done  much   to    revive  religion  itself?     And   in  th? 
sphere  of  art  also,  the  Puritanism  nnspiritaalised,  which  once  pliyed 
the  censor  in  the  name  of  utility,  is   in  reality  doad.      We   are  not 
taught  to  assume  the  artist's  uselessness,  and  to  delight  in  it.     Thfr 
artist's  individuality,  not  his   use,  ia   of  sole  importance.      Let  him 
live  his  own  life,  careless  of  laughter  or  reproach.      Whether  it  Is  ft 
useful  life  or  not   ia   no  concern  of  ours,  nor  even  of  his,  save  in  bo 
far  as  that  may  affect  his  personality.     The  presumption,  indeed,  it 
that  if  a  poet  hag  chosen  to  pursue  a  useful  life,  according  to  accepted 
definitions,   his   admirera  will   now  have    to   stand   on   the   defensive 
And,  in  that  case,  it  will  not  count  a  single  point  to  the  poet's  credit 
that  he  has  worked  at  charities,  or  drained   a  town,  or  controlled  »n 
empire,  or  even  elaborated  a  metaphysical  system.     The  only  po8siW<^ 
line  of  defence  must  be  internal,  must  vindicate  the  growth  of  tAf 
poet's  inmost  soul,  must  establish  individuality;  else  no  jusfcifioilM* 
can  be  pleaded. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  complete  alteration  in  tfce  bast 
of  our  judgment  on  men  and  things  is  afforded  by  fie  sndati 
change  of  tone  in  all  the  many  hostile  criticiams  whicii  hure  »^ 
•Emerson-  Mre  Men :  Shakci  -Poci. 
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|>6ared  upon  Goethe  daring  the  sixty  years  since  his  death.  It  used 
to  be  a  commonplace  to  accaae  him  of  a  refined  egoism,  a  narrow  and 
devotion  to  his  own  culture,  as  though  such  things  were  criminal. 
my  used  to  sympathise  with  Kmerson's  indignation  when  he  wrote 
ihat,  if  he  had  been  Duke  of  Weimar,  he  would  have  cut  the  poet'a 
ead  off  rather  than  let  him  continue  to  lead  that  "velvet  life,"  and 
retire  to  arrange  his  coins.*  Onr  father^?  were  irritated  by  the  at-ory 
«f  such  a  career,  for  they  regarded  it  as  inactive  and  perhaps  immoral 
—a  story  conveying  no  lesson  in  conduct,  no  stimulus  to  the  formation 
«f  upright  character.  It  was  against  such  charges  that  Carlyle  had 
Co  defend  him,  and  in  his  defence  he  drew  that  great  picture  of  hb  ideal 
poet,  which  he  presented  to  the  English  people  under  the  name  of 
,e.  But  to  us  the  reproaches  against  which  Carlyle  had  to 
d  have  an  unreal  and  antiquated  sound,  like  the  dimly 
•membered  outcries  of  an  enemy  long  ago  silenced.  The  attack  has 
lately  come  from  a  very  diiferent  side.  We  now  hear  that  Goethe 
ittered  away  his  time  and  powers  on  political  and  social  occupations 
parochial  services,  as,  in  the  case  of  little  Weimar,  they  must  be 
lied.  By  what  right,  it  is  asked,  did  a  poet  take  upon  himself  the 
trivial  labours  of  Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of  War,  of  Finauce,  of 
Education,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines  and  of  Roads,  and  amateur 
Fireman?  And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  State  which  may  be  estimated 
hj  the  size  of  its  standing  army,  amounting  to  one  small  battalion  of 
foot  and  one  small  troop  of  huaaars.  It  was  not  such  a  country  that 
Milton  served  ;  and  yet,  to  some  critics,  even  Milton's  political  life 
ms  one  long  mistake  of  powers  misapplied.  When  it  is  remem- 
red  further  that  Goethe  performed  all  these  diverse  functions  with 
ioch  minute  exactness  that  some  of  his  friends  admired  him  more  for 
lis  business  capacity  than  for  his  poetry,  it  is  only  natural  for  the 
modern  critic  to  assert  that  the  poet  8«)ld  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
kUtical  philanthropy. 

And,  indeed,  Goethe  himself  recognised  his  danger,  and  in  certain 

,s  was  tempted  to  chafe  against  the  limits  of  his  position.      In 

mid  activity  of  his  public  life,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  under- 

ing  large  new  duties,  he  uttered  many  complaints  about  the  stress 

his  oflScial  work.t     And  as  an  old  man  he  looked  back  with  a 

Iret  very  rare  in  his  reminiscences  to  his  labours  in  the  petty  fields 

iStftte.      •'  How  grievously,"  he   cries,   '*  was   my   creative    power 

rbed,  limited,  and  hemmed  in  by  my  external  position  !     If  only 

id  held  back  from   public  affairs  and   business  matters,  and   been 

to  live  more  in  solitude,  I  should  have  been  happier,  and  have 

'  d  more  as  a  poet."  J      It  is  the  saddest  of  lamentations.      Like 

rnnts  under  the  Roman  poet's  curse,  he  seems  blighted  by  the 

•  "Carlyle  ttndBmerson:  Correspondence/' Nov.  iiO,  1834. 

t  "Lett«rsto  Krau  von  Stein,''  earlv  in  1779. 

♦  ••  Conversntions  with  KckermanD,''  Jan.  27, 1824. 
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vision  of  a  virtue  he  had  lost.  Had  he  been  a  bom  reformer  as  wel 
as  a  poet  the  case  might  have  been  different.  Bat  he  had  an  artist'i 
natural  horror  of  reformers,  whose  zeal  destroys  so  much  to  whici 
association  has  given  beauty.  He  had  studied  the  processes  of  Natur 
too  closely  to  believe  in  the  likelihood  of  rapid  transformation  or  i 
the  efficacy  of  tender  methods.  One  of  his  fears  for  the  future  o 
the  world  was  that  it  would  become  a  great  hospital  in  which  everj 
one  would  be  engaged  in  nursing  his  neighbours,*  He  warned  th( 
reformer  against  the  stimulating  illusion  that  the  world  had  been 
waiting  for  him  to  save  it.t  He  was  not  carried  along  by  that  rush 
of  confident  and  energetic  emotion  which  now  and  again  has  trans- 
formed a  philanthropist  into  an  almost  poetic  figure.  In  the  midst; 
of  the  Hevolatiouary  outcries  about  universal  rights  and  brotherhood^ 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  to  remain  unmoved.  Evidently  he  was 
not  of  the  stuff  of  which  active  reformers  are  made  ;  nor  was  h^ 
possessed  by  Dante's  passion  for  his  country.  It  seems  hard  for  a 
modern  critic  to  avoid  the  inference  that  all  this  public  energy  waa 
but  another  instance  of  the  deadliest  of  artistic  sins,  the  sin  against 
the  individual  spirit. 

And,  indeed,  to  some  mistake  of  this  kind  the  obvious  inequality  of 
his  works  may,  no  doubt,  be  partly  attributed.    No  great  poet  reqaires 
a  more  rigid  selection.  In  many  of  his  works  only  the  literary  scavenger 
can  find  a  fair  and  useful  field  of  labour.     Inequality  was,  it  is  trne, 
part  of  his   nature,  for  there  are  strange  instances  of  it  before  he 
entered  public  life  at  all,  and  in  his  old  age  his  secretary  thus  describ«?A 
the  outward  evidence  of  a  deep-lying  division  of  spirit :  '*  At  times  ht 
would  be  occapied  with  some  great  idea,  and  hia  speech  would  be  rich 
and  inexhaustible  in  its  ilow.     Then  again  he  would  be  taciturn  and 
laconic,  as  though  a  cloud  lay  upon  his  soul.     There  were  days  when 
he  seemed   to  be    filled  with    icy   coldness,   as  if  a  keen  wind  wew 
•  sweeping  over  plains  of  ice  and  anow  ;  and  next  day  he  would  be  like 
a  smiling  summer  morning,"  J      It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
after  all  he  came  of  a  race  which  endures  tedium  with  pathetic  meek- 
ness, and  that  he  inherited  from  his  father  a    certain   stiffness  and 
pedantry  of  mind.      But  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
double  nature  remaining  in  him  so  strangely  unfused,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  cold  and  prosaic  side  was  emphasised  by  public  duties  which 
often  choked  the  true  poetic  spirit.     Hence,  it  may  be  said,  own* 
those   dreary  lengths   of  *'  Privy  Councillor  language,"   as  GemuD 
critics  themselves  call  it,  in  which  the  sudden  jewels  of  thought  «it 
set  at  such  wide  intervals.      Worse  than  all,  it  might  be  maintained 
that  his  position  in  Weimar  tempted  him  to  sink  to  the  level  of  w 
amateur  in  literature,  and  to  write,  as  in  fact  he  oonfesaes  that  h0 


*  "  Ilalienische  Reise,"  May  '27,  1787. 

X  "Conversations  with  Bckermann.'-     Preface. 
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not  for  a  great  pablic,  nor  even  for  audience  fit,  but  for  a 

iTTow  circle  of  three  or  four  intimate  friends.*     A  starving  poet, 

ruggling  in  the  spnme  and  surge  of  our  cities,  lias  obviously,  in  spite 

drink  and  journalism,  a  better  cliance   of  poetry  than  the  Prime 

^Minister  of  a  German   State.      And  this  may  be  what  Tieck  meant 

I^hen  he  said  that  Goethe's  best  -work  was  done  before  he  left 
trankfnrt.  Perhaps  this  is  what  the  French  critic  means  in  calling 
Boethe  "  the  sublime  Philistine."  t 
I  And  yet  there  h  to  all  this  another  side,  which  seems  to  escape  the 
potice  of  the  critics.  "  Action,"  said  that  Secret  Society  which 
iratched  Meisters  career,  and  often  irritated  him  with  its  wisdom  ; 
''action  animates,  but  narrows."!  The  sentence  is  weighty,  and 
English  history  is  a  commentary  on  it.  But  in  Germany,  daring 
Goethe's  youth,  it  was  exactly  animation  that  was  needed,  and  not 
^^readth.  Germany  was  atill,  for  the  most  part,  peacefully  submerged 
^Hh  what  Goethe  called  the  Watery  Period.  Only  Professors  now 
'  know  or  care  alxjut  the  writers  of  that  dreary  time.  But  to  the 
humourist  a  pathos  hangs  around  their  fading  names,  like  the  weep- 
ing cherubs  on  monuments  of  emblazoned  and  forgotten  glory.  Poor 
stepsons  of  the  Muses,  creeping  through  life  in  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown,  tbey  were  atill  the  sole  representatives  of  the  higher  literature 
to  a  prosaic  nation  on  its  way  through  its  most  prosaic  age.  Destitute 
of  nationality,  members  of  an  impotent  collection  of  paltry  States, 
inactive,  isolated,  nnvisited  by  universal  emotions,  devoid  of  subject, 
they  still  strove  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  of  excellence,  if  only 
by  tlie  handicraft  of  imitation.  Shut  up  in  the  close  studies  of  bleak 
northern  towns,  professors  and  private  tutors  produced  those  lengths 
of  pastoral  idyl,  erotic  ode,  and  anacreontic  eulogy  of  win©  and 
roses,  which  occupy  an  anturned  page  in  the  necrologj'  of  literature. 
Their  less  creative  moments  were  spent  in  frivolous  but  bitter  literary 
controversies  and  theoretic  criticisms,  which  often  severed  friendships, 
and  left  a  lifelong  rankling.  Bat  the  day  is  long,  and  so  is  the  night : 
a  man  cannot  always  be  writing  poetry  and  criticism,  as  Goethe  sighs  in 
„  gpeaking  of  them.  And  so,  being  deprived  of  a  sphere  for  their 
^■activity,  they  exaggerated  into  importance  the  little  events  and  harm- 
^Qess  jests  of  every  day,  and  poured  out  their  mutual  admiration  with 
I  feminine  endearments  in  those  volumes  of  inane  correspondence,  which 
are  indeed  an  astonishment  to  a  modern  reader.  *•  And  yet,"  says 
Goethe,  "  they  are  worth  preserving,  if  only  as  a  warning  that  the 
most  distinguished  man  lives  from  but  day  to  day,  and  has  a  poor 
e  of  it  if  he  turns  in  upon  himself,  and  refuses  to  thrust  his  hand 
t  into  the  fulness  of  external  life,  in  which  alone  he  can  Bnd  the 


•  "  Uifers  to  Fraa  von  Stein,"  Aug.  13,  17S4. 
t  Paal  Boiirpet  :  "  Mensonges,"  p.  3'i.S. 
•Meiatere  Lehriahre."  bk.  viii.  chap.  6. 
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nurture  and  the  measure  for  his  groTvth."  *  Vacant  and  diffuse, 
regarded  by  the  common  people  as  a  freak  of  Nature,  and  by  the 
aristocracy  as  something  between  a  tedious  jester  and  a  nursery 
governess,  how  many  a  so-called  poet  of  the  time  fell  a  victim  in 
middle  age  to  the  moral  leprosy  of  hypochondria,  and  trod  the  re- 
mainder of  the  road  to  death,  melancholy,  querulous,  and  forlorn! 
*'  For  all  melancholy,"  Goethe  said,  "  is  the  child  and  nursling  of 
solitude."  t 

But,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  time  Goethe  reached  early  manhood, 
a  new  epoch  had  already  arrived.     It  had  its  origin  in  the  activity 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  the  keen  words  of  Lessing, 
in  many  subordinate  causes.      Herder  had  a  hand  in  it ;  so  had  even 
the  milk-mild  Klopstock  ;  overshadowing  them  all  stood  the  great 
name  of  Rousseau.     Under  such  influences  Germany  had  seemed  to 
renew  her  youth.      "  Fortune  favoured  me,"  said   Goethe,  *•  in  that 
when  I  was  eighteen,  all  my  country  was  just  eighteen  too."  +     The 
extravagances  of  the  time  have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  poet 
himself,  and  by  other  satirists ;  but  in  spite  of  all  absurdity,  it  will 
always  be  an  attractive  passage  to  the  young  in  mind.     The  young 
will  readily  forgive  the  anarchy  of  the  time ;  for  the  nation  was  alive 
and  awake,  and  for  once  its  life  seemed  touched  by  true  emotion.  As 
was  observed  by  a  shrewd  critic  in   the   midst  of  the   confusion,  all 
mistakes  arose  because,  whilst  it  was  Goethe's  mission  to  give  poetic 
form  to  reality,  the  others  attempted  to  give  reality  to  poetic  form8,§ 
whence  came  the  whims  and  humours  so  startling  to  the  quiet  dwellers 
in   the    grand  raother-land — the   revival    of    Arcadian    costumes,  the 
Ossianic   rhapsodies   poured  out   with   copious  tears  to  the  German 
moon,  which  has  always  done  so  much  service.      The  temper  of  the 
time  is    summed    up   in   Lavater's  admiring  words  on  Fuseli,  then 
an  unknown  Swiss  artist  :   "  His  look  is  lightning,  his  word  storm, 
his  jest  death,  his  vengeance  hell."      No  wonder  that  spirits  of  such 
essence  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  confines  of  this  poor  world,  where  civilisa- 
tion produces  the  fruit  of  commonplace  after  its  kind.    The  long  peace 
following  on  the  Seven  Years'  War   did   not  afford   them  the  ontlet 
which  would  have  been  most  wholesome  for  their  pent-up  emotionfl. 
Indignant  at  reality's  pettiness,  generous  rebels  against  all  limit,  they 
took  Genius  for  their  watchword  ;  and  by  Genius  they  meant,  not  the 
power  which  creates  rules,  but  the  power  which  defies  them.    Perhaps 
the  most  fortunate  were  those  who,  by  suicide,  released  the  cramped 
soul   into  the  inane.      For  to  such  as  stayed  at  their  posts  worse 
things  than  death  often  remained — disillusion,  estrangement,  fidiQg 
love,  ofHcial  appointments,  a  comfortable  middle-age.    A  fow  ww^ 

*  "  Aus  meinem  Leben,"  bk.  z. 
:;:  "  Conversations  with  Eckermani 
§  "  Aus  meinem  Leben,"  blc  zvlf 
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more  regularly  mad,  like  Lenz,  at  one  tirae  Goethe's  rival  and  beat 
imitator.*  A  few  turned  to  lioman  Catholicisra,  not  from  conviction, 
but  from  despair.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  whole  country 
wa3  strewn  with  their  wrecks.     And   yet  the  movement  was  worth 

)the  pains.      Germany  rose  above  her  usual   sober   level.      It  was   an 
ieftbrfc  for  expansion,  for  freedom  ;   and,  to  quote  the  wise  poet  again, 
r*  There  is  bo  sweet  a  sound  in  that  word    Freedom,   that   we   could 
tiot  do  without  it,  even  if  it  always  implied  error."  t 
1^  Though  not  the  creator  of  the  movement,  the  author  of  •*  Werther  " 

^fcnevitably  took  his  place  as  its  leader.  For  he  alone  gave  it  artistic 
^"expression  in  that  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  works.  Hot  with  the 
fermentation  of  revolt,  writing  a  style  spasmodic  and  exclamatory,  as 
whirlwind  gasps  of  love  and  hate,  carried  away  by  queer  social 
paradoxes,  untamed  and  astonishing  in  demeanour,  "  coming  upon 
fon,*'  aa  was  said,  "  like  a  wolf  in  the  night,"  he  was  recognised  as 
be  embodiment  of  the  new  spirit.  As  such  he  was  invited  to 
7"eimar,  and  for  some  months  the  character  was  well  maintained. 
Then  the  change  began  to  appear ;  a  new  stage  was  entered  upon  in 
the  long  process  of  *'  makkin''  himsel',"  to  use  Scott's  phrase;  and  it 
^wifl  the  meaning  of  this  change  which  has  been  the  theme  of  bo  much 
^Contradictory  opinion.  To  his  contemporaries  he  seemed  to  be 
^^fiaced,  ruined  by  Society,  as  so  many  a  child  of  Nature  has  been 
^'fuined.      And  something,  no  doubt,  was  inevitably  lost.      Thero.  is  & 

I  vivid  charm  about  the  story  of  Goethe's  youth.      Mr.  R,  L.  Stevenson 
tells  us  that,  if  he   had   been  a   woman,  he  could   imagine   himself 
piarrying  one  of  two  men   only,  Goethe   in   hia  youth  or  Leonardo.^ 
[That   rush    of    tumultuous    spirits,   so   bewildering  to  the  ordinary 
German,  that  valorous  social  defiance  in  which  discretion  had  no  part, 
that    spontaneous  and  inexhaustible    fertility  of   brain,  all  combined 
with    strength   and   beauty   of  person    to    compose   a  figure   of  rare 
attraction.     As  years  went  by,  the  early  charm  necessarily  diminished, 
life  is  to  be  effectual,  loss  of  some  kind  must  be  faced.      For  there 
[jU8t  be  choice  ;  and   it   is   probably  a   commonplace  with  moralists 
all  choice  implies  loss.      It  is   impossible   that  every  promising 
IBhoot  should  be   developed    to   perfection.      Aa  the  German  proverb 
ays,  "  Care  is  taken  that  the  trees  do  not  grow  into  the  sky  '* ;  and 
be  English  poet  has  supposed  that  Dionysus  chose  the  goat  because 
browses  on   the    untimely   vine-shoots,    and   prunes   the   tree  to 
|fertility.§     Only  the  outside   critic,  the  inelTectual  man,  can  avoid 
imitation  and   loss;  and  he  therefore  is  the  companion  most  delight- 
|ul  to  the  idle.     As  soon  as  choice  is  made,  and  deliberate  energy  is 

H  1-*  5n  speakinp  of  Lenz  that  Goethe  says:  "Man  Jjcnut  jene  FelbstqxifiJerei 
•i  von  AosfiCQ  unci  von  An<lcrn  keine  Noth  hatte,  an  der  TagesordnunK 
a>  die  vorzuirlichsten   Geister  beunruhipfc." — "  Aus    lueiucm   Leben. ' 


die  vorzuglic 
tbuB  Puemquc,"  p.  47. 


lueiucm   Leben, ' 
t  Ibid.  bk.  xi. 
§  "Fifineat  theFair." 
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at  work,  the   walls  of  life   seem  to  close   in.     First  one  vista,  on 
possible  course,  and  then  another  is   shot.     The   man  becomes 
servant  of  the  deed,  and  is  thrust  forward  along  an  ever-narrowing 
channel.     What  Goethe  lost  was  a  certain  wild  charm  of  luxuriance 
and  unconstraint.      We  may  regret  it,  for  all  have  a  secret  afiPectioaJ 
for  the  rebel  and  the  savage.      But  sooner  or  later  it  mnst  have  goodj 
in  any  case,  nnless  he  was  to  die  out  as  one  of  those  vagrant  andl 
fleeting  meteors  whose  appearance   is  bo   frequent,  eo  pathetic,  AQdj 
often  so  lodicroas  in  the  sky  of  literature. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  at  Weimar,  Goethe  writes :  "ll 
don't  Icnow  what  Fate  would  have  of  me,  that  she  makes  me  paa 
through  all  the  schools.'^  *  It  was,  indeed,  a  new  school,  a  change  j 
and  advance  in  the  discipline  of  life,  80  mach  was  left  bf»hind  that 
it  seemed  almost  like  a  fresh  start.  It  was  one  of  those  crises  wlicli 
justified  the  poet's  own  comparison  of  himself  to  a  snake  that  castsils 
slough.  For  he  possessed  a  capacity  of  Eelf-renovation  which  nuy 
remind  us  of  the  critic's  words  :  '*  With  a  kind  of  passionate  coIdnefB  1 
such  natures  rejoice  to  be  away  from  and  past  their  former  selves."  t 
And  certainly,  in  outward  circumstances  no  change  could  seem  sharper 
than  the  change  from  the  large  and  free  existence  of  Stra&sbuTg, 
Frankfurt,  and  Switzerland  to  the  narrow  circle  and  petty  duties  of  the 
Weimar  Court.  In  many  ways  Goethe  seems  to  come  so  near  to  oar 
own  time,  his  influence  is  still  so  widely  felt,  that  we  are  apt  to  forgei  j 
how  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  those  white,  pseudo-classical  palaces 
which  stud  the  little  German  States,  and  are  still  haunted  by  tbo 
formal  ghost  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  one  quality  whidi 
enabled  him  to  pass  into  his  new  surroundings  without  loss  of  ifldi- 
viduality  was  a  deep  fibre  of  inner  seriousness,  often  overloolced. 
Diffused  and  distracted  as  his  energies  sometimes  were  owiag  to  his 
insatiable  curiosity,  he  was  saved  from  the  common  fate  of  dilettantism 
by  this  seriousness  of  mind,  which  pursued  the  various  forms  of  know- 
ledge, not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  as  revelations  of  trntJa. 
From  boyhood  this  serious  mood  had  coloured  his  life.  His  boyish 
essays  and  specalationa  had  been  largely  theological.  His  earliest 
remaimn^'  verse  is  a  religious  poem  on  the  Descent  into  Hell.  lo 
morality  his  boyish  sympathies  were  with  the  Stoics,  especially 
Epictetus.  As  a  student,  he  submitted  with  reverent  patience  to  tlw 
religious  influence  of  his  mother's  friend,  whose  spiritual  '  "  '    is 

narrated  in  •'  The  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Soul.''      Even  a-  arg 

he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Pious  or  Evangelical  party  to  inclod* 
him  in  their  number.      And  it  had  been  a  similar  serioi  'lidj 

drew  him  into  the  revolt  against  formality  and  axtificial  '^ 

There  was  something  genuine  in  the  stir,   something  which  reached 

•  To  August©  von  Stolberg.  May  177«5. 

t  •■  The  Renaissance,"  by  Walter  I'aler  ;  *•  Winckclmaun.'*  p  i?*?. 
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the  primitive  depths  of  man.  "  Werther"  is  often  called  sentimental, 
bat,  in  spite  of  all  those  tears,  the  passion  is  too  real  and  serious  for 
sentimentality.  The  truly  sentimental  works  were  the  tender  pas- 
torals and  elegies  which  "  Werther"  drove  ivom  the  field.  "  G<»tz," 
again,  had  by  its  serioasness  created  a  new  and  fascinating  ideal  for 
men  of  action  as  leaders  of  their  country,  champions  of  the  poor, 
6ervants  to  nobility's  obligations.  Amidst  much  that  was  vague  and 
•exaggerated  in  the  movement  so  closely  connected  with  his  name, 
Goethe  had  thus  revealed  the  two  vital  principles  of  reality  in  emotion 
and  energy  in  action.  Inspired  by  them,  he  entered  upon  the  new 
scenes  of  Weimar  life,  his  inner  history  becoming  a  process  of  deve- 
lopment by  limitation  rather  than  a  process  of  change.  For  a  deep 
seriousness  is  throughout  the  clue  to  his  character,  and  serioufiness  is 
possible  even  in  a  German  Court. 

To  despise  the  ordinary  life  of  the  man  of  letters,  spent  amidst  the 
phantoms  and  echoes  of  things,  was  a  first  principle  of  the  new  school, 
and  Goethe  himself  now  turned  to  action  with  all  the  delight  of  a 
lieaithy  nature.  He  always  felt  an  almost  exaggerated  admiration  for 
Englishmen,  with  their  open  and  energetic  lives,  free  from  theories 
and  self-consciousness.*  His  own  opportunity  was  small ;  but  he 
seized  it  with  avidity,  throwing  himself  upon  life  as  upon  a  prey. 
His  spirit  seemed  inexhaustible.  No  labour,  no  adventure,  not  even 
<lrodgery  came  amiss.  We  find  him  directing  the  mines  at  Ilmenau, 
relieving  the  destitute  weavers  of  Apolda,  converting  the  barbaric 
iversity  of  Jena  into  the  true  home  of  German  thought,  prescribing 
ir  the  cattle-plague,  choosing  recruits  for  the  little  army,  repairing 
froads,  travelling  with  unwearied  rapidity  np  and  down  the  State, 
riding  out  night  after  night  to  the  scene  of  some  distant  conflagration 
among  the  wooden  cottages  of  the  peasants.!  And  it  was  all  done 
without  a  trace  of  philanthropic  unction,  but  simply  with  that  high 
stoicism  which  we  have  been  told  is  characteristic  of  a  naturally 
aristocratic  mLnd.+  Patience  and  long  endurance  among  the  com- 
plexities and  compromises  of  actual  life  gave  him  a  close  sympathy 
with  all  classes,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor,  such  as  the 
If  democrat,  though  much  occupied  with  discussing  schemes  for 
[oir  amelioration,  is  often  too  busy  or  too  fastidious  to  obtain. 
**  What  admiration  I  feel,"  he  writes  from  among  the  miners  of  the 
Harz,  **  for  that  class  of  men  which  is  called  the  lower,  but  which  in 
God's  sight  is  certainly  the  highest.  Among  them  we  find  all  the 
virtues  together — moderation,  content,  uprightness,  good  faith,  joy 
over  the  smallest  blessing,  harmlessness,  patience :  but  I  must  not  lose 
myself  in  exclamations."  § 

*' Coaversations  with  Eckermann,"  March  12,  1828,  and  in  several  other  t^ssages. 
+  "Tageboch  "  :  ihukuh. 

X  Carlyle's  "  Miscellaneous  Essaye,"  vol.  vii.  ;  "Shooting  Niagara,"  Ac. 
ji  •'  lictters  to  Frau  7on  Stein,"  December  1777. 
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Even  more  significant  ia  the  sentence,  also  written  on  the  same 
wintry  journey  throngh  the  llarz  :  "  My  imaginative  power  derives 
unspeakable  benefit  from  sole  companionship  with  men  who 
engaged  upon  some  distinct,  simple,  enduring,  and  important  labour. 


mil 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  man  of  letters  to  feel  humiliated  an 
depressed  in  the  presence  of  miners,  reapers,  shepherds,  fishermen, 
and  others,  who  labour  at  the  primitive  and  eternal  arts,  compared  t 
which  his  own  art  of  words  appears  so  intangible  and  unnecessary. 
We  remember  with  what  self-contempt  Carlyle  would  watch  th^ 
Lowland  peasants  gathering  in  the  harveat.t  But,  in  Goethe's  case^ 
association  with  the  working  classes,  so  far  from  depressing  him  by  • 
sense  of  literature's  unreality,  stimulated  him  rather  to  further  prodoc 
tion.  This  was  partly  due  perhaps  to  the  tendency  to  contradiction, 
such  as  makes  light  of  learning  among  the  learned,  and  acclaims  il 
among  the  ignorant.  But  there  was  a  deeper  reason,  for  he  knew  thai 
no  one  could  reproach  him  with  inactivity,  qnite  apart  from  literature. 
The  daily  drudgery  of  hiw  practical  tasks  raised  him  to  the  level  of  hi* 
fellow-men,  the  level  battle-field  of  the  struggle  for  life,  on  which 
alone  heroism  and  happiness  are  possible.  Aa  he  says  in  a  aent^ow 
which  rings  like  a  slap  in  the  face  of  Society  :  *'  Work  makes  th* 
comrade."  %  As  one  among  comrades,  he  was  able  to  discover  whei* 
it  was  that  common  humanity  failed,  and  so  to  retain  nnimpaired 
through  life  hia  delight  in  beauty  and  his  faith  in  things  intellectual. 
Whereas,  in  how  many  artists  and  men  of  letters  who  live  apart 
from  the  common  plain  does  the  delight  expire  of  surfeit,  and  the 
faith  shrivel  into  a  thing  of  dead  routine  !  Two  passages  from  tb^ 
Diary,  written  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  loudest  in  complaint 
about  the  duties  of  his  position,  may  serve  further  to  illustrate  tb^ 
poet's  own  views  :  '*  The  pressure  of  business  is  of  great  advantag*  to 
the  soul ;  when  she  is  disburdened  of  it,  she  plays  with  greater  freedom, 
and  enjoys  existence."  *'  There  is  nothing  fo  wretched  as  the  cow* 
fortable,  idle  man.      He  sickens  over  the  finest  gifts."  § 

In  this  Diary,  kept  between  Goethe's  arrival  at  Weimar  and  his 
departure  for  Italy,  there  are  other  entries  besides  which  take  as  » 
step  nearer  still  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  In  the  midst  of  niemoraiK^ 
on  the  practical  work  of  each  day  we  come  upon  such  words  as  these i 
''  Peace  and  foretaste  of  wisdom,  A  more  definite  feeling  of  limitatioiV 
and  thereby  of  true  expansion."  ||  Or  again  :  "  Refreshed,  and  with 
energies  knit  up,  let  me  now  enjoy  Jicinheit."  That  word  liein  rfcor* 
through  the  pages  with  increasing  emphasis.  Under  it  Goethe 
included  cleanliness  of  surroundings,  personal  purity,  and  cletroe* 
of  thought   and  word — qualities  never  very  distinctive  of   the  part? 

•  "  Letters  to  Frau  von  Stein/'  December  8. 1777. 

t  ''Carlyle's  Life  in  I^ndon."    Bv  J.  A.  Froude.    Vol  ii.  p.  ^8. 

Z  "Sprilche  in  Pros*."        %  "Tagebuch,"  January  177^.  H  lUd.  r«< 
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which  cl&iras  for  itself  the  title  and  privileges  of  *'  Genius."  By 
^energy  in  action  and  a  wide  intercourse  with  average  men  and  women, 
ae  was  purged  of  the  eccentricity  common  among  clever  young  men. 
He  began  quietly  to  lay  aside  all  vulgarity  of  excess,  whether  in 
speech  or  conduct.  The  principle  of  renunciation  was  not  new  to 
biim,  for  he  had  been  attracted  by  it  long  before  in  Spinoza's  **  Ethics," 
to  say  nothing  of  the  New  Testament.*  liat  now  it  btfcame  his  habit 
[>f  life,  not  because  renunciation  destroys  personality,  but  because 
rough  it  alone  personality  can  be  fulElled.     As  he  sang  in  old  age : 

"  Und  sf»  king  dn  das  niclit  hast, 
Dieses  :  htirb  und  werde  1 
Bist  du  n«r  citi  truber  Gjust 
Atif  dor  dunklen  Erdc,"t 

After  the  perplexed  and  passionate  chaos  of  yonth  he  cried  for 

eace,  for  the  stern  calm  of  unhesitating  activity — the  peace  of  the 

limits  which  make  true  expansion  possible — the  peace  of  the  service 

I  which  is  perfect  freedom.  The  energetic  routine  of  life  in  Weimar 
became  to  him  what  Initiation  may  have  have  been  to  a  thoughtful 
JBreek,  when,  after  the  1  astral  rites  of  bran  and  hemp  and  fennel,  h© 
was  bidden  arise  and  utter  the  solemn  formula  of  a  nobler  life,  purified 
knd  illumined.  Or  we  might  compare  the  change  to  a  new  Puiitanism 
which  with  deliberate  austerity  puts  itself  to  school  under  Temperance^ 
not  in  obedience  to  some  external  command,  but  in  the  certain  hope 
of  attaining  to  an  inward  peace,  the  "severe  delight"  spoken  of  by 
Wordsworth. 

Aa  to  the  effect  of  all  this  external  activity  upon  his  work  as  a 
poet,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Goethe  was  scrupulous  almost  to 
excess  in  the  nse  of  his  creative  power.  He  regarded  it  as  his  only 
true  self,  something  almost  divine,  or  at  least  "  daemonic,"  an  indwelling 
ghost,  remote  and  individual.  To  constrain  so  fine  a  spirit  to  the 
common  uses  of  every  day  was  an  abhorrent  thought.  From  boyhood 
be]  had  treated  it  with   a  reverence  which    professional  writers    may 

Rgard  as  ejcaggerated,  and  perhaps   demoralising,  as   the   media?va) 
verence  for  women  is  sometimes  sai5  to  have  been.      "Towards  such 
I      poems,"  he  writes,  in  speaking  of  the  inspired  productions  of  this  inner 

^kr  secret  self,  "  I   felt  a  peculiar  awe My  early  pleasure  in 

^■publishing  them  only  by  reading  them  aloud  returned,  and  the  thought 
I  ^of  exchanging  them  for  money  appeared  perfectly  horrible."  J  In  the 
^kiidst  of  his  labours  at  Weimar  he  asserted  a  paradox  even  more  at 
^^ariance  with  the  habits  of  the  average  author  :  "  Talent  is  like  virtue  ; 
one  must  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  entirely  renounce  it.  And 
neither  talent  nor  virtue  is  acknowledged  and  rewarded,  except  when 
beir  possessor  can  practise  them  unseen,  like  a  dangerous  secret."  § 

,  "  Alls  mf  irif-m  Leben,"  bks.  xiv.  and  xvi. 

I'hcr  Divan:  Bach  dea  Sungers." 
in  Leben,"  bk.  xvi.        §  "Mcislers  Lcbrjahre,''  bk.  iv.  chap.  2. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  if  he  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  npon  hir 
self,  or  had  even  definitely  written  for  money,  he  would  have  produced 
more  good  work.      At  all  events,  his  creations  would  not  then,  hav 
remained  un finished  at  his  side  for  years  together.     But  in  an  age 
violent  self-advertisement,  the  precept  that  talent  must  bo  practis« 
as  a  dangerous  secret  is  so  soothing   as  to   recompense   us  for  an| 
possible  loss.     In  his  solicitude  to  preserve  this  hidden   power 
vulgarised    and    disinterested,    he    early   determined   to   devote  th 
intervals  when  genius  was  not  at  work  to  serviceable  action,  thercbf^ 
escaping,   at  all    events,    from    the   empty   triWality  of    his  poetic 
predecessors.* 

And  besides  allowing  him  to  preserve  this  reverential  carefahiaa 
of  his  power,  bis  choice  in  life  had  a  farther,  perhaps  une3q>ect«d, 
effect  upon  his  works  themselves.  His  genius,  once  so  random  tod 
■exuberant,  now  learnt  the  beauty  of  measure,  and  became  enamonmi 
<of  limit,  "It  is  limitation,"  he  cries,  "which  makes  the  poet,  tie  | 
-artist,  the  man."t  In  art,  as  in  conduct,  it  is  only  under  law  thtt 
true  freedom  or  development  is  to  be  won.  Unconsciously,  but  with 
etrange  suddenness,  his  genius  ceased  to  speak  in  the  old  spaamo^C  | 
style  of  tempest.  His  language  became  as  clear,  exact,  and  brief  M 
German  can.  His  lyrics  of  those  years,  few,  but  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  he  ever  wrote,  are  all  marked  by  the  same  tone  of  subdodd 
passion,  reticence,  and  self-restraint ;  and  they  are  all  cast  in  strict, 
simple,  and  regular  forms.  In  the  unfinished,  and  perhaps  ratbrr 
artificial,  allegory  of  "  The  Mysteries  "  (**  Die  Geheimnisse  "),  the  prifl* 
ciple  of  perfection  to  be  reached  only  by  self-conquest,  of  liberty  ] 
to  be  gained  only  by  limit,  is  set  forth  with  almost  religions  solemnity. 
At  times  also^  as  in  "  The  Triumph  of  Sentimentality,"  the  poet  I 
turned  with  something  of  a  convert's  savageness  upon  the  party  whicli 
had  once  claimed  him  as  their  leader;  for  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to 
witness  inferior  imitations  of  our  past  selves  in  modes  which  we  havf 
abandoned  with  aversion.  Or,  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  change  in 
style,  one  might  read  in  succession  the  two  series  of  letters  written 
from  Switzerland — one  about  the  time  of  *'  Werther,"  the  other  after 
four  years  of  public  work  in  Weimar — the  one  so  stormy,  passionaie, 
and  indefinite,  the  other  calm,  intelligible,  and  clear  in  outline,  witk-1 
ont  having  lost  the  personal  charm,  too  often  wanting  in  the  later 
letters  from  Italy. 

But  it  is  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  that   the  true  principles  of  ibc 
change  are  most  fully  expounded.      That  strange  chaoe  of  wiidoaii 
beauty,  and    what  Jeffrey   called  "the 
existing  in  the  universe," J  is,  in  fact,  a  U.....J...  . 

*  "  Ans  uieinem  Lebpn,''  l>k.  jni. 
t  "  Letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,**  J' 
J  EtUnburrih  Ifevirw,  Angttst  iH'ibk 
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of  human  life.     Ul-constmcted  and   fall  of  contradictions,  as  it  is, 

owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  was  in  hand,  it  mfty  still  be  read  by 

Ltftudents   of  life  for  the   seriousness    of   its    intention — a    cold   and 

^■bdantic    seriousness    it    n]ay  seem    to    those   who    search    for    the 

^Kialities  of  a   modern  novel.     At  first,  it  might  be  supposed,  the 

^■brpose  had  been  to  illustrate  the  artist's  superiority  to  the  ordinary 

Hkistence    of   merchants,    nobles,   and    clerks,   to   excite    a    tolerant 

Sympathy  for  the  careless  freedom  of  Bohemians  who  bid  society  and 

opriety  go  hang.      But  as  we  advance,  another  note  is  perceived, 

aexpected,  but  not  necessarily  at  variance  with  the  first.      It  may 

called  a  prott'st  for  sanity— for  a  sanity  to  be  maintained  by  healthy 

btion  and  sound  vitality,  even  at  the  cost  of  apparent  loss  of  artistic 

auty.     Either  ridicule  or  pitying  condemnation  is  shown  to  every 

jfn  of  overstrained  emotion.      Exaggeration,  Goethe  seems  to  say,  is 

law  of  death.     Aurelia  almost  deserves  her  brother's  taunt  that 

^e  might  as  well  come  naked  on  the  stage   as   make   such  parade  of 

Br  feelings.      A  judicious  course  of  digging  potatoes  and  cabbages, 

fcried  by  the  enforced  perusal  of  the  daily  papers,  fails  to  restore  the 

irper  to  common  rationality.     Poor  Mignon  does  not  escape.     Even 

ae    Fair   Soul    is   perhaps   intended    as  a   warning  rather   than   an 

tample,  though  by  piety  and  consequent  peace  of  mind  she  may  be 

^d  to  reach  the  highest  culture.*     As  though  to  establish  his  point 

^en  at  the  risk  of  burlesque,  Goethe  makes  his  hero  turn  from  these 

cinating  and  pathetic  creations  to  healthy  young  persona  who  have 

&n  trained   to  manage   farms   and   households,  and   possess   some 

Aowledge  of  economics.     The  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  ultimate 

cessity  of  limitation.     Freedom  proves  to  be  as  impossible  for  the 

tist  as  for  the  ordinary  man.     Indeed,  the  test  for  tbe  artist  ia  the 

lestion,  What  will  you  give  up  ?     It  is  the  test  for  all  who  would 

^oid  the  common  fate  of  the  ineffectual  and  dilettanti :   What  have 

Ou  the  courage  to  renounce,  that  your  personality  may  be  fultilled  ? 

be  alternative  to  renunciation  is  ignorance  of  your  own  powers  and 

'the  whole,"'   resulting   in  half-hearted  triFialities  to  the   life's 

«nd.      It  is  not  without  meaning  that  one  of  the  few  intelligible 

parts   in    ''  Meister's  Travels " — the   second   title — should   be  *'  The 

^fienunciant^."  f 

^H  The  poet's  own  sincerity  in  this  severe  gospel  was  further  proved 
in  the  so-called  "  classical  "  dramas  of  "Iphigenie  "  and  "Tasso."    Their 
aportance  lies  in  their  form  and  their  personal   interest.      Both  are 
ctures  of  Goethe's  own  surroundiugs  at  Weimar,  idealised  by  the 
^tuoval  of  the  scene  to  distant  times  and  lands.     The  Greek  priestess 
senses  to  illustrate  woman's  wrongs,  and  her  consequent  power, 

**  KroniiDi^keit  \>n  ktnn  Zwcck,  sondern  ein  Mittcl.  urn  durcb  die  reinste  Gemiiths- 
I  rarboohsten  Cultur  zn  gelangen."— "Spniche  in  Prosa." 
Cy.  "Conversjitions  willi  Eckermann,"  Feb.  24,  isjj. 
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is  but  a  thin  disguise  for  the  delicate  lady,  with  whom  the  port 
enjoyed  for  some  years  a  peculiar  intimacy.  The  puriScatioB  of 
Orestes  under  her  influence  had  also  a  parallel  in  his  own  life,  b 
"  Tasso  "  the  personal  element  is  even  more  distinct.  The  poet's  art 
has  been  warped  by  the  very  seriousness  with  which  he  enforces  Ub 
lesson.  The  drama  is  little  more  than  a  desert  of  good  advice,  but 
the  lesson  is  the  summarised  result  of  toilsome  experience.  Tl» 
Italian  poet  is  shown  as  the  type  of  character  from  which  Goethe  had 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself — the  self-conscious^  nncontroUed,  and 
rather  hysterical  sort  of  person  who  has  so  frequently  done  duty  for 
the  ideal  poet.  The  other  side  of  Goethe's  nature  is  represented  ly 
Antonio,  the  able,  clear-headed  man  of  affairs,  who  plays  his  part  4 
satiric  chastisement  with  such  insistence  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  or  Tasso  becomes  the  greater  bore  in  the  end.  But  as  to  Goethe's 
intention  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  was  to  prove  that  a  poet  of  classic 
and  universal  quality  can  only  be  formed  from  the  union  of  theae 
two  types — the  sane,  active,  and  critical  principle  being  always  preseit 
to  impose  its  limits  on  the  passionate  and  fluent. 

For  the  poet's  biography  the  form  of  the  dramas  is  no  less  sig- 
nificant. That  the  author  of  "  Gotz  "  should  have  complied  with  the 
supposed  rules  of  Attic  tragedy  as  followed  by  the  French  dramatista 
was  naturally  annoying  to  his  contemporaries.  People  expect  a 
writer  to  reproduce  his  early  successes  till  they  have  the  satisfactioD 
of  saying  that  he  is  written  out.  And  in  the  case  of  dramas  so 
essentially  modern  in  tone,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  antiqne 
form  often  plays  the  poet  false.  But  there  was  a  further  object  id 
his  choice.  The  form  was  to  serve  as  a  protest  against  chaos.  Id 
the  midst  of  the  shambling  and  unwieldy  growths  of  tlie  new  Germao 
literature,  so  vague,  indefinite,  and  desirous  of  excess,  Goethe  was 
searching  after  the  great  architectonic  principle  of  shape  and  plan, 
which  alone  reveals  the  true  greatness  of  the  master-builder.  Per- 
ceiving the  formlessness  of  Germany  in  thought  and  speech,  her 
singular  incapacity  for  drama,  her  easy  satisfaction  with  mediocrity, 
and  the  comfortable  barbarism  of  her  life,  lulled  into  torpor  by  beer, 
tobacco,  and  uninspired  research,  he  turned  to  the  Greek  forms  of  art 
as  the  surest  weapon  to  stimulate  the  languid  and  to  constrain  error. 
By  examples  of  the  Greek  method  he  hoped  to  instil  into  his  owd 
people  the  Greek  faculty  for  clearness  and  form.  He  failed  ;  but  his 
attempt  was  fully  justified  by  the  subsequent  history  of  Germao 
thought  and  life  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  cariied  on,  late  and 
partially,  by  the  more  rapid  and  easier  discipline  of  war.  And  such 
being  his  aim,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  think  of  Italy  with  an  almost 
diseased  longing.  For  in  Italy  he  sought  what  relics  might  be  left 
of  the  definite  and  disciplined  forms  of  Greek  art,  and  what  tradition 
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of  the  old  Greek  life  iniglit  still  linger  in  a  country  so  full  of  shadows 
of  the  past,  Wiackeloiann  had  been  dead  not  many  years^  and  art- 
criticiBQi  was  but  young.  It  is  Goethe's  entiro  devotion  to  the  anticjue 
aad  its  imitations,  his  apparent  incapacity  even  to  perceive  the 
'qualities  of  mediaeval  art,  which  perhaps  puzzles  and  offends  the 
K'agltsh  reader  of  the  **  Italian  Journey."  But  whether  his  opinion  on 
matters  of  art  is  in  the  abstract  to  be  accepted  or  not,  it  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  situation  and  mode  of  life.  The  same  causes 
nr^ed  him  to  his  far  more  questionable  attempts  to  constrain  the 
German  language  into  the  strict  forms  of  hexameter  and  elegiac. 
Many  strenuous  natures  are  driven  into  extremes  by  their  own 
protest ;  and  the  formlessness  and  commonplace  of  German  life  and 
nrt  compelled  hira,  through  very  disgust^  to  seek  a  higher  beauty 
under  the  antique  forms,  which  at  least  are  never  vague  or  mean. 

There  is  another  side  also  from  which  we  may  regard  this  force  of 
contrast  and  contradiction  as  being  in  itself  one  of  the  main  advan- 
tages in  that  routine  of  practical  life  which  seeras  to  many  so  unworthy 
af  an  artist.  The  contact  with  the  outer  world  supplied  the  needful 
salt,  for  lack  of  which  many  lose  the  keen  relish  of  higher  things, 
man  of  affairs  and  active  interest  ofcea  brings  to  the  pursuit  of 
aowledge,  or  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  not  only  a  breadth  and 
Biveness  of  judgment,  but  a  reality  of  delight  almost  forgotten  by 
f  professional  student  or  the  poet,  who,  by  long  habit,  has  come  to 
regard  the  universe  as  primarily  created  to  be  a  theme  for  authors, 
is  this  which  gives  a  peculiar  valne  to  the  criticisms  of  soldiers  and 
Bmen.  In  contrast  to  the  bare  and  often  disgusting  details  of 
imon  life^  every  glimpse  of  beauty  or  of  higher  truth  may  appear 
idued  with  triple  radiance.  No  constant  priest  in  the  service  of  the 
tases  can  realise  how  sweet  beyond  measure  it  is  from  the  midst  of 
be  Court,  the  Market-place,  or  the  Assembly,  to  remember  that  their 
smple  still  stands  in  its  quiet  place  with  open  doors.  We  have 
6Q  taught  that  when  the  Greek  proclaimed  contemplation  as  the 
iighest  good,  he  did  not  by  the  contemplative  life  understand  an 
tisteuce  isolated  and  remote  as  in  a  hermitagp,  but  rather  a  habit  of 
ttind  to  be  gultivated  by  the  patriot  and  man  of  business  no  less  than 
the  strict  philosopher  ;  and  so  in  Goethe's  case  it  may  be  said  that 
association  with  every-day  affairs  kept  alive  in  him  the  flam©  of 
Qthnsiasm  for  intellectual  beauty,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  meana 
which  he  was  enabled  to  retain  his  freshness  of  interest  in  all  the 
l^ing  phases  of  mind  and  emotion,  like  a  being  endowed  with 
Immortal  youth.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  perhaps,  significant  that 
the  years  when,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  he  gave  up  most  of  his 
ic  work  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  art  alone,  were,  in  fact,  the 
)c :  "  Bucb  der  Lieder.''    PreLice  to  fee ond  edition,  1837. 
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moat  barren  of  his  life.     When  Schiller  came,  **  like  a  second  Bprbg,'* 
to  rouse    him   to  new  prodnctiveneBS,  he   had   almost   ceased  to 
a  poet.* 

After  all,  then,  it  would  seem  that  Goethe's  choice  of  action  in  lifeM«J 
his  devotion  for  many  years  to  the  public  service  may  be  defended  oa 
other  grounds  than  the  general  plea  ofusefulnesstohis  fellow-men- 
plea  once  so  acceptable,  but  now  of  no  avail.     It  seems  that  the  true 
value  of  all  those  eHbrts  lay,  not  in  any  external  and  obvious  result,' 
but  mainly  in  the  furtherance  of  the  poet's  own  mental   discipline. 
So  rigorous  a  training  of  mind  and  body  by  the  daily  cares  of  active 
life,  far  from  numbing  the  sense  of  beauty,  tended  rather  tof^' 
it  and  to  purify.     Thus  preserved  from  the  lethargy  and  ints.. 
satiety  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  also  enabled  to  avoid  the  insanitrj 
which  so  often  clouded  the  careers  of  his  early  comrades  in  revolt.   Itl 
is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked,  now  that  the  old  relationship  between  j 
madness  and  genius  is  again  argued,  and  some  are  tempted  to  ahowf 
evidence  of  madness  in  the  hope  that  an  iliogical  inference  may  \»^ 
drawn.     To  the  open  activity  of  his  public  life  may  be  attributed  hii 
unfaltering  sanity,  and  the  sense  of  proportion  which  made  him 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  others.     By  association  with    responsihlrl 
men,  and  with  people  whose  contact  with  the  primal   realities  of  life! 
was  sharp  and  continuous,  the  natural   seriousness  of  his  mind  w«* 
deepened,  and  his  energy  was  directed  to  labour  strictly  in  the  search 
for  truth  alone,   whether   in   art  or  science,  or  the  conduct  of  life. 
Hence  was  acquired  the  strong  fibre  of  his  best  work,  the  mascnlioe 
tone  of  thought  and  style,  rare  among  modern  poets,  and  in  Gennaoy 
almost  unknown.  To  the  same  cause  might  be  traced  his  belief  in  wliolfr- 
beartedness  and  strenuous  endeavour  as  the  ultimate  test  of  xnoiallty.tj 
For  tv:i  be  half-hearted  is  to  be  half -dead  ;   and,  as  he  says :  **  The  ifl 
portant  thiog  is,  not  what  we  do,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.*') 
If  we  compare  such  a  temperament  and  character  as  hia,  wbeo 
reached  maturity,  with  the  moods  so  frequent  in  the  hxoy      '  ' 
poets   and   authors — the  diseased  nervousness,   the  :;: 
the  absorption  in  self,  the  ridiculous  eensitivenees,  as  of  creatures 
bom  without  a  skin — we  shall,  at  all  events,  cease  to  regret  that 
did  not  follow  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  of  letters,     "  The  scholar,'^ 
said  one  of  the  truest  lovers  of  classic  style  ;  *^  the  scholar  nuij 
sure  that  he  writes  the  tougher  truth  for  the  calluses  on  his  palms." 
Goethe  was  born  too  early  to   serve  as  an   actual  example   of 
paradox ;  but  it  is  significant  that  in  the  myth  of  the  life  of  Fftoai,  wl 

•  Jnnuh'v,  1704;  "  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  Corre«|)nndence,"  Jan.  <l,  179(1. 
t  Cf.  "  Genernlbeichte "  and  "Faust/'  part  ii  act  v. 

''  Wer  immer  strebend  sicU  boinUbt. 
Den  koniien  wir  erlGscn.'* 
X  ••  Sprilche  in  Prosa." 

^  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers."    By  H.  D,  Tbor«ttn. 
fRivcrsiilf  Trt'ss/l 
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from  first  to  last  remained  a  scholar  at  heart,  he  depicts  as  the  fairest 
moment  of  his  existence,  not  the  capture  of  Helena's  ideal  beauty^ 
but  the  drainage  of  a  stretch  of  sea-washed  sand,  an  undertaking 
which  any  unpoetic  engineer  of  our  fens  would  have  set  about  with  a 
laugh.  Through  action  alone  Faust  attains,  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
advantages  of  benevolence,  such  as  they  are,  bat  to  the  clearness  of 
vision  and  purity  of  thought,  which  are  the  scholar's  aim  and  highest 
reward.  Like  the  sea  of  Euripides,  action  purges  the  ills  of  all  man- 
kind,*^ and  for  some  scholars  and  poets  it  intensifies  their  peculiar 
faculty  of  catching  and  revealing  in  more  permanent  form  the  fleeting 
patterns  which  the  Earth  Spirit  has  woven,  and  still  unceasingly  weaves, 
upon  the  loom  of  time.  So,  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
Goethe's  case,  and  that  was  his  true  justification.  He  himself  would 
have  been  the  last  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  obligation  for  others 
to  follow  his  course. 

Henry  W.  Nevinson. 

»  "  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,"  1193. 
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f  pHE  revival  of  interest  ia  matters  ecclesiastical,  which  has  been  the 
X  necessary  result  of  certain  recent  occurrences  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  us,  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  in  itself;  but 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  any  rate  as  well  that  those  of  the  public 
who  intend  to  think  or  to  talk,  or  to  vote  about  it  in  their  various 
public  or  private  capacities,  should  understand  as  clearly  as  may  be 
what  are  the  real  points  in  question  among  the  different  parties  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

In  endeavouring  to  set  forth  intelligibly  some  of  these  points,  I 
propose  to  take  as  my  text  two  articles  which  appeared  in,  perhaps, 
the  two  best  accredited  organs  of  the  High  Church  party — viz.,  the 
/riianHaji,  and  the  Church  Quarterly,  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  form  of 
reviews  of  a  work  which  I  published  in  the  spring  of  that  year.*  This 
I  do  not  by  any  means  by  way  of  defending  my  own  work  against 
its  reviewers,  still  less  as  complaining  of  the  treatment  which  it  has  re- 
ceived at  their  hands  (than  which  nothing  could  have  been  fairer  or  more 
courteous),  but  simply  because  in  dealing  with  the  historical  ques- 
tions before  them  the  writers  of  these  articles  have  set  forth  several  of 
their  views  in  a  shape  in  which  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  them. 

The  writer  in  the  Guardian^  though  he  maintains  throughout  the 
theory  of  the  identity  of  the  Church  as  existing  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
in  England  with  that  which  existed  in  Henry  the  VII. 's,  yet  admits 
^1)  that  *'  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  the  English  Church  was 
never  in  any  real  sense  independent  of  Rome  ;"  (2)  that  "  Henry  VIII. 
overruled  the  bishops  and  clergy,  whether  as  represented  in  Par- 
liament or  Convocation,  and  that  they  passively  submitted  to  his 
arbitrary  and  overbearing  will ;  "  (3)  that  Episcopal  descent  was  not 
♦  "  Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors." 
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considered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England  during  Elizabeth's  reigu,  and  finally  that  the  re-action  which 
ijegan  with  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  a  re-action  *'  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  TlefMrmation/' 

The  writer  of   the  article  in  the  Church  (ttoyrtrj^ly  Urriein  occupies 
almost  exactly  the  same  ground  as  does  the  writer  in  the  Guardian^ 
ily  that  his  admissions  are,  if  anything,  more  explicit,  though   less 
numerous.    Thus  he  says  (p.  l')2),  "  we  freely  admit  that  no  such  idea 
18  that  of  the  identity  of  the  post-Reformation  Church  in  this  country 
ith  that  which  had  previously  existed)  could  have  existed  in  the  days 
Elizabeth,  that  not  a  whisper  of  an  Apostolic  Saccession  was  ever 
;ard,  and  not  a  syllable  of  any  such  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Titings  of  Elizabethan  divines  Until  the  celebrated  sermon  of  Ban- 
tft  was  preached  and  published  in  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ipanish  Armada."     And  he  adds  a  further  admission  of  the  corrupt 
tte  of  the  monastic  system. 

To  some  of  their  points  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  greater 
itail  further  on.  At  present  I  will  only  call  attention  shortly  to  the 
entire  change  of  ground  which  they  present  from  that  on  which  the 
High  Church  party  took  its  stand  in  earlier  days,  and  will  appeal  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  last  half 
century,  whether  they  have  not  during  more  than  half  that  period 
been  accustomed  to  see  every  one  of  these  propositions  contested  by 
High  Church  disputants.  The  (riwrdiaii  writer  early  in  his  article 
g^ves  a  string  of  disputed  points  as  maintained  by  tlie  late  Dr. 
Hook,  which  he  admits  can  no  longer  be  defended,  yet  similar 
propositions  were  maintained,  with  the  sublimest  indifference  to 
:s.  as  lately  as  the  year  1882,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Blunt,  in  a 
>k  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  The  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  its  History,  Principles,  and  Results."  I  may  refer  also 
to  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times  (No,  15)  for 
account  of  sixteenth-centary  history,  which  will  sound  to  those 
kUy  acquainted  with  the  facts,  to  whatever  party  they  may  belong, 
[ttle  less  than  ludicrous.  Thus  the  writer  says,  speaking  of  the 
Lpoatolic  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  was  "  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  their  convocation  who  made  the  separation  from 
Rome,"  and  that  "  Mary  drove  out  the  orthodox  bishops  "  (t'^y.,  Ridley, 
Barlow,  Hooper), ''  and  reduced  our  Church  again  under  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ;  but  this  submission  was  only  exacted  by  force,  and  was  in 
itself  null  and  void,"  that  "on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  true 
successors  of  the  Apostles  in  the  English  Church  were  re-instated  in 
their  ancient  rights,"  and  further,  that  "  there  was  no  revolt  in  any 
part  of  these  transactions  against  those  who  had  a  commission  from 
<jod,  for  it  was  the  bishops  and  clergy  themselves  who  maintained  the 
jaat  rights  of  the  Church  "  J^^ow  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
TOL.  hxn,  3  c 
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Henry  VIII.  and  Edward's  council  coerced  the  clergy  to  the  full  a» 
much  as  Mary  did— albeit  in  a  different  direction  and  by  less  sensa- 
tional methods,  while  I  suppose  no  High  Churchman  would  be  found 
to  contend  that  Ridley  and  Hooper  were  pre-eminently  "  orthodox 
bishops,"  compared  with  their  predecessors,  or  that  Pilkington  and 
Cox  were  more  legitimate  "  successors  of  the  Apostles  "  than  wer& 
Tunstall  and  Thirlby,  whom  they  supplanted  in  their  respective  sees 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne. 

Similarly  as  to  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  a  long  correspondeno& 
on  this  subject  took  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Guardian  itself,  in 
which  Dr.  Littledale  and  some  others  declared  that  they  had  always 
been  insisted  on ;  and  Mr.  Blunt,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  }iut 
referred,  says  distinctly  that  "no  minister  of  any  Protestant  com- 
munity, British  or  foreign,  has  ever  been  received  as,  or  permitted  to 
act  as,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  form  of  oidinatioD 
he  may  have  gone  through,  until  he  had  been  ordained  at  the  hands  of 
a  bishop.''  This  last  statement  is  one  of  which  one  can  only  say  that  if 
a  man  could  write,  it  believing  it  to  be  true,  he  must  be  so  ignorant  of 
his  subject  that  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to  write  at  all,  and  if  otherwise, 
it  would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  uncourteous  to  characterise  him 
as  he  deserves.  This  point  also  is,  as  we  see,  unreservedly  given  up 
by  the  writers  with  whom  I  am  now  dealing,  and  further  than  this, 
both  of  them  go  out  of  their  way  to  express  surprise  that  any  one 
should,  at  this  time  of  day,  think  it  worth  while  to  prove  a  fikct  so 
indisputable  as  that  of  the  habitual  admission  of  non-episooptllT 
ordained  ministers  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  IT* 
instances  which  I  have  just  given,  both  written  within  the  last  doz«D 
years,  may  perhaps  serve  to  diminish  their  surprise. 

We  may,  I  think,  shortly,  but  without  any  unfairness,  describe  the 
change  of  position  which  the  High  Church  party  has  recently  effected 
somewhat  as  follows : 

The  earlier  High  Church  writers  professed  to  give  us  a  new  r»d- 
iuij  of  the  Reformation  history.  Historical  study  had  been  s«»ie«bt 
neglected,  but  new  methods  had  just  arisen  and  a  new  vigour  hsd 
been  infused  into  them,  and  men  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  new  lights  and  the  correction  of  old  bleeders  and  mis- 
eonceptions.  The  modifications  introduced  by  these  writers  were  tlloi 
the  same  side,  and  accumulated  gradually  until  we  were  taught  that  the 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  bet  a  mcdefste 
reform,  which  had  at  most  for  a  moment  run  away  with  its  aatfaon: 
that  its  true  originators  were  the  clergy  themselves^  and  that  they  Imd 
never  any  intention  of  cutting  themselves  loose  from  their  forenxnaos 
but.  on  the  contrary,  held  to  a  close  ccntinnity  both  of  hiscczr  aai 
doctrine  throughout ;  that  the  true  ''prindples  of  the  BdcmxaDOB' 
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were  thoroughly  Catholic  and  conservative ;  and  that,  in  short,  the 
current  ideas  of  Protestantism  were  the  growth  merely  of  eighteenth 
century  laxity  and  carelessness,  and  had  no  grounds  in  the  times 
when  the  Reformation  changes  bad  actually  taken  place.  As  the 
writer  in  the  Guardian  now  candidly  admits,  Dr.  Hook,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  certainly  the  most  candid  of  High  Uhurcli  historians. 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  not  only  minimised  to  a  misleading  degree 
the  extent  of  the  I'apal  influence  in  pre-Reformation  times,  but  so 
far  misrepresented  the  post-Reformation  primates  that  "  any  one  might 
read  his  lives  of  Parker  and  Grindal  without  discovering  that  they 
ere  distinctly  Zwinglian,  and  would  find  the  Calvinism  of  Whitgift 
ost  concealed." 

Now,  just  within  the  last  few  years,  all  this  is  changed,  and  w& 
find,  as  already  said,  the  two  best  accredited  organs  of  the  High 
Church  party  admitting,  with  a  candour  tltat  is  almost  cynical,  that 
after  all  the  research  of  recent  times,  the  unearthing  of  origluul 
letters,  and  publishing  or  republishing  of  State  papers  and  officiai 
documents,  it  at  length  comes  out  that  the  old  beliefs  about  the^ 
history  of  the  Reformation  are,  with  few  and  slight  modifications,  the 
trne  beliefs  ;  that  the  pre-Reformation  Church  in  England  was  at 
least  as  I'apal  as  it  was  elsewhere;  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  far  from  being  made  by  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
were  made  in  the  teeth  of  their  most  strenoons  opposition ;  that  thd- 
lv»'former3  had  no  care  to  preserve  that  continuity  which  is  mow 
geinerally  understood  by  the  phrase,  Apostolical  Succession  ;  that  the 
view.s  of  modern  High  Churchmen  were  not  held  at  all  in  the 
early  lieformed  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  the  principles  of' 
Reformation  are  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
ibservanco." 

The  state  of  facts  thus  demonstrated  suggests  one  or  two  further 
observations.  The  first  is  this  :  that  the  above  history  of  the  change 
of  front  in  the  High  Church  party  in  recent  years,  if  it  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  looks  what  our  fathers  would  have  called  somewhat  Jesuitical. 
1  do  not  use  the  word  with  any  personal  application,  nor  do  I  mean 
to  charge  insincerity  upon  any  individual^  or  conscious  insincerity 
a]K)n  any  body  of  individuals,  but  I  mean  this,  that  if  the  High 
Church  party  had  come  before  the  world  fifty  years  ago  with 
an  avowal  of  the  principles  which  are  put  forward  openly  by  the 
writers  with  whom  I  am  now  concerned,  they  would  not  even  have 
obtained  a  hearing  from  the  English  public  of  that  day.  It  was  just 
because  they  boasted  themselves  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Reformation,  and  avowed  that  the  true  reading  of  its 
history  was  on  their  side,  that  they  did,  though  at  first  with  much 
difficulty,  obtain  such  a  hearing.  I  do  not,  of  coarse,  mean  to  say 
this  is  the  whole  account  of  their  success,  though  it  is,  or  at , 
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rate  was,  one  very  essential  part  of  it.     They  have,  as  we  all  know, 
been  deficient  in  none  of  the  arts  by  which   a  new  party  rises  into] 
popularity,  and  in  particalar  their  sei^nre  upon  the  modem  taste  for  I 
sweet  music,  bright  colours   and  pretty  ceremonies,  and  their  sonm-* 
what  unscrupulous  application  of    these    in   thdr   services,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  their  more  severe  and  directly  de\^otional,  as  well  m 
of  all  their  congregational,  elements,  must  be  acknowledged  to  bf  a' 
distinct  stroke  of  genius. 

Another  instrince  in  which   circumstances   have   arisen  \ni\i  gr-- 
favoured  the  development  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  in  which  1 
those  circumstances  have  been   adroitly  and,  as  some   old-fashian^d  I 
persons   would   think,  not    over-scrupulously    taken   advantage  of,  iaj 
that  of  the  writings  of  certain  fanatical  and  inaccurate  authors,     OiwJ 
book  to  which  I  have  already  had  to  refer  is  a  striking  instance  { 
this,  viz.,  Blunt's  "Reformation  of  the   Church   of  England."     Tlii«^ 
book,   which   makes  a  great   show  of  learning  in   quotations  froo 
State  papers  and  other  somewhat  recondite  sources   of   knowledge,] 
favours  in  all  respects  the  extreme  views  and  opinions  of  the  extren* 
section   of  the  party,   and  supports  them  by  a    vast    series   of  b- 
accuracies,    misrepresentations,    and    direct    mis-statements — to 
no  severer  term — one   of  which   I   have  adduced  above.      It  is  Xtqm\ 
no   doubt  that   if  one  of  the    learned   men  of  the  party  be  asked] 
about   this   book,   he  will  probably  treat  it   as  it  deserves,  as 
production   of  a  mere    party   book-maker,  whom  it   is    neither  ha 
wish  nor  his  duty  to  defend ;   but  meanwhile  the  book  is  published^ 
advertised,  and  glorified  in  a  certain  number  of  reviews,  and  ofataiiB 
a  certain  currency,  and  its  falsehoods  are  believed  by  a  certain  nomber 
of  ill- instructed  readers.     The  leaders   of  the  party  make  no  sign. 
They  may  say  with  perfect  truth  that  they  are  not  responsible  for 
the  foolish  or  dishonest  books  that  come  into  the  world,  and 
undertake  to  refute  them.      The  effect,  nevertheless,  is  to  put  then* 
selves  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  that   which    Pope   NiooIm 
occupied  in  reference   to  the  false  decretals.     He  did  not  cxim^att 
them,  he  did  not — at  least  he   might  not — know   who   did,  his  hami  , 
did  not  ''  touch  the  accursed  thing,"  but  he  let  it  alone,  he  did  odi^l 
throw  away  the  advantage  which   the  great  fraud  brought   hira,  i^l 
became  the  chief  support  of  the  Papal  claims  in  the  ^fiddle  A«ir»»«»,  aai 
though  it  has  now  been  discredited  for  centuries  it  is  imp 
know  how  much  of  the  existing  Papal  authority  did  or  did  uui.  vwj 
its  permanent  establishment  to  it. 

I  would  refer  here  to  two  other  recent  books  which  clearly  illastnitd 
these  remarks,  though  from  different  points  of  view — viz.,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Aubrey  Moore's  "History  of  the   Reformation,"  and    to  F«tim,|| 
Gasqui't's  "  Edward   VI.   and  the  Book   of  Common  Prayer."  ^^Hj 
Moore  endeavours  to  rehabilitate  the  very  ideaii  which  Urn   WflHH 
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the  Cruardian  and  tbe  Church  Quarterly  give  up,  and  moreover 
fers  throDghout  t/O  Mr.  Blant's  book  as  an  authority.  Father 
asquet,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point, but  aa  the  result  of  valuable  researches  into  original  documents, 
fiaplays  throughout  the  progressive  character  of  the  English  Re- 
brmation  up  to  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  it  was 
her  own  personal  Authority  and  influence,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
which  alone  prevented  it  from  going  further  stilL 

We  have  thus  far  seen  that  the  modern  school  of  High  Churchmen, 
while  they  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  unhistorical  history 
pon  which  their  predecessors  built  their  theorj^  of  continuity,  still 
lold   on   to  the  theory  itself  with  as  much  tenacity  as  ever.      I  will 
ow  take  the  four  points  above  mentioned,  and   inquire  how  far  they 
^can  any  longer  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which  recent 
historical  investigation  has  brought  to  light,  though  considerations  of 
space  compel  me  on  this  occasion  to  confine  myself,  with  regard  to  all 
but  one,  to  the  merest  reference.      I   will  take  first  the  question  of 
Apostolic  Succession.      And  here  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  point  out 
;hat  the  phrase  Apostolic  Succession  is  one  which  requires  a  little  care 
the  using,  since  it  is  liable  to  &  certain  ambiguity  of  meaning.     It 
itands,  in  ffvct,  for  two  diiFerent  ideas.     First,  for  the  simple  belief 
ihat,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted 
icceesion  in  the  Christian   ministry  from  our  Lord's  Apostles  down 
the  present  day,  and  secondly,  it   stands  for  the   doctrine  founded 
pen  this  belief,  that  without  that  succession  there  could  be  no  real 
■ministry,    nor    any    valid    Sacraments    within    the    Church.      It    is 
important  to  keep  this  distinction  clearly  before  our  minds,  since  it  is 
evident  that,  though  the  first  of  these  two  propositions  might  be  true 
without  the  second,  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  true 
without  the  firat.      Of  the  first,  the  one  thing  which  is  certain  is  that 
^t  cannot  be  proved.     It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  take  any  of  the 
lists  of   bishops  which   have   been   given,  and    to   produce   clear  and 
eatisfactory  proof  that  each  had  actually  succeeded  the  one  before  him, 
legally  and  canonically.     In  the  case  of  the  moat  important  bishopric, 
and  one  of  the  best  authenticated— viz.,  Rome,  we  have  several  lists, 
givenbydirterent  writers,  each  some  centuries  after  the  Apostles'  time: 
Uiere  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  bridge  over  the  earlier  successions, 
and,  moreover,  the  lists  ditl'er :  so  that  all  we  can  know  of  the  matter 
is   that  they  cannot  all  be   true,  though  all,  of  course,  may  be  false, 
evertheless,   I  confess  that,  considering  all   we  know   of  the  early 
yhristians  and  their  habits  of  mind,  the  reverence  in  which  they  heltl 
e  apostles  firat,  and  their  bishops  and  pastors  afterwards,  it  is  far 
asier  to  believe  than  to  disbelieve  that  the  succession  was  uninter- 
Dted.      It  seems  to   me  almost   inconceivable  that    any  Christian 
•ch  in   early  times  should  have  appointed  their  chief  pastor,  by 
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whatever  name  they  may  have  called  him,  or  even  any  of  their 
•without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  those  whom  they  reverenced  so 
deeply,  so  that,  though  proof  may  be  impossible,  to  me  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.    But  with  the  eecond  proposition  it  is  otherwise, 
though  here,   again,  something  of  the  same  line  of   argument  may 
•hold  good.    It  is  highly  unlikely  tbat,  while  specially  ordained  pa^ton 
-existed  the  ssicraments  should  be  administered  by  unordained  persoas, 
^nd  the  longer  the  custom  continued  the  less  would  be  the  danger  of 
its   breach.       But  this  does  not  prove  that  that  which  iraa  not  done 
<ould  not  be  done.     We  must  look  further  here,  and  ask  why  it  oooJij 
not  be  done ;  in   other  word?,  we  raust  ask  what  are  the  doctrini 
which  have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  grace  of  the  sacraments.      Wd 
shall  find  then  that  the  Roman  Church  holds  what  is  known  as  th* 
doctrine  of  intention — i.e.,  in  the  words  of  the  canon  of  the  Conccil 
of  Tretit.  that  "  there  is  required  in  the  ministers  while  they  perform 
and  confer  the  sacraments,  at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
Church  does."     The  objections  to   receiving  this  doctrine  are  great 
and  obvioup,  and  have,  moreover,  never  been  put  more  forcibly  than 
by  the  Bishop  of  Minori  in  the  Council  of  Trent  itself  («<rc  "  Father 
Paul  Sarpi,"  pp.  212-1),  yet  they  were  overriden  partly  apparently*!* 
•having    been    already    decided    in    the   Council   of    Florence,  partly 
becanse  the  opposite  doctrine  led  to  mere  Lutheraniam,   and  more 
ihan  either,  as  one   cannot  help  suspecting,  because  the  Lutbemn 
doctrine,  as  was   felt  rather  than  expressed,  really  cut  at  the  root  of 
«acerdotalism  altogether.     For,  indeed,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  making 
the  grace  of   the  sacraments   depend    upon   the  stat^  of  mind  of  tb* 
recipient — viz.,  his  faith,  and  not  upon  that  of  the  administrator,  at 
least  tends  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  who  the  administrator 
may  be. 

A  further  dogma  of  the  Roman  Church  on  this  subject  is  the  well- 
known  doctrine  of  the  opus  cjja'atum — i.e.,  in  the  words  of  the  CooDcil 
of  Trent  itself:  *'  per  ipsa  nova?  legis  sacramenta  ex  opere  oper»to 
conferri  gratiam  " — i,f.,  says  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  that  *"  from  the 
mere  fact  of  their  administration  they  convey  Christ  to  the  soul."  Ai 
the  same  authority  tells  us  on  the  very  same  page,  "  all  the  Refortnwl. 
whatever  dilferences  may  have  existed  between  them  on  these  subject* 
<and  such  differences  were  sufficiently  great),  appear  to  have  muA 
objected  to  the  statement  of  the  opiof  opcraMwi.'" 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  while  the  Roman  Chnrcb  maintanu 
that  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  is  conveyed  by  the  iner«  fact  of 
their  administration,  provided  the  lawfully  ordained  priest  ad 
them  duly  and  with  the  due  intention  so  to  do,  and  myt 
nothing  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  recipient  as  a  oonditio(P 
Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  the  Reformed  irit' 
thia  proposition  and  make  tho  coridition  *        r^mut 
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recipient.  The  Engliah  Articles  give  no  support  to  the  doctrine 
of  intention  nor  to  that  of  the  opm  opcrdhun^  but  insist  strongly  on 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  recipient ;  while  all  except  a  few  fanatical 
cts  equally  deny  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  minister  can  affect  the 
3ity  of  the  rites  he  administers.  Thus  we  see  that  all  these 
btrines  require  certain  states  of  mind  on  the  part  either  of  the  giver 
•or  the  receiver  of  the  sacranaents  as  a  condition  of  their  conveying  the 
^grace  proper  to  them.  Now  orders  are  a  sacrament  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  according  to  the  authority  already  quoted,  Bishop  Harold 
Browne,  the  Church  of  England  "  retains  them  scarcely  less  than  does 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  an  appointment  of  Christ  Himself,'  only,  so  far 
«s  he  asserts,  abstaining  from  ranking  them  with  the  other  two  sacra- 
ments, because  the  actual  practice  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  can  be 
traced  only  to  th"e  Apostles,  and  not  to  our  Lord  himself.  We  may 
conclude  then  that  in  the  estimation  of  both  Churches  alike  orders  are 
at  least  a  sacramental  ordinance  of  the  very  highest  dignity  and 
3ctity. 

How  then  does  this  view  of  the  sacramental  ordinances  agree  with 
the  history  of  the  English  Church  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ?  Or  in  what  way 
can   the   facts  of  that  history  be  reconciled  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  theory?     It  is  perfectly  clear,  in  the  words  of  the 
Vhnrck  Quarterly  Jievkw,  that  not  a  whisper   of  an  apostolical  snc- 
"cession  was  ever  heard  and  uot  a  syllable  of  any  such  doctrine  is  to  be 
foand  in  the  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  divines  until  the  celebrated 
ermon  of   Bancroft  was  preached  and   published  in  the  year  of  the 
Bestruction   of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and   this  implies  that  not  only 
the  bishops  did  not  believe  in  it,  but  also  that  the  candidates  whom 
they  ordained  deacons  and   the  deacons  whom  they  ordained  priests 
did  not  believe  in  it  cither.      Thus  ihe  grace  of  orders,  if  transmitted 
at  all  in  accordance  with  High  Church  theory,  had  to  be  transmitted 
Iwithout  any  of  the  conditions  required,  whether  the  intention  of  the 
r priest  as  in  the  Roman  Church,  or  the  faith  of  the  recipient  as  in  the 
'  Reformed.      And  this  cantinued,  be  it  remembered,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation  for  thirty  years  (a  more  really  accurate  one  would  about 
double  this  number)  and  those  thirty  years  were  a  time  when  ordina- 
tions were  being  performed  in  unusual  numbers. 

Now,  may  we  not  ask  :  What  sort  of  continuity  is  this  ?  And  what 
idea  does  such  a  continuity  give  us  of  Christian  sacraments  and  sacra- 
mental ordinances  ?  The  grace  of  a  sacrament  surely  must  be  in  any 
case  something  supernatural — in  other  words,  it  mnst  be  miraculous ; 
I  And  can  any  one  point  out  any  single  miracle  in  the  New  Testament 
in  any  way  analogous  to  this,  that  is  a  miracle  performed  without 
will  either  of  the  performer  himself  or  the  subject,  not  to 
this  case  we  might,  against  the  wills  of  both  ?  Our 
in    his    own    miracles    constantly  appealed    to    the 
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fttitli    of    the    recipient,        "  Tiiy    faith    hath    made    thee    whole .^ 
Aad    again :    "  According    to    your    faith    be    it    unto    you." 
also   with   the    Apostles,   as    when    St.    Paul    cored    the  cripple 
Lystra,  "  perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed,"      Even  in  the 
case  of  the  very  miraclea  which  have  the  moat  ecdeaiafatical  ap| 
of   any  in   the   New  Testament,  those   in  which  handkercLi 
aprons  were  brought  from  SL  Paul's  body  to  sick  persons,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  either  the  intention   on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  or 
the  faith  on  that  of  the  recipient  of  his  benefit.      In  point  of  fact,  th* 
only  history  of  miracle,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  aorj 
degree  recalls  the  modern  Anglican  theory  of  the  transmission  of  tbe  f 
grace  of  orders,  is  that  of  the  temerarious  experiment  of  the  sons  cf ' 
Scceva  the  Jew,  attended,  we  may  remember,  with  results  somewhat 
unfortunate  for  themselves.     It  is  really  so — for  if  we  are  to  suppose 
that  grace  can  accompany  the  mere  use  of  a  certain  form  of  wordi 
with  the  due  accompaniment  of  manual  acts^  without  or  against  thf 
wills  of  both   the  active  and   passive  agents,   how  can    the   who!* 
proceeding  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgare&t  magic  ?     How  does  it 
differ,    for  instance,  from  the  muttering  of  a   spell   by   Vivien,  of] 
which   she   understood    neither  the   meaning   nor  the    effect.     She, 
according  to  the  story,  bound  Merlin  in  a  trance,  which  neither  abr 
nor  others  could  unloose  ;  and  if  we  are  told  that  this  is  so,  where,  1 
would  further  ask,  is  anything  at  all  like  it  to  be  found  in  the  Nev 
Testament ;  and  is  not  anything  of  the  kind  most  plainly  contrary  t4>  ' 
the  whole   spirit   and  tone  of   Christianity  ?      Does  it  not  degrad* 
Christianity  from  the  spiritual  religion   which  Christ  preached,  aoi 
in  which  he  makes  all  dt^pend  on  the  "  honest  and  good  heart  '*  vf 
the  disciple,  into  a   crafty  system  of   thaumatnrgio  magic  at  oiM 
elaborate  and  unmeaning  ?    If  we  are  told  that  not  a  syllable  was  hefl«i 
of  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  lirst  thirty  years  of 
Elizabeth,  and  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  God  is  thanked  forhariBg  | 
preserved  it ;  what   other  conclusion  is  possible    than  that   which  1 
have  drawn  ?     Bishop  Jewell  we  know  almost  scoffs  at  it ;    and  yf>  j 
Jewella  book    was  held   to   be,   for   all  intents   and  purposes,  ih* 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church  tH) 
long  after  the  date  now  mentioned.      Jewell's  brother  bishops  wen* 
all  in  the  same  boat  with  Mm,  and  the  men  whom  they  ordained,  aoiJ 
who  formed  the  balk  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  middle  and  latter  part  «f 
Elizabeth's  reign,  no  more  dreamed  of  being  made  "  priests,"  in  aay 
sacerdotal  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  bishops  did  of  making  them  < 

The  kind  of  reasoning  which  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  earlier  I 
Churchmen  of  the  modern  revival  may  be  seen  by  a  short  examii 
of  an  argument  used  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  late  Mr.  Keble,  is 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  "  Hooker/'  p.  lix.     In  the  coaree  o 
remarks  on  the  predecessors  of  Hooker  as  chao>'*" 
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Sagland  against  the  Puritans — viz.,  Jewell,  Whitgift,  and  Cooper — 
ke  expresses  some  surprise  that  they  did  not  use  the  argument  from 
'  exclusive  apostolic  prerogative"  as  appertaining  to  the  bishops  which 
|ie  says  ihey  notoriously  did  not  use.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 
■•*They  do  not  expressly  disavow,  but  they  carefully  shun,  that  un- 
reserved appeal  to  Christian  antiquity,  in  which  one  would  havd 
thought  they  would  have  discerned  the  very  strength  of  their  cause  to 
lie.  It  is  enough,  with  them,  to  show  that  the  government  of  archbishops 
od  bishops  is  ancient  and  allowable  ;  they  never  venture  to  urge  its 
iii»iot  ckim,  or  to  connect  the  succession  with  the  validity  of  the 
acraments;  and  yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  course  of  argument 
iloae  (supposing  it  borne  out  by  the  facts)  could  fully  meet  all  th« 
exigencies  of  the  case.  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  learned  writers 
L^kbove  mentioned,  since  it  was  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church 
^BowQ  to  their  days  ;  and  if  they  had  disapproved  it,  as  some  theo- 
^BogioDB  of  no  small  renown  have  since  done,  it  seems  nnlikely  that> 
^they  should   have   passed   it   over  without   some   express   avowal   of 

) dissent ;  considering  that  they  always  wrote  with  an  eye  to  the  pre- 
iensions  of  Home  also,  which  popular  opinion   had  in  a  great  degree 
ioised  up  with  the    doctrine    of    Apostolical   Succession."     Of  this 
|ej\soning  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  double-edged,  but  rather  that  such 
edge  as  it  has  is  on  the  wrong  side  for  the  swordsman's  purposes.     If 
a  man  in  conductiog  a  controversy  omits  to   use  the  one  argumeut 
which    is   plainly    conclusive    in   his   favour,    and    the    hypothesis   of 
ignorance  is  excluded,  the  inference  assuredly  is  not  that  he  docs  not 
^gdis&ent  from  it,  but  that  he  does  dissent  from  it,  and  therefore  cannot 
^Bse  it.      Controversialists  are  not  generally  in  any  haste  to   "  avow 
^Hissent "  from  the  only  argument  which  can  "  fully  meet  the  exigeDcie& 
^%f   their   case,"  and   if,  as  Mr.  Keble  no  doubt  rightly  insists,  these 
^writers  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Hfiuccession  the  natural  inference  would   be   that  they  did   not  use  it 
^B>ecaase  they  did  not  believe  it.      That  this  was   in   fact  the  case  of 
^Plfae  most  famous  of  them — viz  ,  Bishop  .Jewell — we  know  from  his 
own  writings  ;*  and  indeed  had  they  believed  it,  and  had  they  "con- 
nected it  with   the  validity  of  the  sacraments,"  how^  could  they  have 
suifereJ  men  with    only  IVesbyterian   orders  to    administer   them,  as 
tr.  Keble  tells  us  in  this  same  preface,t  and,  as  the  writers  with  whom 
am  dealing  now  admit,  they  constantly  did  ?     The  fact  is  that  no 
yntroversialists   of  that  day,   whether  Romanist  or   Puritan,  would 
rer  have  expect^-d  an  Anglican  opponent  to  hold  any  such   doctrine ; 
ad  if,  as  Mr.  Keble  says,  he  did  not  allege  it,  the   fair,  and   indeed 
the  only  possible  inference  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  he  probably  ehared  the  popular  opinion  that  it  was  indeed  ^ 
doctrine.     But  how  Apostolic   Succession   can   have   been  a. 

*•  Work*,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  433  and  48(»  for  example.  t  V.  Ixxvi. 
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doctrine  of  tbe  Church  of  England  through  all  these  yeara  when  he 
beat  nccredited  champions  never  thought  of   alleging  it,  even  thongW 
it  was  the  only  argument  that  would  "  fully  meet  the   exigeuciti 
their  case,"  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 

An   example   of  how  thia  dogma,   which    has  become  an  aln 
necessary  support  of  the  modern  High  Church  theory,  has  maintaine 
its  ground  in  spite  equally  of  logic  and  history  may  be  taken  from 
the   last  work   which   has   marked   an   epoch  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
reaction  of  our  own   time.     The  Church,  according  to  Mr.  Loch's 
theory  of  it,  as  developed  in  Essay  ix.  of  **  Lux  Mundi,"  would  hardly 
stand  at  all  without  the  Apostolic  Succession — not  the  fact  only,  bnt  j 
the   doctrine    also — yet    Mr.    Loch  calmly   assumes  this  last  to  b*/ 
an  acknowledged   and    well-recognised    part    of  Anglican    theology,] 
apparently  quite   unconscious   of  Keble's  failure  to  show    it   to  b*| 
such.     Considering,  no  doubt,  that  the  name  of  a  learned  and  fai>i 
minded  Nonconformist  would  go  further  than  that  of  any  profeosiMil 
advocate    in    recommending   his    view,  ^Ir.  Loch  quotes  a  paaaagv 
from  JJeards   Htbberfc  Lectures,  in  which  that  author  speaks  of  tlw 
retention  of  the   Episcopate   as  having  helped  to  preserve  the  a»- 
tinuity   of  the    English    Chm'ch   before  and  since  the  Reformation. 
That  a  man  who  views  the  whole  question  so  completely  ab  t.chn  » 
•did  Mr.  Beard,  and  who  was  certainly  an  able,  learned,   and  candid  j 
writer,  should  have  been  so  much  struck  by  this  apparent  continuity  | 
IB  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Loch  is  entitled  to  the  full  value,  but  I  would  J 
■draw  his  attention  to   the   words    with  which  Mr.   Beard  conclad«| 
the  very  paragraph   from   which  he  has  quoted,  viz.:  "The  Churci 
may  be  Protestant  now,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  Catholic  once;  biit 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  point   at   which  the  transition  was  legally 
and  publicly  made."     These  words  point  to  a  kind  of  **  oontinuity'' 
to  which,  for  the   purpose    under    discussion,  probably  neither  Mr 
Loch  nor  I  would  attach  much  value. 

Once  more,  if  "Episcopal  descent  was  not  considered  necessaiyl 
the  validity  of  orders  during  Elizabeth's  reign" — J.r.,  during  mi 
generations  of  ordainers  and  ordained,  how  could  Apostolical  Sacceflsion 
with  the  corollary  of  its  necessity  to  the  validity  of  the  aacramentsW 
through  all  that  period  a  "  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ?'*  H 
the  balk  of  the  English  clergy  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign,  ordainen 
and  ordained  alike,  had  no  idea  of  their  own  continuity  with  th<*  pr^ 
Eeforraation  Church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  that  CharcK 
as  they  assuredly  did,  as  an ti- Christian,  how  could  that  continnity,  in 
any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  have  subsisted  notwithstandiDj?? 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  admissions  which  I  h«w 
enumerated  nt  the  beginning  of  my  essay,  and  it  is  carious  to  obiffi* 
that  the  old  arguments,  which  this  reasoning  appears  simply  ^ 
pulverise,  are   revived  in    so  recent  a  book,  and  one  by  a  writer  w 
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pnerally  acute,  as  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore.     If,  as  the 

rriter  in  the  Gitanfian  admits,  "from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  the 

Cnglish   Church   had   never  been  in  any  real  sense  independent  of 

Dtne,"  and  if,  aa  no  one  has  shown  more  clearly  than  the  present 

Bifihop  of  Orford,   the  anti-Papal  statutes  of  the  Plantagenet  kings 

rere  intended   to  prevent   the   encroachment  of  the   Popes   into  the 

^ion  of  temporal  government,  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  Mr.  Moore 

endeavours  to  re-establish  the  old  myth  of  independence  by  balancing 

the  appointment  of  Archbishop  Theodore  from  Kome  by  the  story  of 

the  rejection  of  Wilfrid  by  the  Witan  of  Northumbria,  at  the  same 

ime   omitting   all    notice  of  the  Synod  of   Whitby,  with  its  formal 

Dceptance  of  Home  and  rejection  of  Colman,  under  the  influences  of 

le  very  same  Wilfrid  ?  (Moore,  "  Reformation,"  pp.  27-29.)     In  a 

^milar  manner  Mr.  Moore  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  old  crnze  of 

ie  English  Reformation  being  the  work  of  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  the 

kistorical  facts  which  have  wmng   from  the  writer  in  the  Guardian 

|he  odmisssion  that  Henry  overruled  the  bishops  and  clergy,  whether 

represented    in    Parliament    vr    in    Convocation^    and     that    they 

passively  submitted  to  his  arbitrary  and  overbearing  will." 

A  similar  inconsistency  will  be  found  between  the  views  of  High 

Jhurch  writers  on  the  last  of  the  live  propositions  which  I  quoted  at 

lie  beginning  of  my  paper  from  the  Guardian.     Therein  it  is  boldly 

tated  that  "  the  reaction  which  began  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  a 

action  against  the  principles  of  the  Reformation/*     Here,  again,  as 

the  former  caae,  the  earlier  High  Churchmen  took  a  different  line 

"end  insisted  that  the  true  "  principles  of  the   Reformation  '•'  were  all 

their  side,  and  it  is  only  of  late  when  careful  research  has  driven 

bie  best  informed  of  them  from  this  absurd  position,  and  when,  at 

lie  same  time,  the  arts  to  which  I  have  already  referred,   together 

rith  dogged  persistence,  accompanied  by  not  a  little  truckling  *  to 

popular   prejudices,    and    relieved    by    some    '*  placid    and    painless 

aartyrdoms,"  have   gained  them  a  certain   popularity,  that   some  of 

bem  have  thrown   down   the   ladder   by  which   they  rose   to   their 

ent  position,  and   stand  forward  boldly  in  their  true  colonrs  as 

ben  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Reformation 

England. 

As  to  the  fact  itself,  I  should  emphatically  agree  with  tJie  writer 
the  Guard  inn  that  the  reaction  which  commenced  in  James  I.'s 
tign  %cas  a  reaction  against  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  how- 
irer  widely  I  might  differ  from  him  in  my  estimate  of  its  character, 
Bmnch  as  it  was  the  first  step  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
fcvfttem  of  sacerdotalism  which  it  was  tU©  main  object  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  Reformation  to  have  overthrown ;  but  we  have 

[•  I  refer  here  to  the  ultra-Liberal  oi  semi-Socialistic  principles  avowed  of  bte by 
.,r  tf,P  i-,.iini/.^r  ifini.ilistic  clergy,  especially  during  the  recent  elections. 
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only  to  refer  to  tlie  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Blunt's  history  in  order  to  si 
how  completely  be  is  ia  disaccord  with  the  Guftrdian  writer  aft  to 
fact  itself,      Mr.  Blunt  asserts   in  his  concladiDg   chapter   that 
maintenance  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  of  a  sacerdotal  minifit: 
and  of  what  is  generally  understood  as  the  high  doctrine  of  the  sacr»« 
ments,  were  principles   of  the  Reformation   thronghout,  and  not,  SA 
they  clearly  were,    reintroductiona   of  the  Laudian  reaction  againei 
those  principles. 

It  may  be  opportune  to  call  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  above ^ 
when  we  see  that  as  time  goes  on,  though  there  seems  less  and  leafS 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  apocryphal  history  of  the  older  school  d  ' 
modern  High  Churchmen  should  establish  itself  permanently  in  the 
public  belief,  yet  that  doctrines  and  practices  originally  foanded  upoii 
it  are  more  and  more  working  their  way  into  popularity.  The  very 
latest  important  utterance  upon  modem  ecclesiastical  difipates, 
viz.,  the  Lambeth  judgment,  serves  to  illustrate  this  proposi- 
tion. The  very  ground,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  upon  which 
much  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  ritual  remains  uncondemned  \a 
that  the  practices  nsed  by  him  do  not  historically  involve  the  doo 
trines  which  have  been  popularly  associated  with  them  ;  but  that 
statement  of  historical  fact  will  not  do  away  with  the  association  b 
the  popular  mind,  and  if  a  clergyman  chooses  to  practise  the  ritual 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preach  the  doctrines  with  which  it  has  bee*' 
associated,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  re-establishing  the 
in  the  minds  of  his  congregation  more  firmly  than  before.  The 
intimate  becomes  our  acquaintance  with  the  original  documeots  d 
the  Reformation  period,  the  more  it  appears  that  the  conclusion  »t 
which  Cardinal  Manning  is  said  to  have  arrived  about  it  more  thw 
forty  years  ago  is  tlie  only  one  to  which  consistent  reasoning  can  lead, 
and  it  is  this,  "  that  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  the  theology  of  th« 
English  Church  was  only  the  opinion  of  a  school  beginning  with  th# 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  neutralised  at  the  Revolution."* 

As  we  have  seen,  the  bold  statements  of  the  eariier  writers  are 
being  gradually   withdrawn,  but  it   may  be   feared  that  they  hsTt 
already  in  a  great  degree   served  their   purpose ;   that,  like  the  fi 
decretals,  their  fictitions  history,  though  it  has  now  become  laughi 
has  conduced  to  the   establishment  of  ideas  concerning  the  Englisi 
Church  and  its  authority  and  its  orders  which  are  just  as  fictitious* 
itself,  and,  because  they  are  embodied  in  ritual  and  ceremoniea,  rwtK 
more  difficult  to  eradicate.     One  thing,  however,  may  be  with  iftf< 
predicted — viz.,    that    every    advance    in    knowledge    <''  'ti 

history  of  the  Reformation  period  will  tend  more  and  ' 
that  High    Anglicanism   is  but  an   attempt  to  *'  halt 
opinions "    where    there    is    in    truth    no    halting"-' 
«  Utt  the  '*  Life  of  the  late  Bi»liop  ■WiiVurfru.  i  "  v..i 
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mast  either  be  Roman  or  Protestant ;  that  a  succession  in  which  for 
many  years  no  one  believed  can  be  at  best  but  a  broken  succession ; 
that  an  identity  which  no  one  acknowledj^ed  can  be  no  real  identity ; 
^■fehat,  in  other  words,  if  the  Chnrch  of   England  is   to  take  to  itself 
^Pthe     attributes    and    the    authority    which     mankind    has   for    ages 
B  associated  with  the  Church  of  Rome    alone,  it   must  be  content  every 
year,  as  knowledge   increases  and  thought  widens,  to   appear  to  a 
constantly    increasing  class  of  persons    to   be   merely  enacting  the 
part  of  the  jackdaw  in  peacock's  feathers.     The  charge  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  High  Anglican  theory  is  a  novelty,  and  that  whether  true 
or  false  it  is  at  any  rate  not  Anglican,  is  one  in  which  Protestants 
ond  Roman  Catholics  concar.     The  reply  practically  comes  to  this  : 
**  These  are  both  equally  our  enemies,  and  they  must  not  be  accepted 
^^■M  fair  judges."     There  is,  however,  a  work  which  was  published  only 
'Hben  years  ago,  but  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  bears  on  its   title- 
page  the  name   of   Cardinal  Newman   as   its  editor^  seems  to  have 
attracted  but  little  general  attention,  which  seems  to  show  that  a  very 
similar  opinion  in  regard  to  it  is  held  by  the  best  informed  members 
of  another  body,  which  is  impartial  as  regards  all  the  three.     It  is 
called    '*  Notes   of  a    Visit  to    the    Russian    Church    in  the    Year 
1840-1,"  by  the  late   Rev.   WOliam  Palmer,  and   with  a  few  remarks 
on  it,  and  some  extracts  which  seem  to  illustrate  the  position  which 
I  have  taken  up,  I  will  conclude  my  paper. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  piety,  distinguished 

in  his  university  and  Fellow  of  his  college.     He  was  fully  possessed 

with  the  spirit  of  the  movement  of  1 83o,  with  the  anxious  desire  for  the 

nnity  of  the  whole  Church,  which  was  one  of  its  distinctive  traits,  and 

with  the  idea  that  the  Eastern,  the  Roman,  and  the  Anglican  were 

«ach  and  all  legitimate  branches  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  separated 

for  the  time  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  imperfections  and   sins  of 

men,  but  which  might  one  day  become  reanited,  an  end  which  it  was 

the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  promote  by  every  means  in  his  power, 

to  labour  and  to  pray  for. 

I^B     Entertaining  such'views,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  the  generations 

^■>f  direct   and  bitter  antagonism  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman 

^PChurches    rendered    any   rapprockfrncnt   between  them   for   the  time 

difficult,  if  not   impossible,  Mr.  Palmer   went  to  pay  a  visit   to   the 

Eastern  Church  in  Russia  to  study  its  characteristics  on  the  spot,  and 

<«ee  how  far,  upon  near  acquaintance,  they  would  support  his  theory. 

(e  took  with  liim  a  copy  of  the  XXXLX.  Articles  in  Latin,  together 

an  introductory  Dissertation  upon  them  of  his  own  in  the  same 

tiage.     "Of  this  Latin  work,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "very  few 

opies  remain It  is  remarkable  that  though    the   spirit  and 

*'     **(ilmer'd  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  No.  00  of  Tracts  for 
^  his  essay  a  year  before  that  ti'act,  and  I  never 
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even  heard  of  the  existence  of  his  essay  till  his  papers  came  into  toj 
hands  in  1879  after  his  death."     This  testimony  is  important  in  coa^ 
nectiou  with  what  is  to  follow  as  showing  the  view  of  the  Article 
taken  by  ^Ir.  Palmer,  and  incidentally  also   as  showing  how  anotb* 
mind,  before  the  publication  of   Tract  90,  had  independently  arrive 
at,  or  been  driven  to,  the  same  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

Thus   furnished   then,  and  duly  supplied  with  necessary  introduo 
tiona,  Mr.   Palmer  went   to  St.   J^etersburg,  and  in  accordance  mi 
bis  theory  as  a  High  Churchman,  in  the  modern  sense,  on  presentinj^ 
himself  to  the  authorities  of  the  llussian   Church,  request^  to 
admitted  to  communion.     Not,  that  is,  to  be  reconciled  or  admitted! 
as  a  convert  from  without,  but  as,  so  to  speak,  belonging  of  right  tol 
the  Russian  Church  by  virtue  of  his  membership  of  the  Anglican,  on  j 
the  ground  that  those  two  Churches  were  equally  branches  of  the  oae  I 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.      The   following  extracts  will  show] 
how  these  proposals  were  met,  and  in  what  light  the  Anglican  cl&imt  ] 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Russian  Church. 

One  of   his   principal    interlocutors   is   M.  Mouraviefl',  the   Unter 
Prokurer  of   the    Holy  Synod  (the   governing   body  since   Peter  the] 
Great's  time)  of  the  Russian  Church,  who,  though  a  layman,  was  aa  f 
ecclesiastical  official  and  a  well-known  author  on  Russian  ecclesiiulical  j 
history.      In  one  of  their  numerous  conferences  the  following  occurs:] 
*'  On  my  urging  on  him  a  special  prayer  for  the  Anglican  Charuh,  ' 
he  said,  *  We  know  you  only  as  heretics.     Yon  separated  from  the 
Latin   Church  300  years  ago,  as   the  Latins  had  before   that   fallen 
away  from  the  Greeks.     We  think  even  the  Latin  Church  heretical, 
but  you   are  an  apostasy  from  an  apostasy,  a  progression  from  bad  to  j 
worse.' " 

Again  M.  Mouraviefl*  says :  "  You  were  a  portion  of  the  Pope's 
Patriarchate,  and  you  rebelled  against  him."'  Upon  Mr.  Palojer 
objecting,  he  said,  "  Did  he  not  send  Angustine  to  convert. 
you  ?  Anyhow,  the  Pope  had  acquired,  and  the  Church  had  ooa- 
firmed  to  him.  very  great  power.  And  did  not  one  of  your  kings 
even  make  England  a  iief  of  the  Pope  ?  "  Once  more  :  "  If  we  hwl 
any  communication  with  your  Church  it  must  be  through  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  can  we  recognise  you  otherwise.  Recon- 
cile yourself  to  your  own  I'atriarch  first,  and  then  come  and  talk  to 
us,  if  you  think  you  have  anything  to  say  to  us." 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  in  such  passages  as  the  above  Jtf. 
Mouraviefl  is  speaking  of  ofiicial  ccimmunication  between  Churctfs, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  communion  between  them.  The  invariaWe 
reply  of  all  the  authorities  to  Mr.  Palmer  was  that  individuals  cooi^l 
not  be  recognised,  and  could  do  nothing  towardo  estAhlisbizii; 
communion.  They  would,  of  course  have  b( 
admit  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  convert,  as  they  did  f 
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married  the  Czarevitch,  on  the  terms  of  abjuring  his  former  communion 
ttnJ  conforming  in  all  things  to  theirs. 

On  another  occasion  he  says :  "  With  you  everything  needs 
planations  and  apologies.  One  of  you  sees  a  thing  in  one  light, 
iDother  in  another.  There  are  your  XXXIX.  Articles  which  any 
one  may  subscribe  and  be  a  thorough-going  Protestant.  You  in  your 
Dissertation  allow  some  things  to  us,  and  do  not  allow  others ;  yon 
amalgamate  and  reconcile  and  eclecticise  that  P*fotestants  you  may 
not  be.  But  if  yon  were  to  dare  to  preach  or  avow  openly  your 
anonymous  Dissertation  they  would  call  you  a  Papist,  or  a  Greek,  or 
I  know  not  what.'" 

Again  he  says :  *'  You  manifestly  fell  away  from  them  (the  P^oman 
Chnrch),  and  it  is  of  no  avail  now  to  try  to  explain  things  away,  and 
to  change  all  our  convictions  as  to  your  past  history.*' 

A  priest  named  Raichoffsky,  with  whom  Mr.  Palmer  conversed, 
and  who  had  read  the  Articles  and  the  Dissertation  thereon,  announced 
©  result  of  his  studies  as  follows :  "  I  see  in  your  Dissertation  there 
very  little  disagreement  (i.e.,  with  the  Eastern  doctrine)  to  be  dis* 
ivered  on  any  of  these  points  (viz.,  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  images, 
ilica,  invocations,  &c.);  but  the  Articles  themselves  seem  to  I'eject 
id  condemn  them  all  without  any  reserve  or  limitation,  and  even  add 
kbusive  language." 

Finally,  the  Metropolitan  of  ^Moscow,  the  highest  dignitary  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  by  all  account  worthy  of  the  general  reverence 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  asked  Mr.  Palmer  how  he  liked  tlid 
liturgies — viz.,  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  remarked:  **  Your 
ihurch  could  not  adopt  one  of  them  consistently  with  their  Thirty-Nine 
Articles;  "and  again:  *'  I  have  read  your  Latin  Dissertation,  and  think 
it  much  more  orthodox  and  more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  the  Eastern  Church  than  are  the  Articles  themselves  of  which 
it  treats.  There  are  in  them  many  erroneous  propositions,  such  as 
aid  not  be  allowed  with  us." 

Such  observations  as  these  should  surely  carry  great  weight.    They 
ere   made   more   than   forty   years  ago,  when  the  Oxford  movement. 
,d  been  started  but  a  few  years,  and  though  it  had  developed  rapidly 
home,  it  was  but  imperfectly  known  even  in  England,  and  scarcely 
all    abroad,    and   they   were   made   by   the   most   intelligent  and 
noted   men   to  be  found   in  the  Eastern  Church,  as  a  result  of  a 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theory  presented  to  them  by  an  able  and 
med  and  enthusiastic  advocate,  to  which  they  came  with  no  pre- 
odiced  minds ;  yet  the  conclusions  at  which  these  men,  at  once  the 
impartial  and  moat  capable  judges  whom  it  would  be  possible  to 
,  arrive,  coincides   exactly  with    those   at  which  Roman  Catholics 
•■estants  looking  at  these  matters  from  opposite  points  of  view 
^  arrived-^viz.,  that  the  theory  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
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English  Articles,  and  will  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  Anglican  Chmdi 
as  an  utterly  indefensible  apostasy  from  Rome. 

The  situation  which  this  narrative  presents  to  ns  is  this.  For  300 
years  the  Anglican  Church  had  been  separate  from  Rome.  Boms 
had  rejected  and  anathematised  it,  just  as  she  did  every  other  Pro- 
testant sect,  as  heretical,  schismatic,  and  altogether  out  of  the  pale  of 
salvation.  Daring  the  same  period  Anglicans,  even  on  certain  occa- 
sions the  most  reactionary  amongst  them — Andrews  and  Cosin,  for 
instance — had  invariably  looked  upon  themselves  as  Protestanti. 
And  though,  with  that  peculiar  arrogance  which  belongs  to  theoi, 
perhaps  more  as  Englishmen  than  as  English  Clinrchmen,  they  bid 
always  carried  about  with  them  a  sort  of  assumption  that  their  Pro- 
testantism was  a  good  deal  better  than  other  people's,  they  had 
constantly  in  all  sorts  of  documents,  public  and  private,  referred  to 
the  continental  Protestants  as  of  the  same  religion  as  themselves,  and 
to  Romanism  as  an  anti-Christian  apostasy.  Suddenly  there  springB 
up  in  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833  a  party  which  proposes  to  diaiige 
all  this,  and  not  only  to  claim  for  the  Anglican  Church  that  it  is  the 
legitimate  representative  of  Primitive  Christianity,  of  which  RomaniBm 
is  but  the  corruption  or  the  caricature  (for  this  most  other  Protestant 
sects  claim  in  their  turn),  but  to  repudiate  the  name  of  Protestant 
altogether,  and  assert  themselves  to  be  the  true  Catholic  Church,  not 
on  the  ground  of  Scriptural  truth,  but  on  that  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition. Then  a  distinguished  member  of  this  party  goes  off  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  sets  his  view  before  the  best-informed  and  highest 
in  authority  among  her  clergy — men  to  whom  the  Western  Reforma- 
tion must  have  appeared  little  more  than  an  intestine  quarrel  in  the 
ranks  of  their  hereditary  enemies.  They  study  his  views,  with  his 
able  advocacy  in  their  favour,  and  with  the  other  side,  so  to  speak, 
unrepresented  ;  but  they  study  also  the  authoritative  documents  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  they  reply,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  above 
€xtracts,  much  to  this  effect:  "Your  views  are  all  very  well,  and  differ 
little  from  our  own,  but  they  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  we  do  not  like  at  all." 

On  a  mere  balance  of  probabilities,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  true— 
the  view  of  the  English  Church,  held  by  friend  and  foe  alike  for  the 
first  three  centuries  of  its  separate  existence,  and  now,  as  we  hare 
seen,  emphatically  confirmed  on  appeal,  so  to  speak,  to  those  who  are 
neither  friends  nor  foes ;  or  a  new  view,  developed  if  not  absolutely 
invented  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  requiring  for  its  support  all 
those  "  explanations  and  apologies,"  all  that  "  amalgamation "  and 
"  reconciling  and  eclecticising,"  which  M.  Mouravieff  so  forcibly 
describes,  and  which,  in  any  other  matter,  would  be  characterised  ai 
essentially  un-English  ? 

Gilbert  W.  Child. 
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ITE  November  Cabinets  are  about  to  begin.      Before  the  correnfc 
month   ends   Ministers  will   have  come  to  decisions  which  for 
or  for  ill  will  give  the  present  Adniinifetration  its  place  in  history. 
The  Cabinet   will   be   busied    for    the    moat  part  in  deciding  the 
principles  of  the  great  measure  for  next  Session. 

The  main  business  of  the  November  Cabinets  will  be  Irish  and 
not  English,  and  the  chief  question  that  they  will  have  to  face  is  not 
al  Government  Reform  for  English  counties,  but  Home  Raid  for 
be  Irish  nation. 
Of  course  it  Is  well  understood  that  no  decision  which  the  Cabinet 
*may  arrive  at  will  secure  that  when  the  time  of  the  shooting  of  grouse 
arrives  next  autumn,  Her  Majesty  will  be  in  a  position  to  pronounce 
the  mystic  formula  which  will  add  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  Statute 
Book. 

No  Bill  conceding  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  will  ever  be  accepted 
the  peers  from  a  Liberal  Administration,  unless  that  Admlnis- 
ation  is  supported  by  an  intimidatory  agitation  in  England 
^hich  Mr.  iJladstone,  unfortunately  for  his  Ministry,  has  nut 
his  command.  We  need  therefore  confine  our  consideration 
the  question  as  to  how  best  to  get  a  Home  Hole  Bill  through  the 
louse  of  Commons.  This  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  ii  might  appear 
those  sanguine  optimists  who  have  convinced  themselves  that  a 
majority  of  thirty-eight — for  Cirencester  has  already  cut  into  the 
iginal  forty — is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  a  Government  in  earnest 
to  carry  Home  Rule  up  to  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  ia 
possible  on  one  condition.  It  is  impossible  if  that  condition  ia 
fleeted  or  ignored. 

The  conilitio  dnc  qud  nou  of  the  present  position  is,  that  when 

tr.  Gladstone  brings  in  iiis  Bill  establishing  a  subordinate  statutory 

Brliament    at    Dublin,    he    i^hall    not  complicate   the   consideration 

the   central    principle  of   the  measure   by  any   proposal  to  deal 
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simultaneously  with  the  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliamexit. 
C[uestion  can  safely  be  relegated  to  more  mature  consideration  in  sod 
future  Session.  It  is  a  sufficiently  great  and  arduoos  task  to  bnn 
into  being  a  Parliament  on  College  Green,  without  aggravating  ever 
diflBculty  and  increasing  every  obstacle  by  proposing  at  the  same  tiu 
to  tamper  with  the  composition  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

One  thing  at  a  time.     To  try  to  do   two   will  result  in  hopelttlj 
failure-     Mr.   Gladstone,  in  dealing  with  Home  Rule,  will  have 
fall  back  upon  excellent  precedents  of  his  own  making.      When  I 
enfranchised  the  county  householder  he  refused  to  deal  simultaneonal/ 
with  the  Franchise  and  the  Redistribution   of  Seats.       He  and  tbl 
whole    Liberal    Party  then  said  Franchise  First !     If  he   is  as  mndi^ 
in  earnest  about  Home   Rule  as  he  was  about  Reform  he   will  hart 
to  say  Home  Rule  First !     The  Parliament  on  College  Green  miutl 
first  be  established,    the  (juestion  of  the  future    composition  of  the^ 
House  of  Commons  can  be   safely  relegated  to  some  future  Seasioo, 
to  be  dealt  with  after  some  progress  has  been  made  with  EngU»b 
and   Scotch  and   Welsh   Reforms.     The    case    in    favour   of  dealing, 
simultaneously  with  Redistribution  of  Seats,  which   the  Tory  p^rtfT 
brought  forward   in    opposition   to  Franchise  first,   was   veiy  inndi^ 
stronger  than  that  in  favour  of   uniting   the   consideration  of  Hom» 
Rule  and  the   clipping  or   the   lopping  or  the  reconstruction  of  the 
House  of  Commons . 

Fortunately  the  facts  in  this  case  lie  within  a  very  brief  compa* 
In  the  House  of  Commons  there  stand  arrayed  in  opposition  to  e*cl> 
other  two  parties,  one  of  which  is  composite,  the  other  hotnogeneoui: 
the  composite  party  outnumbering  the  other  by  a  majority  of  thirij- 
eighfc  in  a  House  of  070  members.  The  Ministerialiflts,  howerff 
divided  upon  other  questions,  are  united  as  one  man  upon  one  poiflt 
viz.,  that  there  shall  be  an  Irish  Parliament  established  at  Dublb. 
If,  therefore,  that  question,  and  that  alone,  is  dealt  with  in  Uj*_ 
Home  Rule  Bill,  that  Bill  can  be  carried  triumphantly  throe 
all  its  stages  in  the  Commons  by  the  existing  majority.  Thai  i 
itself  will  be  a  work  quite  gigantic  enough  to  absorb  the  enecgirt^ 
and  consume  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  next  Seedoa  B< 
gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  this  would  be,  it  is  within  the  raog*  ^ 
the  practicable,  because  the  object  aimed  at  is  one  upon  which  th«» 
is  absolute  and  assured  unanimity  in  the  Ministerial  ranks. 

Now  let  us  advance  to  consider  the  second  question »  whi 
or  unwisely  was  fatally  bound  up  with  the  previous  propositi  . 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  188G.     That  question  is  whether  or  not,  wh<«» ' 
are  establishing  a  subordinate   and  statutory   Pari i  -      '    '     "-" 
we   should  lop,  clip,  or  in  any  way  reconstruct  th*; 
ment  at  Westminster.     1  that  qnest^"' 

disappears  from  the  M 
a  solid  majority  for 
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of  which  can  command  a  majority  in  the  House.    These  three  parties 
may  be  described  as  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  the  Left.     The  Right 
is  composed  of  the  stalwarts  of  tlie  old  Bill,  who  hold  that  when  Home 
I  Bnle  is  carried,  the  Irish  members  should  disappeai-  altogether  from 
^Keatrainator.     Their  leader  is  Mr.  Morley,  who  has  a  mixed  and  motley 
^Wlowing,  partly  of  Englishmen,  who  detest  the  Irish  and  wish  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  partly  of  Irish,  who  are  eager  to  destroy  once  for  all 
the  last  semblance  of  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  their 
country.    The  Centre  is  composed  of  the  main  ruck  of  biddable  members 
who  will  vote   as  they  are  told,  but  who  like  to  console   themselves 
that  they  are  supporting,  if  not  a  plausible,  at  least  an  arguable  com- 
promise.    Their  natural  chief  is  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  it  is  understood 
that  they  are  to  vote  in  favour  of  reducing  the  sitting  strength  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster  from  105  to  30.     The  Left.,  a  smaller 
but  more  dangerous  party  than  either  of  the  others,  has  not  at  present 
any  recognised  leader.      They  object  in  Mo  to  any  rt-duct ion  whatever 
of  the  present  Irish  contingent  as  a  consequence  of  the  concession  of 
Jjk>me  Rule.     The  members  of  the  Left  are  drawn  from  all  three 
^Ibntries,  although  each  contingent  acts  from  its  own  separate  stand- 
point.    The   English   object  to  any  measure  which   diminishes  by  a 
angle  unit  the  moral  authority  of  the  Imperial  I*arliameut  over  all 
parts  of  the   United   Kingdom.     The   Scotch   object   to  establish   a 
precedent  which  would  handicap  Scottish  Homo  Rule  with  a  reduction 
of   Scotch    strength  at  the  Imperial  centre.      And   the  Irish,   fore- 
seeing that,    at  its   best,    any  Home   Rule   established   by  a    British 
Government  will    certainly   fall   short   of    the    full    demands  of   the 
Nationalist  party,  object  to  weaken  by   a  single   vote  the   strength 
I -of  the  lever  upon  which  they  must  rely  to  secure  the  completion  of 
^kir  national  autonomy. 
^■Any    one    of    the    three,     Right,    Centre,    or    Left,    can,    when 

■  it  pleases,  throw  out  the  Government,  by  accepting  the  always 
^^ffered  assistance  of  Air.  Balfour  and  his  men.  None  of  the  three 
^B  force  its  own  views  as  to  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  the 
^Hestionof  lopping,  clipping,  or  reconstructing  the  House  of  Commons 
^Bon  the  House,  because  it  is  itself  in  a  minority  of  the  House, 
^^at  tlien  is  more  simple,  more  obvious,  more  natural,  more  neces- 

■  awy,  than  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  confine  his  attempt  to  legislate 
atters  on  which  he  has  a  majority,  and  leave  over  the  question  on 

bch  he  has  no  majority  till  a  more  convenient  season  ? 

ord    Melbourne's  question,     "Why   can't  you  leave   it   alone?" 

orally  rises  to  the  mind   when  ilinisters  discuss  the  difficulties 

;  arise  when  they  attempt  to  deal  with   the   question  of  the   Irish 

•>er8  at  St.  Stephen's.      What  necessity  is  there  for  dealing  with 

•on  pari  pan»n  with  the  other  enormous  question,  which  in 

iciont  to   nccupy    the   legislative  capacity  of  the  present 

It  might  no  doubt  appear   to  involve  the  triumph  of 
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the  Left  over  its  numericjally  stronger  allies  of  the  Centre  and  th^ 
Right.     But  that  would  only  be  a  seeming  trinmph  which  coald 
robbed  of  all  its  sting  by  a  declaration,  or,  if  necessary,  even  by 
clause,  setting  forth  that  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Sesaioi 
of  the  first  Irish  Parliament,  the  whole  question  of  the  future  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland   in  the  Imperial   Parliament  shall  come  op  for  J 
consideration,  r^  intactd,  H 

By  this  means  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  Home  Eule  First,  and 
the  subject  on  which  the  party  is  unhappily  divided  could  be  hnngnp 
for  consideration   until  it  had  ripened,  without  being  prejudiced  by] 
temporary  postponement  until  it  had  come  within  the  range  of  presnngf 
practical  politics. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  a  course  would  mmimiw 
the  objection  which  some  advanced  Liberals  have  taken  to  the  sfaaot- 
ing  of  all  British  reforms  until  the  claims  of  Ireland  have  been  met 
If  the  immediate  objective  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  limited  to  the  esUb- 
liahment  of  a  Parliament  in   Dublin,  the  time  saved,  which  woqU  i 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  upon  a  more  or  less  abstract  discaarion  r 
of  the  future  relations  of  Irish    members  to  the  Imperial  Parliamiot, ' 
would    be   ample  for  dealing    with   several   important   measures  of 
domestic  reform,  which  will   do  much  more  to  decide  next  Greneml 
Election   than   the    most  brilliant   success  that   can   be  hoped  for  in 
passing  the  Home  Rule  Bill.     In  order  to  obtain  time  to  carry  thoae 
measures,  without  which  next  General  Election  will  be  lost  by  thft  j 
Liberals   before  the  polls  are   opened,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  U) 
abandon  any  attempt  to  crowd  into  next  Session  the  discussion  of  ft] 
vast  and  complicated  problem,  which,  so  far  from  being  essentia]  to  1 
the  establishment   of   Home  Knle,  constitutes  one  great   obstacle  to  1 
its  enactment. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  will  come  from  those  amiable  entliasin-'t'  i 
who  imagine  that  the   Home  Rule  Bill  which  is  to  emnnate  from  the  | 
November  Cabinets  is  to  be   a  final  and  complete   settlement  of  th» 
whole   vast  f|uestioa  of  the  relations   between   Britain  and   Irelani 
There  are  such  men,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  certain  tin* 
if    the     angel    Gabriel    were    instructed    to    produce     an    ideaUyj 
perfect    Home    Rule   Bill    next    January,    the   natural   growlh 
consequent    friction    between    the    two    countries    woald 
require  a  series   of  amending  Bills  in  the  years  which  are  to 
As  practical  men  we  must  be  prepared  to  brush 
webs  all  proposals  or  objections  based  upon  the 
Gladstone  is  going  to  produce  a  final  settleii 
no  such  thing.     He  is  going  to  make  »    ' 
establish  in  Ireland  a  system  of  govei 
majority,  such  as  prevails  in  every  or 
in  the   world.      But  the  >    '       *  < 
measure  of  success  in  sect 
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1  to  recognise  that  it  is  tentative,  to  refuse  to  deal  with  more  than 
ae  problem  at  a  time,  and  to  postpone  till  to-morrow  that  which 
DU  have  not  got  a  majority  to  settle  to-day. 
The  Liberal  Left;,  who  wish  to  see  the  Irish  Members  left  as  they 
are,  will  of  course  not  qnarrel  with  a  decision  which  gives  them  all 
they  want  for  the  moment,  even  although  it  should  be  labelled 
"  Temporary/*  It  is  not  yet  generally  recognised  that  this  policy  of 
Home  Rule  first  has  very  strong  recommendations  to  the  favour  of 
the  stalwarts  of  Mr.  Morley's  type.  That  such  is  the  case  will,  how- 
ever, at  once  become  apparent  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
remember  the  pledges  under  which  this  Parliament  was  elected.  As 
things  stand,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  these  two  utterly 
dissimilar  and  not  at  all  necessarily  related  things  in  the  same  Bill, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Party  of  Total  Exclusion  will  go 
to  the  wall.  The  late  General  Election  settled  two  things,  and  two 
things  only.  The  first  was  that  a  subordinate  Parliament  should  be 
established  at  Dublin ;  the  second  that  this  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  far  back  as  1887,  was  reluctantly  driven 
to  abandon  the  proposal  which  wrecked  the  Bill  of  1886.  But  his 
pledges  on  the  subject  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  dui-ing  the 
election  campaign  were  so  explicit  and  so  emphatic  that  for  him  to  be 
party  to  their  exclusion  would  be  a  perfidious  betrayal  of  a  public 
•;ist  which  it  would  he  difficult  to  parallel  even  in  the  infamous  annals 
bf  our  Irish  adminintration.  Mr.  Morley  although  avowing  his  unabated 
devotion  to  the  abandoned  clause,  honestly  declared  that  public 
opinion  had  decided  against  it,  and  that  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
aembers  must  form  a  feature  of  the  new  Home  IJule  scheme.  The 
iJight  therefore  can  only  carry  its  scheme  in  this  Parliament  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Opposition  which  would  be  fatal  to  Home  Rule. 
But  if  Home  Rule  is  once  established,  they  will  be  able  to  count  upon 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  following  Parliament  in 
curing  the  application  of  Morley's  purge  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
berefore  we  may  expect  a  ready  acquiescence  of  the  Right  in  the 
aposal  temporarily  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Left,  and  to  prolong 
be  existing  stains  quo  until  next  Pai-liament,  when  the  acceptance  of 
support  will  not  endanger  Home  Rule. 
It  is  T  always  to  bear  in    mind  that  the   present  Govem- 

lieiit  hoiu.      .  .v.i?   by   virtue  of  the  sujiport  of  the    Irish   members, 
bey  hold  the  fat*^  of  the  Administration    in    their    hands.      It   is 
<  any   proposal  to  which   they  are   irrecon- 
the    Irish    members,    to    whichever    .section 
made  either  their    retention    or    their  ex- 
'X)ndition  of  Home  Rule.     Mr.   Parnell,  who 
\\:^\   ut  HniBfciden    in    the  compromise  of 
■eseii        l^llnrttys  treated  the  matter  as 
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one  of  comparative  indifference.  He  used  to  say  in  1886,  that 
he  would  take  it  either  way,  retention  or  exclusion,  bub  if  they 
remained  tliey  mast  remain  in  undiminished  strength.  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  care  very  much  how 
they  limited  Home  Rule  so  long  as  they  left  him  his  Irish  lever  at 
Westminster.  Whatever  may  be  made  of  these  expressions  of 
opinion,  conflicting  as  they  do  with  his  alleged  compromise  at 
Hawarden^  they  at  least  prove  that  Mr.  Pamell  would  not  have 
offered  any  irreconcilable  opposition  to  a  proposal  to  leave  Irish 
representation  intact  when  Home  Rule  first  ^oes  into  operation. 
From  an  Irish  point  of  view  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  First  are  very  strong.  The  postponement  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Irish  representation  would  remove  the  greatest  diflSculty  in 
the  way  of  establishing  a  Parliament  in  Dablin.  What  position 
would  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  find  themselves  in  if  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  were  wrecked  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Yet  that 
is  a  far  from  improbable  contingency  if  Mr.  Gladstone  insiata 
upon  binding  together  two  questions  so  entirely  diverse  and  distinct 
as  the  creation  of  a  new  Parliament  and  the  taking  to  pieces  of  ao 
old  one.  What  the  Irish  members  want  is  to  have  the  widest  possible 
freedom  to  manage  their  own  ailairs  compatible  with  the  retention  of 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  money  on  British  credit.  They  are  much 
more  likely  to  get  this  if  they  retain  their  Praetorian  gnard  in  full 
strength  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  if  they  consent  to  hare 
their  numbers  cut  down  to  a  third,  or  if  they  are  excluded  altogether. 
They  know,  no  one  better,  that  in  order  to  get  the  Home  Role 
Bill  through,  concessions  will  have  to  be  made  to  British  pre- 
judice which  will  render  it  practically  unworkable,  unless  it 
can  from  time  to  time  be  amended  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
accord  with  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  situation.  If,  to  p«i  il 
bluntly,  they  had  the  least  chance  of  getting  Mr.  I^amell's  omi 
scheme  in  its  entirety  at  once,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  justified  then 
in  consenting  to  theh'  exclusion,  total  or  partial ;  but  as  they  will 
only,  at  the  best,  get  an  instalment  of  that  scheme,  it  would  be 
sheer  madness  to  consent  to  the  weakening  of  the  lever  by  wfaid) 
the  scheme  was  originally  broaght  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  The  Irish  members,  therefore,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  wlllnite 
no  serious  objection  to  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  statMt  yMt 
at  Westminster. 

Up  to  this  point  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opimoii.  Bb^ 
here  comes  the  crux  of  the  question.  To  perpetuate  the  pr«»enl 
status  qiK\  temporarily  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  is  to  p.-r-  -•  -  •-  s^ 
long  as  it  lasts  Irish  domination  in  British  politics.   We  ci.  rA 

to  Home  Rule,  say  these  objectors,  because  we  groan  under  the  irtik 
yoke.  If  your  proposal  is  adopted,  Home  Rule  is  to  bring  ns  w 
relief.     The  Irish  are  henceforth  to  be  free  to  continue  to  govero  u^ 
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but  we  are  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  govern  them.  We  must  not 
interfere  in  their  affairs,  while  our  affairs  are  to  be  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Irish  brigade. 

Even    if  that  be  so,    unless    these   Home  Rulers  are   willing  to 

^^C(|uiesce  for  a  time  in  the  staiits  quo,  they  have  not  even  a  proba- 

^Bility  of  getting  Homo  Kale  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

^^ut  it  ia    not    so.     They    have  to  choose,    not  between   the  Irish 

^^members  holding  the   balance  of  power   and  no  Irish  members  at 

^^Westminster,  but  between  Irish  members  coming  to  Westminster  as 

^^nemies  or  as  friends.     If  Home  Rule  conceded  with  a  generous  hand 

'^enables  the  Irish  to  govern  Ireland  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  Irish 

members  will  be  no  more  of  a  nuisance  at  Westminster  than  the 

Scotch  members  are  to-day.     The  Irish  member,  as  an  Irishman,  is 

not  by  any  means  an  undesirable  addition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

_^t  IB  only  the  Irish  member  as  the  sworn  irreconcilable  enemy  of 

^tbe  Government  which  is  "oppressing"  Ireland  that  is  matter  in  the 

wrong  place.      Remove  the  cause  of  their  hostility,  by  enabling  them 

to  **  oppress  **  Ireland  on   their   own  account,  and   the  bond   which 

links  them  together   in  opposition  to  the  Imperial  Government  will 

disappear. 

But  leaving  that  on  one  side,  why  should  we  regard  the  burden  of 

managing  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland   as   such   a  privilege  that  we 

cannot  consent  to  place  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Irish  without  at 

the  same  time  insisting  upon  ejecting  them   from   Westminster,  even 

before  we  have  considered  how  it  is  to   be   don©  or  the  consequences 

of  doing  it  ?     All  the  popular  arguments  on  this  head  are  vitiated  by 

the  assumption  that  it  is  a  valuable  luxury  to  be  allowed   to   devote 

hours  to  the  discussion  of   the  drainage  of  the   River   Suck   or  the 

supply  of  potatoes  to  the  hungry  islanders   of  AchilL     In   reality  it 

^^  would  be  an  almost  inconceivable  relief  to  be  rid  of  all  that  parochial 

^P business,  and  to  hand  over  the  repair  of  the  Irish  parish  pump  to  the 

care  of  the  Irish  parish  beadle.     To  deprive  ourselves  of  that  boon, 

|^&8  to  the  advantage  of  which  we  are  all    agreed   because  we  cannot 

^P immediately  couple  it   with   another   upon   the  utility  of  which  we 

difter,  is  not  a  mode  of  procedure  that  commends   itself  to   practical 

Lconunon  sense. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  we  had  better  take 
la  preliminary  dividend  of  10^.  in  the  pound  and  wait  for  the  balance, 
I  than  refuse  to  touch  a  penny  unless  we  are  paid  twenty  shillings  in 
Ithe  pound. 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  temporary  postponement  of  the 
lnuestion  until  Home  Rule  is  in  working  order  is,  however,  based  upon 
Ithe  fact  that  nothing  could  so  effectively  destroy  the  favourite  Unionist 
Jsiisertion  that  Home  Rule  means  separation  and  that  the  establish- 
Imentof  a  subordinate  statutory  Parliament  at  Dublin  interferes  with 
[or  impairs  the  supreme  authority    of    the    Imperial  ParUament  at 
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Westminster.     If  the  status  quo  is  left  intact,  no  question  as  to  the 
subordinate  nature  of  the  assembly  can  possibly  arise.     The  Imperial 
Parliament  remains  morally  as  well  as  legally  and  constitutionally 
supreme.     ^*  There  is  no  change,  there  is  only  one  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment  the  more,"  would  be  a  suflficient  answer  to  all  those  who  raise 
alarms  concerning  possible  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  weakening  of  the 
Imperial  tie,    or    lessening   of    the    taxable   area    of  the    Empire. 
The  presence  of  eighty  or  eighty-five   Home   Rule  members  in  the 
House  would    be    an    ample    guarantee  against  any  capricious  or 
wanton    intervention    by  the  Imperial   Parliament  in    Irish  a&in. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  remained  intact  withoat 
any  modification  of  its  constituent  elements,  or  any  sacrifice  of  its 
prerogatives  and  powers,  would,  more  than  anything  else,  reassure  the 
timid,  and  encourage  the  framer  of  the  Home  Rule  charter  to  be 
generous  and  bold  in  conceding  the  demands  of  the  Irish  people. 

This  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the  question  is  not 
equivalent  to  a  decision  that  the  subject  shall  never  be  raised.  It 
merely  asserts  that  daring  the  initial  stages  of  a  most  difficult  and 
delicate  experiment  in  Constitution  building,  the  supreme  power 
which  creates  should  be  at  hand  to  control,  to  amend,  to  extend,  and 
if  need  be  to  curtail  the  action  of  the  new  creation.  If  it  passes  the 
wit  of  man  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  retention  of  Irish  members,  it 
is  still  more  impossible  to  conceive  the  drafting  of  any  Bill  which 
will  not  for  many  years  to  come  require  to  be  overhauled  and 
amended  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  moment  one  single  Irish 
representative  is  removed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  excepting  on 
principles  of  redistribution  applied  impartially  to  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  moral  authority  of  Parliament  is  pro  tanto  weakened  whenever  a 
decision  has  to  be  pronounced  in  Irish  affairs.  If  Home  Rule  worka 
admirably,  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  interfere  only  "  to  make  the 
bounds  of  freedom  broader  yet."  If  it  works  badly,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  ready  to  hand  for  its  improvement  or  its  repeal  the 
same  supreme  power  which  called  it  into  being. 

^Vll  these  considerations  point  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion. 
If  the  whole  question  of  the  future  position  of  Irish  members  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  be  not  relegated  to  the  future,  there  is  little 
chance  of  getting  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Comnaons. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  November  Cabinets  will  take  as 
their  starting-point — Home  Rule  First.  If  they  insist  upon  binding 
up  the  creation  of  the  new  Parliament  in  Dublin  indissolubly  with 
the  mutilation  of  the  old  Parliament  in  Westminster,  they  will  prac- 
tically have  decided  that  we  shall  not  get  Home  Rule  at  all.  The 
separation  of  these  two  questions  is  the  xiac  qnd  noii  of  success. 

W.  T.  Stead. 


TENNYSON. 


UiE  death  of  Tennyson  was  worthy  of  his  life.  He  died  with  the 
simplicity  which  marked  his  life,  and  yet  with  a  certain  con- 
scious stateliness  which  was  his  own,  and  these  two,  simplicity  and 
stateliness,  were  also  vital  in  the  texture  of  his  poetic  work.  Bnt 
his  dying  hour,  though  it  has  left  a  noble  picture  on  the  mind  of 
England,  is  not  the  important  thing.  His  life  and  poetry  are  the  real 
matter  of  use  and  interest,  and  his  death  gains  its  beat  import  from 
its  being  a  beautiful  and  fitting  end  of  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  It 
became  an  artist,  it  became  a  Christian,  it  became  a  man.  On  these 
three  points  I  propose  to  speak  concerning  him  :  on  hia  relation  to 
Beauty,  on  his  relation  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  on  his  relation  to 
the  movement  of  Humanity.  These  three  subjects  leave  out  any 
examination  of  his  poems,  of  his  work  on  Nature,  and  his  work  on 
human  life  ;  but  they  hare  been  largely  treated  of  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  will  be  better  considered  elsewhere  and  at  another  time. 


be  first  characteristic  of  Tennyson's  art — that  is,  of  his  shaping  of 
the  beauty  which  he  saw  in  Nature  and  Humanity — was  simplicity,  and 
this  came  directly  out  of  his  character.  The  way  in  which  he  worked, 
his  choice  of  subjects,  his  style,  were  all  the  revelation  of  a  character 
drawn  on  very  large  and  simple  lines;  and  in  this  sense,  in  the 
complete  sincerity  to  his  inner  being  of  all  he  did  and  the  manner  of 
ita  doing,  ho  was  simple,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing 
was  ever  done  for  effect  alone  ;  no  subject  in  which  he  was  not 
wholly  involved  was  taken  up.  Nothing  was  even  tried,  save  a 
few   metrical    exercises,   for  experiment's    sake  alone,   much  less  to 
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please  the  popular  moment.  The  thing  shaped  was  always  the 
legitimate  child  of  natural  thought  and  natural  feeling.  Vital  sin- 
cerity, living  correspondence  between  idea  and  form,  that  absolute 
necessity  for  all  fine  art  as  for  all  noble  life,  wa49  his,  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  what  I  have  called  his  simplicity. 

Contained  in  it  also  is  his  clearness — clearness  in  thought,  in  ex- 
pression, and  in  representation  of  the  outward  world,  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  things  an  artist  can  strive  for  and  attain.  It  is 
true  that  he  never  went  down  into  the  obscure  and  deeper  centres 
of  metaphysics  and  theology ;  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
express  the  more  dreadful  and  involved  passions  of  mankind,  such  as 
Shakespeare  in  his  Tragic  worked  upon,  nor  the  subtle  and  remote 
analogies  and  phases  of  human  nature  in  which  Browning  had  his 
pleasure.  It  was  easy,  then,  it  may  be  said,  for  him  to  be  clear. 
But  I  think  it  was  not  from  inability  to  try  these  subjects  that  he  did 
not  write  about  them,  but  from  deliberate  choice  not  to  write  about 
that  which  he  could  not  express  with  lucidity  of  thought  and  form. 
He  determined  to  be  clear.  He  chose  plain  and  easy  lines  of  thought 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  but  he  expressed  them  with  art — that  is, 
in  beautiful  form  proceeding  outwards  from  impassioned  feeling;  and 
a  poem  like  the  "  Two  Voices,"  or  "Out  of  the  Deep,"  is  an  instance 
of  the  way  this  was  done.  The  same  choice  of  the  clear,  the  easy  to 
be  understood,  presided  over  his  human  subjects.  For  the  most  part 
he  wrote  of  the  every-day  loves  and  duties  and  passions  of  men  and 
women ;  of  the  primal  pains  and  joys  of  humanity ;  of  the  aspirations 
and  trials  which  are  common  to  all  ages  and  all  elates,  and  inde- 
pendent even  of  the  disease  of  civilisation ;  but  he  made  them  new 
and  surprising  by  the  art  which  he  added  to  them — by  beauty  of 
thought,  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  exquisiteness  of  shaping.  The 
main  lines  of  the  subjects,  even  of  the  classical  subjects,  are  few,  are 
simple,  are  clear. 

And  I  think  all  the  more  that  this  choice  of  clearness  (of  cleamesi 
as  a  part  of  simplicity)  was  deliberate,  because  of  his  representation 
of  Nature.  It  is  plain  that  he  might  have  entered  into  infinite  and 
subtle  detail  of  description ;  that  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  have  ex- 
pressed the  stranger  and  remoter  aspects  of  Nature,  for  he  had  an  eye 
to  see  everything  from  small  to  large.  The  evidence  of  that  power  is 
overwhelming.  But  he  selected  the  clear,  the  main  lines  of  a  land- 
scape, and  rejected  the  involved  detail  or  the  obscurer  relations 
between  the  parts  of  that  which  he  described.  What  was  done  was 
done  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  and  with  the  briefest  lucidity  and 
fitness  of  phrase. 

English  literature  owes  him  gratitude  for  this  clearness.    At  ft  tOM 
when  we  run  close  to  the  edge  of  all  the  errors  of  the  later  TliliijilM*^— 
Tennyson  never  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  obm 
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obscurity  of  expression,  and  showed  (as  those  did  not  who  restored 

earnees  to  English  song  in  the  time  of  Dryden)  that  simplicity  of 

ds,  as  well  as  jewelled  brightness  of  thought  and  description, 

tnight    be    also    compact    of  imagination.     The  lamp   of   language 

hich  he  held  burnt  with   a  clear,   keen,  and  glowing  flame.     The 

lebt  we  owe  Tennyson   for  this  is  not   owed    by   English   literature 

alone;    it  is  personal  also.     Every  writer  should  acknowledge   the 

debt  and  follow  the  example.     Clearness  in  thought  and  words  ought 

to  be  part  of  a  writer's  religion;  it  is  certainly  a  necessary  part  of 

his    morality.     Nay,    to   follow  clearness    like  a    star,    clearness  of 

thought,  clearness  of  phrase,  in  every  kind  of  life,  is  the  duty  of 

as  all.      But  of  all   men  the  poets  are  bound   to   feel  and  fulfil  that 

duty,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  which  belong  to  their  art. 

One  other  thing  I  may  briefly  add  to  these  judgments  concerning 
his  simplicity.  It  is  that  (after  hia  very  earliest  work)  his  stuff  is  of 
almost  an  equal  quality  throughout.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the 
poems  are  equally  good,  but  that  the  web  on  which  their  pattern  was 
woven  kept,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  f^ame  closeness  and  fine- 
ness throughout.  The  invention,  the  pictures,  the  arrangement,  and 
the  colouring  of  the  things  wrought  on  the  web  were  variable  in  ex- 
cellence, but  the  stuff  was  uniform.  And  so  was  the  work.  Most  of 
the  poems  of  1833  are  as  good  in  texture,  in  finish,  and  in  skill  as 
those  of  1842,  or  as  "  Maud"  or  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  This  is 
an  excessively  rare  excellence  in  a , poet,  and  it  continued  to  the 
close.  Age  did  not,  any  more  than  youth,  make  his  work  of  an  un- 
^^quai  quality.  The  workmanship  is  wonderfully  level ;  and  that  kind 
^P^f  simplicity  has  also  its  root  in  character. 

^1     Mingled  with  this  simplicity,  which  was  due  to  the  unconscious 

^■hntrance   of    his   character   into   his   art,  there  was   also   in    all   his 

P^x^etry,  as  I  have  said  with  regard  to  his  death,  a  certain  stateliness 

entirely   conscious  of  itself,   and  arising   out  of  a  reverence   for  his 

own  individuality.     The  personality  of  Tennyson,  vividly  conscious  of 

itself,  and   respecting  itself,  pervades   hia  poetry,   is  part  of  his  art, 

d  gives  it  part  of  its  power.      I  have   called  it  self-respecting   to 

istinguish  it  from   the  personality  of  those  poets   who,  like  Byron, 

lad  out  their  personality   before   us,  but   whom  we  cannot  sub- 

;t  of  reverencing  themselves.     "  Reverencing  themselves  "  seems  an 

invidious  term,  but   in  the  case  of  poets  like  Tennyson,  and  there  is 

a  distinct  class  of  such  poets,  it  means  that  they  look  upon  themselves 

fts  prophets,  as  endowed  with  power  to  proclaim  truth  and  beauty,  as 

spirits  consecrated  to  do  work  which  will  delight,  console,  aud  exalt 

mankind.    It  is,  then,  rather  their  high  vocation  which  they  reverence 

than  anything  in  themselves;   and  this  bestows  on  all  their  work 

t  self-conscious  Btateliness  which  they  rightly  exercise  and  claim. 

•rr»    n«wr  seen  in  undress,  never    without  their  singing  and 
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prophetio  lobee,  neyer  imat*iieiiided  Ibj  one  or  other  ctf  the  ibitotjr 
Hiuee. 

We  have  had  two  great  escamplee  of  this  type  of  poet  in  the  pail 
Hilton  was  one,  Wordsworth  was  another.  MUton  never  moved  hit 
verse  nnoonsoions  of  Urania  hy  his  side.  Wordsworth  never  lost 
the  sense  that  he  was  a  consecrated  spirit.  And  Tennyson  never 
forgot  that  the  poet's  work  was  to  convince  the  world  of  love  snd 
and  beauty ;  that  he  was  bom  to  do  that  work,  and  to  do  it  noUy. 
This  is  the  Egotism  (if  we  choose  to  give  it  that  term)  whioh  is 
charged  with  power  and  with  fire.  Any  individuality,  oonscbns  of  itself, 
respecting  itseli^  because  of  its  faith  in  a  sacred  mission  (entrusted  to 
it,  and  beneath  which  it  may  not  fall  without  dishonour),  lifis  tad 
kindles  other  individualities,  and  exalts  all  our  views  of  human  life.  It 
does  this  work  with  tenfold  greater  force  when  it  is  in  a  poet — thst  is, 
in  one  who  adds  to  its  moral  force  the  all-subduing  power  of  beauty. 

This  conviction,  which  cannot  belong  to  a  weak  poet,  but  does 
(when  it  is  consistent  throughout  life)  beloog  to  poets  whow 
nature  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  enters  as  stateliness  into  all  their 
verse,  gives  it  a  moral  virtue,  a  spiritual  strength,  and  emerges  in  a 
certain  grandeur  or  splendour  of  style,  more  or  less  fine  as  tbe 
character  is  more  or  less  nobly  mixed.  This  sense  of  the  relation  the 
poet  bears  to  man,  this  sense  he  has  of  his  office,  and  of  the  duty  it 
imposes  on  him,  was  profoundly  felt  by  Tennyson,  became  a  part  of  him 
as  an  artist,  and  was  an  element  in  every  line  he  wrote.  Persooal  it 
was,  bat  it  was  personal  for  the  sake  of  humanity ;  and  dignity,  stateli- 
ness in  subjects,  in  thoughts,  and  in  style,  issued  naturally  from  that 
conviction. 

These  are  things  which  belong  to  his  art,  but  by  themselves  thef 
would  not,  of  course,  make  him  an  artist.  The  essential  difierenoe 
of  an  artist  is  love  of  beauty  and  the  power  of  shaping  it.  Th» 
greatness  of  an  artist  is  proportionate  to  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  lore 
of  beauty;  to  his  faithfulness  to  it  alone,  and  to  his  unremittiDg efbit 
to  train  his  natural  gift  of  shaping  into  fuller  ease,  power,  and  per- 
manence. As  to  beauty  itself,  men  talk  of  natural  beauty,  of  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  and  these  term-divisions  have  their  use ; 
but  at  root  all  beauty  is  one,  and  these  divided  forms  of  it  are  modes 
only  of  one  energy,  conditioned  by  the  elements  through  which  it 
passes.  They  can  all  pass  into  one  another,  and  they  can  all  he 
expressed  in  terms  of  one  another. 

To  define  what  beauty  is  in  itself  is  beyond  our  power,  but  we  can 
approach  a  definition  of  it  by  marking  out  clearly  its  results  on  us. 
What  is  always  true  of  beauty  is  this,  that  wherever  it  appears 
it  awakens  love  of  it  which  has  no  return  on  self,  but  which 
bears  us  out  of  ourselves;  it  stirs  either  joy  or  reverence  in 
the  heart  without  bringing  with  it  any  self-sd  mimtiop  or  vandj, 
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lid  it  kindles  the  desire  of  reproducing  it,  not  that  we  may  exult 
iia  our  own  ekill  in  forming  it,  but  that  our  reproduction  of  it  may 
awaken  the  same  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  see  it  as  the 
original  sight  of  beauty  did  in  our  own  heart — that  is,  it  more  or  less 
forces  the  seer  of  it  into  creation.  This  creation,  this  representation 
the  beautifnl  is  art ;  and  the  most  skilful  representation  of  the 
Fogly — that  is,  of  anything  which  awakens  either  repulsion  or  base 
pleasure,  or  horror  which  does  not  set  free  and  purify  the  soul,  or 
scorn  instead  of  reverence,  or  which  does  not  kindle  in  us  the  desire  of 
reproduction  of  it,  that  we  may  stir  in  others  similar  emotions  to  our 
own — is  not  art  at  all.  It  is  clever  imitation,  it  is  skill,  it  is  artifice, 
it  is  not  art.  It  is  characteristic  of  an  age  which  is  writhing  under 
the  despotism  of  positive  science  that  the  accurate  and  skilful  repre- 
sentation of  things  and  facts  which  are  not  beautiful  is  called  art,  and 
it  belongs  to  all  persons  who  care  for  the'growth  of  humanity,  not 
to  denounce  this  error,  for  denunciation  and  criticism  are  barren  of 
reeulta,  but  to  live  and  to  work   for  the  opposite  truth.      Far  more 

) rests  on  that  effort  than  we  imagine.  A  third  at  least  of  the  future 
betterment  of  mankind  to  which  we  now  look  forward  with  more 
bope  than  we  have  done  for  years  depends  on  this  effort,  on  all  that 
H  involves,  on  all  that  it  will  create  in  the  imaginative  and  spiritual 
Hfe  of  the  human  race. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  into  which  this  tendency  to  scientific  repre- 
sentation carried  him — poems  of  dissection  and  denunciation,  things 
tike  **  Despair,"  and  worse  still,  "  The  Promise  of  May, '  Tennyson  was 
faithful  through  his  whole  life  to  beauty,  writing  always  of  what  was 
worthy  of  love,  of  joy,  of  solemn  or  happy  reverence  ;  and  by  this,  and 
in  this  sphere,  was  always  the  artist.  The  manifestation  of  these  things, 
his  creation  of  them,  for  the  love  and  pleasure  and  veneration  of  him - 
y      self  and  men,  was  his  unbroken  delight. 

^P      How  much  we  owe  to  him  for  this,  especially  at  this  time,  only  the 

Bfatnre  will  fully  know.  It  is  true,  this  faithfulness  to  beauty  is  the  fore- 

^  most  characteristic  of  all  great  artists,  the  very  quintessence  of  their 

genius,  that  which  makes  them  permanent ;   but  he  deserves  perhaps 

more  praise  for  it  than  many  others,  for  he  was  tempted  by  the  tendency 

»«f  his  time  to  swerve  from  it,  as  Wordsworth,  or  Shelley,  or  Keats  was 
«iot  tempted.  Once  or  twice  he  yielded,  as  I  said,  but  these  instances 
only  show  how  much  he  resisted,  and  how  faithfully.  This,  then,  it  was 
which  kept  him  always  fresh,  even  to  advanced  age.  He  whose  eyes  are 
eteadily  fixed  on  the  beautiful,  always  loves,  and  is  always  young. 

Moreover,  the  true  artist  has  written  on. his  heart,  "  Love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world,"  and  this,  in  spite  of  many  foolish 
things  said  of  him,  was  true  of  Tennyson.  If  what  I  have  said  of 
liis  love  of  beauty  be  true,  he  could  not  have  bent  his  art  to  the  world, 
he  never  did.     For  the  artist  knows  that  absolute  beauty  is 
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a  perfection  which  he  never  can  fnlly  grasp,  which  always  beoomet 
bcdfore  him  a  greater  ocean,  which  therefore  invites  and  kindles  u 
inoessant  parsnit.  He  can  never  rest  his  wing  in  this  pnxsnit;  h» 
can  never  torn  aside,  while  he  is  full  of  its  ardonr,  to  any  lower  or 
meaner  love,  to  any  selfish  strife.  The  passion  it  makes  glow  is  ona 
which  devours  all  other  passions.  The  desire  to  reveal  beauty,  to  ms]» 
it  dear,  so  far  as  he  has  seen  it,  is  a  desire  which  makes  all  penonal 
desires  common  and  nndean. 

Whatever  vulgar  folk  have  said  of  Tennyson,  his  whole  work  breathn 
with  that  desire.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  cannot  trace  in  one  line  of 
his  poetry,  that  he  ever  wrote  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  place,  or  to 
catch  the  popular  ear,  or  to  win  a  transient  praise.  He  wrote  only  thit 
of  which  he  loved  to  write,  that  which  moved  him  to  joy  or  reverence, 
that  which  he  thought  of  good  report  for  its  loveliness.  Even  the 
things  he  did  as  Poet  Laureate,  where,  if  ever,  he  might  have  beoo 
untrue  \o  this,  have  no  tinge  of  the  world  about  them.  They  speik 
tQ  royalties  of  the  things  of  eternal  beauty,  of  the  natural  sorrows  sod 
joys  of  faithful  motherhood  and  wifehood,  of  duties  and  sacrifice  per- 
formed in  high  places-^the  same  duties  and  sacrifice  which  miglii 
be  done  by  the  labourer  and  the  slave — of  love  and  honour,  and  futh, 
of  those  ideals  of  humanity  which  are  as  capable  of  being  pursued  ancl 
fulfilled  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace.  The  Laureate  Odes  are 
more  lessons  to  the  great  than  celebrations  of  them. 

He  was,  then,  faithful  to  loveliness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  saw  all  the  universe  of  man  and  Nature  and  of  God  in  their 
relation  to  ineffable  beauty,  and  that  the  getting  of  this  pervading 
essence  out  of  all  things,  the  shaping  of  it,  and  the  crying  of — "  Look 
there ;  love  and  worship,  rejoice  and  reverence,"  was  the  one  supreme 
thing  in  this  life  for  which  he  cared.  This  may  be  said  of  all  tme 
poets,  and  it  is  here  said  of  him.  It  is  the  mightiest  debt  we  owe 
to  the  faithful  artists,  and  we  feel  it  all  the  more  deeply  at  a  time 
when  art  yields  more  than  it  ought  to  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

But  the  power  of  seeing  beauty  and  the  love  of  beauty  are  not 
all  that  makes  the  great  artist.  He  must  also  have  the  power  of 
shaping  the  beauty  which  he  sees,  and  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own. 
There  must  be  in  the  work  the  personal  touch,  the  individual  surpriae, 
the  unique  way,  the  unimitated  shaping  which  provokes  imitation. 
We  ought  to  feel  in  every  artist's  work  the  immediate  pressure  of 
an  original,  personal  creator,  who  has  his  own  special  manner  wUh 
things  and  words.  This  is  one  of  the  main  tests  of  genius.  Of 
every  great  poet  it  is  true,  and  it  is  plainly  tme  of  Tennyson. 
Every  line  is  alive  with  his  own  distinction. 

On  his  natural  gift  of  creating,  and  on  his  careful  training  of  ift| 
I  need  not  dwell,  nor  yet  on  his  practice  and  love  of  f^e  skilfnlnesaes 
of  his  art,  of  the  careful  study  of  words  and  their  powers  in  veni^i 
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his  mingled   strength   and   daintiness   and    weakness,   of  all  that 
longs  to  Form.     These  things  and  their  like  in  him  have  been  for 
ears  the  food  of  critics.     No  one  disputes  that  he  touched  excellence 
in  them,  or  that  he   had   the   power  of  creation.     Bat  I  maintain 
at  all  his  technique  was  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  was  first  urged  by 
is  love  of  beauty.      It  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  hia   faithful- 
ness to  her,  that  the  shape  he  gave  to  what  he  loved  should  be  as 
perfect,  as   strong,  as  gracious,  and   as  full  of  delightful  surprises 
he  could  make  it ;  and  not  one  of  our   poets  has  striven  with  a 
lore  unfailing  intensity  to  do  this  honour  to  all  the  beauty  he  saw- 
in  Nature  and  in  man  ;  as  eager  in  this  at  eighty  as  at  thirty  years. 
It  is  a  great  lesson  to  all  artists ;   it  is  a  lesson  to  us  all. 

Power  then  to  see   beauty,  power  to   shape    it,  these  were  his. 
How  far  he  saw  it,  with  what  degrees  of  excellence  he  shaped   it, 
ow  great  an  artist  he  was- — is  not  now  the  question.      The  question 
Did  he  always  see  it  with  love  and  joy ;  did  he  always  shape  it 
with   faithfulness  ?      And  1  answer  that  his  fidelity  to  beauty,  when- 
iver  he  saw  it,  was  unbroken. 
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^H  When  Tennyson  passed  from  school  to  the  university,  religions  life^ 
m  England  had  very  much  decayed.  The  Spirit  which  animated 
Wesley,  and  which  bad  fallen  like  the  prophet's  mantle  on  the  earlier 
Evangelicals,  bad  now  become  cold.  English  religion,  in  and  out  of 
the  Church,  was  like  the  valley  Ezekiel  described,  full  of  bones,  and 
the  bones  were  very  dry.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  one  figure, 
now  old,  and  who  had  seen  the  fire  of  religious  sacrifice  rise  high 
to  God  in  the  past,  had  welcomed  it,  and  directed  it  into  new 
channels,  but  who  had  outlived  his  enthusiasms,  went  to  and  fro^ 
cbilled  at  heart,  and  wailing  for  what  had  been.  It  was  the  soul  of 
Coleridge,  and  if  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  asked  him  :  •'  Son  of  Man, 
^i$&n  these  bones  live  ?  *'  he  answered,  but  not  in  hope,  "  0  Lord  God, 
^■ihoa  knowest  '* ;  and  he  died  before  he  saw  the  resurrection  which 
^n'ennyBon  saw,  the  blowing  of  the  wind  of  God,  and  the  bones 
"coming  together,  and  the  slain  breathed  upon,  so  that  they  lived  and 
stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.  Nevertheless,  the  old 
prophet  did  his  work,  and  his  power  moved  in  the  two  men,  though 
in  a  very  ditierent  fashion,  who,  in  the  same  years  which  saw  a 
political  and  poetic  resurrection,  awakened  into  a  new  spring,  with 
all  the  promise  of  summer,  the  religious  life  of  England.  The  true 
beginning  of  Tennyson^s  as  of  Browning's  poetical  life  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  birth  of  the  movements  afterwards  called  the  High 
Church  and  the  Broad  Church  movement,  and  with  the  birth  of  a  new 
olitical  and  social  era.     **  Never  alone  come  the  immortals." 
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This  religions  awakening  was  felt  and  seized  by  two  distinct  types  of 
character,  or,  shall  I  say,  of  hnman  tendency,  and  crystallised  by  two 
representative  men,  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  Frederick  Maurice ;  and  it 
is  carions  for  those  who  care  for  analogies  to  the  evolution  of  species 
to  trace  how  the  one  was  the  child  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the 
other  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  main  difference — as  it 
seems  to  me — which  lay  between  their  method  of  presenting  the 
faith  was  a  time-difference,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  invent  that  term. 
In  the  matter  of  religion  the  past  was  the  foremost  thing  to  Newman, 
to  Maurice  the  present.  Newman  looked  back  to  the  past  (the 
nearer  to  the  Apostles  the  nearer  to  truth)  for  the  highest  point  to 
which  religion  had  attained,  and  his  immense  reverence  for  the  past 
became  part  of  the  mind  of  Tennyson.  But  it  was  balanced  in 
Tennyson  by  even  a  greater  reverence  for  the  present  as  containing 
in  it  an  immediate  inspiration  and  revelation  from  God.  This  new 
foundation  for  poetic  thought  and  emotion  was  given  to  him  by  the 
religious  work  of  Maurice.  The  deepest  thought  in  the  mind  of 
Maurice  was  that  as  fally  as  Qod  had  moved  in  the  past.  He  was 
moving  in  the  present,  and  the  incessant  representation  of  this,  in 
every  form  of  it,  was  his  great  contribution  to  Theology.  Of  course, 
others  before  him  had  said  similar  things,  but  he  said  this  in  a  new 
way,  and  under  new  conditions.  He  could  not,  however,  qnite  escape 
from  the  web  of  the  past,  and  his  struggles  to  combine  the  past  and 
the  present  entangled  him,  entangled  his  mind,  and  entangled  hiB 
followers.  When  he  clung,  as  he  did,  to  the  ancient  intellectnal 
formulas  as  laid  down  in  the  Creeds  and  Services  of  the  Church,  and 
tried  to  weave  them  into  harmony  with  his  main  faith,  he  damaged 
his  position,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  his  work. 

Tennyson,  as  a  poet,  did  not  fall  into  this  ill-fortuned  position. 
What  his  personal  views  were  concerning  the  creed  of  Chri»* 
tendom  is  not  the  question  here.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  to 
discuss  them.  That  is  a  private  matter,  and  we  shall  hear  what  his 
family  choose  to  disclose  to  us  at  the  fitting  time.  But  his  poetry 
is  a  public  possession,  and  in  that  poetry  there  is  naturally  no  doctrinal 
confession,  no  intellectual  propositions  which  define  his  faith.  I  say 
naturally,  because  art  has  to  do  with  the  illimitable,  with  that  which 
is  for  ever  incapable  of  definition,  with  the  things  that  belong  to 
love  and  beauty,  and  joy  and  hope,  and  veneration — the  shi^ei, 
degrees,  powers  and  glory  of  which  are  for  ever  re-shaping  themselves 
in  each  man's  soul  and  in  the  soul  of  the  whole  world.  Art  not 
only  rejects,  it  abhors  all  attempts  to  bind  down  into  unchanging 
forms  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  play  like  lightning  ronnd 
the  infinite  horizons  towards  which  the  imagination  sails  onward, 
piloted  by  love,  and  hope,  and  faith.  It  has  no  creeds,  no  articles 
of  faith,  no  schemes  of  salvation,  no  confessions ;    it   cannot  havs 
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them  by  its  very  nature.     The  unknowable — but    the  believable — - 

^is  its  country,  its  native  land,  its  home. 

Whatever  then,  in  this  matter  of  religion,  the  man  as  thinker 
may  confess,  the  man  as  poet  keeps  in  the  realm  of  the  undefined' 
beyond  analysis,  beyond  reasoning.  When  he  does  not,  when  he  is 
tempted  into  analytic  discussion,  into  doctrinal  definition,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  poet  for  the  time  and  the  mess  into  which  he  gets  is 
pitiable.  When  Milton  argues  like  a  school  divine,  when  Words- 
Morth  draws  out  a  plan  of  education,  when  Byron  explains  his 
view  of  original  sin,  how  sad  it  is,  how  the  Muses  cover  their 
faces,  how  angrily  Apollo  frowns !  Even  Dante,  who  was  obliged 
to  do  aomethiug  of  this  kind  of  work,  does  it  only  as  a  means 
by  which  he  may  launch  himself  forward  into  the  infinite. 
And  Tennyson  rarely  so  lost  his  position  as  an  artist.  There 
is  no  creed  in  his  work,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  that  Theists, 
Unitarians,  Evangelicals,  High  Churchmen,  even  some  Agnostics 
(folk  fond  of  opinions  intellectually  formulated)  have  all,  at  one 
time  or  another,  claimed  him  as  their  own.  They,  differing  so 
widely,  cannot  all  be  right  in  this  claim.  The  fact  is  they  are  all 
5;vrong. 

But  the  main  faiths  of  Maurice,  which  were  assertions  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  "  eternal  verities  "  concerning  the  relations  of  God  to 
man  and  to  the  universe,  and  concerning  the  end  to  which  God  was 
leading  them — assertions  backed  up  by  no  proof,  for  the  matters 
insisted  on  could  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved — were  naturally 
in  the  realm  of  the  imagination,  of  faith  and  hope,  in  the 
infinite  realm  of  love,  and  were  brought  to  receive  acceptance 
or  dismissal  before  the  tribunal  of  human  emotion,  not  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  understanding.  As  such  they  were  proper 
subjects  of  poetry  ;  and  the  ever-working  immanence  of  God  in 
man  and  in  the  universe,  as  Will  and  Love,  as  King  and  Father ; 
the  necessary  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  necessary  practice 
of  love  one  to  another,  because  all  were  in  God ;  the  necessary 
evolution  (owing  to  this  vital  union  between  God  and  man)  of  the 
human  race  into  perfect  love  and  righteousness ;  the  necessary  con- 
tinuance of  each  man's  personal  consciousness  in  a  life  to  be ;  the 
necessary  vitality  of  the  present — (that  deep  need  for  nil  high  poetic 
work,  man  alive  and  Nature  alive,  and  alive  with  the  life  of  God) — 

^ these  faiths  (I  will  not  call  them  doctrines,  for  their  definition  changes 
acessantly  with  the  progress  of  human  thought  and  feeling)  lay  at  the 

Iroot  of  the  religion  we  find  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  and  influenced 

Uhat  poetry  from  18:30  to  1892,  They  were  part  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  out  of  which  his  poetry  grew,  and  by  them, 
find  by  the  way  in  which  he  held  them  (carefully  keeping  them 
ipart  from  all  intellectual  definition  and  iu  the  realm  of  faith  alone) 
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he  is  separated  on  the  one  side  from  all  those  poets  who  either  ignore 
these  things  like  Keats,  or  profess  disbelief  in  them  like  Shelley,  and 
on  the  other  side  from  all  those  poets  who  like  Milton  or  Byron  or 
Browning  have  a  definite  theology  in  their  poetry. 

These  things,  then,  may  justly  be  said  with  regard  to  the  religious 
elements  in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  and  they  are  all  contained  in 
*•  In  Memoriam  *' ;  nay  more,  they  are  the  very  basis  of  that  poem. 
But  the  assertion  of  them  does  not  answer  the  question  :  **  What 
relation  does  Tennyson's  poetry  bear  to  Christianity"?  For  all 
these  beliefs  might  be  held  by  a  Theist— — even  by  one  who  ignored 
or  depreciated  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  If  Tennyson  is  then  to  be 
claimed  as  a  Christian  poet  it  must  be  shown  that  he  considered  Jesni 
to  be  the  great  proclaimer  of  these  truths,  the  re-founder  of  them  on 
a  better  basis,  the  one  who  concentrated  into  Himself  the  religioiu 
truths  which  before  Him  had  been  in  man,  re-formed  them  in  his  own 
thought,  and  issued  them  with  new  power  and  charged  with  new 
love,  to  claim  the  belief  of  men.  This  certainly  was  Tennyson's 
position.*  So  far  as  that  goes,  Tennyson  was  distinctly  Christian, 
and  this  is  the  position  of  a  great  number  of  persons  at  the  present 
day.  But  if  that  be  all,  then  a  greater  number  of  persons  will 
deny  him  the  right  to  call  himself  a  Christian.  In  their  mind  s 
Christian  man  must  have  a  distinct  faith  in  Jesus  as  God,  as  a 
Saviour  of  man  and  as  a  revealer  of  God  in  a  way  different  in  kind 
from  that  in  which  we  can  call  any  other  person  a  saviour  or  revealer. 
Is  that  view  contained  in  Tennyson's  poetry  ?  We  cannot  take  the 
phrases  concerning  Christ  used  in  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  or  sud» 
phrases  as  **  Him  who  died  for  me  "  in  the  "  May  Queen,"  as  any 
proof  of  his  views,  for  these  might  be  said  to  be  only  local  colour; 
but  when  we  come  to  "In  Memoriam  "  we  have  before  us  a  poem 
exceedingly  personal  and  distinctly  theological;  and  Christ  is 
called  there  "  the  Life  indeed  " ;  His  power  to  raise  the  dead  is 
confessed ;  He  is  the  Receiver  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the 
World  beyond  this  world ;  He  is  the  Word  of  God  that  breathed 
human  breath  and  wrought  out  the  faith  with  human  deeds.  This 
is  not  enough  to  make  Tennyson  as  poet  an  orthodox  Christian 
in  the  doctrinal  sense,  but  it  is  enough  to  place  him  among 
those  who  confess  Jesus  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  as  their 
spiritual  Master,  their  Life,  and  that  with  a  distinctness  which  does 
not  belong  to  any  other  of  the  great  poets  of  this  century,  so  far  as 
their  poetry  is  concerned.  This  position  becomes  a  certainty  if  the 
introduction  to  "  In  Memoriam  " — beginning  "  Strong  Son  of  God, 
immortal  Love  " — be  an  address  to  Christ.  I  think  it  is,  and  that 
this  is  the  most  natural  explanation  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  left  vague. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  no  clear  doctrinal  definition  of  the  person  or  the 

*  "  In  Memoriam,"  xxxvi. 
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work  of  Christ.  What  is  not  left  vague,  what  is  quite  clear^  is  that 
he  is  more  Christian  than  Theist ;  that  no  mere  Theist  could  have 
said  the  things  that  he  has  said  in  "  In  Memoriam." 

This  absence  of  definite  doctrine,  which  is  the  reason  many 
"peanonu  say  that  Tennyson  was  not  a  Christian  (holding  the 
anjusing  theory  that  the  Nicene  Creed  rather  than  the  words 
of  Jesus  is  the  test  of  Christianity)  is,  first  of  all,  necessitated 
by  his  art;  secondly,  it  is  in  itself  Christian.  Definite  doctrinal 
statements  are,  as  I  said,  abhorrent  to  poetry.  They  belong 
to  the  world  of  the  understanding,  to  the  world  of  analysis — a 
world  in  which  the  artist  cannot  breathe  at  ease,  and  in  which, 
if  he  continue,  his  art  decays  and  dies.  They  take  him  out  of  the 
illimitable  sky  in  which  the  imagination  flies  onward  towards  the  un- 
known, the  yet  unconceived,  and  the  ever-varying  imchangeable. 
Had  Tennyson  defined  his  view  of  Jesus,  he  would  never  have  said 
"  Ring  in  the  Christ  which  is  to  be."  In  that  line  the  idea  of  Christ 
and  His  Gospel  in  mankind  is  given  an  infinite  extension.  We  may 
give  the  phrase  fifty  meanings,  and  we  shall  not  exhaust  it ;  and  a 
hundred  years  hence  it  will  have  totally  different  meanings  allotted 
to  it  by  the  gentlemen  who  wish  to  define. 

Secondly,  this  absence  of  propositions  invented  by  the  intellect,  in 
which  ideas  like  the  immanence  of  God  in  man  are  limited  to  one 
meaning,  in  which  the  ^therhood  of  God  or  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  rendered  particular  instead  of  being  left  universal,  is  in  har- 
mony with  Christ.  He  proclaimed  truths  which  He  believed  to  be  uni- 
versal— God's  Fatherhood,  man's  brotherhood,  love  as  the  absolute  life 
of  God  and  of  man,  personal  immortality  in  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
— but  He  never  put  these  into  any  fixed  intellectual  form  ;  He  never 
attempted  to  prove  them  by  argument ;  He  never  limited  them  by  a 
prosaic  statement  of  their  import ;  He  never  took  them  out  of  the 
realm  of  Love  and  Faith ;  He  never  gave  them  a  special  shape  or 
organised  them  into  a  body  of  belief.  He  left  them  free,  left  them 
as  spirit  and  life ;  and  as  to  their  form,  every  nation  and  kindred  and 
tongue,  every  kind  of  society,  nay,  every  person,  could  give  them 
whatever  intellectual  shape  they  pleased.  Provided  they  were  loved 
and  felt,  and  the  love  at  the  root  of  them  expressed  in  the  action  of 
a  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  cared  at  all  what  form  they 
took  in  the  understanding,  or  how  they  were  organised  into  ritual 
and  creed — if  only  the  form  or  the  organisation  did  not  contra- 
dict the  universality  of  the  love  of  God,  or  the  universality  of  the 
love  between  man  and  man  which  was  contained  in  them.  Theo- 
logical creeds  were  nothing  to  Jesus,  but  their  limitations  which 
produced  hatreds  and  cruelties  and  quarrels,  these,  to  this  hour. 
He  looks  upon  with  the  pity  and  the  indignation  of  pure  love.  The 
e^bsence   then   of  definite  opinions  about  infinite  traUis,  which  is  the 
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necessary  position  of  the  x)oet,  which  was  the  position  of  Tennyscm 
in  his  poetry,  is  the  position  of  Christ  himself. 

Again — and  this  is  a  subject  which  suffers  from  only  being  sketched 
— Christianity  does  not  take  the  same  ground  as  ethics,  nor  was 
Christ,  primarily,  a  moral  teacher.  **  This  do  and  thon  shalt  live," 
the  moralist  says,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  say.  **  When  you  have 
done  all,"  says  Jesns,  carrying  the  whole  matter  of  life  into 
boundless  aspiration,  "  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants,  we  have 
done  only  what  it  was  our  duty  to  do."  "  Lord,  how  oft  shall 
I  forgive  my  brother  ?  Unto  seven  times  ?  Surely  there  must 
be  some  definition."  **  Unto  seven  times  ? "  answered  Christ,  in 
astonishment  at  any  limit  to  forgiveness — ''  nay,  any  nnmber  of 
times — to  seventy  times  seven  ! "  *'  All  these  things,"  cried  the 
young  moralist,  "  all  these  duties,  I  have  kept  from  my  yoath 
up.  What  lack  I  yet  ?  "  That  was  the  cry  of  the  ideal  in  him :  the 
inward  longing  for  something  more  than  conduct — for  the  unknown 
perfection.  "  Ah,"  said  Jesus,  *'  if  you  want  the  ideal,  if  you  aspire 
to  the  unreached  summits  of  love,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor."  **  Whom  shall  I  love,"  they  asked ;  "  my  relations,  my 
friends,  my  own  nation,  the  members  of  my  Church  ?  Where  is  the 
limit  ?  "  "  There  is  no  limit,"  said  Jesus ;  **  the  infinitude  of  God's 
love  is  your  true  aim.  Love  your  enemies — do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you — so  will  you  be  like  youl*  Father  in  Heaven,  whose 
sun  shines  on  the  evil  and  good  alike."  **  Shall  I  be  content  with  the 
duties  which  I  can  do — with  the  love  I  can  certainly  give  to  mj 
fellow-men — with  the  plain  things  which  lie  before  me  in  this  world 
— with  the  possible  in  conduct  ?  "  No,  thought  Jesus,  that  is  not  my 
teaching,  nor  the  ground  I  take.  You  must  aspire  to  the  impossible 
— strive  to  be  equal  to  the  infinite  love — love  far  beyond  anything 
you  can  understand.  It  is  not  the  possible,  but  the  perfect,  you  mast 
live  for.  "Be  ye  perfect  in  love,  even  as  your  Father  is  perfect  in 
love."  Union  with  the  infinite  Love  by  loving — that  is  the  aim  of 
man. 

At  every  point  it  is  the  position  of  the  artist,  or,  rather,  an  analo- 
gous position  to  that  he  takes  up  with  regard  to  Beauty,  which 
Christ  takes  up.  Love,  not  duty,  is  the  first  thing ;  the  teaching 
of  loving,  not  the  teaching  of  morality.  If  love  be  secured, 
morality  is  secured.  If  a  man  love  God — that  is,  love  the  firing 
source  of  love  and  righteousness,  of  justice  and  truth — he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  to  secure  noble  conduct.  Morality  then  is  not  neglected, 
it  is  taken  in  the  stride  of  love.  And  that  is  the  root  of  Jem 
Love  fulfils  the  law  ;  and  all  the  poets,  and  every  artirt  (whattw 
nominally  a  Christian  or  not)  takes  a  similar  poeitioa.  Lc 
infinite  outgoings  towards  the  unconceived  bei 
root;  and   whatever  morality  they  teach  v 
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imes  as  a  necessary  result  of  love  having  its  perfect  work — love 
'tich,   when  we  have  reached  the  farthest  horizon  we  first  saw  of 
;,  opens  out  another  equally  far,  and  when  we    have    attained   that, 
another,  and  again  another,  always  and  for  ever. 

This  is  the  Christian  position,  and  it  is  the  position  Tennyson 
ireservea  all  through  his  poetry.  There  is  no  one,  it  is  true,  from 
'^hoee  work  better  lessons  can  be  drawn  for  the  conduct  of  life,  for 
orals  in  their  highest  ranges,  than  can  be  drawn  from  Tennyson, 
liut  below  all  conduct,  as  its  foundation  impulse,  lies  in  this  poet's 
work  the  love  of  the  iniinite  love — the  desire  of  the  nnreacliable  per- 
tion,  the  passion  of  unending  ettbrt  for  it,  and  the  conviction  of 
eternity  of  life  in  which  to  follow  it.  This  eternal  continuance 
us  of  the  conscious  life  of  love,  in  unending  effort  for  more  of 
ive,  for  greater  nearness,  that  is,  to  God,  is  the  position  of  Christ ; 
and  it  is  the  positiun  of  one  who  believes  in  a  personal  immortality. 
One  of  the  foundation  faiths  of  Christ  was  that  every  man  and  woman 
was  as  unbrokenly  connected  with  the  Eternal  God,  as  a  child  is 
with  a  father.  God  was  our  nearest  relation  ;  the  relationship  was 
personal  one,  and  could  never  be  untied.  In  that  our  immortal  cou- 
uance,  our  immortal  personality,  was  necessarily  contained.  Th»> 
leclaration  of  immortality  was  not  new,  but  the  ground  of  it — the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  childhood  to  Him  of  every  man  so  that 
each  soul  was  felt  by  God,  in  Himself,  as  a  special  person  to  whom 
He  was  in  a  special  relation — that,  at  least  in  its  universality  of 
application,  was  new. 
^H  This  was  always  Tennyson's  position.  It  might  be  proved,  up  to 
^^Bie  hilt,  from  his  poetry,  and  it  makes  him  clearly  Christian.  Giving 
^Bd  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  it  was  especially  around  this  question 
^^f  immortality  that  Tennyson,  in  his  relation  to  Christianity,  concen- 
trated himself.  Its  truth  held  in  it  for  him  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  th& 
salvation  of  man,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  tlie  worth  of  human  life. 
If  it  were  not  true,  Christianity  in  his  eyes  was  not  tme — there  was  no- 
God  in  the  universe  for  man  j  there  was  no  true  union  possible  between 
man  and  man  ;  there  was  no  religion — nothing  to  bind  men  together  ; 
there  was  no  explanation  of  the  pain  of  earth,  and  the  whole  history  of 
man  was  a  dreadful  tragedy.  That  was  his  view,  and  he  maintained 
it  with  all  a  poet's  fervour. 

But  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  he  who  kept  it  had  not  to  fight. 
for  it  against  thoughts  within  which  endeavoured  to  betray  it,  and 
against  donbts  which  besieged  it  from  without.  Tennyson  did  not  re- 
pose in  it ;  he  had  to  fight  for  it  sword  in  hand,  and  many  a  troublous 
wound  betook.  He  was  a  poet,  sensitive  to  all  the  movements  of  the 
world  around  him,  aad  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  live  in  a  time  when  the  faith 
'mmortality  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  foes  or  seeming 
e»t6r  variety  and  of  a  greater  skill  than  ever  before 
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in  the  history  of  man.  He  felt  every  form  of  the  attack  in  himself ; 
he  battled  with  himself  as  he  felt  them,  and  he  battled  with  them 
outside  himself,  and  he  won  his  personal  victory,  having  sympathised 
thus,  throughout  the  course  of  sixty  years,  with  those  who  have  had 
to  fight  the  same  battle.  Of  what  worth  his  contribution  is  to  the 
problem  is  not  the  question  here.  I  only  state  the  fact,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done.  It  was  done  in  the  manner  of  a  poet 
— never  by  argument  as  such,  rarely  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view — by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  by  an  appeal  to  the  necessitieB 
of  love.  Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  would  have,  at  that  point, 
ceased  to  be  the  poet,  ceased  to  rest  the  truth  of  immortality  on  faith 
in  that  unprovable  conviction  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  He  was 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  personality  of  all  of  His  children. 

The  trouble  began  early  with  him.  The  religious  change  I  have 
noted  in  the  thirties  disturbed,  no  doubt,  his  early  faith,  and  the  result 
is  written  for  us  in  the  **  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive  Spirit."  Vacil- 
lation of  faith  is  the  basis  of  that  poem ;  and  no  answer  is  given  to  the 
questions  proposed  therein.  Again,  the  whole  question — on  tha 
basis  of  "Is  life  worth  living ?  Is  it  not  better  not  to  be  ? "—is 
taken  up  in  the  *'  Two  Voices,"  and  the  several  forms  of  the  problem 
met.  The  answer  is — "  Life  is  not  worth  living,  if  it  does  not  con- 
tinue, if  love  is  not  immortal  in  Grod  and  in  us."  Then  "  The  Vision 
of  Sin  *'  asks  the  same  question  in  another  form.  Sensual  pleasure 
in  youth  has  ended  in  cynicism  in  age.  What  hope  ?  There  is  an 
answer,  he  says,  but  it  is  in  a  tongue  no  man  can  understand ;  never- 
theless it  comes  out  of  a  horizon  where  God  shows  like  a  rose  of 
dawn. 

The  same  question  forms  the  basis  of  "  In  Memoriam."  What  is 
the  proper  answer  to  the  problem  of  sorrow,  of  the  loss  of  those  we 
love — ^to  the  cry  of  the  breaking  heart  all  over  the  world  ?  Immortal 
life  in  God,  who  is  immortal  love  and  therefore  immortal  life,  is  the 
answer;  immortal  development — immortal  union  with  all  we  love; 
the  never-ending  evolution  of  all  into  more  and  more  of  perfection. 

"  One  God— one  law — one  element, 

And  one  far-oflf  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

A  hundred  questions  arising  out  of  the  matter  are  proposed,  a  hun- 
dred speculatioDs  are  made,  and  the  answers  and  suggestions  are  all 
made,  as  a  poet  makes  them,  by  an  appeal  to  love  in  us,  and  to  the 
love  which,  if  God  be  at  all,  must  be  at  the  very  root  of  His  being. 

Lastly,  it  is  plain  that  Tennyson  had,  when  he  finished 
^'  In  Memoriam,"  settled  down  into  quiet  on  this  matter.  He 
had  fought  his  doubts  and  laid  them  low.  But  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  did  not  let  him  rest.  He  had  again  to  i 
the   fighter.     The   argument   of  Darwin  iihAt  <mr 
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our  emotions  came  by  direct  descent  from  the   brates   was  used  as 
argument  against  immortality.     The  great  development  of  physio- 
ical  science  tended  to  increase  among  persons  of  a  certain  set  of 
mind  a  naked  materialism,  more  or  less  cynical ;  and  especially  went 
against  all  beliefs^  like  that  of  immortality,  which  could  not  be  tested 
experiment.     Then,  all  the  outward  authority  on  which  the  Chris- 
^n  faith  had  long  reposed,  the  grey-haired  authority  of  the  Church, 
,e  younger  authority  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  was  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  the  application   of    the  science   of   historical   criti- 
cism to  the  New  Testament  stories  and  to  the  history  of  the  Early 
Church,  so  that   the  outward   authority  for   immortality  passed  away 

)£rom  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and  with  it  that  which  is  bound  up 
»ith  it — the  belief  in  a  Divine  Father  of  mankind. 
f  And,  now,  among  those — the  greater  number,  it  is  true — who  still 
uung  to  these  faiths,  there  was  no  longer  peace.  Doubts,  incessant 
■nestions  troubled  them  ;  faith  veiled  her  face  for  long  periods.  Men 
and  women  then  and  now  fight  for  the  truths  dearest  to  them 
as  Arthur  fought  in  that  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  West,  in  a  chill  and 
blinding  vapour,  and  looking  up  to  heaven  only  see  the  mist 

Then  it  was  that  Tennyson,  shaken  out  of  his  certainty  in  ''  In 
Memoriam,"  feeling  all  the  new  trouble  of  the  world,  took  up  again 
the  sword  against  his  own  questionings  and  against  the  scepticism  of 
k^ie  world  in  which  he  lived.  The  mystery  of  the  pains  of  life,  side  by 
PKde  with  a  God  of  love,  deepened  around  him.  No  creed,  no  faith, 
[  seemed  to  completely  answer  it.  But  all  the  more,  he  felt  that  the 
only  chance  of  an  answer  was  in  clinging  to  the  conviction  of  a 
life  to  come  in  which  all  shall  be  wrought  into  union  with  God.  Once 
or  twice  he  was  carried  beyond  tolerance  into  hot  indignation  with 
those  who  took  away  what  he  believed  to  be  the  only  reply  to  the 
problem  of  pain  and  evil. 

In  his  poem  of  *'  Despair  "  he  denounced  the  "  know-nothings,''  aa 
he    called    them,    as   well    as  the    liars    who    held   eternal  punish- 
ment,  and   with    equal  wrath  and  vigour.       In    the    "  Promise    of 
"M&y "    he  painted,    and   most  unfairly,    the  materialist    as    almost 
neceasarily   immoral.      He   nt^ed    not  have    been    so  angry,    and  he 
did  no  good  by  either   of  those  poems.      Had    he   believed  more   at 
the  time  he  wrote   them  he    would  not  have  been   so  violent.     Re 
would  have  felt  that,  if  these   were   God's   children,  it  mattered  little 
hether  they  denied  immortality  or  not.    They  would  find  out  the  truth 
the  end,  and  their  attack  on  it  could  do  no  final  harm.    However,  as 
life  went  on,  this  anger  seemed  to  pass  away.     He  resumed  his 
method  of  warfare — the  method  of  the  artist,  the  appeal  to  love, 
le  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man,  the  appeal  to  the  incredibility  of  all 
lory  and  all  the  growth  of  man,  of  all  the  dreadfulness  of  his  fate, 
like  closed  in  univeral  death.    Many  are  the  poems  in  his  later 
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volumes,  poems  like  "  Vastness,"  for  example,  which  take  up  this 
artist-position.  At  last,  as  it  seems,  all  his  distress  ceased  in  quiet, 
in  a  faith  even  more  settled  than  that  of  "In  Memoriam/'  Some 
trouble  still  lives  in  the  last  volume  published  while  he  was  yet  alive. 
''  Vastness  "  still  strikes  a  wavering  note.  He  says  in  another  poem 
that,  "In  spite  of  every  creed  and  faith,  Life  is  the  Mystery."  In 
the  poem,  "By  an  Evolutionist,"  the  end  seems  a  matter  of  hope  rather 
than  of  certainty.  The  last  poem  in  the  book,  "  The  Crossing  of  the 
Bar,"  is  the  first  clear  cry  of  happy  faith — all  doubt  and  trouble  past; 
and  it  is  a  quiet  faith  which  persists  through  the  volume  which  con- 
tains his  last  words  to  the  people  of  England.  "  The  Making  of  Man,'' 
while  it  accepts  evolution,  carries  it  onward  to  the  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  all  humanity  in  God  : 

"Hallelujah  to  the  Maker.    It  is  finished.    Man  is  made." 

*'The  Dreamer"  has  no  uncertainty.  "Doubt  and  Prayer"  and 
"  Faith,"  the  one  following  the  other,  assert  that  "  Love  is  his  Father, 
Brother,  and  his  God,"  and  that  Death  flings  open  the  gates  of  all 
that  we  desire  in  the  heart.  "  God  and  the  Universe,"  written  on 
the  threshold  of  death,  reveals  that  all  fear  of  dissolution  has 
gone  for  ever.  "  The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of  Life — his  traer 
name  is  '  Onward/  "  so  the  poet  speaks  to  the  mourners  at  the  last. 

This  faithful  fighter,  who  ptood,  like  Horatius,  for  sixty  years  de- 
fending the  strait  path  of  faith  in  immortal  life,  defending  it  against 
his  own  doubts  and  those  of  his  time,  laid  down  his  arms  at  last,  con- 
scious of  his  victory.  Time  will  tell  whether  it  is  a  victory  also  for 
us.^  For  my  part,  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  the 
world  will  finally  come  to  on  this  matter;  and  when  that  conclusion 
is  reached,  the  long  battle  of  Tennyson  for  the  Christian  faith,  for  God 
as  the  Father  of  all,  and  for  the  necessary  inference  of  immortality 
from  that  primary  declaration  of  Christ  Jesus,  will  be  acknowledged 
by  the  eternal  gratitude  of  mankind. 

III. 

As  in  Nature,  so  in  literature,  there  is  continuity  of  development, 
and  the  germs,  then,  of  the  subjects  which  the  new  poetry  of  any 
generation  develops  into  full- foliage d  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the 
poetry  which  preceded  that  new  poetry.  The  poetry  of  Nature,  as 
fully  written  by  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  had,  as  it  were,  a 
child-life  before  their  time.  The  theological  poetry  of  Browning,  of 
Tennyson,  of  a  host  of  minor  poets,  arose  out  of  certain  tendencies  of 
thought  and  emotion  which  were  dimly  expressed  by  Byron  and  Coli» 
ridge  and  Shelley.  The  various  forms  of  the  poetry  of  hDman  Wi,  ^ 
and  especially  of  the  poetry  of  human  progrcBB,  wHch  tb« 
expressed  from  the  year  18S  »r  1870,  wer 
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were,  in  the  poetry  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century.  In  what 
^Bnanuer  Tennyson  developed  the  poetry  of  Nature  is  a  fascinating 
^Bnbject,  but  mast  be  here  omitted.  What  he  did  with  regard  to  the 
^pheological  shapes  which  emerged  in  his  time  has  already  received  fall 
\  notice.  What  did  he  say  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  growth 
I       of  humanity  towards  a  better  society  ?     What  relation  did  he  bear 

to  social  politics,  if  I  may  nse  that  term  ? 
'  With  the   impulse  given  by  Reform  in   1832,  a  number  of  ques- 

tions belonging  to  social  progress  were  reawakened  into  a  fuller 
life,  and  took  new  forms.  Was  the  power  of  government  best  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  great  men  ?  It 
is  plain  that  Tennyson  answered  with  Carlyle  that  great  men  (pro- 
vided they  had,  like  Wellington^  a  supreme  sense  of  duty,  a  proviso 
Carlyle  did  not  always  insert)  were  those  in  whose  hands  power  should 
dwell.  Freedom,  in  his  conception  of  it,  was  safer  with  them.  The  voice 
of  the  people,  he  thought,  was  a  babbling  voice,  for  the  people  were  led 
by  mere  orators.  Tennyson  was  never  democratic  at  heart.  He  never 
understood  what  democracy  in  its  reality  meant,  much  less  did  he  ever 
conceive  its  ideal.  Jle  was  always  an  aristocrat,  though  he  would  have 
id,  with  justice,  that  it  was  a  government  of  the  best  men  that  he 
ed,  and  not  a  government  of  rank  and  birth  alone.  Hank  and  birth, 
hen  they  were  unwortliy  of  their  privileged  position,  he  despised  and 
[«nounced,  because  they  were  inhuman.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he 
iver  wished  that  rank  should  be  dissolved,  or  privileges  overthrown, 
or  that  he  even  conceis^ed  the  idea  that  the  people  of  themselves  were  to 
choose  the  best  men.  He  saw  (from  his  poetic  point  of  view)  that  all 
men  were  equal  in  their  relations  to  the  common  feelings  and  duties 
of  the  race ;  that  in  suffering,  in  love,  in  the  desire  of  right  and 
justice,  in  the  visions  and  longings  of  youth  and  age,  there  was  an 
eternal  equality;  and,  like  all  the  great  poets,  his  work  in  this  realm 
of  thought  has  drawn  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
into  a  closer  sympathy  with  one  another  and  placed  them  hand 
in  hand  on  a  common  ground  of  humanity  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
extending  that  community  of  human  relationship  into  the  political  or 
the  social  sphere,  he  not  only  drew  back,  he  did  not  understand 
hat  this  meant.  The  Republicanism  with  which  Wordsworth 
d  Coleridge  were  at  first  enchanted,  and  from  which  they  after- 
Is  retreated  ;  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Byron  and  his  crusade 
,inst  respectability ;  the  more  deliberate  wrath  of  Shelley  with  the 
'hole  of  the  aims  and  idols  and  oppression  of  a  society  founded  as 
©  believed  on  caste  and  force  and  not  on  equality  and  love,  were 
one  and  all  wholly  unrepresented  by  Tennyson,  nay,  they  were  impli- 
citly utt^cked  by  him.  His  whole  conception  of  law  and  government, 
Hjfctd  of  freedom,  excluded  them,  repelled  them  from  its  circle.  Not 
^^^^      Imnd.!    tlipn,  lav  the  development  ot  the  seeds  which  Shelley 
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liad  scattered  in  his  manliood.  No,  nor  even  those  which  Words- 
worth had  sown  in  his  youth.  He  was  much  more,  on  this  side,  the 
true  successor  of  Keats,  to  whom  all  these  political  and  social  questions 
were,  because  of  their  apparent  ugliness,  repulsive,  and  who  took 
refuge  from  them  in  the  stories  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Benaissanoe 
out  of  which  time  had  withdrawn  the  coarse  and  left  the  beautiful. 
But  Keats  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  national  emotion,  when 
men  were  really  weary  of  the  ideas  of  the  revolution  as  they  were 
then  presented,  and  he  represents  that  weariness.  Tennyson,  on  the 
contrary,  did  live  in  a  time  of  national  emotion,  and  though  he  partly 
followed  Keats  in  a  retreat  to  the  past,  yet  he  could  not  altogether, 
even  had  he  desired  it,  loosen  himself  from  the  excitement  which 
encompassed  him.  His  age  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  wrote 
of  patriotism,  of  the  proper  conception  of  freedom,  of  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  of  the  woman's  place  in  the  onward  movement 
of  the  world,  of  the  place  of  commerce  and  science  in  that  move- 
ment, of  war  as  the  remedy  for  the  selfishness  and  evils  of  commeroe, 
and  of  the  future  of  the  race.  These  are  the  main  things  he  touched, 
and  of  them  all  it  is  true  that  they  were  questions  which  had  been 
outlined  in  the  previous  poetic  period,  and  outlined  in  the  new  forms 
they  took  after  1832. 

The  first  of  these  is  Patriotism. 

I  have  said  that  he  felt  strongly  the  vitality  of  the  present  in  which 
he  lived.  But  he  also  brought  into  the  present  an  immense  reverence 
for  the  past,  and  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of  lu& 
patriotism. 

*•  Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past," 

is  but  one  of  a  hundred  utterances,  the  note  of  which  remained  the 
same  clear  sound  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  was  a  pity  that 
the  emotion  was  chiefly  given  to  the  warlike  glories  of  England  by 
land  and  sea,  and  but  little  bestowed  on  the  long  and  more  glorioiis 
though  fameless  struggle  of  people  and  towns  for  civic  liberty ;  but 
we  may  well  excuse  the  poet's  preference  for  valour  and  faith  and 
death  for  the  honour  of  the  land  in  the  striking  circumstance  of  war. 
This  is  more  vivid  for  verse,  and  the  "  Fight  of  the  Revenge,"  and  the 
"■  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  and  the  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  will 
always  stir  English  hearts. 

Moreover,  no  one  has  better  dwelt  on  the  nobler  elements  of 
English  character  and  their  long  descent  to  us  from  the  past,  and 
the  sacred  reverence  that  we  owe  to  them,  than  Tennyson.  He  lu* 
strengthened,  by  the  expression  of  this  reverence,  love  of  aaoBtif 
among  this  people,  and  the  strength  he  has  thus  added  to  it  niU  *■- 
dure  as  a  power  in  England.  It  will  be  more  than  m 
be  a  voice  to  recall  us  to  reverence  when,  IP 
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fttfcure  liberty,  and  in  tlie  heated  atmosphere  of  that  strife,  we  tend 
to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  ancient  forms  and  to  the  bygone 
men  whose  work  we  may  put  aside  as  unfitted  for  the  present  time. 
For  if  in  onr  excitement  for  the  future  we  lose  reverence  for  the  past, 
the  loss  of  reverence  will  so  injure  the  soul  of  the  nation  that  when  we 
gain  oar  objects  in  the  time  to  come,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  them 
nobly  or  to  use  them  rightly.  No  splendid  future,  splendid  in  that 
just  feelint(  for  righteousness  and  love  which  hinders  the  despotism 
which  so  often  succeeds  a  wholly  irreverent  revolution,  can  be  won 
by  a  nation  which  has  forgotten  veneration  for  its  magnanimous 
past.  The  work  of  Tennyson,  in  this  point  of  patriotism,  is  altogether 
fine  and  true. 

Nevertheless,  it  had  its  extreme.  It  ran  sometimes  into  what  haa 
been  called  spread-eagleism,  into  what  the  French  call  ChaKvinum,  and 
in  this  extreme  he  became,  with  a  curious  reversion  to  the  type  of  the 
Englishman  of  Nelson's  time,  the  natural  opponent,  even  the  mocker  of 
France  and  the  French  character.  The  words  which,  at  the  end  of 
**  The  Princess/'  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tory  member's  son, 
represent,  not  unfairly,  his  own  point  of  view.      Phrases  like 

"The  red  fool  furv  of  the  Seine," 

show  how  he  looked  on  the  passionate  forms  which  political  idea9 
took  in  France,  and  the  one-sided  view  he  took  of  onr  neighbour's 
character.  He  saw  only  the  evil  of  these  things,  just  because  he 
was  80  exclusively  of  the  solid  English  type.  Now  and  again 
the  natural  variety  of  a  poet  made  him  attempt  to  see  the  other  side, 
A&  in  the  answer  to  the  Tory  member's  son.  But  it  was  against  the 
grain.  He  saw  but  little  of  what  France  haa  done  for  us  ;  he  had  no 
gratitude  to  her  for  her  audacity,  ht?r  swiftness,  her  logical  expansion 
into  form  of  the  thoughts  of  progress ;  he  did  not  see  or  feel  that  much 
of  the  freedom  we  have  lately  won  was  owing  to  our  calm  contem- 
plation, with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasurable  but  base  contempt. 
of  the  mistakes  which  France  alone  had  the  boldness  and  the 
aelf.aacrifice  to  make  for  the  world.  He  did  not  see  oar  cool  accept- 
ance of  the  results  for  liberty  which  emerged  after  her  mistakes  had 
run  their  course.  She  bore  the  consequences  of  her  mistakes,  but  in 
exhausting  the  mistakes,  she  set  the  true  form  of  certain  ideas  of 
liberty  clear.  We  take  the  ideas  she  has  set  free,  but  we  forget  that 
she  revealed  them.  There  has  been  no  ingratitude  so  great  in 
the  history  of  humanity  aa  the  ingratitude  of  Europe  to  France, 
and  Tennyson  represented  witli  great  vividness  this  ingratitude  in 
England. 

Hence,  or  rather  along  with  this,  he  did  not,  except  now 
^nd    then    in    vague    suggestions,    carry    the  love  of    country  for- 

ird  int'O  the  love  of  mankind.     He  had  but  little  sympathy  in  hia 
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poetry  with  other  nations.  The  only  Btrnggles  for  freedom  with  which 
he  openly  sympathises  were  those  of  Poland  in  his  youth,  and  of 
Montenegro  in  his  age.  The  battle  of  Italy  for  liberty  is  scarcely 
mentioned.  The  straggle  of  the  North  against  slavery  is  never 
touched.  Nor  oonld  he  write,  and  this  illustrates  still  further 
his  insulation,  as  Browning  wrote  of  Spain,  of  all  times  (^ 
Italy,  of  modern  Greece,  of  men  and  women's  lives  away  from 
England.  He  never  became  international.  The  higher  concep- 
tion to  which  love  of  our  own  nation  is  to  lead — ^the  love  of  all 
nations  as  contained  in  one  nation,  the  nation  of  Man — did  not  shine 
in  the  mind  of  Tennyson.  It  arose  into  clear  form  with  the  French 
Eevolation ;  it  has  taken  a  new  and  a  better  form  in  modem  times,  bat 
none  of  its  developments  were  sympathised  with,  were  even  con- 
ceived by  Tennyson.  He  was  at  this  point  over-English.  He  is,  at 
at  this  point,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  Man.  He  is  not, 
at  this  point,  our  poet  or  the  poet  of  the  future. 

Again,  take  the  idea  of  human  freedom ;  which,  thrown  as  it  wu 
by  Shelley  into  the  arena  where  the  young  emotions  of  the  present 
contend  with  grey-haired  theories  of  the  past,  became  a  much  more 
actual  consideration  in  all  national  life  after  1832.  That  ides  is 
not  only  freedom  to  speak  the  thing  we  will,  or  freedom  of  act  or 
contract,  or  such  national  liberty  only  as  all  Englishmen  enjoy — 
but  the  setting  free  of  all  members  of  the  State  by  the  State 
from  all  that  hinders  the  fall  development  of  every  citizen.  That 
is  what  it  has  now  become  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Bntit 
was  nothing  like  that  in  1832.  There  was  reaction.  The  riots 
and  excesses  which  arose  round  the  Reform  Bill,  and  which  were 
caused  by  the  misery  of  the  poor  labourer,  forced  men  of  a  quiet 
type,  like  Tennyson,  to  consider  carefully  the  idea  of  freedom ;  and  the 
reaction  from  revolutionary  action  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Utopias 
as  they  were  called,  like  Shelley's,  was  extreme.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  poet,  touched  by  the  reality  of  misery  and  its  exceed- 
ing bitter  cry,  would  have  held  the  balance  equally  poised  at  least, 
and  not  yielded  too  far  to  the  reaction  ;  that  he  woald  have  felt 
indignation  at  the  state  of  society,  and  been  inwardly  urged  to  give, 
in  the  manner  of  a  prophet,  some  prediction  of  a  hope  near  at  hand 
ioT  the  woes  and  weakness  of  the  oppressed. 

But  though  there  are  many  passages  where  he  does  try  to  hold  as 
equal  balance  and  to  excuse,  or  even  to  advocate,  the  impassioned  nflig 
of  the  oppressed  in  speech  or  act  against  their  fate,  these 
are  uhort,  are  tentative  ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  forced  into  tihcm*  i 
main  line  he  takes  is  the  line  of  careful  protection  of  the  old  I 
onset  of  the  new,  of  steady  but  very  prudent  adv»B' 
to  existing  law,  of  protest  against  thiEkt  whic* 
couraging  of  indignant  speech  and  SAfe 
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distrast,  even  of  contempt,  for  what  seemed  to  him  the  mob  and  for 
their  *•  lawless  din  ";  and,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  of  the  putting  off 
of  the  regeneration  of  society  to  a  period  so  far  off  that  it  may  be 
counted  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  It  is  with  almost  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  whole  question  of  the  future  society,  and 
with  arguments  drawn  from  geology,  that  he  predicts  the  enormous 
time  in  which  its  betterment  or  its  perfection  will  be  wrought.  He 
had  really  little  or  no  faith  in  man  as  man,  but  he  had  faith  in  man 
as  conducted,  in  reasonable  obedience,  to  the  final  restitution  by  an 
entity  which  he  called  law,  and  which  was,  in  reality,  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  Constitution  of  England ;  built  up  into  power,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  a  few  great  men  and  the  bulk  of  the  educated  and  landed 
classes  who  alone  were  fit  to  direct  the  blind  forces  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  did  not  slide  out  of  this  position  here  and  there  in  his 
poetry.  He  could  scarcely  help  it  as  a  poet,  but  nevertheless  this  waa, 
I  think,  his  main  position  in  his  poetry,  and  on  the  whole  he  kept  to  it 
all  his  life.  It  was  not  altogether  his  standing-place  when  he  was 
young.     A  different  spirit  iufiames  the  lines  which  begin  : 

"  And  Freedom  reared  in  that  august  sunrise 
Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
And  rites  and  forms  before  her  burning  eyes 
Melted  like  snow." 

That,  and   the  rest  of  them,  smell  from  far  of  the  poet.     But  this 

vague  fire  did  not   last.     A   batch  of  poems :  **  You  ask  me  why 

though  ill  at  ease  " — '*  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights" — "  Love 

thou  thy  land  " — mark  his  new  position — that  of  a  man  who,  like  the 

constitution  of  a  land 

"  Where  Freedom  plowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

"  regards  gradatiou,  lest  the  soul  of  discord  race  the  rising  wind," 
and  sits  (distrusting  all  that  is  not  accurately  balanced,  all  that  shares 
in  political  emotion  whether  of  wrath  or  eager  love)  apart  from  those 
stormier  miseries  of  man  which  seem  to  double  whenever  men  eagerly 
desire  for  their  lives  a  greater  freedom  of  development.  I  do  not 
presume  to  blame  him  for  this.  Ou  the  contrary,  this  position 
towarJs  the  progress  of  man  in  freedom,  this  "nor  swift,  nor 
slow  to  change,  but  firm";  this  quiet  maturing,  in  self-control,  of 
liberty,  this  close  respect  for  law,  is  a  standng- place  necessary  to  be 
supported;  and  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  England, 
led  to  its  conclusion  by  careful  reasoning  on  the  past,  and  by  an 
intellectual  analysis  of  the  course  of  its  history.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  the  ballast  of  the  boat. 

But  when  it  is  the  only  position  taken  up  by  the  army  of  freedom, 
it  ends  in  the  overwhelming  of  freedom  for  a  time.  It  becomes 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  woes  of  man.     And  it  is  always  a  position  in 
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which  it  is  snrprising  to  find  a  poet.     One  wonld  think  that  he  wonld 
naturally  be  in  the  other  great  division  of  the  army  of  freedom — 
on  the  side  of  the  inarticalate  emotions  of  the  people — supporting 
that  straggle  for  freedom  of  growth  which  is  inspired  by  indignation 
agatnst  oppression,    or  by  impulsive   pity    which  rushes  into   act; 
which  is  driven  on  by  faiths  which  do  not  argue  ;  by  hopes  which 
have  little  ground  in   experience;    by  aspirations  towards  all  that 
at  present  seems  impossible ;  by  the  fire  of  the  greater  passions 
whose  speech  and  deeds  seem  madness  to  the  steady  world.   This  is  the 
side  which  the  poet,  when  he  thinks  of  freedom  for  man,  naturally  takes. 
Wordsworth  took  it,  Coleridge  took  it,  Byron  took  it,  Shelley  took  it, 
Browning  took  it,  but — Tennyson  did  not !     His  was  the  view  of  the 
common-sense,  well-ordered  Englishman— of  Whiggism  in  her  car- 
riage with  a  very  gracious  smile  and  salute  for  Conservatism  in  hen 
— and  he  tried,  unhappDy  as  I  think,  to  get  this  view  into  poetry. 

Through  the  whole  of  Tennyson's  poetry  about  the  problem  of 
man's  progress,  this  view  of  his  does  damage  to  the  poetry ;  lowers 
the  note  of  beauty,  of  aspiration,  of  fire,  of  passion ;  and  lessens  the 
use  of  his  poetry  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  If  the  poet  take  the  un- 
pcetic  side  of  any  question,  he  gives  no  help  to  mankind,  so  far  as  the 
question  concerns  mankind.  The  same  things  said  in  prose  are 
very  good  sense,  and  in  harmony  with  their  vehicle.  But,  said 
in  poetry,  they  sound  all  wrong ;  they  seem  unnatural ;  and  they 
harm  the  cause  they  intend  to  support.  It  had  been  far,  far 
more  right  and  natural,  had  Tennyson  taken  up  the  other  side — a  side 
just  as  necessary,  even  more  necessary,  for  the  advance  of  human 
freedom  than  the  side  of  cautious  and  lawful  development  of  liberty— 
the  side  of  the  rushers,  of  the  passionate  seekers,  of  the  wild  warriors, 
of  the  sacrificers  whom  the  world  calls  insane,  of  the  indignant  men 
whose  speech  and  action  Tennyson  thought  were  **  the  blind  hysterics 
of  the  Celt."  That  way  poetry  lies  :  and  that  way  lies  the  permanent 
influence  of  a  poet  on  humanity,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned. 

This  unfortunate  position — not  in  itself,  for  I  have  maintained  it  as 
quite  a  true  position  for  one-half  of  the  army  of  freedom  to  support, 
but  unfortunate  for  a  poet — threw  his  poetry  on  matters  related 
to  the  full  and  free  development  of  mankind  out  of  gear.  He 
sometimes  got  curiously  in  the  wrong,  as  on  the  subject  of  war.  He 
became  curiously  and  unpoetically  hopeless  with  regard  to  the  future, 
wavering  to  and  fro  without  any  fixed  or  luminous  faith  in  pro- 
gress; having  a  distant  and  h^Xi  laissez-faire  sympathy  wiUi  the 
sorrows  of  the  people,  and  seeing,  and  this  is  the  strangest  of  all,  a 
remedy  for  their  sorrows  in  the  greater  growth  of  commerce  ta  it 
exists  at  present,  and  in  the  further  development  of  practical  i 
hand  in  hand  with  commerce.  When  we  read  tiieee  thiiura 
we  say  :  "  Why,  this  is  wondrous  strange  '* ! 
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When  he  does  express  indignation  against  the  miseries  of  the  poor, 
id  their  cause,  the  unbridled  competition  of  commerce — he  puts  that 
adignation  into  the  mouth  of  the  half-hysterical  and  morbid  lover  of 
^*Maud,"  or  into  the  mouth  of  tfie  lover  in  "  Locksley  Hall,"  when 
he  has  grown  old.      Moreover,  he  does  not  speak  from  himself,  but 
in  the  voice   of  the  characters  he  draws,   men    wanting    in  **  self- 
reverence,    self-knowledge,   self-control."       A    false    light   is    thus 
irown  on  these  sorrows  of  the  poor.     It  is  as  if  half  of  them  existed 
only   in  the   morbid  fancies  of    men.       At  least,  there  is  no  vital 
passionate  sympathy  expressed  for  them  ;  and,  indeed,  Tennyson  lived 
apart  from  this  suffering  world  and    knew  nothing  about   it.      He 

I  vaguely  sees  that  ruthless  competition  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  evils, 
but  he  looks  for  the  extension  of  that  system  of  commerce  which  is 
based  on  and  makes  competition,  as  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the 
fully  developed  happiness  of  mankind.  He  vaguely  sees  that  mechanical 
science  has  been  made  the  slave  of  competition,  and  has  increased, 
through  this  unhappy  union,  the  troubles  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
but  he  looks  for  the  fuller  development  of  the  present  system  by 
science  as  one  of  the  means  of  redeeming  these  evils.  He  sees  plainly 
that  the  world  is  wrong,  but  he  seems  to  think  that  it  is  to  be  cured 
by  the  slow  and  steady  improvement  of  the  present  social  and  com- 
mercial system,  tempered,  when  it  gets  too  bad,  by  wars.  He  sees, 
Br  Maud's  lover  sees,  that  this  system  leads  to  organised  selfishneBS ; 
hat  men  become,  under  it,  materialised ;  that  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  heart  and  soul  are  crushed  by  it — and  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
beginning  of  "  Maud,"  and  of  a  few  other  poems.  What  is  his 
remedy  ?  Not  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  not  a  crusade  against 
the  causes  of  these  evils,  not  even  any  legislative  attempt  to  lessen 
them,  but  a  war,  in  which  *'  commerce  should  not  be  all  in  all,  and 
noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun,"  in  which  men  should  "  feel  with 

l^fejieir  native  land,  and  be  one  with  their  kind/'  in  which  the  desire  of 
self-sacrifice  should  again  awake  in  the  country.  Of  all  means  of  cure, 
that  is  the  most  foolish,  and  it  doubles  the  misforluues  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  are  sacrificed  the  most  in  battle,  and  tortured  to  death  by 
thousands,  and  who  get  none  of  the  personal  glory,  are  the  poor. 
The  taxes  are  doubled,  and  the  doubling  falls  heaviest  on  the  poor. 

I^bhe  competition  and  the  cheating  of  those  capitalists  who  happen  to 

^nBefiire  to  increase  their  store  at  any  cost  are  increased  in  war-time. 

VThe  selfish  are  made  more  selfish ;  the  troubles  of  the  poor  workmen 
are  trebled  ;  the  army  sntters  and  starves,  and  dies  of  oold  and 
misery — as  we  found  out,  only  too  well,  in  the  Crimean  war.     A 

Kstiy  medicine  it  was ! 
Thia  is  not  the  way  to  remedy  the  ills  of  the  people,  nor  is  it  the 
ist  way  to   develop  self-sacrifice,  noble  thought,   civic   honour  or 
a  people.     There  is  another  way  in  which  the  call  for  civic 
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self-sacrifice  enters  into  the  daily  and  houriy  life  of  every  citizen, 
bat  that  way,  which  forms  now  the  basis  of  all  action  and  prophecy 
towards  a  nobler  society,  did  not  enter  into  the  poetry  of  Tennyson 
at  all,  and  its  absence  left  him  no  expedient  for  caring  a  selfish 
society  bat  the  clomsy  expedient  of  war. 

I  make  no  complaint  against  Tennyson  for  all  this.  I  only  state 
the  case.  If  he  was  of  this  temper,  it  was  because  it  was  mainly 
the  temper  of  the  time  in  which  he  grew  to  his  maturity,  the  thirty 
years  from  his  first  volume  to  the  end  of  the  sixties.  He  repre- 
sented the  political  and  social  opinions  of  that  time  very  fairly,  but 
not  as  a  poet  who  had  much  prophetic  fire  and  pity  in  him  would 
be  expected  to  write.  Nor  did  he  make  any  impetuous  casts  into 
the  future,  when  he  wrote  of  these  things,  save  once  in  **  Locksley 
Hall."  In  these  matters,  he  was  not  before  his  age,  nor  when  the  age 
changed  did  he  change  with  it.  He  remained  for  another  thirty 
years  in  precisely  the  same  position  while  all  the  world  changed 
round  him.  His  poetry  on  other  matters  continued  to  exalt  and 
console  the  world,  to  illuminate  it  with  beauty  and  grace  and  tender 
thought.  He  has  been  a  blessing  to  us  all  in  a  thousand  ways  m 
these  last  thirty  years.  But  on  the  matters  of  which  I  treat  of  here, 
he  was  either  silent  or  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  a  higher  liberty. 
Collectivism,  for  example,  which  began  to  grow  up  about  1866(whidi, 
while  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  individualism  which  so  rapidly 
developed  after  1832,  yet  holds  in  it  a  much  greater  opportunity  for 
complete  individuality  than  we  have  even  conceived  as  yet)  does  not 
seem  to  have  even  dawned  on  the  mind  of  Tennyson.  He  is  behind 
the  whole  of  this  movement — the  master  movement  of  our  time.  In 
matters  then  of  this  kind  he  is  not  our  poet.  He  is  our  poet  in 
the  things  which  he  treated  poetically  ;  and  in  those  which  have  to 
do  with  Nature  and  God,  and  the  sweet  and  honest  and  tender  life 
of  men  and  women,  he  will  remain  our  poet  as  long  as  the  langnage 
lasts,  but  in  these  social  matters  not.  One  only  sabject  of  this  kind 
he  treated  well  and  as  a  poet,  and  that  was  the  question  of  woman 
and  her  relation  to  modem  life ;  a  question  which  was  started  by 
Shelley,  and  which  occupied  a  great  place  in  poetry  after  1832. 
As  far  as  he  saw  into  that  matter,  he  saw  it  with  freedom  and  clear- 
ness and  love,  and  "The  Princess"  is  a  real  contribution  to  that  sub- 
ject. But  that  stands  alone.  In  all  other  matters  belonging  to  the 
progress  of  society,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  last  thirty  yean,  to  oar 
time,  our  hopes,  or  our  faith ;  nor  does  he  think  and  -£Bel  in  tlfpoi  li. 
a  poet. 

Look,  in  conclusion,  at  the  faith  he 
mankind,  at  the  lA>pes  he  entertained  f 
as  the  poets  are,  into  high  prediction  ? 
a  better  time  might  be  near  at  ha< 
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ati^e  doctrines,  unable  to  loosen  himselF  from  them,  He  had 
Qough  of  the  logic  of  a  poet  to  see  that,  supposing  they  were  all 
rue,  the  progress  of  society  towards  a  better  and  a  perfect  life  must 

be  of  almost  an  infinite  slowness ;  so  very  slow,  so  very  far  away, 
bat  man  in  the  present  ia  left  all  bat  hopeless.  There  is  nothing  in 
Tennyson  on  this  matter  of  the  rush  or  the  faith  of  the  prophet, 
Che  impulse  he  gives  here  is  faint,  and  a  hope  which  is  only  too  like 

rfespair.     The  yonng  man  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  repents  when  he  is  old 

of  almost  all  the  enthusiasms  of  his  youth  : 

**  Forward  far  and  far  fiom  here  is  all  tbe  hope  of  eighty  jear*." 

In  the  very  last  book,  the  ''  Ghost  of  the  Brute  "  in  us  men  may  be 
laid,  but  only  in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  or  in  a  million  summers 
away.  Before  the  crowning  age  arrive  in  the  makiag  of  man,  icon 
after  jeon  shall  pass.  "  We  are  far  from  the  noon  of  man,  there  is 
|ime  for  the  race  to  grow.^' 

Time  !  when  half  the  world  and  more  are  in  torture  !  It  ought 
not  to  be  in  a  poet  to  take  things  so  easily.  It  is  true  that  Tennyson 
looks  beyond  this  world,  and  sees  the  sorrowful  made  blessed  there, 
and,  indeed,  I  hold  that  to  be  the  truest  of  consolations.  But  if  it  is  to 
make  as  take  evils  easily  here — we  especially  who  are  comfortable — 
hold  that  it  is  not  unwise  to  put  it  out  of  our  minds  for  a  time,  and 
may  be  that  the  general  disbelief  in  immortality  has  its  deepest 
aund  in  that  feeling,  and  perhaps  its  reason.  For  my  part,  I 
^o  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  think  of  a  Heaven  for  others,  much 
leas  for  a  Heaven  for  ourselves,  in  the  world  to  come,  until  we  are 
I  wholly  determined  to  make  this  world  a  Heaven  for  our  fellow- 
^■ben,  and  are  hoping,  believing,  loving,  and  working  for  that,  and 
PHor  its  realisation  not  in  a  thousand  or  a  million  years,  but  in  a 
!  nearer  and  a  nearer  future.  That  is  what  a  poet  should  feel  and 
rite  for  nowadays.  That  should  be  the  passion  in  lus  heai't  and 
He  fire  in  his  verse. 

SxorFORD  A.  Brooke. 


THE  UGANDA  PROBLEM. 


IT  may  be  taken  for  granted,  I  think,  that  the  acnte  stage  of  the 
Uganda  crisis  is  past.  It  is  felt  on  all  hands  that  retreat  with 
honour  is  impossible,  that  Uganda  must  be  retained,  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  add  another  blunder  to  the  long  list  of  those  which  hare 
marked  our  dealings  with  Africa.  The  question  is  no  longer  a  party 
one — it  has  become  national.  Many  who  would  have  deprecated  any 
present  advance  to  that  remote  region  admit  that,  now  we  are  there, 
there  we  must  remain.  The  outcry  for  its  retention  is  a  many-voiced 
one.  It  comes  from  the  merchant,  who  seeks  new  or  cheaper  tropical 
products,  as  well  as  new  markets  for  his  goods ;  the  philanthropist, 
aflame  with  compassion  for  his  suffering  fellow-men,  determined  to  end 
this  martyrdom  of  man,  of  which  Africa  is  such  a  theatre  and  slavery 
such  an  instrument ;  the  missionary,  eager  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of 
light  to  the  heathen ;  the  patriot,  jealous  of  his  country's  honour ; 
the  politician  and  the  student,  who  see  into  the  future  and  look  to 
the  necessities  of  the  coming  generation.  Here,  indeed,  is  no  still 
small  voice,  but  a  great  outcry  from  the  heart  of  the  nation — from  all 
that  is  best  and  of  good  report  in  our  life,  all  that  has  made  ns  some- 
thing more  than  a  selfish  community  of  shopkeepers — all  that  rings 
with  the  best  traditions  of  our  race,  and  that  will  continue  to  ring 
down  through  the  ages.  To  such  a  voice  no  Government,  however 
strong,  can  afford  to  be  deaf,  least  of  all  a  Government  that  professes 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  of  those  who  are 
oppressed.  The  heart  of  a  great  continent  lies  torn  and  bleeding, 
and  seeks  a  physician.  Its  agonised  palpitations  throb  throng  the  air 
and  haunt  us  with  its  insistent  beats.  We  can  neither  shnt  our  eyci^ 
nor  close  our  ears,  nor  try  to  shirk  responsibility.  For  «► 
become  our  brother's  keeper,  and  to  desert  hinf 
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aeana  broken  pledges,  means  dishonour.  Happily,  that  coward's 
course  is  not  likely  to  be  ours — that  coward's  question,  Are  we  our 
brother's  keeper?  is  drowned  in  a  mingled  cry  of  indignation,  shame, 
aarprise,  and  vehement  protest,  and  Uganda  is  saved. 

Though  Uganda  may  be  thus  saved,  much  still  remains  to  be 
considered.  "What  are  likely  to  be  the  results  of  our  occupation,  '- 
commercially  and  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  to  be  administered  ?  These  L  • 
and  kindred  topics  demand  our  attention,  and  may  yet  be  profitably 
discussed.  As  one  who  pioneered  and  explored  the  present  road  to 
Uganda,  who  has  travelled  in  every  quarter  of  Africa,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  has  always  deprecated  hasty  industrial  or  commercial 
undertakings  in  Equatorial  Africa,  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  words 
on  the  general  aspects  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Looking  into  the  matter  historically,  it  seems  very  clear  to  me  that 
i^the  British  East  Africa  Company  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  * 
Dmewhat    awkward    position    they    now    bold.     Five    years  ago  a 
marvellous  opportunity  was  afforded  them   to  put  themselves   in  a 
truly  imperial  position  in  the  heart   of  Africa,  an  opportunity  which,   < 
if  it  had  been  seen  and  seized  on,  would  have  carried  them  on  to 
fortune.    I  refer  to  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.    In  the  blindest  fashion 
bey  ignored  their  own   interests,  and   gave  themselves   completely 
kway.     The  direct  common-sense  route  lay  through  their  territories. 
"Emin  Pasha  begged  to  have  a  road  opened  up  to  him  through  Maaailand 
J — begged  for  assistance  to  remain  where  he  was, and  preserve  the  infant 
bivilisation  he  had  reared.      By  that  route  all  that  he  asked  for  could 
have  been  accomplished.     He  could  have  been  at  once  relieved  and  kept  ^ 
there,  and  all  that  he  represented  of  good  preserve<I,  Mahdiism  stemmed  -  • 
back,  ivory  poured   down  to  pay  for  the  administration  pending  the    , 
development  of  the  country's  other  resources,  the  seeds  of  strife  already  T. 
planted  in  Uganda  would  have  been  blighted,  if  not  killed,   and  the  C 
Company  placed  in  such  a  position  as  it  is  never  likely  to  attain  again. 
The  whole  recent  history  of  the  Upper  Nil©  Basin  would  have  had  a 
^-totAlly  different   aspect.      With  a  self-sacrifice,  for  which   it  may  be 
I^Bioped  they  will  have  their  reward  in  heaven,  since  they  cruelly  suffer 
^^Hiere,  they  let  their  opportunity  slip,  and  hence  the  ruin  of  Emin  Pasha's 
^^rovince,  and  the  triumph   of  some  of  the  worst  features  of  Islam  ; 
hence  these  religious  massacres  in  Uganda,  these  bloody  slave  raids    ''I 
from  the  Congo  through  the  forest  to   Albert  Nyanza,  the   horrors     ^ 
of  that  extraordinary  march,  the  terrible  scandals  connected  with  the 
rear-guard,  and  the  crippling  of  the  beneficent  usefulness  of  a  great 
commercial  and  philanthropic  organisation. 

The  error  once  committed,  the  mischief  resulting    became  irrepar- 
able.  Something,  however,  could  be  done  to  retrieve  their  disasters,  and 
ith  thifl  praiseworthy  object,  the  Company  sent  off  an  expedition  to 
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BuMf.  laiMiwlifle,  the  evil  seeds  which  had  been  sown  bad 
^OEop  of  Upas  trees,  religion  had  taken  the  fonn  of  a  fiend 
ibi  myriad  victims;  &naticiBm,  slaveiy,  and  war  in 
^r^'TT^  QiNnpanT'  were  rampant  in  the  land.  To  separate  contending 
'^fiSMi^  an^  hcing  in  the  reign  of  \&w  more  bkxid  had  to  be  shed 
j«i)tM«  a  Qiiw  and  happier  order  of  things  prevailed.  Acting  with  the 
itiUBitftd  aiiAority  of  Government,  the  Company's  agent  took  the 
•tenMilsd  country  nnder  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  and  ga?e 
trffl4gjW  to  penecnted  tribes.  It  seemed  at  last  as  if  a  brighter  era  was 
ift  s|M«»  ftr  the  land — ^that  from  Uganda,  enthroned  in  the  centre  of 
tJl^  QOtttittent,  wonld  radiate  a  beneficent  inflaence  which  woold 
ijtuodtjty  grow  in  strength  and  extend  itself  in  length  till  far  down 
Uk>  Nile  Valley  it  wonld  be  felt,  and  through  the  dark  Western 
l!^>feel  it  wonld  penetrate,  and  over  the  Great  Lakes  wing  its  way, 
tittd  throb  joyously  throngh  the  heart  of  Africa,  giving  peace  for  war, 
Ubiwiy  for  slavery.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
week  accomplished  by  Captain  Lugard  or  the  resnlts  that  will  enane, 
not  only  for  Uganda,  but  for  all  the  fertile  lands  that  circle  it,  if  it 
be  bnt  continued.  No  sooner,  however,  did  everything  look  bright 
with  the  promise  of  present  and  future  good  than  all  grew  dark~ 
the  Company  proclaimed  the  work  beyond  their  powers,  and  retreat 
their  only  course,  unless  the  Government  came  to  tiieir  assistance.  We 
found  that  we  had  been  mesmerised  and  in  our  sleep  had  dreamed. 
The  awakening  to  the  stem  realities  has  been  rude.  We  are  told  to 
look  forward  and  with  sad  eyes  see  the  coming  havoc.  Religion — how 
prostituted ! — ^putting  on  the  bloody  garb  of  war,  slavery  with  its 
clanging  chains  looming  up  behind,  a  slaughtered  people,  a  land 
scorched  with  fire  and  running  blood.  Surely,  this  only  is  the  dream 
— a  horrid  nightmare,  all  else  realities.  A  storm  has  threatened  to 
burst,  but  a  favourable  breeze  is  carrying  it  past,  and  there  is  an  arc 
in  the  heavens. 

Drawiug  new  breath,  and  putting  aside  dreams  and  nightmares, 
let  us  consider  what  it  all  means — this  retention  or  abandonment  of 
Uganda.  We  may  profitably  commence  by  asking,  What  is  the  com- 
I  •   mercial  value  of  Uganda  to  us  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  juggle  with  statistics,  and  by  them 
demonstrate  that  Uganda  is  to  be  the  most  profitable  possession  under 
the  British  flag.  Equally  easy  is  it  to  draw  upon  the  imaginatioD, 
and  see  in  it  the  garden  of  Britain — if  not  of  Eden — the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  future  colonists,  and  the  reviver  of  our  manufacturea 
Both  exercises  are,  no  doubt,  pleasant,  and  may  be  trustworthy;  bnt 
I  gladly  leave  them  to  experts  in  their  use. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  honestly  and  prosaically  as  is  possible, 
I  must  confess,  however  reluctant,  that,  from  a  purely  commercial 
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[>mt  of   view,  Uganda  is  but  of  small  valae  to  us   ///   the  present,  X 
matters  stand,  we  know  of  only  two   things  which  would  pay  to 
!>ring  down  to  the  coast — rubber  and  ivory.    There  may  be  other  things    (-  *  i: 
— ^possibly  plenty  of  other  things  ;  but  they  have  to  be  found  yet,  and 
are,  therefore,  out  of  court. 

Unless,  then,  some  important  discovery  of  new  valuable  products 
is  made,  the  commerce  of  Uganda  must  in  the  present  entirely  depend 
□pon  the  two  articles  mentioned — rubber  and  ivory.  These,  however, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  tide  over  the  i 
early  years  pending  the  development  and  thorough  exploration  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  as  an  ivory  centre,  I  know  of  none  so  admirably""' 
situated,  of  none  where  bo  many  trade  lines  may  be  made  to  converge, 
of  none  so  surrounded  with  virgin  forests  where  the  elephant  is 
practically  unmolested.  By  judicious  enterprise,  1  see  the  possibilities 
of  a  big  trade  for  some  years  to  come.  Unfortunately,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  future  for  the  ivory  trade.  The  African  elephant  is  certainly 
doomed  to  extinction  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  To  preserve 
him  for  his  ivory  is  hopeless ;  only  as  a  scientific  curiosity  will  he  be 
found  in  the  next  century.  For  the  present  the  ivory  of  Central  Africa 
Ltakes  tho  place  in  a  small  way  of  the  gold  of  the  South,  pending  the 
development  of  the  vegetable  wealth. 

For  rubber  Uganda  is  an  ecjually  magnificent  centre.     Thousands 

upon  thousands  of  miles  of  virgin  forest  spread  around  ready  to  yield 

rich  harvest,  a  harvest  too  that  will  not  be  so  evanescent  nor  so  easily 

8eatroyed  as  that  in  ivory,  but  one  which  must  augment  in  volume 

'year  by  year.      In  its  people  too,  in  view  of  the  development  of  the 

^^pubber  trade,   Uganda    has   an    enormous  advantage.      In  all  Africa 

l^bhere  are  no  more  intelligent  or  industrious  natives,  or  natives  with  a 

^^■agreater  aptitude  for  civilisation  ;   none  also   so  easily  taught.      These 

^facta  mean  that  the  Wagauda  will  rapidly  increase  their  wants  under 

the  tutelage  of  their  white  rulers  and  the  temptations  of  European 

traders  ;  new  wants  must  lead  to  greater  industry  and  greater  industry 

to  larger  trade,  and   thus  the   forest  wealth  will   be  exploited.      But 

while  I  see  much  that  is  hopeful  in  the  commercial  prospects  of  the 

present  or  immediate  future,  it  is  to  /he  future  that  we  must  look,  and 

^^n  that  I  do  moat  earnestly  believe.     We  have  here  an  intelligent 

l^keople.  seemingly  capable  of  being  moulded  to  anything,  not  a  lazy  or 

^^an  apathetic  people,  but  uniting  in  their  persona  all  the  best  and  most 

hopeful  characteristics  of  the  negro  race.     In  Uganda  and  surround- 

ig  regions  we  have  a  land  of  rare  fertility,  capable  of  growing  almost 

pvery  tropical  product,   a  land  of  sufficient  elevation  to  modify  the 

ropic  heats  and  make  them  bearable,  a  climate  too  that  must  be  con- 

^dered  healthy  for  Africa,  where  no  European  who  knows  how  to  take 

bare  of  hiraself,  and  avoids  excess  in  all   things,  need  f«ar  to  spend 
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Uganda.     But,  meanwhile,  the  evil  seeds  which  had  been  sown  had 
produced  a  crop  of  Upas  trees,  religion  had  taken  the  form  of  a  fiend 
and  demanded  its  myriad  victims ;  fanaticism,  slavery,  and  war  in 
congenial  company  were  rampant  in  the  land.    To  separate  contending 
parties  and  bring  in  the  reign  of  law  more  blood  had  to  be  shed 
before  a  new  and  happier  order  of  things  prevailed.       Acting  with  the 
delegated  authority  of  Government,  the  Company's  agent  took  the 
distracted  country  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  and  gave 
pledges  to  persecuted  tribes.    It  seemed  at  last  as  if  a  brighter  era  was 
in  store  for  the  land — that  from  Uganda,  enthroned  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent,    would    radiate  a  beneficent  influence  which    wonld 
steadily  grow  in  strength  and  extend  itself  in  length  till  far  down 
the  Nile  Valley  it  would   be  felt,   and  through  the  dark  Western 
Forest  it  would  penetrate,  and  over  the  Great  Lakes  wing  its  way, 
and  throb  joyously  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  giving  peace  for  war, 
liberty  for  slavery.     It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  Captain  Lugard  or  the  results  that  will  ensae, 
not  only  for  Uganda,  but  for  all  the  fertile  lands  that  circle  it,  if  it 
be  but  continued.     No  sooner,  however,  did  everything  look  bright 
with  the  promise  of  present  and  future  good  than  all  grew  dark— 
the  Company  proclaimed  the  work  beyond  their  powers,  and  retreat 
their  only  course,  unless  the  Government  came  to  their  assistance.  We 
found  that  we  had  been  mesmerised  and  in  our  sleep  had  dreamed. 
The  awakening  to  the  stern  realities  has  been  rude.     We  are  told  to 
look  forward  and  with  sad  eyes  see  the  coming  havoc.    Religion — how 
prostituted ! — putting  on  the  bloody  garb  of  war,  slavery  with  its 
clanging  chains    looming   up  behind,  a   slaughtered  people,  a  land 
scorched  with  fire  and  running  blood.     Surely,  this  only  is  the  dream 
— a  horrid  nightmare,  all  else  realities.     A  storm  has  threatened  to 
burst,  but  a  favourable  breeze  is  carrying  it  past,  and  there  is  an  arc 
in  the  heavens. 

Drawing  new  breath,  and  putting  aside  dreams  and  nightmares, 
let  us  consider  what  it  all  means — this  retention  or  abandonment  of 
Uganda.  We  may  profitably  commence  by  asking.  What  is  the  com- 
mercial value  of  Uganda  to  us  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  juggle  with  statistics,  and  by  them 
demonstrate  that  Uganda  is  to  be  the  most  profitable  possession  under 
the  British  flag.  Equally  easy  is  it  to  draw  upon  the  imagination, 
and  see  in  it  the  garden  of  Britain — if  not  of  Eden — the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  future  colonists,  and  the  revivor  of  our  manufactures. 
Both  exercises  are,  no  doubt,  pleasant,  and  may  be  trustworthy ;  bat 
I  gladly  leave  them  to  experts  in  their  use. 

Looking  at  the  question  as  honestly  and  prosaically  as  is  possible, 
I  must  confess,  however  reluctant,  that,  from  a  purely  commercial 
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point  of  view,  Uganda  is  but  of  small  value  to  us  in  the  pnmnt,  j^ 
As  matters  stand,  we  know  of  only  two   things  which  would  i>ay  to 
I  bring  down  to  the  coast — rubber  and  ivory.    There  may  b<?  other  things    I  "  2.  < 

-possibly  plenty  of  other  things  ;  but  they  have  to  be  found  yet,  and 
'  are,  therefore,  out  of  court. 

Unless,  then,   some   important  discovery  of  new  valuable  products 
is  made,  the  commerce  of  Uganda  must  in  the  present  entirely  depend 
npon  the  two  articles  mentioned — rubber  and  ivory.     These,  however, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  tide  over  the     • 
early  years  pending  the  development  and  thorough  exploration  of  the 
« country.     Indeed,  as  an  ivory  centre,  I   know  of   none  so  admirably*   '^ 
l^kituated,  of  none  where  so  many  trade  lines  may  be  made  to  converge, 
j^Bof   none  so  surrounded  with  virgin  forests  where  the   elephant  is 
^Ppractically  unmolested.    By  judicious  enterprise,  1  see  the  possibilities 
Bof  a  big  trade  for  some  years  to  come.     Unfortunately,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  future  for  the  ivory  trade.     The  African  elepliant  is  certainly 
doomed  to  extinction  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.     To  preserve 
him  for  his  ivory  is  hopeless;  only  as  a  scientific   curiosity  will  he  be 
found  in  the  next  century.    Tor  the  present  the  ivory  of  Central  Africa 
takes  the  place  in  a  small  way  of  the  gold  of  the  South,  pending  the 
L  development  of  the  vegetable  wealth. 

^P  For  rubber  Uganda  is  an  equally  magnificent  centre.  Thousands 
'  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  virgin  forest  spread  around  ready  to  yield 
a  rich  harvest,  a  harvest  too  that  will  not  be  so  evanescent  nor  so  easily 
destroyed  as  that  in  ivory,  but  one  which  must  augment  in  volume 
year  by  year.  In  its  people  too,  in  view  of  the  development  of  the 
rubber  trade,  Uganda  has  an  enormous  advantage.  In  all  Africa 
there  are  no  more  intelligent  or  industrious  natives,  or  natives  with  a 

P  greater  aptitude  for  civilisation  ;  none  also  so  easily  taught.  These 
fiacts  mean  that  the  Waganda  will  rapidly  increase  their  wants  under 
the  tutelage  of  their  white  rulers  and  the  temptations  of  European 
traders ;  new  wants  must  lead  to  greater  industry  and  greater  industry 
to  larger  trade,  and  thus  the  forest  wealth  will  be  exploited.  But 
while  I  see  much  that  is  hopeful  in  the  commercial  prospects  of  the 
present  or  immediate  future,  it  is  to  th^  future  that  we  must  look,  and 
in  that  I  do  most  earnestly  believe.  We  have  here  an  intelligent 
people,  seemingly  capable  of  being  moulded  to  anything,  not  a  lazy  or 
an  apathetic  people,  but  unitiug  in  their  persona  alt  the  best  and  most 
hopeful  characteristics  of  the  negro  race.  In  Uganda  and  surround- 
ing regions  we  have  a  land  of  rare  fertility,  capable  of  growing  almost 
every  tropical  product,  a  land  of  sufficient  elevation  to  modify  the 
I  tropic  heats  and  make  them  bearable,  a  climate  too  that  must  be  con- 
^^kidered  healthy  for  Africa,  where  no  European  who  knows  how  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  avoids  excess  in  all   things,  need  fear  to  spend 
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Of  course  it  is  almoBt  imposaible  to  beIie?o  tfcift  flui  tarn  poaiUif 
happen.  Yet  that,  or  aomething  like  it,  has  been  tliiiBlfniiii,  aad  «e 
wait  expectantly  for  the  fatefnl  w6rd  which  will  nnmim  our  Cbhi  or 

make  them  realities. 

In  view  of  the  expected  retention,  it  may  not  be  aUggBflnumpwh 
fitable  to  consider  how  Uganda  may  beet  be  held  and  tlwiiiirtipwl. 
|,  Should  the  Goyemmentmle  the  country  directly,  or  gire  BBcii  aaBifc- 
ance  to  the  Chartered  Company  as  will  enable  them  to  witinne  the 
beneficent  work  they  have  begun  ?  There  is  much  to  be  Hid  cm  botii 
sides  of  this  important  question,  and  there  are  many  confficting  d^ 
V  ments.  My  answer,  noverthelees,  is  decidedly  in  h,raar  of  tlie  Ghir- 
i .  e  '  ^  tered  Company.  There  is  an  adaptability,  an  ehstidtj  and  aimpKaty, 
as  well  as  a  cheapness,  about  the  methods  of  chartered  oompaniei 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  work  of  pioneering  commeioe,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  good  government  in  waste  lands  and  among  savage 
peoples  beside  which  the  methods  of  Downing  Street  cannot  poaiblj 
stand  comparison.  I  have  seen  the  Royal  Niger  Company  at  wmk 
in  their  particular  sphere,  and  have  been  struck  with  admlralinn  at  tbe 
result  of  their  labours,  and  the  splendid  adaptation  of  meaoa  to  endi 
which  they  illustrate.  On  the  same  coast  I  have  seen  the  miserable 
results  of  Grovemment  administration.  In  the  South  the  Briftiik 
South  Africa  Company  have  written  in  the  history  of  Africa  one 
of  its  most  brilliant  chapters,  besides  which  glorious  achievementi 
all  Government  work  seems  simply  a  series  of  bungles  and  erron. 
The  Western  Chartered  Company  saved  the  Niger  Basin  for 
Britain,  the  Southern  one  secnred  Mashonaland,  and  painted  red  aa 
oar  maps  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plateau-land  between  the  Zambesi 
and  Tanganyika.  The  Eastern  one  also  may  claim  credit  for  having 
made  certain  that  the  best  of  East  Central  Africa  did  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Undoubtedly  the  East  Africa  Company  have  blundered  ;  but  they 
have  also  suffered  and  gained  experience.  It  might  be  urged  that  to 
subsidise  them  would  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  on 
which  the  other  chartered  companies  might  take  hold.  But  that.  I 
think,  is  an  unwarranted  fear.  Their  cases  are  quite  different.  The 
Niger  Company  have  grown  from  small  commercial  beginnings,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  the  splendid  position  they  now  hold.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  things  pay  as  they  extended  their  influence,  and 
they  have  not  been  asked  to  undertake  a  great  moral  mission,  costing 
much  and  yielding  nothing  in  gold.  They  have  not  been  asked  to 
make  a  huge  stride  far  away  from  their  base  of  operation,  and  occupy 
a  great  country  whose  commerce  is  still  in  the  future. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company,  again,  occupy  also  a  totally 
different  and  an  infinitely  more  favourable  position.     So  far  are  they 
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being  likely  to  ask  pecuniary  assistance  from  Government  that 
they  adnnlly  oi.'usf  the  Home  Government  to  the  extent  of  £10,000 
^»  year  devoted  to  the  administration  of  Nyassaland.  In  these  latter 
^kays  our  Government  seemingly  requires  bribes  to  make  it  keep  up  to 
^■ts  imperial  responsibilities. 

^V  Seeing,  then,  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  what  is  being 
done  in  the  present,  by  chartered  companies,  considering  also  the 
sacrifices  already  made  by  the  East  African  one,  and  the  high  aims 
find  patriotic  spirit  they  have  exhibited,  there  remains  but  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  beat  course  for  all  concerned  lies  in 
enabling  them  to  continue  their  beneficent  work. 

The  Company  can  combine  commerce  with  administration,  and  so  , 
make  the  cost  of  the  latter  vastly  less.  Their  organisation  is  in 
livery  respect  simpler,  more  effective,  and  better  adapted  to  the  work 
^wf  ruling  and  influencing  the  natives  for  good  than  any  Government 
methods  can  be.  They  can  afford  to  lay  aside  expensive  dignity,  and 
attain  their  ends  in  ways  not  known  to  ofiicialism.  All  that  is  needed, 
in  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  Company,  is  an  agent  or  commis- 
fiioner  who  will  watch  the  administration  for  the  Government,  and  see 
that  it  is  effective  and  that  no  abuses  grow  round  it. 

As  for  the  cost,  if  the  work  is  thus  arranged,  surely  that  will  be  a 

amall  matter.     Naturally,  the   Company  would  have  to  bear  some  of 

the  cost,  since  it  would  have  some  advantages.     If  we  assume  that 

expenses  which  are  purely  due  to  administration   amount  to  £30,000, 

then  ib  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  equitable  arrangement   if  that 

nmonnt  were  divided  between  the  Home  Government,  the  Company, 

Hud  the  country  itself;  £10,000    on  ejaeh    would    not    be  a  heavy 

charge,  more  especiaUy  as  that  arrangement  would  be  only  necessary 

■for  a  few  years.     The  countr}'  would  gradually  pay  more  and  more; 

HShe    Company    would  be  increasing   in    commercial   prosperity,    and 

therefore  also  aWe  to  pay  in  proportion  ;  and  thus  the  Government 

I      subsidy  would  become  beautifully  les3,  till  in  no  very  distant  future 

we  should  have  every  reason  to   hope  that  it  would  be  reduced  to 

xero. 

I^K     After  all,  too,  need  our  country  really  have  a  new  burden  added  to 

^■t  in  giving  £10,000  or  even  double  that  sum  ?      I  think  not.     The 

[     iiolding  of  Uganda  means  the  slave  trade  attacked  at  its  roots,  and 

tli^refore  largely  crippled.     That  being  the  case   with   a  lessening 

alave  trade,  there  would  be  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  watching  it  at 

sea.     What  was  saved  in  this  fashion  might  be  applied  to  the  new 

inland  anti-slave  trade  policy  and  the  work  of  administering  Uganda, 

and  so  the  British  ratepayer  would  be  no  further  out  of  pocket  than 

he  was  before  with  the  prospect  of  being  greatly  the  gainer  before 

many  years  were  over,  and  the  agreeable  consciousness  of  a  great 
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progressive  work  accomplished^  and  of  being  in  at  the  closing  scenes 
of  that  great  nineteenth-century  anti-slavery  crusade — ^a  glorious 
crusade  which  he  inaugurated,  which  he  carried  on  unaided  till  these 
latter  years,  and  which  he  cannot  afford  to  drop  now  when  the  end 
is  at  hand. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  important  questions  of  commerce, 

^    .    philanthropy,  and  government  is  that  of  [the  projected  railway  from 

Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza.'-  With  a  few  remarks  on  that  topic  I 

shall  close  this  expression  of  my  views.     Of  its  vast  importance  in 

view  of  our  holding  Uganda  there  can  be  absolutely  no   question. 

/.     The  cost  of  administration  will  be  enormously  cheapened,  and  at  the 
2      same  time  made  infinitely  more  effective.     Next  to  holding  Uganda 

x;  itself,  its  construction  will  be  the  most  killing  blow  to  the  slave  trade 
which  the  end  of  the  century  will  be  able  to  show — ^not  directly,  of 
coarse,  for  there  is  no  slave  trade  through  the  region  proposed  to  be 
traversed,  but  indirectly — in  doing  away  with  the  need  of  porters, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  making  the  administration  so  much 

^      more  effective.     Its  importance  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
U .    country  no  one  can  possibly  deny.     There  can  be  no  disputing  all 
these  arguments  in  its  favour. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  we  consider  whether  it  will  pay  or 
/ '  not,  considering  the  matter  from  a  purely  commei-cial  point  of  view.  To 
that,  it  seems  to  me,'there  can  be  but  one  answer,  as  far  as  the  present 
or  the  immediate  future  is  concerned.  It  will  certainly  not  pay,  and  I 
can  offer  no  calculation  as  to  when  a  more  desirable  state  of  things 
will  set  in.  The  times  are  full  of  surprises.  Astonishingly  rapid 
developments,  gigantic  enterprises,  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Consider 
this  very  question  before  us.  It  is  but  nine  years  since  I  was  ex- 
ploring Masailand — the  first  white  man  to  lay  bare  its  secrets.  To- 
day it  is  not  only  lined  with  trading  posts,  and  Uganda  beyond 
occupied  by  a  British  Company,  but  this  railway  is  being  talked 
about,  and  actually  a  preliminary  survey  has  been  made.  If  any  one 
had  predicted  those  facts — especially  the  latter — nine  years  ago,  I 
should  have  laughed  and  exclaimed,  How  utterly  absurd !  how  im- 
possible !  Tet  the  impossible  has  come  about.  The  survey  is  an 
accomplished  fact ;  and  the  scheme  has  come  within  the  range  of 
practical  discussion.  Facts  like  these,  then,  teach  us  caution  in  speak- 
ing of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  We  have  some  right  to  speak 
of  the  present,  and  a  somewhat  vague  immediate  future.  Beyond  all 
is  dark.  The  incredible  may  happen.  All  things  are  possible. 
Eestricting  myself  then  within  these  limits,   I  have  to  confaaB, 

.     however  reluctantly,  that  for  such  a  railway  as  is  projected,  then  ou 

"    be  but  the  most  trifling  traffic,  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  thee        m    ■ 
of  construction,  of  upkeep,  and  of  working.     As  yet  we  ^ 
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;wo  articles  which  would  pay  to  bring  down  from  Uganda,  and  one  of  ^ 
ihese,  ivory,  has  got  no  future.     No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  other 
[things  which  could  be  brought  down  ;  but  it  would    be  at   a  heavy 
loss,  with  no  hope  of  competing  with  a  score  of  other  places  where  the 
rne  things  are  produced.    We  have  still  to  draw  on  our  hopea  of  the 
future — that  future  which  will  be  brought  so  much  nearer  by  the  con- 
L      struction  of  the  railway — -that  future  which  will  see  the  beautiful  and 
^■fertile  plateaux  of  Masailand  yielding  up  their  riches  to  the  planter, 
^■and  Ugauda  and  neighbouring  regions  laying  their  forest  wealth,  their 
coffee  and  other  tropical  prodace,  at  the  feet  of  the  trader.     Mean- 
while there  is  the  present  fact,  which  we  cannot  be  blind  to,  that  four 
or  live  trains  in  the  year  would  probably  suffice  t^  bring  down  all  the 
trade  of  which  we  can  be  absolutely  certain,  while  a  train  per  month, 
or  shall  we  say  per  week,  would  probably  meet  all  the  requirements  of 

the  traffic  to  Uganda, 
But,  again,  let  me  say  that  that  is  taking  the  very  worst  view  of 
he  railway's  prospects,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  find 
hat  what  seems  now  the  wildest  optimistic  dream  proves  to 
►e  the  reality.  Meanwhile  the  investor,  unless  the  Government 
guarantees  the  interest,  must  be  prepared  to  receive  only  moral 
Kividends.  He  will  lay  up  treasure  for  himself  in  heaven,  while  here 
elow  the  missionary,  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  the  planter,  and 
be  negro  of  the  next  generation,  if  not  of  this,  each  and  all  will  rise 
p  and  call  him  blessed.  Nor  need  he  be  precluded  from  the  not 
[together  displeasing  hope  that  he  may  live  to  see  his  moral  dividends 
transmuted  by  the  good,  if  fickle,  fairy  Fortune  into  the  concrete  form 
of  hard  cash.  No  doubt,  however,  if  the  work  has  to  be  done  at  all, 
the  Government  will  have  to  guarantee  the  interest,  and  surely  if 
three  millions  only  are  required,  that  will  not  be  a  heavy  burden.  It 
will  be  money  well  laid  out  when  we  consider  the  enormous  in- 
flaence  for  good  the  railway  would  have  in  the  opening  up  of  Central 
Africa. 

Aa  to  the  matter  of  construction  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
speak  aa  an  authority,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one  serious 
physical  difficulty  to  enoounter  —  the  deep  trough  which  cuts  the 
plateau  in  two ;  and  two  minor  economic  ones — the  comparative 
absence  of  labour  and  food  along  the  route  proposed.  These  obstacles 
ill  add  very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  construction.  For  the  rest 
is  easy. 

A  line  of  communication  by  way  of  Nyasaa  and  Tanganyika  has 

n  proposed,  but  cannot  pretend  to  compete,  in  my  opinion,  with 

,e  railway  scheme.      It  has  its  advantages,  and  it  will  have  its  uses 

by-and-by,  when  trade  is  better  organised  and  developed  along  the 

lakes  named  ;  more,  I  think,  cannot  be  said  for  it  at  the  present  stage. 


r- 


In  thus  urging  the  importancd  of  our  reteutlon  of  Ugands  I  do  net 
pretend  to  have  exhangted  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  its  favoar.  I 
have  etrictly  conlined  royself  to  such  arguments  as  I  could  adTaace 
from  personal  knowledge  and  obserratioii.  To  others  better  equipped 
I  leave  political  and  other  considerations.  Believing  also  that  in  the 
long  rna  the  truth j  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but' the  truth,  is  the 
best  J  I  have  not  hesitated  to  state  that  truth  as  it  has  appeared  to 
me,  however  much  it  might  ssem  to  weigh  against  my  own  dearest 
hopes^  that  Uganda  be  retained  for  Britain  and  cifHisation. 


Joseph  THOiaoir. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
CONFERENCK 


TH  E  fourth  of  the  great  International  Monetary  Conferences  is  now 
sitting  at  Brussels.  It  is  summoned  in  circnmstances  of  an 
exceptionally  critical  character,  and  will  have  to  advise  upon,  if  not 
to  determine,  the  future  monetary  policy  of  the  world  in  matters 
which  intimately  concern  the  prosperity  and  trade  of  England  and 
her  dependencies.  It  seems  worth  while,  then,  to  call  attention  to 
the  issues  which  will  be  under  discussion,  and  to  the  line  of  action 
which  Knglish  interests  seem  to  require  that  our  delegates  should 
adopt.  To  do  fall  justice  to  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  subject 
within  tlie  limits  of  a  single  article  is  obviously  impossible.  The 
design  of  this  paper  is  a  more  modest  one.  It  aims  at  furnishing  the 
reader  witli  such  an  introduction  to  the  t[uestion  as  may  enable  him 
to  form  a  general  opinion  ujion  the  conflicting  policies  put  forward, 
and  in  particular  to  understand  the  position  assumed  by  the  bi- 
metallists.  The  subject  will  be  treated  as  simply  as  possible.  It 
will  sometimes  be  necessary'  to  advance  statements  without  explaining 
the  statistical  detail,  or  the  nice  jwinte  of  theory,  upon  which  they 
rest;  and  the  expert  will  notices  that  many  disputed  matters  are 
purposely  avoided.  These  limitations,  which  may  perhaps  stimulate 
the  reader  to  further  study  on  his  own  account,  seem  requisite  in  a 
paper  mainly  historical,  and  intended  to  fix  attention  upon  essentials. 
If  they  expose  it  to  criticism  and  misconception,  this»  after  all,  is  a 
natter  of  small  importance,  and  perhaps  inevitable  in  any  case. 

To  understand  the  present  monetary  situation  we  mnst  go  back  to 
bie  time  of  the  first  International  Conference  of  1867.     It  has  been 
i^jdlied  as  a  time  of  monetary  peace.      There  were  then,  as  through- 
whole  period  known  to  history,  two  monetary  metals — gold 
naed  as  legal  tender  money.     England,  it  is  true, 
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had  since  1816  recognised  gold  only  as  a  legal  tender ;  while  Grermany 
and  other  important  countries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  East,  used  silver 
only  for  this  purpose.  But  between  the  two  single  standard  groups 
stood  France  and  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  where  legal  tender 
might  be  made  i^  either  metal  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  and  either 
metal  might  be  received  at  this  ratio  at  the  Mint,  in  anlimited 
quantities.  Somewhat  aloof  from  this  European  system,  and  not 
greatly  aflfecting  it,  except  in  a  negative  way,  was  the  United  States, 
whose  mints  were  also  open  to  both  metals,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
The  general  effect  of  this  combination  was  that  silver  and  gold  were 
always  convertible  at  or  near  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  as  they  had  been, 
with  slight  variations,  for  two  centuries.  Thus,  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, we  had  an  international  money.  There  were  two  metals  in 
use,  but  their  parity  or  equivalence  was  so  nearly  fixed  that  the 
duality  of  the  world's  money  was  scarcely  noticed.  It  seemed  as 
natural  to  the  Indian  Government  to  count  in  tens  of  rupees  as  in 
pounds  sterling ;  and  the  business  world  had  never  heard  of  a  silver 
question.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we  had  one  international  money, 
and  yet  we  were  able  to  rest  our  trade  on  the  broad  basis  of  both  the 
precious  metals. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  fortunate  and  historical  advan- 
tage should  have  been  deliberately  sacrificed.     But  so  it  was.     The 
monetary  par  had  been  so  perfectly  maintained  during  the  previoofl 
fifty  years,  in  spite  of  the  great  disturbances  caused  by  the  Australitn 
«nd  Califomian  gold  discoveries,  that  men  were  as  unconscious  of  its 
importance  as  they  were  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  they 
had  time  to  devote  to  the  consideration*  of  objects  which  seem  to  us, 
after  twenty  years'  loss  of  the   gold  and  silver  par,  comparativelj 
trivial.     The  principal  motive  of  the  monetary  reformers  of  the  period 
was  the  desire  to  secure  a  simpler  equivalence  between  the  monetary 
unit  coins  of  different  nations  :  between  the  sovereign,  the  dollar,  the 
franc.     The  Latin  Union,  formed  in  1865,  had  assimilated  the  coins 
of  the  double  tender  countries,  under  the  leadership  of  France ;  and 
the  Conference  of  1867  was  intended  to  carry  this  movement  further, 
by  the  general  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  and  of  a  common 
international  gold  unit  coin.     It  seems  to  us  an  obvious  objection  to 
such  a  course  that  it  would  demonetise  a  large  quantity  of  silver  and 
degrade  a  still  larger  quantity  to  the  condition  of  mere  token  money, 
useless  to  form  bank  reserves  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  cause 
a  greatly  increased  strain  upon  gold.      But  at  that  time  the  gold 
discoveries  had  greatly  impressed  many  persons ;  and  there  was  just 
the  same  exaggeration  of  the  probable  supply  of  that  metal,  and  the 
same  unreasonable  fear  of  its  depreciation  that  we  are  now  so  familitf 
with  in  the  case  of  silver.     This  was  enough  to  blind  the  men  of 
1867  to  the  real  facts  of  the  situation ;  so,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
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the  minor  convenience  of  international  coine,  the  Conference  of  1867 
started  a  wild  crusade  against  silver,  which,  while  it  entirely  failed 
to  secure  the  object  aimed  at,  endt^d  in  1873  in  onr  losing  an  inter- 
national money. 

Singnlarly  ill-advised  and  short-sighted  as  this  movement  was, 
^hich,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  American  economist,  General 
Talker,  *^  did  a  mischief  whose  consequences  are  even  yet  only  half 
ifolded,"  only  two  men  were  wise  and  alert  enough  to  protest 
ttinsfc  it  at  the  time,  Wolowski  and  Ernest  Seyd,  soon  afterwards 
Dtned  by  De  Laveleye  and  M,  Cemuschi ;  and  their  warnings  fell  on 
[leaf  ears.  But  so  rapid  and  conclusive  was  the  logic  of  events,  that 
"when  the  next  Conference  met  in  1878  the  wisdom  of  their  protest 
was  thoroughly  appreciated.  Mr.  Groschen  only  gave  expression  to 
the  general  feeling  when  he  stated  his  desire  *'  to  combat  the  theory 
of  the  economists  who  demand  the  universal  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard — a  measure  which  in  my  view  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  disasters."  The  prolonged  depression  of  trade,  and  the 
^ntire  confusion  of  the  relations  between  gold  and  silver  using  coun- 
ties which  followed  this  abortive  Conference,  have  amply  justified 
the  fears  Mr.  Goschen  expressed. 

The  cause  of  this  change  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  currency 
changes  of  the  years  1871-76.  Within  this  short  period  a  monetary 
revolution  had  taken  place  to  which  I  know  of  no  parallel  in  previous 
history.  It  practically  commenced  with  what  is  known  as  the  German 
Monetary  Reform,  which  followed  on  the  termination  of  the  disastrous 
war  of  1870-71.  This  was  a  double-barrelled  measure  :  a  real  reform, 
fio  far  as  it  consolidated  the  intricate  and  confusing  currencies  of  the 
various  German  States ;  a  blander,  by  admission  of  Prince  Bismarck 
himself,*  so  far  as  it  changed  the  monetary  standard  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  situation  seemed  to  suggest  the  change.  Germany  found 
herself  affcer  the  war.  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  the  French 
indemnity,  in  a  position  to  command  the  gold  market ;  and,  following 
the  policy  of  the  Conference  of  1867,  she  resolved  to  adopt  the  gold 
Standard,  and  demonetise  the  silver  which  had  previously  formed  her 
legal  tender  money.  Into  the  details  of  the  measures  passed  for  this 
pnrpoBe  between  December  4, 1871,  and  July  9,  1873,  it  is  unnecessary 
>  enter.  Enough  to  say  that  though  the  operation  proved  more  diffi- 
ilt  than  had  been  expected,  and  is  even  now  incomplete,  it  sufficed 
bring  about  a  series  of  monetary  catastrophes. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  German  change  of  sfandard  was 

^«  "Sp<»skiT)sr,  in    )87!».  to  Mr.  Kelly,  an  American  Coagressman,  of  the  German 

fel;  III)  of  187;i,  Triuce  lii^naart-k  said,  '  We  listened  in  this  mat  tor  to  an 

ist,  aijrj  wc  now   see  I  liar,  we  have  only  put  plain  water  into  our  soup 

.^^  .    ,,:ly  [18M1J  in  tin?  Iteichstag  he  thus  siunmod  up  his  opinion  :  'Gold  hail 

ome  like-  too  scanty  a  blanket,  which  every  one  straggles  for  ami  which  makes 

)  8<}iiabble.'  "  (Einile  de  Lnvolcye,  "International  Bimeullisni,"  1881,  p.  87). 
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tihat  a  new  demand  for  gold  was  let  np  to  tlie  amount  of  sometilung  lika 
£80,000,000 ;  wliile  aome  £54,000,000  wortli  of  mlver  coin  beoama 
available  fbr  sale,  of  which  more  than  £28,000,000  had  been  nld 
before  Jane  1879.  In  itself,  and  so  long  as  the  Frendi  mints  remained 
open  to  both  metals,  this  distorbance,  thongh  serions,  need  not  haife 
been  more  difBcnlt  to  deal  with  than  the  greater  distnrbance  oaosed 
by  the  gold  diflcoveriee  of  1850.  But  the  French  mint  anthorities,  far 
reasons  which  can  easily  be  nnderstood,  felt  under  no  obligatioa  to 
facilitate  at  their  own  expense  a  change  in  itself  undesirable,  manly 
in  order  to  oblige  (Germany.  Accordingly,  in  September  1873,  Francs 
began  a  series  of  restrictions  on  the  mintage  of  silver,  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  sospension  of  free  mintage  in  1874.  Thus  for  the  fint 
time  in  modern  history  the  bi-metallic  link  was  broken,  the  par  be- 
tween silver  and  gold  destroyed ;  audit  became  evident  that  the  policf 
of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  use  of  silver  as  money  had  undergone  a 
\^  radical  change. 

The  United  States  had  previously  taken  action  in  a  similar  direction, 
though  in  such  a  singular  manner,  that  the  alteration  almost  escaped 
notice.  By  a  few  clauses  interpolated  in  a  Mint  Begolation  Act  of 
April  1,  1878,  at  a  time  when  the  actual  currency  consisted  of  greeor 
(backs,  the  old  silver  dollar  was  abolished,  and  a  change  made  to  the 
Bioglo  gold  standard.  The  effect  of  this  measure,  during  the  sabse- 
quent  passage  to  cash  payments,  was  to  cause  a  demand  for  gold 
which  Mr.  Goschen  has  estimated  at  over  £80,000,000,  while  it  itiU 
farther  limited  the  monetary  use  of  silver.  Since  these  critical  events 
the  demonetisation  of  the  white  metal  has  made  steady  progresK. 
Italy  has  resumed  cash  payments  on  a  gold  basis ;  and  Austria- 
Hungary  has  formally  adopted  a  gold  standard.  France  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  true,  still  contrive  to  find  a  limited  use  for  sUver 
as  legal  tender.  But  the  expedients  to  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  are  not  scientifically  defensible;  and  they  are  so 
obviously  mere  transitional  makeshifts,  that  they  only  add  to  the 
general  uncertainty  as  to  the  f  atnre  of  the  monetary  metals,  withoat 
seriously  contributing  to  reverse  the  policy  of  1867.  Thus  the  whol» 
course  of  events  since  1871  has  tended  to  narrow  the  monetary  demand 
for  silver,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  greatly  increased  the  monetary 
demand  for  gold,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  world's  production  of 
sUver  has  increased,  while  the  production  of  gold  has  fallen  off. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  necessary  results  of  this  unfortnnate  policy.  It 
could  indeed  only  have  produced  the  effects  which  we  have  actnally 
seen  to  follow  it.  Since  1873  gold  has  greatly  appreciated  in  value, 
some  35  per  cent. ;  silver,  remaining  steadier,  has  nevertheless  depre> 
ciated  in  value  some  10  per  cent ;  *  and  the  relation  between  the  two 

•  It  is  nbt  the  case,  as  is  so  often  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  goJ* 
has  been  the  more  stable  metal,  silver  the  more  unstable.  Silver  remained  almost  per- 
fectly steady  in  its  purchasing  power  from  1873  to  188&.    Since  that  year  ift  has  d^re^ 
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metals,  which  for  two  centuries  had  oscillated  pretty  closely  about  the 
ratio  ofl5i  to  1,  or  10  rupees  to  the  £1,  has  shown  the  most  violent 
and  serious  fluctuations,  standing  as  low  as  21  to  1.  These  are  mere 
matters  of  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  understand  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  But  it  is  the  fashion  with  a  small 
but  active  set'of  writers  in  London,  who  unfortunately  control  the 
access  to  the  most  important  section  of  the  daily  press,  to  assert  that 
these  facta  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  public  interests  to 
warrant  us  in  seriously  reconsidering  the  policy  to  which  they  are  due. 
Let  ns  inquire  then  what  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  the  rupture  of 
the  par  between  gold  and  silver,  really  mean. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  gold,  known  technically  as  its  apprecia- 
tion, is  usually  measured  by  reference  to  the  average  price  of  wholesale 
commodities ;  and  when  our  object  is  to  ascertain  the  retarding  or 
stimulating  eftecb  of  currency  changes  on  trade,  this  method,  however 
inadequate  for  other  objects,  is  the  only  proper  one.  When  we  say 
that  gold  has  appreciated  JjO  per  cent.,  then,  it  is  only  another  way  of 
aayiog  that  wholesale  prices  have  fallen  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
As  business  men  will  easily  understaud,  such  a  change  is,  when  serious 
and  long  continued,  profoundly  depressing  to  trade.  It  operates  like 
n  friction  brake  upon  the  wheels  of  industry  and  commerce.  All  pi*o- 
perty  and  stocks  are  depreciated ;  hence  the  numerous  failures  of 
building  societies,  and  ruinous  foreclosures  of  mortgages.  The  burden  of 
fixed  charges  is  increased,  and  the  producer  finds  the  margin  of  profit 
disappear ;  and  thus  employment  becomes  restricted  and  wages  faU. 
The  weight  of  taxation  increases  automatically;  and  the  burden  of  all 
debts,  including  the  National  Debt,  in  which  every  taxpayer  is  con- 
cerned, is  steadily  aggravated.  It  will  be  said  that  some  one  must 
gain — that  at  all  events  the  owners  of  gold  debts  and  mortgages,  and 
England  as  a  creditor  country,  must  benefit  by  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  metal  in  which  payment  is  due.  This  view  seems  singularly 
short-sighted,  and  is  contradicted  by  facta.  The  depression  caused  by 
■  ^the  fall  of  prices  checks  investment  and  brings  down  interest.  The 
^Biense  of  injustice  felt  by  debtors  at  the  unfair  increase  of  the  value  of 
^Bheir  debts  leads  to  a  natural  tendency  to  repudiate  or  to  cut  dowB 
^pnterest,  and  to  a  weakening  of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  of  which 
we  have  had  notable  examples  in  the  case  of  rents  and  tithes.  Iq 
short  creditors,  like  every  class,  find  their  real  interest  in  the  long  run 
in  what  promotes  the  national  prosperity. 

This  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  wages,  which  is  so  important  as. 
to  require  separate  notice.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  wages  fall  more 
slowly  than  prices,  and  therefore  wage-receivers  benefit  by  a  contioued 
fall  of  price.     The  prosperity  of  the  working  class  is  so  incomparably 

ciat«'l,  but  only  by  .^ome  10  p>cr  cent.  The  real  alteration  baa  been  the  appreciation  of 
^olJ  \  but  as  in  England  values  are  measured  in  gold  the  superficial  otwerver  is  apt  tc^ 
mistake  the  f.ict». 
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the  most  important  interest  in  the  ooontiy,  thst  if  this  wece  m,  muj 
other  ill-effiacts  of  the  appreoialion  of  gold  wonld,  in  oomparisoD,  be  of 
no  moment.  Bat  it  is  not  so.  Those  who  saj  it  is  MBDme  tibafc  tiie 
demand  for  labour  ia  nnafieoted  by  the  ohange.  Bat  ezperienoe  and 
reason  alike  show  that  a  fall  of  prices^  by  destroying  profits,  destnji 
enterprise,  and  serioosly  contracts  employment.  Thns*  as  in  the  mm 
of  every  other  g^reat  national  loss,  though  the  employer  and  the  tndff 
may  serve  as  boffers  for  a  time,  and  bear  the  first  brant  of  the  shook, 
the  harden  ultimately  falls  on  the  shoalders  of  laboar.  We  seem  tv 
have  reached  the  point  at  whixdi  the  bo&rs  have  been  thoroag^ 
squeezed,  and  tl^e  strain  is  now  fidling  on  wages.  It  would  be  ssij 
to  fill  pages  with  the  redactions  in  wages  in  the  present  year  alona. 
7i  per  cent,  redactions  have  been  common  with  miners  and  qoany- 
men.  The  Soath- Wales  miners  have  been  reduced  17^  per  cent,  nnder 
the  sliding  scale ;  and  a  recent  notice  increases  this  to  28^  per  cent 
Oamberland,Darham,and  Northnmberland  miners  have  accepted  10  per 
cent.  rednctionB.  10  per  cent,  is  a  common  redaction  in  the  metd 
trades.  Tailors  in  Leeds  were  reduced  25  per  cent,  in  June.  Agri- 
cultural labourers  are  suffering  worst  of  all.  In  October  the  hxmm 
of  North-West  Norfolk  reduced  wages  to  11«.  a  week  ;  and  ths 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  labourers'  wages  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  will  be  generally  at  lOs.  this  winter.  It  is  well  known  thsfe 
a  strike  of  hage  proportions,  already  affecting  60,000  hands,  has  oom^ 
menced  in  the  textile  trades.  Everywhere,  in  short,  the  outlook  for 
labour  is  gloomy.  The  direct  mischief  of  this  fall  of  wages  is  grave 
enough ;  but  there  is  the  indirect  effect  also  to  be  taken  into  aooonnt 
In  these  days  of  high  tariffs,  the  home  market  is  more  than  ever  im- 
portant to  us,  perhaps  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  certainly  reckon. 
What  will  be  the  effect  on  our  trade,  if  the  wage-receivers,  the  grest 
body  of  our  home  consumers,  lose  even  10  per  cent,  of  their  purchasing 
power? 

The  injury  inflicted  on  British  agriculture  by  the  appreciation  of 
gold  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  notice  here.  The  price  of  wheat 
stands  lower  this  year  than  at  any  time  for  a  century  before.  Bents 
and  wages  are  everywhere  falling,  and  yet  unprecedented  distreeB 
prevails  amongst  farmers.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who  attribute 
these  troubles  to  Free  Trade.  But  wheat  prices  remained  at  about 
their  old  level  long  after  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  ndther 
Free  Trade  nor  cheap  freights  (which  have  had  infinitely  greater  effect) 
will  account  for  similar  depression  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 
The  agricultural  depression  has,  on  the  average,  followed  the  downward 
course  of  general  prices.  If  farming  has  suffered  more  than  other 
industries,  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Its  fixed  charges  are 
larger  in  proportion,  and  more  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  change,  esped* 
ally  in  the  case  of  wages,  where  the  margin  for  reduction  is  so  smaQ; 
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and  secondly,  unlike  most  other  industries,  it  has  a  formidable  rival 
silver-nsing  India,  whose  prodacers,  while  tbey  have  largely  profited 
cheaper  freights,  have  been  enjoying  under  a  silver  currency  an 
almost  perfectly  steady  standard  of  value.* 

The  root  evnl,  in  short,  of  the  present  monetary  situation  is  the 
continued  appreciation  of  gold,  depressing,  as  it  does,  the  enterprise 
of  the  industrial  class,  the  great  borrowers,  without  really  improving 
e  position  of  the  comparatively  inactive  class,  the  lenders  of  capital 
is  is  80  constantly  ignored,  or  slurred  over  by  the  City  press,  that 
might  be  desirable  to  say  still  more  on  the  point ;  but  we  can  for- 
inately  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  the  Stdtiat  for  November  5, 
892,  in  tvhich  he  will  find  the  imperfections  of  our  appreciating  gold 
standard  exposed  with  great  vigour.  The  statement  is,  perhaps, 
imewhat  highly  coloured,  owing  to  the  writer's  extreme  anxiety  lest 
faulty  gold  standard  should  be  inflicted  upon  India ;  but  it  is,  in 
the  main,  sound,  and  in  ludicrous  contradiction  to  the  singularly  silly 
leader  which  precedes  it.  Only  two  further  considerations  need  be 
added  here.  The  first  is  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  proved  a  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  Protection,  and  that  of  the  most,  extravagant  and 
hBltiintelligent  kind.  Producers  in  all  countries,  alarmed  by  a  persis- 
^Hent,  and  apparently  irresistible,  downward  drift  of  prices,  have  cla- 
^^Boured  for  the  relief  of  higli  tariffs,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked 
^Btaction  towards  Protection  in  its  least  defensible  forms.  This  has 
^wurther  restricted  and  depressed  the  world's  trade  ;  but  it  has,  of 
course,  been  powerless  to  deal  with  an  evil  arising  from  a  totally 
different  cause.  The  disappointed  Western  farmer,  we  are  now  told, 
is  going  to  try  what  can  be  done  by  concealing  and  refusing  statistics 
of  production.  Thus  we  are  threatened  with  a  revival  of  secrecy — a 
worse  curse  of  trade  than  even  Protection  itself. 

The  other  matter  which  seems  worth  noting  is  the  evidence  of 

istory  as  to  the  effect  of  these  price  movements.      I  doubt  whether 

it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  world  as   a  whole,  or  any  country  as  a 

hole,  has  ever  suffered  from  an  increase  in  its  metallic  money.    I  say 

etallic  money,  because  tamperings  with  the  value  of  the  coin,  reckless 

pansions  of  credit,  and  excessive  issues  of  badly  secured  paper  have 

ways  been  mischievous.     On  the  other  hand,  widespread   suffering 

has  been  caused   by    a   contraction  of  the   metallic    medium.     The 

prolonged    depression    following  the    Great  War,  which  culminated 

here   in   the  Chartist   rising,  and    brought    us     within    measurable 

distance  of  revolution,  was  on  all  sides  allowed  to  be  due   in  great 

measure  to  the  fall  of  prices  which  characterised  the  whole  period. 

t  any  rote  it  disappeared  like  magic  on  the  influx  of  the  Australian 

Id  about  1850.     There  is  nothing  surprising  or  mysterious  in  all 

The  levelling  of  a  road  won't  pull  a  waggon,  but  it  greatly 

'   Hl'ii  tbe  S(u(i»t  for  November  5,  IH'J'i,  on  this  point. 


facilitates  the  pnllirig  of  waggong.     So  ft  good  cmrency   is  no  sub- 

»Btitiite  for  indn&try  Aud  prudence,  the  real  aources  of  prosperity  ;  bat 
it  gives  them  free  play,  while  an  appreciating  standard  obstructu 
enterprig©,  exactly  as  a  hilly  road  obstnict&  traffic.  The  injury  it  in- 
flicbs  is  like  a  fall  of  wages  ;  it  ia  a  Ioes  by  which  no  one  gains* 
<^  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  causing  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  d 
gold,  the  policy  of  1SC7  has  Jed  to  evils  of  a  veiy  serious  charact^. 
Its  other  coDsequence^  the  rapture  of  the  par  of  exchange  between 
I  Bilver  anrl  gold,  ia  not  less  diaastrous.  Such  violent  and  incalculable 
fl  actuations  have  resulted  in  the  exchange  between  silver-  and  goid- 

Jtaaing  eonntries  that  this  important  branch  of  trade  has  become  higbly 
^  uncertain  and  speculative,  Sllver-nsbg  countrieB,  thus  impeded  in 
#  their  trade  with  gold-using  countries,  tend  more  and  more  to  confine 
their  commercial  relations  within  the  silver-using  circle.  Mr.  Samuel 
Montagu  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  loss  of  the  par  between 
the  two  metals  "  is  sufiScient  to  kill  all  legitimate  trading  by  EngHah- 
men  with  silver  countries."  When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  our 
dealings  with  such  countries,  in  our  Indian  Empire,  the  Far  East^ 
South  America,  and  Hussia,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  loss  ari^icg 
from  this  cause,  though  naturally  felt  most  severely  by  our  producer 
for  export  in  Liancashire  and  elsewherej  is  really  so  large  as  t^  be  of 
national  concern.  Nor  is  it  mereiy  a  matter  aiTecting  traders  Mid 
producers.  It  is  also  a  question  of  investment  Capital  will  not 
flow  from  the  gold  to  the  silver  countries  j  for  the  gold  valne  of 
silver  is  so  uncertain  that  the  silver  countries  cannot  guarwtee 
interest  in  gold,  and  the  lenders  in  gold  countries  will  not  accept 
interest  in  silver.  Thus  there  is  a  deadlock  in  investment  business. 
Capitalists  suffer  for  want  of  remunerative  openings  for  capital; 
while  the  silver  countries  suffer  from  the  want  of  the  railways  and 
public  and  private  works  which  this  capital  could  have  supplied.  The 
whole  development  of  the  silver  countries  receives  a  check. 

These  difficulties  would  be  especially  felt  in  India,  if  only  m 
account  of  the  extent  and  intimacy  of  her  economic  relations  with 
this  country.  But  the  nature  of  her  political  connection  with 
England  makes  the  monetary  disturbance  still  more  serious  in  its 
consequences  to  her.  Out  of  a  revenue,  collected  in  rupees,  the 
Indian  Government  has  to  make  heavy  payments,  fixed  in  gold.  Tie 
burden  of  these  payments  steadily  increases  as  gold  appreciates, 
while  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  make  it  impossible  to  forecast  the 
amount  of  loss  thus  incurred.  In  the  very  weighty  letter  addreeaed 
by  Sir  David  Barbour  to  Sir  William  Honldsworth,  under  date  Simhi 
July  25,  1892,  the  Indian  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  expresses  him* 
self  very  strongly  on  the  gravity  of  these  evils.     He  says  that 

"  the  effect  on   Indian  finance  of  the  want  of  a  common  standard  «i^ 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  deplorable The  continuance  of  the  r*^ 
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-f  I'l-  ol"  tliiug.^  i.s  raiiHjiis  to  Iinlian  interests;  the  fluctuations  in  exohiini^e 

'tli't.  our  foreign  ti-ade  most  injuriously I  jtxtiy  sjiy  generally  that 

inojtli.'ints  and  bankers  in  India  are  very  much  disheartened  and  thoroughly 
<lissatistied/' 

The  whole  letter  deserves  the  CAreFul  consideration  of  English 
public  men  who  are  interested  in  Indian  aflfaira.  Ko  man  living  is 
so  qaaliRed  aa  Sir  David  Barbour,  by  training,  experience,  and  posi- 
tion, to  pronounce  with  authority  upon  the  questions  it  treats. 

Such  are  some  of  tlie  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  violent 
disturbance  in  the  European  monetary  system  due  to  the  floctnnairr.'i 
of  1867/  Subsequent  events  have  made  the  folly  of  their  abortive 
pursuit  of  a  universal  gold  standard  evident  enough  to  any  capable 
observer;  but  it  is  worth,  noting  that  there  were  at  least  two  dis- 
tinguished men  of  affairs  who  protested  against  it  at  an  early  date. 
Baron  A.  de  Rothschild,  in  his  evidence  on  behalf  of  the.  Bank  of  France 
before  the  Conseil  Saperieur  in  1870,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
danger  of  the  new  policy  in  very  memorable  words :  f 

"  Comrae  cons<Jquence  extreme,  il  faudrait  alors  an-iver  h  d«5monctLser 
eniiOremeut  I'arfrent.     Ce  semit  detruire  une  portion  du  capital  du  monde, 

ce  Bersilt  une  ruine 11  no  s'agit  pas  de  discutei*  sur  Ta vantage  i|u'il 

peut  y  avoir  a  ne  poss^der  qu'un  seul  «5italon.     Dans  mon  sentiment  intitiie, 
i\  e«t  impossible  de  re&liser  cette  conception." 

Three  years  later  Mr,  Disraeli  gave  another  significant  warning. 
Speaking  at  Glasgow,  in  November  1873,  he  observed  : 

**  I  attribute  the  monetary  disturbance  which  has  occurred,  and  is  now  to 
u  ceitain  extent  acting  very  injuriously  upon  trade,  I  attribute  it  to  the 
great  changes  which  the  Governments  of  Europe  are  making  in  reference 
to  their  standard  of  value.  Our  gold  standard  i.s  not  the  cauno  of  our 
commercial  prosperity,  but  the  consequence  of  that  pi-onperity.  It  is  qtiit« 
e\ident  tliat  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  p^-eat  convulsions  in  tho  nioney- 
markot,  not  occasioned  by  speculation  or  any  of  the  old  causes  which  have 
>H'en  alleged,  but  by  a  new  cause  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently 
iicquainte«l." 

With  this  forecast  of  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  compared  the  retro- 
epective  judgment  of  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  House.  In 
his  recent  speech  at  Manchester  Mr.  Balfour  observed :  *'  We  want 
two  things  of  a  currency.     We  require  that  it  shall  be  a  couvenient 

«  The  fjualified  mono-metallist  Soetbe«r  WM  equally  ilecided  as  to  the  evils  of  the 
exLHtiug  situation.  In  his  last  mouetary  work  he  obsierves  : — "  The  coDtinned  (lepra- 
cistioa  of  silver  [I'.e.,  of  its  gold  price],  aod  tho  consequent  fluctuaiioas  in  its  value, 
have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  exercised  a  most  peniicioua  inHuence  on  the  com- 
mercial aud  economical  intereets  of  all  civilised  nations,  and  have  produced  perfeotlj 
iotolervble  conditious.  These  unfavourable  conditions  have  ib^rown  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  desire  for  a  change  for  the  better  ha>i,  ii.  an  equal  ratio,  become  more  universal 

and  more  pressing The  gravity  of  the  situation  cannot  oe  estimated  too  highly 

»s  regards  England/'— "Memorandum  of  Aug.  5,  18*.>2,"  pp.  I,  8. 

t  "  Couscil  Supv'Tieur  du  Comnerce  :  Enqutite  sor  la  Q  ucstion  Moaetaire/'    1 
4»o.  Vol.  I.  p.  111. 
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medium  of  ezohauge  between  di£ferent  conntrieB,  and  we  leqnire  of  H 
that  it  shall  be  a  hii  and  permanent  record  of  obligataona  ovw  kng 
peiioda  of  lime ;  and  in  both  of  those  .great  and  fnndamental  reqnire- 
ments  of  a  cozrency  oar  existing  currency  totally  and  lamentably  fiub." 

In  this  terse  statement  Mr.  Balfour  has  put  in  a  nutahell  the  sitDi- 
tion  with  which  the  Brussels  Conference  has  to  deal.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  yarious  policies  which  it  may  be  advised  to  adopt. 

The  most  obvious  suggestion,  and  the  one  which  deaerves  fizat  notioe, 
is,  that  Europe  should  revert  to  its  andent  policy,  so  nnfortimately 
interrupted  in  1873,  and  resmne  the  nse  of  silver  as  legal  tender  upon 
a  fixed  ratio  with  gold,  opening  its  mints  with  equal  freedom  to  tk 
coinage  of  both  metals.  This  is  wh«t  is  best  known  in  thia  ooontaj 
as  the  bi-metallic  proposal.  The  name '  bi-metallism  no  doubt  k 
vague,  and  may  have  done  something  to  obscure  the  essentially  simpfe 
nature  of  the  familiar  policy  which  it  denotes.  But  it  is  compact  aod 
convenient,  and  it  may  serve  here  to  denote  the  monetaiy  system  under 
which  both  the  precious  metals  may  be  taken  in  any  quantity  to  tbe 
public  mints,  and  there  exchanged  for  legal  tender  money  at  a  relativB 
ratio  fixed  by  international  agreement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  system,  if  re-establishjed,  would  completely  remove  such  difficoltiM 
in  the  present  situation  as  arise  out  of  the  loss  of  the  par  of  exchange ; 
and  it  would  greatly  lessen,  if  not  practically  do  away  with,  the  dii- 
turbances  caused  by  the  appreciation  of  the  standard,  ^^fi. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  an  adequate  jcBtaficatioD 
of  these  statements,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Report  of 
the  recent  Gold  and  Silver  Commission.  The  main  difiSculty  usaslly 
felt  by  Englishmen  in  approachiiig  the  subject  is  in  grasping  the 
principle  upon  which  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  the 
metals  depends.  This  has  been  admirably  explained  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  Manchester  speech.  The  value  of  commodities  is  a  question 
partly  of  supply,  partly  of  demand.  The  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  from  causes  independent  of  the 
action  of  Governments.  But  Governments,  who  determine  the  mone- 
tary use  of  the  metals,  have  an  irresistibly  dominant  influence  over 
the  demand  for  them.  By  enacting  free  mintage  of  both  metals  at  • 
fixed  ratio,  they  set  up  an  automatic  machinery,  the  efiect  of  which  is 
that  the  monetary  demand  for  the  metals  varies  exactly  with  the 
variations  in  the  amounts  supplied  to  the  mints ;  and  their  relative 
value  therefore  remains  unaffected  by  these  variations.  This  is  no 
merely  curious  theory.  It  has  been  tested  by  an  experience  of  two 
centuries;  by  what  happened  before,  no  less  than  by  what  has 
happened  since  1873,  when  the  bi-metallic  link  was  broken.  Upon 
this  point  the  Grold  and  Silver  Commission  were  unanimous.  **  So 
k>ng,"  they  say,  **  as  that  system  was  in  force  we  think  that,  notwith- 
standing the  changes  in  the  production  and  use  of  the  precious  mefeab, 
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it  kept  the  market  price  of  sUver  approximately  steady  at  the  ratio 
fijced  by  law  between  them — namely,  15^  to  1/'* 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  sabstitution  or  automatic  replace- 
ment of  the  metals,  by  which,  under  a  bi-metallic  system,  their  relative 
value  is  maintained  unaltered,  is  not  an  affair  of  the  general  circula- 
tiun,  but  of  the  reserves.  It  is  in  the  cellars  of  the  great  banks,  not 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  that  the  substitution  would  take  place. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Douglas  f  states  the  amount  of  these  reserves  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  at  about  450  millions  sterling  ;  a  mass  which 
every  extension  of  our  note  and  cheque  currency  will  steadily  increase. 
7e  have  here  a  reservoir  of  ample  size  to  steady  any  fluctuations  in 
annual  production  of  the  metals.  The  idea  that  the  system 
would  affect  the  payment  of  ordinary  debts  is  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion. That  such  debts  could  not  be  paid  in  a  '*  cheaper  metal,"  as  is 
so  often  asserted,  must  be  obvious ;  for  so  long  as  bi-raetallism  was 
maintained,  neither  metal  could  be  "  cheaper  "  than  its  mint  value, 
any  more  than  20  shillings  can  now  be  "  cheaper  "  than  a  pound. 
Nor  would  there  be  any  alteration  in  the  medium  of  payment,  which 
in  England  would  consist,  as  now,  mainly  of  cheques,  with  the  two 
metals  used  for  small  change  ;  and  in  the  world  generally,  of  gold  and 
silver,  notes,  cheques  or  bills,  as  local  habit  and  convenience  might 
prescribe.  In  fact  the  change  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the 
double  legal  tender  would  be  no  more  felt  in  our  ordinary  monetary 
transactions  than  the  earth's  motion  upon  its  axis  is  felt  in  our 
ordinary  life,  though  its  consequences  would  be  of  very  vital  importance 
to  our  general  trade. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  proportion  as  Englishmen  have  overcome 
their  first  prejudices  against  anything  that  presents  itself  in  the  light 
of  a  monetary  change,  and  have  grasped  the  real  nature  of  these 
bi-metallic  proposals,  public  opinion  has  steadily  become  more  favour- 
able to  them.  The  first  advocacy  of  the  resumed  use  of  silver  came, 
as  was  natural,  from  India  and  Lancashire,  who  were  the  first  to  suffer 
from  its  demonetisation.  The  agriculturists  were  the  next  powerful 
interest  to  join  the  movement ;  and  it  is  now  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  our  business  men  having  dealings  with  silver  countries,  by  the 
trade  union  leaders,  by  the  majority  of  economists,  and  by  not  a  few 
of  our  leading  bankers  and  highest  financial  authorities.  The  opinion 
of  the  Government  of  India  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  its 
favour.  In  1886  they  wrote  in  a  formal  despatch,  signed  by  Lord 
Dufferin  and  the  Council :  **  The  evils  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs  are  so  serious  that  the  adoption,  sooner  or  later,  by 
atemational  agreement,  of  measures  which  will  bring  about  a  stable 

Part  I.  uaiininioosly  signed  (Final  Report,  sec  192). 
+  Sec  his  Terr  w»eful  pamphlet,  "  Gold  and  Silver  Money"  (Eflingham  Wilson,  1892), 
r<  rnar):nblc  as  *ft  statement  of  the  bi-metallio  case  which  derives  all  its  facta  from 
mono-tnetallist  »ouroefl. 
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t'f«->i!  <:xj;r»r>.»!«:»i  it»j  KAtUfac-tioM  th&t  tL«r  currencT  c::e5t::-  :«  *:c-:  * 
iff  */iiH'.l'\"n-A  \jy  h  corjf«:r«:riC*  of  the  nations,  and  in  tie  iz:er*=3  rf 
ih':  jirMJiiciiv*;  iri'Ji;>;trieH  of  this  country — particclarly  with  ref*rri<* 
1/^  tJj<r  iiiijT-.kiH  of  t}i'r  wajfff-earning  classes — it  tnzsts  that  the  cci- 
ii-T'-uK*'.  ifiAy  PrKuIt  irj  a  Ktable  exchange  being  secured  between  tie 
»iio;i«-yH  of  j/old  and  f-ilver  producing  countries.*'  The  Bi-metallic 
b-agtji:,  which  }i>ih  twice  S'jnt  deputations  to  the  late  Governnient 
Mijin-iKriitiji^  ttlr/ioHt  «v«ry  impr^rtant  national  interest,  numbers  araoDg 
iJ.M  vio«-pn?Hi(J«ritM  aU^ut    one    hundred    members  of  the    House  of 

"  ('..if.Bj^,,,,!,.,,,,.  h«.|.wj-«;n  t}ic  Uriti-.!!  and  Indian  Governments  upon  the  Siirt.' 
f^ii-iiiiiii.     J'liiliiiriii-iiliiiy  I'u]j<T,  C.  480H,  IK»S6.  p.  ]'». 

I  Mm  rotiimliii-i!  n-hoIv»;.l  on  NovcniVicr  1;»  to  arljoam  $ine  die,  pending  the  sittings 
•if  fill!  liiii-iniitiiiniil  MonuUiry  C'onfcTtncc. 
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^ommons ;  and  its  memberBhip  is  increasing  rapidly  every  day,  aa 
[irther  discussion  and  the  pressure  of  tacts  serve  to  make  the  meanlog 
and  necessity  of  its  policy  more  clear. 

In  short  the  opposition  to  the  bi- metallic  proposals  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  it  is  really  active,  is  confined  to  a  very  small  area.      It  is 
common  to  say  that  the  City  is  dead  against  any  scheme  for  reraone- 
Bing  silver.     Bat  the   rancorous  and  unintelligent  hostility   which 
latms  to  represent  City  opinion  appears  really  to  represent  only  the 
views  of  a  small  group  of   City  editors.      Their  opinion  is  of   great 
»Lght  with    the    general   public,  to  whom  it  comes   with   all   the 
Inthority  of  the  great  journals  to  which  they  contribute  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  eflfective,  because,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  these  journals 
are  closed  to  answers  from  writers  on  the  other  side,  even  when  these 
iters  occupy  the  highest  positions  in  the  world  of  politics  and  finance. 
lat  the  real  opinion  of  the  City  of  London  has  no  authorised   organ 
Texpression.     So  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  public  meetings,  and 
responsible  statements  by  men  of  high  olBcial  or  business  stand- 
\  the  expert  opinion  of  the  City  seems  to  be  at  least  much  divided 
npon  the  question,  and  always  inclined  to  treat  it  with  a  gravity  and 
I  sense  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  City  articles  of  the  leading 
&pers.      It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  experienced  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  avowed  bi-metallists,  and  that  the  difficult 
ad  critical  character  of  the  present  monetary  situation  is  thoroughly 
ttgniaed  in  the  LJank  Parlour.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
tie  views  of  the  India  and  China  Section  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  is  an  active  branch  of  the  Bi-metallic  League  in  the  City,  under 
whoae  auspices  a  bi-metallic  resolution  was  carried  in  a  fell  meeting 
the  Mansion  House,  with  a  mere  handful  of  dissentients.  It  is  still 
noteworthy  that  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  in  his 
lit  inaugural  addresp,  spoke  very  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
storation  of  the  par  of  exchange  between  the  metals. 

'  The  silver  question  [ho  said]  earnestly  demanded  some  leasonuble 
djustment  and  settlement.  The  British  Empiro  licknowledged  in  some 
p;irts  »  gold  standaini,  and  in  others  a  silver  standard,  anil  it  appeared  to  be 
nUuost  a  truism  to  say  that  these  two  stundaitU,  if  they  wereVjoth  to  be  pro- 
aerved,  should  be  brought  into  hurmony.  The  e.^ting  sj'stem,  or  rather 
want  of  a}'stem,  was  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  merchant,  to  the  private 
iiitlividtiul,  juid  indeed  to  every  cla.«s  of  the  community,  since  the  conflict 
of  the  atundards  tended  to  introduce  risk  and  uncertainty  that  could  not  be 
©sLim.ited  and  twJcalat^  into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commeixjial  and 
tiuancijil  life,  beyond  the  chance.s  that  were  inherent  to  them  in  theoi-dinaiy 
course  of  business." 

This  measured  and  responsible  language  contrasts   significantly    with 
the  wild  aimless  abuse  of  bi-metalliats  which  forms  the  staple  of  the 
anonymous  articles  in  such  papers  as  the  Daihj  Xeics  and  the  S/a(is(. 
The  character  indeed  of  the  faipiliar  City  article,  when  it  touches 
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ratio  between  gold  and  silver  appears  to  ns  to  be  only  a  qnestion  of 
time."  *  And  in  1892,  the  Financial  Secretary,  Sir  David  Barbour, 
is  as  decided  as  ever  in  his  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  bi-metallism : 
**  I  have  no  hesitation,"  he  writes,  *'  in  saying  that  a  common  standard 
of  value  for  England  and  India  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  this  country ;  and  that  by  far  the  best  and  safest  method 
of  obtaining  so  desirable  a  result  is,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  double  legal  tender  by  international  agree- 
ment." In  these  views  the  Indian  Government  is  supported  by 
mercantile  opinion ;  and  an  Indian  Currency  Association,  which  has 
held  enthusiastic  meetings  in  the  principal  centres  of  trade,  petitioned 
the  English  Parliament  in  June  either  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
international  bi-metallism  or  to  allow  India  to  adopt  a  gold  standard, 
a  request  which  impales  the  mono-metallists  on  the  horns  of  a  very 
awkward  dilemma.  The  Government  has  been  so  impressed  with 
these  representations  that  it  has  appointed  an  Indian  Currency  Com- 
mittee, under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Herschell,  which  is  expected 
to  report  at  an  early  date.t 

The  opinion  of  Lancashire  is  well  known.  Currency  reform  ¥ras 
strongly  urged  on  candidates  at  the  recent  General  Election,  and  nearly 
all  the  Lancashire  members  are  pledged  to  support  it.  After  a  three 
days'  debate  at  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  largest 
vote  ever  cast  in  the  Chamber  was  given  in  favour  of  international 
bi-metallism.  This  example  has  since  been  followed  by  other  Cham- 
bers, notably  by  the /Chamber  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  whose  resolu- 
tion was  unanimous,  and  by  the  East  India  and  China  Section  of  the 
London  Chamber.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  made  to  persuade  the 
working  classes  that  their  prosperity  is  connected  with  falling  prices 
and  general  trade  depression,  their  leaders  have  also  joined  in  the 
movement  for  reform.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  held  in  London,  June  23,  1892,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  after  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion :  "  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress expresses  its  satisfaction  that  the  currency  question  is  about  to 
be  considered  by  a  conference  of  the  nations,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  productive  industries  of  this  country — particularly  with  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  wage-earning  classes — it  trusts  that  the  con- 
ference may  result  in  a  stable  exchange  being  secured  between  the 
moneys  of  gold  and  silver  producing  countries."  The  Bi-metallic 
League,  which  has  twice  sent  deputations  to  the  late  Government 
representing  almost  every  important  national  interest,  numbers  among 
its  vice-presidents  about   one    hundred    members  of  the    House  of 

*  Correspondence  between  the  British  and  Indian  Governments  open  the  Sflrer 
Question.     Parliamentary  Paper,  C.  4868,  1886,  p.  10. 

t  The  committee  resolved  on  November  19  to  adjourn  sine  die,  pending  the  sittings 
of  the  International  Monetary  Conference. 
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Commons ;  and  its  membership  is  increasing  rapidly  every  day,  as 
further  discuasion  and  the  pressure  of  facta  aen^e  to  make  the  meaning 
and  necessity  of  its  policy  more  clear. 

In  short  the  opposition  to  the  bi-metallic  proposals  in  this  country, 
80  for  as  it  is  really  active,  is  confined  to  a  very  small  area.  It  is 
common  to  say  that  the  City  is  dead  against  any  scheme  for  re  mone- 
tising silver.  But  the  rancorous  and  unintelligent  hostility  which 
claims  to  represent  City  opinion  appears  really  to  represent  only  the 
views  of  a  small  group  of  City  editors.  Their  opinion  is  of  great 
weight  with  the  general  public,  to  whom  it  comes  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  great  journals  to  which  they  contribute ;  and  it  is 
the  more  effective,  because,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  these  journals 
are  closed  to  answers  from  writers  on  the  other  side,  even  when  these 
writers  occupy  the  highest  petitions  in  the  world  of  politics  and  finance. 
But  the  real  opinion  of  the  City  of  London  has  no  authorised  organ 
of  expression.  So  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  public  meetings,  and 
from  responsible  statements  by  men  of  high  oflScial  or  business  stand- 
ing, the  expert  opinion  of  the  City  seems  to  be  at  least  much  divided 
upon  the  question,  and  always  inclined  to  treat  it  with  a  gravity  and 
good  sense  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  City  articles  of  the  leading 
papers.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  experienced  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  avowed  bi-metallists,  and  that  the  diflBcult 
and  critical  character  of  the  present  monetar}^  situation  is  thoroughly 
recognised  in  the  Bank  Parlour.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  views  of  the  India  and  China  Section  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  is  an  active  branch  of  the  Bi-metallic  League  in  the  City,  under 
whose  auspices  a  bi-metallic  resolution  was  carried  in  a  full  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  irouse,  with  a  mere  handful  of  dissentients.  It  is  still 
more  noteworthy  that  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  in  his 
recent  inaugural  address,  spoke  very  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
reBtx>ratioa  of  the  par  of  exchange  between  the  metals. 

*•  The  ailver  question  [he  said]  earnestly  demanded  r*ome  rejisomible 
iwljustment  and  settloment.  The  Hritisih  Empire  acknowledged  in  tiomo 
paits  .1  gold  standard,  aud  in  others  a  silver  ntaiiflard,  and  it  apfjcai-ed  to  be 
almost  tt  trulMin  to  say  that  these  two  standards,  if  thoy  were  b«th  to  be  pre- 
aorved,  sliould  be  brought  into  harmony.  The  eristinjf  system,  or  ratlier 
want  of  Rysteui,  was  inconvenient  aud  injurious  to  the  merchant,  to  the  private 
individual,  aud  indeed  to  every  cla.s8  of  the  community,  since  the  conflict 
of  the  standards  tended  to  introduce  risk  and  uncertainty  tliat  could  not  be 
estimnted  and  oxlcul  ited  into  the  onlinary  transactions  of  eammeix:iMl  and 
financial  life,  l^eyond  the  chances  that  were  inherent  to  them  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  business." 

This  measured  and  responsible  language  contrasts    significantly    with 
the  wild  aimless  abuse  of  bi-metallists  which  forms  the  staple  of  the 
Anooymous  articles  in  such  papers  as  the  Daibj  Xt'wn  and  the  Statist. 
The  character  indeed  of  the  familiar  City  article,  when  it  touches 
VOL.  LXII.  3  B 
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on  currency  questions;  always  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  is  intended 
to  do  more  than  confirm  busy  men  in   a  careless  prejadice.     These 
articles  cannot  be  addressed  to  experts,  or  even  to  capable   readers. 
Full  of  inconsistencies,  their  writers  tell  you  at  one  time  that  gold  is 
the  only  possible  standard,  at  another  that  it  is  too  notoriously  bad  a 
standard  to  be  introduced  into  India.     The  continued  fall  of  prices 
is  a  national  benefit,  or  a  disaster  to  trade,  according  as  the  argument 
is  intended  for  home  or  Indian  consumption.     At  one   time,  the 
Indian  difficulty  is  admitted  to  be  serious ;  at  another,  it  is  merely 
the  bogie  of  officials  anxious  to  avoid  a  loss  upon  their  home  pay- 
ments.    The  unanimous  demand  of  both  parties  in  America  for  bi- 
metallism is  first  asserted  to  be  due  to  a  handful  of  miue-owners, 
and  then  to  an  ignorant  popular  movement  for  inflation.     In  England, 
bi-metallism  is  at  one  time  the  mere  dream  of  theorists,  though,  as 
they  are  good  enough  to  admit,*  "  an  admirably  Ic^cal  and  complete  " 
dream ;  at  another  time,  the  madness  of  very  practical  Manchester. 
Yet  for  two  centuries  before  1873,  this  foolish  mania,  this  theoretical 
fancy,  was  the  currency  system  of  the  civilised  world  !     There  is  no 
agreement  as  to  the  facts,  even  on  consecutive  pages  of  the  same 
organ.     The  editors  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds,  whether  it  is 
gold  which  has  appreciated,  or  silver  which  has  depreciated  ;  yet  the 
facts  have  been  ascertained   beyond  dispute  by  the  Economist,  Dr. 
Giffen,  Mr.    Sauerbeck,   and  others;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
expected  of  even  elementary  students.     If  there  is  any  opinion  thev 
hold  in  common,  it  is  that  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  disturbance  of 
prices,   and  make  trade  less  speculative,  are  to  be  deprecated,  and 
will  only  end  in  "  a  world  as  dead  as  the  moon  " — a  not  unnatural 
conclusion  for  men  whose  historical  horizon  seems  to  be  bounded  in 
both  directions  by  the  limit  of  the  nearest  fortnightly   settlement! 
When  we  are  told  that   the  scientific  judgment  of  Europe   and  the 
interests  of  the  world's  trade  are  to  be  set  aside  in  deference  to  the 
pseudo-City  opinion  thus  represented,  plain  speaking  becomes  neces- 
sary.    It  is  right  the  public  should  be  able  to  judge  for  themselve> 
as  to  the  calibre  of  the  writers  who  treat  with  contempt  the  repeatedly 
expressed  opinion  of    the   Government  of  India,  who  sneer  at  the 
findings  of  a  most  competent  Royal  Commission,  lecture  statesmen  of 
the  position  and  ability  of  Sir  David  Barbour,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  even  affect  to  make  and  depose  party  leaders ! 

But  the  best  test,  alike  of  the  value  of  the  bi-metallic  proposals  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  opposition  to  them,  is  to  be  found  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  alternative  policies  put  forward  ;  especially  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  two  prreat  evils  to  be  dealt  with — viz.,  the  appreciation  of 
gold  and  the  loss  of  the  par  of  exchange.  Confining  ourselves  to 
schemes  which  concern  British  interests,  the  most  effective  and  im- 

•  Investor' 8  Revieic,  Nov.  1892,  p.  579. 
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rtant  is,  undoubtedly,  the  proposal  to  introducje  the  gold  standard 
to  India,  a  proposal  which,  in  default  of  bi-metallism,  is  the  pis- 
Utr  policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  This  might  be  done  either  by 
rmitting  the  free  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Indian  mints,  or  by  arti£- 
ially  appreciating  the  rupee  to  some  desired  equivalence  with  gold- 
both  cases  the  free  mintage  of  silver  must  be  discontinued.  On 
e  first  plan  India  would  require  a  large  gold  currency,  on  the  second 
her  actual  currency  would  be  the  artificially  limited  rupee,  and  gold 
j  would  be  used  merely  for  foreign  transactions.  Either  plan,  if  it  suc- 
I  oeeded,  would  give  a  par  of  exchange  between  India  and  gold>using 
k«B0untries,  while  it  would  break  her  present  par  of  exchange  with  sllver- 
^^tsing  countries.  Both  plans  would  increase  the  present  appreciation 
of  gold  by  causing  a  farther  demand  for  it.  This  demand  would  be 
so  incalculable,  if  the  free  coinage  of  gold  were  permitted,  that  it  is 
scarcely  likely  tlie  Home  Government  could  be  induced  to  sanction 
8Qoh  a  scheme.  The  terror  of  the  City  editors  at  the  proposal  is  the 
first  sign  they  have  given  of  a  serious  attitude  on  the  monetary  ques- 
tion. But  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  more  feasible  plan.  The 
premium  on  the  illicit  coinage  of  rupees  would  be  enormous,  and  would 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  loss  on  exchange  saved  by  the  Indian 
Government.  Moreover,  the  proposal  requires  for  its  success  that  the 
Indian  exchange  should  always  be  favourable  to  that  country,  other- 
wise the  Indian  Government  might  have  to  hold  an  enormous  stock  of 
gold  to  meet  international  requirements,  and  ulso  to  incur  the  danger 
of  loss  on  the  withdrawal  of  rupees.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  change,  by  breaking  the  par  between  India  and  silver-using 
countries,  would  to  some  extent  disturb  the  favourable  balance  of 
trade.  The  scheme,  therefore,  seems  a  doubtful  one,  even  from  an 
Indian  point  of  view.  From  the  general  standpoint  it  would  in- 
crease the  appreciation  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
and  further  disturb  the  world's  par  of  exchange. 

Then  we  have  the  proposal  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  10  per  cent,  seignorage 
on  the  coinage  of  the  rupee.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  the  precise 
object  of  this  scheme.  It  would  give  the  Indian  Government  a  profit 
on  coining  at  the  expense  of  Indian  silv^er  owners,  and  give  a  10  per 
cent,  solatium  upon  home  remittances  to  the  British  Indian  officials. 
But  it  would  leave  the  exchange  difficulty  untouched,  as  the  appre- 
ciated rupee  would  have  no  fixed  gold  value ;  and,  so  far  as  it  went, 
it  might  further  depreciate  silver  in  the  world's  markets.  Sir  John 
Lobbock  would  be  the  last  person  to  suggest  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  its  officials  should  be  squared  at  the  expense  of  British  and 
Indian  trade  interests. 

The  favourite  policy  of  the  City  editors  is  the  policy  of  "  drift." 
Here  it  is  to  be  feared  they  have  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  repre- 
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sentative.     There  is  nothing  your  bnsy  man  dislikes  so  mnch  aa  to  be 

squarely  faced  by  inconvenient  facts,  which  compel  him  to  reconsider  a 

familiar  course  of  action,  perhaps  even  to  grapple  with  an  nnfamiliar 

idea.     It  has  been  somewhat  unfairly  said  that  it  requires  a  snrgical 

operation  to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman ;  but  any  one  who  has  tried 

both  feats  will  admit  that  this  is  child's  play  compared  with  the  effort 

required  to  get  a  new  idea  into  an  Englishman.     The  Englishman 

resists    ideas    d,  outrance.      Hence  his    general  disposition   towards 

laissez-faire  ;  which,  no  doubt,  has  its  healthy  side,  but  is  clearly  out 

of  place  in  the  region  of  currency  policy,  where  there  is  no  possibility 

of  escaping  the  intervention  of  the  State.     As  Mr.  Balfour  insisted 

at  Manchester,  "  the  whole  existing  currency  legislation  of  the  world — 

be  it  the  currency  legislation  of  mono-metallic  England,  or  the  currency 

legislation  of  bi-metallic  France,  or  the  currency  legislation  of  America 

which  I  cannot  qualify — any  one  and  all  of  these  different  systems  of 

legislation  do  affect  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals.*'*     Whether 

we  interfere  intelligently  or  not,  we  cannot  help  interfering  in  some 

way.     Legal  tender  is  a  matter  of  statute  law.     Nor  can  we  really 

maintain  a  monetary  insularity.     The  stability  of  prices  is  as  trnly  an 

international  matter  as  the  level  of  the  ocean.     English  prices  are  as 

certainly  dependent  on  foreign  currency  legislation  as  the  level  of  water 

in  the  four  seas  is  dependent  on  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.     We  may 

refuse  to  have  a  share  in  determining  the  world's  monetary  policy,  but 

we  cannot  avoid  being  vitally  affected  by  it. 

Again,  it  should  be  clearly  realised  that  though  we  may  "drift," 

we  cannot  stand   still.      The  situation    is  critical ;  we  are  at  the 

parting  of  the  ways.     The  Battle  of  the  Standards,  which  has  been 

raging  ever  since  1873,   must  shortly   be  decided  one  way  or  the 

other.     Silver  must  either  be  fully  and  freely  accepted  as  legal  tender 

money,  or  it  must  soon  cease  to  be  money  at  all,  except  in  the  Far 

East.     The  present  position  is  one  of  transition,  not  of  stable  eqni- 

librium.     Since  1873  events  have  moved  very  rapidly,  and  every  year 

brings  the  ultimate  demonetisation  of  silver  a  step  nearer,  in  the 

absence  of  some  general  agreement  to  reinstate  it.     Austria- Hungary 

has  recently  adopted  the  gold  standard ;  and  though  it  is  true  that 

her  currency  reform   at  present   exists   only  on  paper,   and  that  she 

will  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  £35,000,000  of  gold  required  to 

complete  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  a  formidable  competitor 

in  the  gold  scramble  which,  in  the  absence  of  bi-metallism,  will  soon 

set  in.     If  we  persist  in  regarding  gold  as  the  only  possible  money 

for  civilised  nations,  how  can  we  isolate  India  by  obliging  her  to  retut 

the  silver  currency  we  are  doing  our  best  to  discredit  ?     Who  on 

estimate  her  demand  for  gold  if  we  allow  her  to  adopt  it  ?     Wkil 

*  Bv  the  cnrioasly  nnfortanate  omission  of  — »•«•  *m  t 

vital  point  of  this  passi^  was  completelj  loat  * 
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will  be  the  effect  on  the  United  States  of  ft  policy  of  drift  ?  Are 
we  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
by  this  vast  and  wealthy  population  ? 

There  was  not  a  single  speaker  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Congress  of 

rlSSy  who  was  bold  enouofh  to  recommend  the  general  adoption  of  a 
gold  standard."      The  delegates  were  well  aware  that  it  wonld  involve 
an  appreciation  of  gold,  not  only  violent  at  the  outset,  bat  proceeding 
at  an  increasing  rate  as  population    and  wealth  increased,  and  silver 
hoards  were  everywhere  abandoned  in  favour  of  gold.     They   knew 
that  this  would  mean  an  unprecedented  collapse  of  prices  and  values, 
entire  confusion  in  the  trade  with  the  Far  East,  and  the  unjust  dis- 
turbance of  all  contracts,  together  with   social  and  political  results  of 
perhaps  greater  importance  still.      Are  our  City  editors  prepared   to 
face  the  consequences  from  which  the  Paris  Delegates  shrank  ?   Would 
At  not  be  wiser,  in   such   dangerous   waters  as  these,  to  give  np  the 
alicy  of  drit^,  and  get  on  a  little  steerage  way  ? 
This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  to  which   English  public 
opinion  is  steadily  coming.      The  "  casr  against  Bi-metallism  "  appears 
to  be  closed.     Dr.  Giffen,  in  republiahing  his  well-known  essays,  has 
added   nothing  to  them,  except  to  correct  in  a  footnote  the  central 
ctrine  of  the  one  in  which  bi-metallista  were  mobt  fiercely  attacked. 
Nothing  very  articulate  has  been  contributed  to  the  discussion  by  the 
Uity  opponents  of  reform.   Mr.  Goschen  remarked  in  1880  that  "  most 
bf  the  monometal lists  hold  their  views  so  strongly  that  many  of  them, 
like  the  most  orthodox  religious  people,  are  unable  to  give  an  account 
^Bpf  their  belief/'      His  taunt  has  not  stnng  them   into  a  definite  pro- 
^■frssion  of  faith.      A  vague  feeling  prevails  that  England's  commercial 
^propremacy  is  bound  np  with  her  single  gold  standard.      It  has  been 
more  reasonably  attributed  to  the  national  diet   of   beef,    beer,    and 

tort.  The  coaamercial  domination  of  England  was  built  up  during  the 
ighteenth  century,  when  onr  currency  was  bi-metallic,  and  it  has  never 
een  more  seriously  invaded  than  since  1673,  when  the  demonetisation 
f  silver  began.  Apprehensions  again  seem  to  exist  in  mau y  quarters 
as  to  the  possible  effect  of  a  monetary  change.  We  are  told  it  would 
ause  a  general  rush  for  gold,  to  be  followed  by  a  wholesale  ''  crash  " 
ad   destruction    of  credit.      This   catastrophe  is  depicted   in    really 


•  The  liiU'  Dr.  Si)eU)ei'r,  Iho  great   Germ.-iii  uiilhorily  upon  uionetury  sUilistics,  in  a 
Rpcr  (luted  Atieusr^  IS'ii.  sujip'<ris  a  proposal  for  a  gold  stJiudurd  with  u  partially 

•        •     :       > \    forward  by  M,    Moritz    liCvy,  in    1^81,     This  scheme 

ivouring  to  correct  the  divorpcm/c  of  pold  i\n(\  silrer 

1 1  oi  silver  foi"  gold.     But  the  replacement    which   in  a 

I  nyjitem  w<»ultl  L«  coufifRd  to  the  reserve.*,   upon  J>r.   Soetbcor'."*  c^oheme 

r  filrtr-e  tn  the  .ictual  cinnilaljon.      Minor  gold  coins  would  be  replaced  by 

■  :  notes  rosTiii^'  on  silver.     The  scheme  requiren  an  elaborate  int«r- 

liUcl   involves  nn   interference  with  currency  habits,  .such  bs   no 

l;iT«?   to  suggthf.   while   it    givps   no   definite   par   of  exchange 

in<l  1:1  less  Ukely  than  bi-mctallism  to  promote  the  BtablUty  of 

.1  il. 
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appalling  colours,  which  far  outstrip  in  effect  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  bi-metallist  imagination.  But  no  one  has  yet  shown  how  it  can 
be  brought  about,  so  long  as  men  continue  to  be  influenced  hj  the 
ordinary  business  motives.  No  change  which  any  statesman  is  likely 
to  recommend  could  be  so  disturbing  to  prices  as  the  demonetisation 
of  silver  in  1873,  which  Europe  contrived  to  survive ;  nor  coald  there 
be  a  more  fundamental  alteration  in  legal  tender  than  England  made 
after  1816,  France  and  Grermany  in  1873.  Yet  these  changes  took 
place  without  any  appreciable  disturbance,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  These  scares  will  not 
bear  investigation ;  and  as  this  becomes  evident,  the  case  for  the 
opposition,  which  has  largely  relied  upon  them,  is  visibly  weakened. 

Meanwhile  the  advocates  of  international  action  are  daily  gaining 
ground.  The  Times  of  October  28  admits  that  "  if  there  were  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  placing  the  relations  between  gold  and  silver 
on  a  permanent  basis  ....  it  might  be  worth  while  even  to  face 
the  risk  of  unsettling  our  existing  monetary  arrangements.''  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  Tirms  that  the  risk  of  unsettlement  from  a 
policy  of  drift  may  be  far  more  serious  than  any  that  could  be 
incurred  by  co-operating  in  a  monetary  reform  with  the  great  com- 
mercial nations.  But  the  main  point,  no  doubt,  is  whether  such 
agreement  is  practicable.  All  the  bi-metallists  ask  is  that  an  honest 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  bring  it  about.  Much,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  a  ratio ;  but  this  is  too  technical  a 
point  for  general  discussion.  It  is  a  matter  partly  for  scientific 
experts,  partly  for  diplomatists.  It  is  for  experts  to  determine  the 
limits  within  which  any  ratio  could  be  maintained,  basing  their 
decision  on  statistical  investigations  and  reasonable  forecast.  It  is  for 
diplomacy  to  choose  that  one  among  the  possible  ratios  which  will 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  indicated  by  the  conflicting  interests 
concerned.  When  the  English  bi-metallists  desired  to  discuss  this 
question  of  the  ratio,  they  were  told  that  the  whole  idea  of  fixing 
a  ratio  was  absurd.  Since  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  reported 
that  a  ratio  might  be  fixed  and  maintained,  it  is  impossible  to  persist 
in  this  objection.  Public  opinion  has  recognised  that  the  whole 
authority  of  modern  economic  science  is  with  the  bi-metallists  here, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  at  Manchester.  The  objectors  now  turn 
round  and  say,  "  We  grant  that  a  ratio  might  be  fixed  ;  but  the  whole 
question  is  what  ratio."  This  question  has  been  well  consdend  by 
English  bi-metallists,  who  have  their  own  views  on  the  matitdir. 
it  is  obviously  a  point  upon  which  foreign  nations  will  hayijt-l 
say ;  and  it  would  be  both  unusual  and  impolitic  to  "" 
ference  publicly  pledged  beforehand  to  a  partici'1 
principal  matter  to  be  discussed.  There  is.  ^ 
confusion  upon  this  subject  which  it  n 
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makes  a  rational  treatment  of  the  question  impossible.     It  is  said 

f  that  the  ratio  chosen  should  represent  the  "  natural  "  value  of  silver ; 

und  the  "  natural "  value  of  silver  is  taken  to  be   the  current  value 

the  market,  when  silver  is  deTnonHiml — say,  for  instance,  the  ratio 

3f  24  to  1  of  gold,  which  is  about  its  present  gold  price.      But  is 

^the  natural  value  of  a  commodity  the  value   it   has  when  its  main 

uee  is  proscribed  ?     What  would   the  natural   value   of  gold   be,  if 

silver  were  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  tender  ?     It  is  as  if  the  law 

I  were  to  forbid  the  use  of  tea  as  a  drink  in  Europe,  limiting  consumers 

Ito  coffee ;   when  tea  being  disused,  falls   to  6d.  a   pound.      It  is  then 

[proposed  to  reinstate  tea  as   a  European   drink.     Would  any  one 

suggest  that  the  natural  price  of  the  reinstated  tea  was  really  the 

jCrf.  a  pound,  the  price  it  fetched  when  its  European  consumption  was 

jprohibited  ?     Yet  this  is  a  stock   argument   in  the  parallel   case  of 

Isilver.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  of  course,  no   magical  virtue  in 

I  the  old    ratio  of   15^   to   1,     Circumstances  change,  and  a  different 

Iratio  may  now  be  preferable.     But   the   fact   that  this  ratio  lasted 

{with  slight   variations   for   two  centuries   shows   that  it  was  wisely 

Ichosen.     If  we  choose  as  wisely  now,  we  shall  do  very  well. 

The  pressing  need  now  is  that  England  should  enter  the  Conference 
'  with   a  bo7i(i  Jidr  desire  to  do  her  utmost  to  promote  an  international 
agreement.     The  rest  may  well  be  left  to  the  able  delegates  by  whom 
she  will  be  represented.     It  is  not  t/O  be  expected  that  an  affair  so 
weighty  as  the  settlement  on  a  stable  basis  of  the  world's  monetary 
standard  can   be  finally  arranged  within  the  time  available  for  the 
meetings  of  a  single  Conference.     All  bi-metallists  desire  is  that  the 
fullest  inquiry  and  discussion  should  take  place,  and  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  be  instructed   to  do  all  in  their   power  to  discover 
a  basis  of  agreement  upon  which  a  future  settlement  may  be  effected. 
It  is  especially  important  that   they  should  make  clear  the  change 
which  has   taken    place   in  English    public  opinion   since    the  last 
Conference  in  1881.      Unless  this  is  done,   any  real  progress  seems 
impossible.      For  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  insular  attitude  of 
this  country  was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Conferences  of 
1878  and  1881.      "  Everything  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
oonrse  of  action  England  will  follow.   ...  It  is  the  British  Govern- 
ment  that  will  have  to  bear   the  whole  responsibility  if  no  serious 
attempt   is  made   to  bring  about  a  practical   solution  of  the    silver 
question.'*  *      France  and  America,  with  the  support  of    Holland  and 
other  States,  agreed  in  inviting  us  to  join  a  bi-metallic  union.      If  we 
had  consented  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  Germany  would  have 
followed  our  example,  and  France  would  have  brought  with  her  the 
nations  of  the  Latin  Union.      But  the  logic  of  events  had   not  then 
■nfficiontly  '                    no  to  Englishmen  the   necessity  of  repairing 
W AUclara  of  Aagu6i  5, 1892,"  |i.  7. 
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tlis  mistake  of  1873  j  and  although  it  is  true  tl 
in  case  the  free  mintage  of  both  metala  were 
States,  to  keep  one^fifth  of  oar  issue  reserve  in 
tone  was  not  calculated  to  induce  other  Statea 
or  even  to  miggest  that  England  felt  the  nece 
action,  while  our  position  in  regard  to  the  princ 
action  ra^st  rest  was  one  of  decided  reaerve. 
have  happened  ainee  ISSl.      A  Royal  Commij 
theoretical   principlea    in   dispute;   and    while 
prices  and   unprecedented  disturbance   of  the 
attention   to  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  1873, 
monetapy  history  has  put  that  policy  in  it8  prop* 
that  it  was  a  short-sighted   and  exceptional  d( 
ditional  custom  of  civilised  nations,  and  we  art 
reasonable  steps  to  revert  to  the  older  system 
regard  to  all  the  various  interests  involved. 

A  repetition  of  the  mistake  made  in  188! 
would  leave  Europe  for  an  indefinite  period  ex 
of  a  state  of  monetary  chaos.  *'  England/'  says 
any  other  country  h  threatened  with  increasing 
new  (■urrency  Conference  again  ends  without  ai 
if  matters  are  allowed  to  slid©  on  in  the  old  g 
English  public  opinion  to  see  that  as  far  as 
prevent  it  such  a  fiasco  shall  be  impossible. 


EXULTET  TERRA. 


SO  far  away  out  of  our  ordinary  modern  life  is  all  the  tender 
poetry  of  pious  thought  and  custom  which  prevailed  in 
mediaeval  days,  that  we  can  scarcely  now  believe  that  such  actually 
existed  among  a  community  of  which  we  are  the  descendants.  At 
no  season  of  the  year  do  we  preserve  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
moyen  d//e  than  at  Christmastide ;  it  is  the  sole  national  feast  we 
retain  which  reminds  us  in  shadow  of  what  those  of  old  time  were, 
when  religion  was  interwoven  indissolubly  with  the  daily  life,  and 
domestic  observances  were  but  the  reflection  of  the  Church's  dogmas 
and  ritual.  In  the  following  pages  we  would  endeavour  to  show  how 
the  natural  world  was  made  to  share  in  the  expression  of  the  season's 
joy,  and  especially  dwell  upon  the  presence  of  certain  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  connection  with  the  Christmas  festival,  regarding  them 
from  the  aspect  which  originated  their  use  and  with  the  eyes  that 
suggested  their  meaning. 

To  make  some  sort  of  conception  of  what  the  great  feasts  of  the 
Church  were  in  the  days  long  gone  we  should  have  been  able  to  ex- 
perience and  mark  the  life  at  those  times  in  quiet  portions  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  Tirol,  Provence,  and  more  eastern  States,  and  thereby 
revivify  the  relics  of  the  ancient  habits  which  linger  still  in  various 
parts  of  this  land.  Otherwise  we  have  now  scarcely  the  power  to 
conceive  what,  before  the  break  up  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such 
occasions  were  to  a  people  at  unity  in  faith.  The  whole  of  Christen- 
dom for  the  three  weeks  preceding  Christmas  was  keeping  the 
strict  Advent  fast,  no  flesh  meat  was  eaten,  and  that  period  was 
pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  deep  solemnity  behind  which  lay  a  sense  of 
joyful  expectancy.  Like  as  in  a  Catholic  Church  the  whole  congre- 
gation  may  be  seen  hushed  in  awe  as  the  nxoment  impends  for  the 
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priest  to  elevate  the  Sacred  Host,  and  just  as  all  minds  and  eyes  sn 
directed  to  one  spot  and  no  sound  is  heard  save  an  occasional  prayer 
sighed  forth  with  deeper  intensity,  so  Advent  was   a  time  when  the 
thoughts  of  the  whole  people  were  centred  on  the  Holy  Night,  antici- 
pating  the   great    mystery    which    it    saw    enacted.     The  days  of 
preparation  went  by  with   a   silence  broken   but    by   the  Cardiff's 
song  and  the  pipes  of   the  waits  upon  the  three    Thursdays  bef(a« 
Christmas    Day.      *'  Stand    still    and    you  shall  see  the  wonders  of 
the  Lord  "  was  the  note  of  the  time  as  it  was  one  of  the  antiphons, 
and    men    awaited  in  spirit   by  the   side    of  the   Mother    Mary  in 
grateful  awe  at  the  coming  to  earth  of  their  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
As  typical  of  their  subjection  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  the  members 
of  each  monastic  house  chose  a  Boy  Bishop  to  rule  them,  that  it  might 
be    true  that    "  a   little  child    should    lead    them,"  and    from  the 
17th   of  the   month  began  to  be  sung  those  "  great  0  "  antiphons 
which  give  voice  to  the  yearning  of  the  Church  for  its  Saviour,  and 
which  are  still  recalled  in  our  calendars  by  the  initial  word  of  tiie 
first  "  0  Sapientia."     Men  loved  to  see  in  Nature  a  sense  correspond- 
ing to  their  own  feeling ;    they  took  the   clasuic  Halcyon  days  and 
their   story  and  drew  from   the  calming  of  the  warring  seas  a  simile 
acceptable    to    their  thought    of  the  fitness  of  things,   finding   in 
the   habit  of   the  halcyon  or  kingfisher,  which  was   said  to  make  its 
nesting-time  between  the  feasts  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
the  Nativity,  a  reason  to  christen  it  the  "  Madonna's   fowl,"  which 
heralded  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,      As  the  Holy  Night 
drew  near,  they  deemed   that   all  things   must   feel   with    them  its 
power.      St.   Paul    had    said    that    all   creation   had   "  travailed  and 
groaned  together  waiting  for  the  Redemption,"  and  as   each  yearlv 
memorial   of   it    came   round  they  recalled  that  weary  waiting  and 
renewed  their  gratitude  for  its  completion. 

"All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  ilclight, 
And  gonersil  voice,  the  happy  nij^hf , 
That  to  the  eottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down.  ' — ScoTT. 

The  stable  and  its  stall  were  radiant  to  the  Christian  peasant 
with  memories  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  ox  mindful  of  his  owner  aod 
the  ass  of  his  master's  crib,  taught  by  an  unfathomable 
instinct,  were  thought  to  make  their  obeisance  at  the  hour  of 
the  Nativity,  while  the  humble  shepherd  on  the  hills  united 
with  himself  his  folded  sheep  in  adoring  Him  of  whose  Advent 
they  were  the  first  to  be  told.  The  waits  which  once  went 
from  shrine  to  shrine  were  but  the  successors  of  those  Judaetn 
pastors  who  kept  watch  over  their  flocks  that  night  in  the  HagiB 
Pimena,  or  Holy  Pasturage,  and  the  carollers  only  repeated  the 
Gloria  ui  f^rcdsis  of  the  angels.  In  Italy,  the  Pifftrari  of  tie 
Abruzzi  mountains  were  wont  to  leave  their  homes  and  visit  Borne 
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and  neighbouring  towns,  stopping  at  ench  pi^tn,   and  playing  their 

rustic   pipes   for  no  object  of  gain,    but  as  a  tribute   of  love   and 

devotion,  and  though  the   same  **  Song   of  the  Shepherds  "  may  no 

longer  be  heard  in  Rome,  it  is  still  the  habit  elsewhere.     In  Spain, 

to  the  present  day,  every  herdsman's  dog  is  called  Mdampo,   and  if 

you   ask  why    they  will   tell  you    that   that  was   the   name  of  the 

faithful    companion   which    accompanied   the   first  shepherds   to  the 

Saviour^s   bedside.      The   husbandman  said  that  at  the   hour   which 

marked  the  holy  birth,  the  bees  awoke  from  their  winter's  sleep,  and 

might  be  heard  to  utter  marvellous  canticles  in  their  own  method  of 

song,  while  »  language    was   put   to   the    sounds     of  the   birds  and 

^piimals,  and  to  listening  ears  the  cock  crowed  Christus  7tati(S  est  (Christ 

^■b  born)  ;  the  raven  croaked  Qiiaiulo  ?  (when)  ;  the  crow  cawed  Hnx  node 

^VThis  night) ;  the  ox  asked  IThi  ?  (where') ;  the  sheep  responded  Bdhle- 

^R^m^  and  the  ass  cried  Eamvs  (Let  us  go).     The  wren  was  sought  for 

^chat  it  might  receive  the  priest's  blessing  on  its  race  from   having 

tad  its  nest  in  the  grotto  stable,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  how  in  many 

places  still  he  is  pur8i'3d  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  old  tradition  having 

been    forgotten,  but  to  indulge   a  reckless  cruelty  and  wickedness. 

Once  to  men*3  eyes  this  pretty  bird  was  "  God's  little  fowl "  or  "  Our 

Lady's   hen,"  and   like   robin   and  crossbill,  swallow  and  kingfisher, 

its  life  was  made  more  sacred  by  the  memories  around  it.  but  there 

came  those  who  called  all  such  thonghts  "  superstition.'^  and  under 

^^iie  blast  of  their  breath  reverence  was   blighted    find   poetic   feeling 

^Kaa  been  destroyed  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 


"  Mftli.sonct,  malisons,  mair  than  ten, 
That  harry  the  Lady  of  Heavens  hen/' 


But  not  only  were  things  animate  enlisted  in  Nature's  testimony 
to  Christmas  night ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  old  the  very  pheno- 
mena uf  light  and  darkness  and  the  glory  of  the  stars  of  Heaven 
were  made  partakers  in  the  great  song  of  praise.  Advent  reminded 
^hem  of  the  long  ages  permeated  but  by  one  ray  of  hope — that  of 
be  promised  Redeemer.  "  O  key  of  David  and  sceptre  of  the 
House  of  Israel  ....  come  and  lead  him  that  is  bound  from  the 
prison-house,  him  that  sitteth  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death "  was  the  great  antlphon  of  the  20th  ;  "0  Orient,  splen- 
dour of  the  Eternal  Light,  Thou  Son  of  Righteousness,  come  and 
illuminate  us  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,'' 
was  that  of  the  21st;  and  it  is  beautifully  interesting  to  trace 
Ikliroughont  the  offices  how  hopeful  anticipation  is  interwoven  with 
such  cries  as  "  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  The 
darkness  of  Egypt  and  the  release  of  its  bondsmen  was  a  favourite 
type,  and  one  of  the  introits  of  the  feast  was  that  verse  from 
Wisdom  which  seems  written  for  the  Midnight  Mass :  "  While 
things    were    in    quiet    silence,    and    the    night    was    in    the 
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midst  of  her  coarse,  Thy  almighty  Word  ieapt  down  from  Heaven 
from  Thy  royal  throne  as  a  great  conqueror  into  the  world  of  destruc- 
tion." From  the  hour  of  the  Nativity  all  is  bright,  and  ChristmaB 
brand  and  blazing  tree  were  expressive  of  this  truth.  *'  The  true 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  "  was  the  gospel  of  the  third  mass, 
"  Light  hath  shined  upon  us  to-day  "  the  introit  of  the  second,  while 
the  collect  of  the  first  was  "God,  Thou  who  hast  made  most  holy 
this  night  by  the  shining  of  the  true  light."  Going  forth  from 
their  churches,  they  felt  the  force  of  the  words, "  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,"  and  in  the  constellations  they  saw  Prceaepe,  the 
Bethlehem  crib,  and  in  Orion's  band  the  three  Magian  sages  hasten- 
ing to  adore  its  Occupant. 

"  Hone  astra,  tellus,  a^quora 
Hunc  omne,  quod  cceIo  eubest, 
Salutis  auctorem  novse, 
Novo  salutat  cantico." — {Hymn  First  Ve$peri  Christmas) 

It  is  to  trees  and  flowers,  however,  that  man  naturally  seems  to 
turn  in  order  to  give  expression  to  the  image  of  his  emotions,  sintx 
they  lend  themselves  so  sympathetically  for  that  purpose.  It  is  very 
certain  that  we  find  a  gi  eater  number  of  associations  gathered  around 
them  than  about  any  other  branch  of  natural  history.  The  men  of 
old  regarded  the  world  as  a  beautiful  work  of  God,  which  they  believed 
to  share  with  them  in  praising  its  Creator ;  they  were  wont  to  trace 
mysterious  relations  between  it  and  the  world  to  come,  between  that 
of  time  and  eternity,  of  sense  and  of  faith,  and  they  reasoned  that  as 
through  man  all  Nature  shared  in  the  effects  of  the  Fall,  so  in  the 
Redemption  it  likewise  participated.  Man  only  gave  tongue  in  his 
way  to  the  Benedicite  which  arose  in  other  ways,  not  only  from  ani- 
mate but  also  inanimate  things  :  he  was  but  the  leader  of  this  wondrous 
choir,  which  raised  one  vast  chorus  in  its  Maker's  praise.  The  sacred 
eloquence  of  Nature  in  flowers  and  trees,  birds  and  beasts,  landscape 
and  cloud,  and  all  physical  phenomena,  was  to  be  heard  by  those  with 
ears  to  he£U"  and  hearts  to  perceive.  To  such  men  all  earth  was  holy 
ground,  an  endless  pleasure-garden,  a  Carmel — God's  vineyard,  a 
paradise  of  delights,  through  which  the  Lord  was  still  to  be  heard 
walking  as  in  that  of  old,  still  near  to  the  Vision  of  Peace,  amid 
whose  green  the  Brook  of  Kedron,  the  stream  of  the  Passion,  was  for 
ever  flowing.  All  through  the  Advent  offices  we  may  note  a  calling 
upon  Nature  to  unite  with  man  in  his  highest  aspirations,  and  earth 
and  sky  are  invoked  to  join  in  doing  their  share  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  Saviour.  "Borate  cooli  desuper  et  nubes  plnant 
Justum ;  aperiatur  terra,  et  germinet  Salvatorem,"  begins  the  season ; 
such  prophecies  continually  recur  as  that  of  the  Psalmist:  "The 
mountains  and  hills  shall  sing  lauds  before  their  God,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  wood  shall  clap  their  hands,"  while  at  the  Midnight  Mass 
itself  they  bade  "  the  heavens  rejoice  and  the  earth  be  glad,  the  fields 
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I  joyful  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  let  the  trees  of  the  wood 
Lilt  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  for  He  cometh."     To  those  men  of 
Sreat  faith  it  seemed  no  unreasonable  thing  to  account  for  the  action 
of  those  trees  and  plants  which  then  put  forth  their  buds  and  blos- 
soms as  doing  so  mindfully  of  their  Lord.      They  argued  that  the 
God  of  Nature,  the  Maker  and  Designer  of  it  all,  was  coming  to  this 
earth  which   He  had  made,  and  throughout  all  life  must  there  not 
have  been  a  thrill  of  responding  love  expressed  in  its  own  way  to  its 
Creator?     His  the  hand  that  created  each  form  of  bud  and  leaf,  and 
painted  each  colour ;  His  the  touch  which  gare  the  crown  and  lacing 
to  the  pink,  the  pencil  and  blotch  to  the  pansy,  the  feather  and  flame 
to  the  tulip,  the  Hake  of  the  carnation,  the  edging  of  the  picotee,  or 
the  rough  dowl  to  the  chestnnt.     All  their  beauty,  all  their  joy,  was 
of  Him,  and  here  He  comes  to  tread  the  meadows  of  earth,  and  at 
such  anticipation  would  they  not  gladlier  grow,  and  could  not  He 
who  oonld  wither  a  fig-tree  at  a  word  permit  the  sap  of  spring  to 
return  to  the  dry  stocks  in  winter's  cold  ?      Every  land  loved   to  find 
amongst  its  vegetation  instances  which   confirmed   this  tender  sym- 
pathy.    The  legend  of  how  the  vines  of  Engaddi  burst  into  leaf  and 
flower  at  the  moment  when  He  who  was  the  True  Vine  was  born,  was 
a  favourite  illustration,  and  it  is  this,  too,  which  was  probably  recalled 
in  Germany  by  that  species  of  Red  Traminer  which  they  name  Christ' 
l'in</>f  :fj-fii/hr\  or  the  Christ-child's  Grape  Vine.      In  the  pear  called 
/'//•(/  '/(  Xi'fnli^  in  Sicily,  and   in  our  own  West  Country  Chrid-ling 
we  see  the  desire  to  make  the  ripening  of  those  fruits  honour  the 
little  Saviour,     The  budding  upon  Christmas  Day  of  the  Cadeuham 
Oak  in  the  New  Forest,  or  of  the  Rose  of  Mariastern  in  Alsatia,  and 
St.  Patrick's  Bush  at  Toars,  led  to  their  being  reverenced ;  and  our 
own  Glastonbury  Thorn  still  is  Nature's  calendar,  which  no  '*  change  of 
style  "  has  affected.    This  last  is  our  most  notable  example  in  England, 
and  the  legend  about  it  is  probably  known.     It  is  said  that  St,  Joseph 
of  ArimHthjoa  travelled  across  Europe  preaching   to  all   peoples  and 
bearing  witness  to  the  troths  of  Christianity.      He  came  at  length  to 
Avalon,  where,  sinking  exhausted  upon  "  Weary-all   Hill,"  he  struck 
bis  etat!'  into  the  soil  to  mark  tho  limit  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.     It 
became   in  time  a  tree — the   Cralirgus  oxyacantha  prfrcox — a  haw- 
thorn, and  every  Old  Christmas  Day  it  flowered.     The  Reformers,  who 
knew  no  difference  between  reverence  and  idolatry,  cut  it  down ;  but 
many  a  slip  from  the  original  was  preserved  in  various  places,  and  we 
may  hope  that  once  again  some  local  authority  will  plant  a  catting 
fn^m  that  offshoot  of  the  venerable   parent  which  has  grown  so  well 
in  the  abbey's  former  hostelry,  and  thus  continue   the  pleasant  tradi- 
tion.    I'here  are  very  many  records  of  its  Noel  flowering,  and  one 
who  writes  to   AW*-*  and   Qurriia  remarks  that  in  his  "  neighbour- 
hood (near  Dridgewater)  the  Christmas  Thorn  blossoms  on  the  Gth 
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of  January  (Twelfth  Bay),  and  on  this  day  only.  The  villagers  in 
whose  gardens  it  grows,  and  indeed  many  others,  verily  believe  that 
this  fact  pronounces  the  truth  of  this  being  the  day  of  Christ's  birth." 
We  shall  see  later  on  how  prominent  a  type  of  the  Incarnation  was 
the  Burning  Bush  to  mediaBval  minds,  and  how  that  it  was  identified 
with  a  thorn-tree,  and  how  the  very  name  is  borne  by  another  species 
of  Crataegus,  that  known  as  the  C.  pyracanthtis,  Pers. 

The  Christmas  roses  were  also  very  popular  exemplifications  of  the 
earth's  homage  to  the  festival,  and  most  lands  have  the  name,  although 
in  none  is  it  used  to  a  flower  such  as  we  understand  as  a  rose.     The 
Advent  antiphons  foretold  how  by  Christ's  coming  *'  the  desert  and 
the  bye  ways  shall  rejoice  and  the  solitude  be  glad  and  blossom  as  a 
lily  (rose  in  some  translations).     Budding  it  shall  burgeon  and  exnit 
praising  with  ezceediug  joy  :    for  the  glory  of  Libanns  is  given  to 
Him,  the  beauty  of  Carmel  and   Sharon  shall  see  the   glory  of  the 
Lord  and  the  excellency  of  our  God."     In  Italy  and  Sicily  thi  Iris 
lily  (Gladiolics  communis)  is  called  the  Rosa  di  Noel,  and  in  France 
and  England  the  same  title  is  attached  to  the  pretty  winter  aconite, 
with  its  yellow  blossom  amid  a  whorl  of  shining  green.    But  the  name 
is  more  universally  allied  to  the  rose  of  Jericho  and  the  hellebore,  the 
latter  being  that  we  still  know  best  in  this  land.     We  will  take  these 
two  separately.     The  identification  of  the  former  is  the  source  of 
some  doubt,  for  the  Anasiatica  HierocurUica,  to  which  the   name  is 
attached,  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  qualities  entitling  it  to  fulfil 
the  position  which  Holy  Scripture  gives  to  Jericho's  rose ;  neither  is 
it  to  be  found   at  that  place,  although  it  grows  on  Syria's  sandy  soil 
as  also  in  Arabia.     However,  it  has  the  hygrometic  sensitiveness  of 
the  original,  and  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  all  Easterns,  Christian 
and  Moslem,  and  to  it  have  been  conveyed  all  the  traditions  which 
entwined  themselves  in  mediaeval  times  round  the  true  plant.     It  i> 
usually  seen  as  a  dried-up-looking  bundle  of  twigs,  for  when  its  leaves 
wither  and  fall  off  the  branching  stems  curl  inwards  and  form  a  ronnd 
ball :  the  roots  loose  their  hold  and  the  winds  roll  the  ball-like  plant 
across  the  sandy  wastes  until,  coming  to  moist  places,  it  is  affected  by 
the  damp,  when  it  unfolds  and  sheds  its  seeds  where  they  may  ger- 
minate.     This  reviving  power  which  it  shows  made  it  called  Ami^- 
tatica,  the  Resurrection  flower,  and  any  one  might  well  ask,  "Can 
these  bones  live  ?  "  looking  at  it  as  we  usually  see  it,  for  nothing  can 
appear  more  sere  and  lifeless ;  but  place  the  root  in  moist  sand,  and 
in  time  it  will  expand  and  show  the  truth  of  the  simile  given  by  it»; 
name.  Again,  they  drew  from  it  another  image,  and  this  time  it  was  a 
type  of  her  who  bore  the  title  of  ''Rose  of  Jericho,"  she  who  was  the 
"  root  out  of  the  thirsty  land,"  who,  when  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  upon  her,  gave  forth  her  Divine  Son  to  a  parched-np  earth,  and 
many  an  imaginary  power  was  conferred  wor^  **  Viit'b  T?oto  "  ham 
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,683  of  tlie  symbolism  wkich  they  saw  in  it.  They  liked 
that  it  opened  at  all  her  feasts  save  that  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  that  on  Christmas  night  it  expanded  at  the  moment 
of  the  Nativity,  and  won  its  name  of  *'  the  Holy  Night  Rose."  It  was 
deemed  to  be  welcome  to  all  women  in  their  hour  of  travail,  as  fixing 
their  thoughts  on  Bethlehem's  scene,  and  it  is  still  known  as  '*  Mary's 
Hand  *'  {Kuf  Miriam)  by  Eastern  peoples,  and  was  placed  in  water 
by  the  bedside  of  the  matron  with  the  belief  that  when  it  had  fully 
expanded  its  fibres  she  would  "  remember  no  more  her  anguish  for 
joy  that  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world." 

But,  after  all,  the  Anastatica  is  more  a  curiosity  than  a  llower — u 
venerable  one,  it  is  true,  for  every  pilgrim  to  Holy  Land  sought  to 
bring  one  back  with  him,  and  visitors  do  so  still,  though  mostly 
ignorant  of  the  antiquity  and  the  reason  of  the  custom.  In  the 
hellebore,  however,  we  have  a  Christmas  rose,  not  only  decorative, 
[i  aIbo  appropriated  to  the  season  by  very  delightful  association.  All 
ow  the  waxy  white  flower  of  the  Helkhoriis  ni(/er,  but  few  cultivate 
the  lovely  red  or  crimson  species.  If.  colchicu^.  The  names  of  Holy 
Night  Rose,  Rose  of  Noel,  or  Christ's  Flower  or  Bloom  are  given 
them  throughout  all  Northern  Europe,  and  the  origin  of  the  names  is 
worthy  of  telling.  In  the  mystery  plays  of  the  Nativity  a  maiden 
named  Madebn  was  represented  as  coming  with  the  shepherds  to 
Bethlehem  to  see  the  great  thing  which  had  come  to  pass,  and  of 
which  the  angels  had  snng.  She  was  very  poor,  and  her  woman's 
heart  was  so  touched  by  the  manger  scene  that  she  burst  into  tears  at 
having  nothing  to  offer  to  comfort  the  Blessed  Mother  and  to  show 
her  love  and  sympathy  for  the  little  Child.  The  shepherds  played  a 
lullaby  upon  their  rustic  pipes,  and,  perchance,  brought  a  fleece  to 
warm  the  cave  which  made  the  bed  of  Mary,  but  Madelon  had 
uought  to  offer  but  her  tears  and  prayers.  God,  seeing  her,  sent 
I  GJabriel  to  her,  who  said  :  *'  Madelon,  what  makes  yon  weep  while  you 
^^pray  ? "  And  she  answered  :  *'  My  lord,  because  I  have  nothing  to 
^^^ffer  to  the  infant  Jesus  ;  if  I  had  but  some  flowers  to  give  Him  I 
'  should  be  happy,  but  it  is  winter,  and  the  frost  is  in  the  ground,  and 
spring  is  far  away  :  good  Angel,  I  am  most  distraught  !  "  But  the 
Herald  of  the  Annunciation  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  forth  into 
the  dark  night,  and  as  they  went  the  cold  seemed  gone  and  a  golden 
blaze  of  sunlight  enveloped  them,  and  they  walked  in  places  she 
knew  not  of.  He  paused  and  touched  the  rigid  earth  with  his  staff, 
and  lo  !  rich  blossoms  sprang  up  all  around,  and  Madelon,  rushing 
from  his  side,  quickly  gathered  an  armful  of  Noel  Roses,  to  deck  the 
first  Christmas  night.  And  hence  it  is  that  in  the  old  mystery  plays 
id  in  paintings  Madelon  is  ofteq  represented  as  bearing  garlands  of 
eae  flowers  or  wreathing  them  around  the  crib  or  the  neck  of  a  lamb. 
There  were  two  types  of   the  Incarnation  so   prominently  used  in 
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the  art  and  divine  offices  of  medieBval  times  that  we  should  be  snr- 

priaed  to  find  them  absent  from  the  very  section  in  natoral  history  to 

which  they  belonged,  and  these  were  the  Radix  Jesse,  or  Jesse-tree, 

and    the   Burning    Bash;    the  one   showing  the  true    manhood   of 

our  Lord  in  descent  from  the  patriarchs^  and  the  other  being  a  symbol 

of  the  virginity  of  His  blessed  mother.     The  prophecy  of  the  dyiDg 

Jacob  which  had  sustained  the  hope  of  the  long  ages  was  now  fulfilled, 

the  leader  who  was  the   "  Expectation  of  the  Gentiles  "   had  now 

appeared    from    the    sceptred  house    of  Judah.     Again    and    again 

through  the  Advent  services  is  the  promise  re-echoed,  *'  Egredietnr 

Virga  de  Radice  Jesse,  et  replebitur  omnis  terra  gloria  Domini " ;  the 

wail  of  one  of  the  "  great  0  *'  antiphons  takes  it  up,  **  O  Radix  Jesse, 

qui    stas   in   signnm  populorum :    veni  liberandum    nos,   jam  noli 

tardare,"  until  the  announcement  comes  '*  Germinavit  Radix  Jesse, 

orta  est  stella  ex  Jacob,  Virgo  peperit  Salvatorem."     The  part  which 

Mary  took  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is  never  lost  sight  of, 

Mother  and  Son  are  never  separated,  nor  are  they  ever  placed  oat  of 

their  relative  positions  in  the  work  of  man's  Redemption.     It  is — 

"  Mary  the  root,  bat  Christ  the  mystic  vine; 
Mary  the  grape,  but  Christ  the  sacred  wine ; 
Mary  the  cornsheaf,  Christ  the  living  bread  ; 
Mary  the  rose-tree,  Christ  the  rose  blood-red." 

In  the  similarity  between  Virga  and  Virgo  the  early  symbolic  writora 

found  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation.    A  bishop  of  Chartres  in  1007 

composed  an  introit  for  her  birthday,  which  shows  how  they  loved  to 

play  with  the  words, 

••  Stirps  Jesse  rirgam  produxit,  virgoque  Florem 
Et  super  hunc  Florem  requiescit  spiritus  almas, 
Virgo  Dei  genitrix  Virga  est ;  flos,  Filias  ejus." 

It    was    but    the    versifying    of    the    chapter  at    Nooes    on   her 
Annunciation  Day,   which   is  taken  from  the  prophecy   of   Esaias. 
With  these  thoughts  in  memory,  artists  made  the  designs  of  those 
•'  Jesse-trees  "  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  an  old  church  in  this 
land,  sculptured  in  stone,  as  in  the  reredos  of  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
shire, beautifully  trained  about  a  window  as  at  Dorchester,  Oxon, 
or  brilliant    with    rich   colouring    in    glass,   fresco,   or    embroidery. 
Usually  it  is  a  vine  springing  from  the  loins  of  the  sleeping  Jacob, 
giving  forth  its  branches  which  bear  the  figures  of  the  chief  characters 
in  the  genealogical  tree,  until  at  the  summit  in  the  chalice  of  a  flower 
is  Mary  and  her  Child ;  or  it  is  a  rose-tree,  rising  from  the  heart  of 
the  patriarch,  seated  in   a  chair,  and  terminating  in  a  five-petal  led 
flower,  in  whose  centre  nestles  the  Holy  Dove,     The  emblem  was  not 
confined  to  decoration,  but  was  also  employed  for  those  many-branched 
brass  candelabra  which   were  formerly  so   common  in  churches  and 
houses,  and  which  still  abound  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  surmounted 
invariably    by  the    Madonna  and  her   Son.     An  old   abbot  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  brought  one  of  them  back  for  the  choir  0/ 
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charcH  in  1097  :  **  Candelabrum   magnum    in  choro  «i?reum  qaod 
fesse   vocatur,*'   and   which  be   had  purchased   *'  in  partibus  trans- 
arinia."     (Thorn,  IM.  Scripf.  col.  179G.) 

Snch,  then,  being  the  familiarity  of  the  illustration,  we  can  more 
readily  understand  how   it   was   recalled   to   their    minds  by  certain 
l^ahruba  and  flowers  in  their  daily  life.      In  Spain  they  have  the  name 
^V^arn  di  Jcai,  or  Kod  of  Jesse,  for  the  tuberose  {l\iimii}u&  tuherom), 
^Hrhose  Hower-spikes  grow  thickly  studded  with  the  buds  and  blossoms 
^Bf  this  deliciously  scented  dweller  in  the  sunny  south,  and  the  same 
j      land  carried  the  name  to  the  Drarana   lerininalis^  which  they  found 
I      in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  which  is   now   a   graceful   addition  to 
our  owD  conservatories  and  winter  gardens.     They  also  call  our  Holy 
Hocke — the   Son  of  Jesse's  Tree,   its   flowering   stem  with  its  rich 
JHdouble  bloom  being  allied  to  the  stages  of  a  pedigree  table,   and  the 
^^rrench   name   of  Bdton  de  Jacuhy  and  possibly  our  own  Holy  Hocke, 
omy  have  originated  in  a  similar   connection.     But  we   believe  that 
is  in  the  mistletoe  that   this  **  Virga  de   Iladice  Jesse  "  was  seen, 
d  which   accounts   for   its    presence  at   Christ's   Mass.      It  is  the 
custom,  we  believe,  of  late  years  to  exclude  it  from  church  decora- 
ions  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  habit   of  mediaeval  days   to  have 
the    houses    anything   which    would    not   be    permitted    in    the 
urches:  the  home  was  but  the  reflex  of  the  Church,  the  ante- 
iharaber   to   the  throne-room  of    the  Saviour,  not  removed  as  now 
from  beneath  the  same  roof;  and   you   could   not    be  pagan    in    one 
and  Christian  in  the  other.    The  old  Druid  reverence  would  strengthen 
the  interest  which  Christians  perceived  io  the  weird  parasite,  for  they 
\     would  feel  that  other    forms   of  imperfect  faith  had  seen  something 
I     remarkable  in  the  emblem,   and   very   probably  find  in  that  fact  a 
■^ken  of  the  strivings  of  their   forefathers   through   natural  religion 
^Ho  attain  to  truths  which  revelation  had  made  certain  to  them  ;  more- 
over, as  far  as  onr  imperfect  knowledge  will  allow  us  to  judge,  the 
Druid  reverence  for  the  mistletoe  bough  was  prompted  by  the  same 
mystery  which  led  to  its  Christian  interpretation. 

The  Saturday  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  throughout  the  year,  as 
well  us  those  of  Christmas,  vividly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
(kithfal  the  mystery  of  God  springing  from  a   human   stock,  perfect 
and  perfect  man.     In   the   mistletoe  they   saw   the  illustration 
hich  Nature  gave  them  at  the  Church's  season ;  here  was  the   Rod 
springing  from  Jesse's  root,  an  ordinary  tree   producing  that  which 
unlike  all  its  kind  and  yet  of  it ;  a  golden  braoch  differing  from 
ivery thing  the  old  stock  had  ever  seen  or  known  before >   an  innova- 
tion of  natural  law,  aid  though  taking  fibre  and  substance  from  the 
womb  of  the  parent  tree  possessing  a  nature  and  essence  different. 
The  words  of  the  Church's  services  seem  to  be  brought  home  by  this 
figure   before  one's   eyes  :   "  Mirabile    myaterium   declaratur  hodie  : 
VOL.  LXII.  3  1 
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innovantur  naturea,  Bens  homo  factus  est :  id  quod  fnit  permansit, 
et  qaod  non  erat  assumpsit,  non  commixtionem  passns,  neque 
divisionem."  "  0  admirabile  commercium !  Creator  generis  humani 
animatnm  corpus  snmens  de  Virgine  nasci  dignatns  est :  et  procedens 
homo  sine  semine."  "Magnnm  hsereditatis  mysteriam:  tempi nm 
Dei  factas  est  uterus  nescientis  virum:  non  est  pollutus  ex  ea 
camem  assumens:  omnes  gentes  yenient,  dicentes:  Gloria  Ubi 
Domine."  No  one  wandering  through  the  woods  at  winter  when  aU 
the  trees  are  leafless,  and  seeing  a  branch  of  mistletoe  shooting  forth 
from  lichen-covered  stem,  but  would  recognise  the  beautiful  emblem 
it  was  of  the  Eod  of  Jesse  arising  in  vigour  amid  a  world  of  death 
from  a  source  which  looked  like  unto  its  fellows. 

There  was  a  legend  attached  to  the  mistletoe  by  Christian  peoples 
which  seems  suitable  to  recall  at  the  Advent  of  the  second  Adam. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  once  a  noble  tree  in  Eden's  garden — 
none  other  than  that  of  good  and  evil,  and  by  affording  the  fruit 
which  brought  ruin  on  the  human  race  involved  itself  as  well  as  all 
trees  in  a  less  degree.  We  can  still  see,  they  said,  some  traces  of 
this  ancient  beauty  in  the  delicate  colouring  of  its  foliage  and  its 
pearly  berries  arranged  in  triple  clusters,  while  in  its  frequency  upon 
the  apple  an  additional  confirmation  was  found  of  its  origin.  Even 
as  the  banished  outcast  of  the  forest  trees  it  retains  great  virtues, 
and  not  only  was  it  found  to  be  potent  against  all  witchcraft, 
phantoms,  and  evil  spirits,  but  it  occupied  a  very  real  place  in  the 
pharmacy  of  early  days  as  sovran  in  epilepsy,  and  it  is  through  its 
use  in  this  last  that  we  seem  to  see  the  chief  thought  which  now  has 
become  connected  with  it.  Epilepsy  in  many  places,  as  in  Wales, 
was  called  the  **  Rod  of  Christ,"  from  the  use  of  the  Rod  of  Jesse  in 
its  cure,  but  it  was  also  known  as  St.  Valentine's  Sickness,  and  that 
saint's  memory  seems  inextricably  interwoven  in  English  thought  with 
lovers  and  their  pastimes.  But  the  connection  with  the  saint  and  the 
illness  arose  in  days  when  faith  was  strong  and  medical  science  weak, 
when  it  was  the  habit  to  have  some  saint  allied  with  each  complaint, 
to  whom  the  poor  sufferers  might  go  as  their  daysman  with  the  Great 
Physician,  and  thus  St.  Valentine  was  sought  in  cases  of  epilepsy, 
and  the  disease  became  known  as  Mai  di  S.  Valentine,  Veltenstanz,  or 
Danse  de  St.  Guy.  This  last  title  perhaps  shows  us  how  the  saint 
obtained  his  second  name,  which  answers  to  the  French  word  for 
mistletoe.  But  we  are  not  concerned  with  endeavouring  to  trace 
its  modern  amatory  use,  else  we  should  have  to  consider  whether 
Scandinavian  mythology  had  not  something  to  do  with  it ;  our  object 
is  only  to  tell  what  the  shrubs  and  trees  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  our 
forefathers  as  they  passed  by  forest  and  garden. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  excluding  of  the  mistletoe  from 
the  Church  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity.    Stukeley  in  his  "  Medallic 
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Ustory  of  Carausius"  (ii.  164)  speaks  of  a  cuatom  which  had  existed 
i**  lately  in  York  "  and  in  the  north  of  England  of  carrying  a  bough 
»£  it  to  the  high  altar,  and  pronouncing  a  *'  universal  liberty,  pardon, 

id  freedom ''  to  all  men  towards  the  four  quarters  of  heaven.     This 

eads  very  like  the  ciiatom  still  observed  at  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  on 
iCew  Year's  Day,  when  the  Archbishop  pronounces  the  *^  Amend© 
lionorable  '*  as  a  token  of  the  "  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will," 

^hich  came  with  the  *'  Ofispring  of  Jeaae."  Gay,  in  his  "  Trivia  " 
(ii.  437;  tells  us : 

•'  Now  with  bright  HoUy  all  the  temples  strow. 
With  Laurel  green  and  sacred  Mistletoe,*' 

^tifying  that  in  his  day  its  banishment  was  not  needful,  and 
ly  if  we  would  regard  it  with  something  of  the  sacredness  with 
which  our  forefathers  invested  it  we  should  think  less  of  the  identifi- 
cation which  at  present  is  most  prominent. 
^^  It  is,  however,  in  the  "Christmas  Tree'*  that  we  see  the  pretty 
^■piustration  of  the  Jesse-tree  introduced  among  us  as  a  domestic 
^Beatare.  Human  nature  has  so  often  found  the  same  methods  of 
^Rbxpressing  the  luysteries  of  faiths  which  differ  in  themselves  that  men 
of  our  time  seize  upon  the  coincidence  as  if  it  proved  that  they  are 
all  but  variations  or  developments  of  the  same  idea ;  wo  are  repeatedly 
told  that  the  Christmas-tree  custom  is  but  the  Assyrian  *'  Tree  of  the 
reat  Light,"  or  some  Aryan  equivalent ;  other  writers  seem  quite 
letermined  that  it  must  be  the  continuation  of  the  Pagan  Y^ggdrasill 
Scandinavian  mytholog}^ ;  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  any  such  con- 
lection  is  known  in  northern  lands,  and  that  the  custom  has  not  erer 
en  there  observed;  C.  Molbeck,  in  his  *' Dansk  Ordbog  "  (1859), 
under  **  Christmas  Tree,*' says  it  is  '•  a  new  custom  and  a  new  word/* 
whereas  in  Germany,  where  it  prevails,  they  connect  its  introduction 
ith  the  early  apostolic  labours  of  St.  !Matemus  among  them.*  Its 
tention  is  very  apparent  to  those  who  have  seen  it  in  the  land  of 
birth  ;  it  is  there  a  part  of  the  homely  rites  of  the  poorest  at 
le  Noel  season,  and  the  idea  which  prompted  its  use  is  found 
(peated  with  every  variety  which  genius  can  conceive  in  the  eccle- 
siastical art  of  the  land.  Among  all  the  German-speaking  peoples 
no  Christmas  tree  is  complete  without  the  Mother  and  her  Son 
affixed  to  the  topmost  spire,  while  it  is  very  frequent  to  fmd  that 
around  the  base  a  stable  or  farmyard  is  arranged.  Before  the 
Hanoverian  house  came  to  the  English  throne,  the  pretty  custom 
was  not  popular  among  our  Christmas  rites  ;  although,  as  we  have 
said,  the  subject  of  the  Jesse-tree  in  art  was  very  frequent  in  ancient 
nxes :  in  a  pageant  at  this  season  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  we  find 
tree  was  introduced,  according  to  the  Loseley  MSS.,  but  in  "  high 
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and  base  Almaigne,"  from  the  Emperors  to  their  peasants,  it  is 
universally  welcomed ;  bright  with  candles  and  decked  with  orna- 
ments, it  makes  a  delightfully  festive  addition  to  the  expressions  of 
rejoicing,  and  tells  to  all  who  have  learnt  its  meaning  that  in  David's 
royal  city,  born  of  David's  line,  He  was  bom  who  was  Lumen  de 
Zumine.  It  would  seem  possible  that  in  this  lighting  up  of  the  Jesse- 
tree  we  have  not  simply  a  method  of  honouring  the  emblem,  but  also 
a  combining  in  the  same  figure  that  of  the  Burning  Bush  of  which 
we  shall  speak  next. 

A  young  fir-tree  ia  usually  employed  for  this  Christmas  tree,  pro- 
bably as  affording  greater  strength  and  uniformity  than  others,  but 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  "  benigne  Braunchlet  of  the  Pine  Tree  "  is 
a  title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  we  find  in  Chaucer  s  *'  Ballad  of 
Commendation  of  Our  Lady,"  and  that  Le  Bois  de  Croix,  Die  Kreoz- 
tanne,  Arvulu  Cruci,  Palm-tree,  are  all  names  to  be  found  for  it  in 
France,  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Ireland,  while  the  tree  which  yields  the 
modem  Balm  of  Gilead  is  of  the  same  family. 

The  second  most  prominent  type  used  has  reference  to  the  virginity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  that  of  the  Burning  Bush  : 

"  O  Mother  Maid  !  O  Maid  and  Mother  free  • 
O  Bush  unbumt  burniog  in  Moses'  sight !  " 

Such  is  Chaucer's  invocation  ("  Prioress's  Tale  "),  and  it  was  a  favourite 
device  of  artists  to  depict  the  Mother  and  her  Son  enthroned  within 
a  tree  of  fiame.  In  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum  "  we  have  the  Old  Testa- 
ment type  of  Moses  before  that  on  Sinai,  with  the  corresponding  New 
Testament  antitype  of  the  Nativity,  and  in  the  ancient  glass  left  to 
us  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  "  Moses  cum  Kubo  "  has  as  its  comple- 
ment, "  Angelus  cum  Maria,"  while  beneath  is  the  ejaculation, 
"  Rubus  non  consumitur,  tua  nee  comburitur  in  came  virginitas." 
In  the  divine  offices  the  same  typical  reference  is  made  :  in  the 
"  great  0  "  antiphon  in  the  week  preceding  Christmas  Day,  there  is, 
"  0  Adonai,  et  dux  domus  Israel,  qui  Moysi  in  igne  flamma^  Rubi 
apparuisti,  et  ei  in  Sina  legem  dedisti,  Veni,"  &c.,  to  which  a  further 
explanation  is  given  at  the  Circumcision,  "  Rubum  quern  viderat 
Moyses  incombustum  conservatam  agnovimus  tuam  laudibilem  vir- 
ginitatem  Dei  genitrix." 

The  Egyptian  thorn  (Craiccgus  Pyracantha,  Pers.),  with  its  reddish- 
yellow  flower  and  haws  of  brilliant  scarlet,  is  said  to  have  its  leaves 
ever  green  and  to  bear  its  fruit  at  the  Incamation-tyde  as  a  privilege 
for  being  the  tree  of  Sinai,  and  in  France  it  is  knoxm  as  JJarhir  df 
Maine  and  BvIhsou  ardent.  In  Provence  they  choose  the  wild  myrtle, 
or  Butcher's  Broom,  as  their  illustration,  and  call  it  Calendau  or 
Christmas ;  not  only  does  it  bear  large  ruddy  berries,  but  it  exhales 
an  essential  oil  so  freely  that  the  air  around  becomes  inflammable,  and 
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111  us  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  simile.     It  is  always  present  in  the 
yhristmaa  decorations  in  southern  lands,  and  in   the  Balearic  Isles 
bey  name  its  fruit  Ciceretas  del  Bon  Pastor,  a  title  which  may  have 
fcUusion  to  Christmas    thoughts.     In  England  there  is   a  favourite 
plant  worthy  of  the  place  it  once  held  in  every  garden,  and  for  which 
the  old    folk-name  was  "the  Burning  Bush."     This    is   the  white 
^tt&uy  {Diciamnics  fraxijicUa,  L.),  which,  when  its  flowers  fade,  gives 
oif  an  etheric  vapour  like  the  wild  myrtle,  and  if  a  light  be  brought 
near  will  burst  into  flame.     The  especial  tree,  however,  which  we  in 
these  northern  latitudes  have  chosen  as  our  emblem  is  the  Uoly,  or 
lolly-tree,  our  *'  Christmas,"  in  which  our  forefathers  saw  types  of 
be  Mother  and  the  Son.      It  is  certainly  the  most  pictorially  eflective 
ftrnament  which  winter  spares   to  us,  delighting  the  eye  as  it  grace- 
fully rises  with   its  white  wood  from  the  virgin  snow,  its  deep  green, 
flossy  leaves  Vjent  into  varying  planes   producing  that  play  of  light 
and  shade  which  gives  such  life  to  the  tree ;  its  blaze  of  fiery  fruit, 
set  in  thick  clusters,  distinguishes  it  amidst  the  bare  bushes  around, 
and  naturally  attracted  eyes,  to  which  nature  was  a  beautiful  parable, 
to  see  in  it  a  dogma  of  the  faith  and  a  sermon  to  every  heart.    Hawker, 
his  delightful  "  Cornish  Ballads,"  tells  us  that  in  the  west  country 
Tthey  gave  to  the  Holly  the  endearing  title  of  *'  Modryb  !Marya/*  or 
**  Aunt  Mary's  tree/'  since  '*  the  household  names,  Uncle  and  Aunt, 

■,were  uttered  and  used  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  many  countries  in 
the  East,  not  only  as  phrases  of  kindred  but  as  words  of  kindly 
greeting  and  tender  respect.  It  was  in  the  spirit,  therefore,  of  this 
touching  and  graphic  usage  that  they  were  wont  on  the  Tamar  side 
to  call  the  Mother  of  God,  in  their  loyal  language,  '  Modryb  Marya,' 
OP  '  Aunt  Mary.'  "  There  are  many  carols  written  in  praise  of  the 
hoHy-tree  ;  its  symbolism,  its  affording  food  and  shelter  for  the  birds, 
made  it  loved  by  the  poets  as  the  "  Bush  with  the  Bleeding  Breast," 
and  the  affection  for  it  found  vent  in  such  old  sayings  aa  : 

^V     If  the  emblem  of  the  Burning  Bush  were  recalled  by  the  tree 

fktself,  the  sharp  crisping  of    its  leaves  made  men  see  in  it  also  a 

memorial  of  the  spiny  crown  which   awaited  the  Virgin's  Son ;  and 

^^  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  this  association  is  made  very 

^■prominent.      Nemnich,   in    his    "  Nomenclator,"   says:   **  Christdorn, 

^H:c.,  soil   sie  heissen.   well    die    Dornenkrone  des    Heitandes  daraus 

^^lestanden    haben    soil    auch    hat    man  sie   fur  den  Dornbuscb,  aus 

welchem  Gott  mil  Moses  sprach,  halten  woUen.     Die  Naturgeschichte 

gewinnt  und  verliert  nichts  bei  dergleichen  curiosen  Streitfragen/' 

,  in  the  Mistletoe  we  have  the  emblem  of  the  Son,  so  in  the  Holly 


"  Whosoever  apainst  Holly  tlo  crje, 
In  a  lepe  shall  he  haog^  i^uU  hye, 
Whosoever  a^ynat  Holly  do  sing, 
He  may  wepe  and  his  hands  wring. " 
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we  Have  that  of  the  Mother,  and  they  to  whom  the  old  typei 
werp^  familiar  by  examples  in  painting  of  window  or  wall  or  miml 
page,  and  to  whom  the  round  of  the  Church's  sernoes,  and  the  carols 
and  the  mystery  plays,  were  matters  of  daily  life,  were  a  people 
very  ready  to  recognise  in  the  mddy  blaze  of  the  holly  bush  a 
lorely  effort  of  Natnre  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  the  Nativity  its 
tribute  of  homage  to  her  who,  while  becoming  the  mother  of  the 
Creator,  continued  immaculate. 

Christmas  Tree  and  Mistletoe  and  Holly  were  doctrinal  emUems, 
and  as  such  stand  pre-eminent  among  all  the  decorations  of  the 
season,  but  there  are  some  points  of  interest  with  respect  to  the  other 
evergreens  which  then  find  a  place  in  chapel  and  halL  The  iry, 
which  our  teachers  would  usually  have  us  consider  as  an  emblem  of 
Bacchus,  most  certainly  did  not  win  its  place  for  any  such  reason  ss 
that :  but  we  think  we  can  trace  its  presence  to  a  very  different 
source,  and  one  which  also  would  account  for  its  leaf  being  regarded 
as  the  badge  of  friendship.  In  France  we  still  find  it  known  bb 
"  L'herbe  de  St.  Jean  " — the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  his 
feast  day  follows  the  Nativity  so  closely  that  there  might  be  that  very 
natural  reason  for  employing  the  ivy  among  the  season's  decorations : 
there  were  many  things  which  we  might  imagine  would  lead  to  the 
dedication  to  the  Evangelist  of  this  shrub — ^its  clinging  closely  to  that 
to  which  it  attaches  itself,  its  generous  support  in  adversity,  its  seem- 
ing not  to  *'  taste  of  death,"  but  outlasting  the  old  companion  upon 
whose  breast  it  reclines,  or  about  which  it  has  flung  its  embrace. 
But  there  is  the  possibility  that  its  reference  may  be  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  is  so  continually  represented  in  art  as  visiting  his  divine 
cousin,  and  standing  by  the  crib  in  his  camel-hair  coat :  and  since  the 
ground  ivy,  or  alehoof  (Glcchoma)^  is  called  his  leathern  **  girdle,"  it 
may  be  that  the  same  thought  was  suggested  by  the  ivy's  bands. 

The  Laurel  or  Bay — the  classical  badge  of  Victory — retained  its 
position  among  the  early  Christians,  with  its  meaning,  as  nsual,  elevated 
by  the  new  teaching,  and  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the  catacombs 
and  in  churches  for  the  Victory  which  overcometh  the  world.  In 
Sicily,  the  Feast  of  Laurels  is  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
December  8,  and  thus  it  gets  associated  with  the  honour  of  Mary,  but  our 
use  of  it  probably  arises  from  the  name  attaching  to  the  Rose  Bay— 
the  Bay-tree  of  the  Bible — which  one  finds  still  popular  in  Italy 
and  France.  In  those  lands  they  know  it  as  **  St.  Joseph's  Stafi," 
its  flowering  stem  reminding  them  of  the  legend  of  how,  previous  to 
his  betrothal  to  Mary,  his  staff",  with  those  of  the  other  suitors  for  her 
hand,  was  laid  up  by  the  high-priest  "  before  the  Lord,"  and  that 
upon  the  morrow  it  was  found  to  have  budded,  like  a  second  Aaron's, 
and  thus  evinced  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  the  foster-fiither 
of  His  Son. 
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We  hav'e  lost  the  use  of  the  Rose-Maiy  from  among  our  modem 
'Yuletide  greenery,  and  indeed  we  seldom  find  the  pleasant  shi'ub 
planted  in  our  gardens,  where  once,  when  soil  was  drj'  and  situation 
favourable,  it  was  wont  to  be  ever  present.  Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  least,  it  continued  popular,  not  only  for  Christmas,  but 
for  every  season  of  domestic  joy,  and  at  funerals  it  was  cast  upon  the 
coffin  at  the  last  farewell  for  token  of  remembrance.  In  Spain  they  attri- 
bute all  its  sweetness  to  having  had  hung  upon  it  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  the  infant  Saviour,  and  with  their  simple  faith  in  the  virtue  that 
lay  even  in  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  relate 
that  since  that  time  it  has  remained  not  only  ever  fragrant  but  ever 
^reen,  and  that  you  may  see  a  sign  of  the  sympathy  established 
between  itself  and  its  Creator,  for  its  tiny  flowers  bear  impressed  upon 
them  the  memorials  of  His  Passion,  and  every  Friday  a  fresh  bud  is 
^put  forth,  as  if  ''  to  help  to  embalm  the  Body  of  the  Lord/*  Books 
vill  only  tell  you  now  that  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  it  had 
already  gained  its  name  of  Lilanolis,  from  its  perfume-bearing  quali- 
ties, but  the  ears  of  the  men  of  old  heard  in  the  word  but  an  echo  of 
one  of  their  Christmas  antiphons,  which  told  "  Deus  a  Libano  veniet," 
while  Ro:^marinu.s  only  emphasised  to  them  another,  in  which  they 
prayed  "  Descendat  super  nos  sicut  lios  Deus  noster."  In  the  Celtic 
dialects  it  is  always  Ros  Mhairi  or  Ros  Mhuire,  our  Saxon  Rose-Mary, 
and  among  the  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  Arbor  Maria'. 
^To  the  Mother  and  her  holy  Son  it  has  been  thus  dedicated  in  affec- 
aonate  devotion  for  long  ages,  and  on  the  Vigil  of  Mary,  or  Christmas 
3ve,  every  house  was  fumigated  with  the  fragrant  incense  of  burning 
'  Rose-Mary,  which  brought  the  promise  of  good  fortune  and  happiness 
for  the  coming  y ear- 
In  many  lands  the  juniper  is  found  at  Noel  as  plentifully 
I  distributed  as  holly  is  with  us;  and  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  with  families  that  walk  in  the  old  ways. 
It  is  this  tree's  bough  which  is  hung  in  every  stable  and  cattle-shed, 
and  by  crucifix  and  crib.  With  us  it  is  only  a  shrab,  yet  not  too 
■mall  to  aftbrd  an  important  addition  to  those  we  employ,  but  in  more 
genial  climes  it  grows  to  a  tree  frequently  twenty  feet  in  height.  It 
tas  won  its  place  of  honour  from  a  legend  which  tells  of  Childermas, 
for  at  the  Massacre  of  the  Bethlehem  Innocents  the  holy  fugitivea  were 
hurrying  along  on  their  way  to  Egypt  closely  pui*saed  by  Herod's 
soldiery.  They  passed  by  tields  of  peas  and  flax  and  copses  of  broom, 
and  the  chick-peas  and  broom  rustled  and  crackled  about  them,  and 
the  Hax  bristled  up,  so  that  to  the  overstrained  nerves  of  the  poor 
mother  it  seemed  that  the  men  of  blood  were  upon  them  and  the  life 
^pof  her  Child  was  imperilled.  The  Madonna's  Juniper  Bush,  as  they  call 
it  in  Sicily,  grew  by  the  way,  and  seeing  the  danger  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,   opened   its   thick  branches,  enclosing  within  its 


sheltering  breast  the  Holy  Fftmily,  and  forming  a  close  arboar  arouod 
them  until  the  pursuers  had  gone  by.  Its  grftcious  service  was 
rewardedj  they  say»  by  the  precious  virtues  which  it  engenders  for 
human  ills,  rendering  it  welcome  to  the  druggist's  store,  while  it 
waa  made  a  aanctuary  in  the  woods  for  e?er  whereto  all  poor  hunted 
things  might  fly  for  refuge  from  their  perseeiitora ;  its  woody  st^ms, 
clothed  with  smooth,  narrow,  spiue-tipped  leaves  spread  thai 
shielding  strength  and  offer  a  stout  resistance  to  all  attempts  to 
penetrate  them,  while  its  powerful  odour  is  said  to  defeat  even  tie 
dog's  keen  scent.  When  men  at  CbOdermas  read  the  Gospel  of  the 
Flight  from  Bethlehem,  and  heard  the  offertory  of  the  escape  **  from 
the  snare  of  the  hunter,"  they  leamt  to  prize  the  presence  about  thear. 
homesteads  and  around  their  altars  of  the  bush  that  had  sheltered  the 
Sacred  Child. 

We  must  here  end,  not  that  we  have  exhausted  this  pleasant  lore 
of  the  Christmas  Bora,  but  the  limits  of  a  review  are  straitened  wherein 
to  deal  fully  with  so  wide  a  subject ;  but  even  thus  far  we  may  hope 
that  we  have  revealed  a  fresh  source  of  interest,  and  that  to  our 
readers  and  their  family  circlea  the  greenery  of  their  cbnrches  and 
houses  this  coming  Christmas  may  bear  a  deeper  significance  thin 
heretofore,  and  that  Holly  and  Misletoe,  Christmas  Tree  and  Holr- 
Night  Rose  may  be  welcomed  with  the  meaning  with  which  ttar 
ancestors  regarded  their  use. 

/'  Though  thovi  art  poor  aad  Laol.  uo  gold  to  biiug, 

Though  ic«-bound  earth  no  Heaven-sent  flower  bestows. 
Yet  give  thy  heart  this  Noel  to  thy  King, 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Christmas  Rose." 

Alfred  E.  P.  Raymund  Dowuhg. 
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HE  general  problem  of  Aryan  Origins  is  commonly  treated  as  If 
it  involved  three  other  problems :  the  problem,  namely,  first,  of 
e  origin  of  the  White  Race ;  the  problem,  secondly,  of  the  Asiatic 
European  locality  of  Buch  origin  ;  and  the  problem,  thirdly,  of  the 
wigin  of  Civilisation^  Nor,  so  far,  has  the  general  problem  been 
herwise  than  rightly  held  to  include  these  three  special  problems. 
at  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  certain  new  results 
nographical  reseai'ch  oblige  as  to  connect  the  origin  of  the  White 
I,  not,  as  hitherto  usually,  with  the  Aryan  >  but  with  a  far  earlier 
Race.  Certain  resnlts  also  of  geological  research,  of  research  as  to 
primitive  traditions,  and  of  philological  research,  will  be  shown  to  lead 
a  view  with  respect  to  the  locality,  or  rather  localities,  of  the 
igin  of  the  White  Race  and  of  the  Aryan  race  which  may  be  accepted 
"both  by  those  who  maintain  a  Central  Asian,  and  those  who  contend 
for  a  European,  origin  of  the  Aryans;  and  in  leading  to  such  a  recon- 
ciliative  theory  these  combined  and  mutually  corroborative  resulte 
^■»ill  be  found,  if  not  to  verify  the  tradition  of  a  Mesopobamian  Deluge 
^■yf  a  quite  unparalleled  character,  to  make  it,  at  least,  not  improbably 
^Brerifiable.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  pointed  oat  that  certain  new 
^Bresnlts  of  historical  research  suggest  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  Civili- 
^nation  in  which  that  of  the  Aryans  appears,  not  as  commonly  hitherto 
assumed,  as  a  primary,  but  as  a  derivative,  Civilisation.  The  grounds 
of  a  new  Theory  of  History,  and  of  a  new  Theory  of  the  Unity  of 
istory,  will  thus  be  indicated.  But  though  thirty  years  of  research 
ves  me  some  confidence  in  the  verifiable  character  of  the  general 

This  was  the  sacond  of  three  connected  Papers  read  in  three  different  sections  of 
be  International  Congress  of  Oricntalijitti  at  its  la.st  meeting,  the  first  Paper  being 
_DttUed  "The  Determining  Condition  of  the  Origin  of  Civiliaationa,''  and  the  third, 
I  Ttie  Derivative  Origin  of  Greek  Civilisation," 
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Theory  suggested,  the  great  variety,  not  of  the  facts  merely,  but  of 
the  classes  of  facts,  which  must  be  coordinated,  gives  onytixing  but 
confidence  that  I  have  not  fallen  into  error  on  many  points  of  detaiL 


1.  The  first  gronp  of  facts  which  I  have  to  bring  nnder  notice  are  those 
which  oblige  ns  to  connect  the  origin  of  the  White  Variety  of  mankind, 
not  with  the  Aryan,  but  with  a  far  earlier  race — the  race,  namely,  to 
which  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  belonged, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  Archaian  White  Eace.  But  I  mnst  here 
confine  myself  to  indicating  these  facts  only  in  a  very  sommaiy 
manner.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First  of  all, 
there  are  those  Portraits  in  wall-frescoes,  in  statues  and  statnettes,  in 
sculptures  and  intaglios  of  kings  and  priests  of  the  earUest 
dynasties  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Chaldea — portraits  which  are 
confirmed,  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 
of  skulls  and  of  mummies — which  present  unmistakably,  though 
occasionally  with  traces  of  a  lower  strain,*  those  high  noses  and  fine 
profiles,  and  that  noble  cerebral  development,  whether  dolichocephalic 
or  brachycephalic,  which,  with  loug  hair  and  beards,  and  more  or 
less  fair  or  light-coloured  complexion,  have  been  the  distinctiTe 
characteristics  of  the  historic  conquerors  and  civilisers  of  all  other 
races.  These  mummies,  and  statue  and  fresco  portraits  might  alone 
suffice  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  White  Species — yet  a  family  which  may  be  ethno- 
graphically  clearly  distinguished  both  from  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan  families  of  that  great  civilising  race.  But  a  second  set  of  con- 
firmatory facts  may  be  noted — namely,  the  Traditions  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans  ;  and  especijiliy  those  Paradise  and  Kinship  traditions 
in  which  they  distinguish  themselves,  with  serene  disdain,  from  the 
lower  Coloured  and  IJlack  Races,  ancient  skulls,  skeletons,  and  pc«r- 
traits  of  whom  have  been  discovered  both  in  Egj'pt  and  Chaldea, 
and  who  are  distinguished  also  by  a  different  mode  of  sepulture  in 
both  these  countries. t  And  there  is  yet  a  third  set  of  confirma- 
tory facts.  Not  only  is  it  the  conclusion  of  scientific  travellers 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  even  judging  only  from  contem- 
porary Egyptians,  were  naturally  a  White  liace  ;  but  all  over 
Northern  Africa  white  tribes  are  found  with  features  which  Vfo- 
fessor  Sayce  has  found  reproduced  in  the  most  remarkable  mamitf 
among  the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  peasantry  of  the  West  of  Ireland; 

■'  As  in  the  case  of  Khufru,  of  the  Fotirth  Dynasty  (about  4000  B.C.  See  a  phoco- 
graph  of  his  portrait  in  Petrie,  "  Racial  Types  from  Egypt." 

t  See  Petrie,  "Ten  Years  Digging  in  Egypt,  1881-1891,  pp.  146-6;   and  compam      i 
Macalister,  "  Some  Facial  Characters  of  the  Andent  Egyptians  "  ;  and  Gatson,  "  Somti 
Very  Ancient  Skeletons  from  Mednm,  SgTP^"  ^Vh  ^^^  Astocuawn^  1893.  J 
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and  similarly  all  over  Asia,  from  the  Caacasus  eastwards,  sach  white 
ribes  are   found,  white  tribes  which,  wheo  unexpectedly  discovered, 
the  remote  mountain-valleys  of   south-western   China  and  eastern 
Kbet,    forced    their    discoverer,    the    late    Mr.  Baber,   to    exclaina, 
'  Surely  these  are  Europeans  "  !      Such,   then,  are  the  three   clasaes 
facts — ancient  ethnographical  portraits,  probably  still  more  ancient 
Jitiona,  and  contemporary  ethnographical  observations,  which  have 
impelled  to  the  conclusion,  not  even  yet.  however,  popularly  recog- 
jlised,  that  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  had  the 
iaract eristics  of  a  White  Race. 

2.  But  if  we  are  thus  obliged  to  recognise  a  race  with  all  the  dis- 
linctive  features  of  the  White  Species,  yet  both  older  than,  and 
ethnographically   and   linguistically  distinguishable  from,  the  Semitic 

id  the  Aryan  White  Races,  then  it  is  surely  evident  that  wo  must 
ksociate  the  question  as  to  the  origin  and  cradle-land  of  the  White 
Variety  of  mankind  with  the  origin  of  this  oldest  of  known  White 
'  ^s  rather  than  with  the  origin  either  of  the  Semitic  or  the  Aryan 
\\  .:ite  Race.  Or  if,  with  Professor  Huxley,  we  associate  the  origin 
of  the  White  Speoies  with  the  origin  of  its  Aryan  variety,  and  locate 
both  in  Northern  Europe  ;  then,  we  must  show  either  that  the  Ruling 
Classes  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  had  not  the  cliaracteristics  of 
the  White  Species ;  or  that,  if  they  had,  they  could,  before  the  very 
remote  date  of  their  settlement  in  the  Kile  and  Euphrates  valleys, 
have  migrated  thither  from  Northern  Europe.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  Ruling  Classes  of  the 
ptians  and  Chaldeans  were  not  a  White  Race;  and  I  venture 
iU.Uier  to  think  that  certain  facts  of  physical  geography  to  which 
Professor  Huxley  has  himself  drawn  attention,  as  I  had  also  previously 
done,  make  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  so  remote  a  migration 
from  Europe  to  Chaldea  and  Egypt  as  the  remote  date  of  the  Chaldean 
and  Egyptian  Civiliaations  would  render  it  necessary  to  assume. 

3.  Yet  further.  If  there  is  not  only,  as  Pritchard  pointed  out 
sixty  years  ago.  and  as  De  Quatrefages  has  more  recently  insisted  on, 
another  set  of  White  Races  than  those  distinguished  as  Semites  and 
Aryans,  the  races  wJiich  both  these  naturalists  termed  *'  Allophyllian  " ; 
^ut  if  these  White  Races,  or  at  least  a  certain  section  of  them,  are 

Btorically  far  older  than  either  the  Semites  or  the  Aryans;  then  the 
probability  is  that  neither  Semites  nor  Aryans  could  have  originated 
save  where  there  were  already  those  earlier  White  Races  whom  I 
would  distinguish  as  Archaions,  and  such  conditions  as  would  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  a  new  variety  from  this  parent  Archaian  stock. 
^he  problem  of  the  origin  of  either  Semites  or  Aryans  thus  becomes 

similnted  to  other  problems  of  Organic  Evolution.  The  main 
Dndition  of  the  origin  of  a  new  variety   of   dog  is,  of  course,  an 

ler  variety,  and  such  conditions  of  intermixture,  «fec.,  as    naturally 
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determine  the  ongin  of  a  new  variety.  The  problem  of  Aiyaiu 
as  also  that  dt  Semitio  Origint,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  problem  not  of 
the  origin  of  tiie  White  Species,  bat  only  of  the  origin  of  a  certein 
variety  of  that  species,  and  of  the  origin  of  a  certain  claM  of 
languages  among  tribes  belonging  to,  or  bronght  under  the  inflaenoe 
of,  this  new  ethnc^ftaphic  variety.  The  problems  of  Semitic  and 
Aryan  Origins  mnst  therefore  be  treated  as  entirely  subsidiary  to  the 
problems  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  Origins, 'and  this  simply  because 
the  Bolations  of  these  subsidiary  problems  most  start  from  the 
solntionB  arrived  at  in  inveetigatiDg  the  primary  Archaian  problems. 
Just  as  it  was  once  thought  necessary  to  bring  the  history  of  Man 
and  of  Civilisation  into  relation  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  as  liy 
Bishop  Bossuet ;  then  with  the  history  of  the  Bomans,  as  by  Professor 
Freeman  ;  or  vrith  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Aryans,  as  fay 
Professor  Max  Mliller ;  it  may  be  now  seen  that  the  history  of  Civilisa- 
tion must  be  brought  into  relation  with  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  Origins. 
And  in  treating  history  from  the  new  point  of  view  given  by  the 
results  of  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  research,  a  revolution  will  be 
accomplished  not  unfitly  comparable  to  that  initiated  by  Copemicosin 
astronomy,  a  revolution  which  will,  I  venturo  to  think,  found,  for 
the  first  time,  a  veritable,  bediuse  verifiable.  Science  of  Histoiy. 

II. 

1.  The  first  thing  with  which  we  are  struck  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider Archaian  Origins  is  that  we  are  not  left  utterly  in  the  dark  bj 
the  people  themselves  as  in  the  case  of  Aryan  Origins.  For  all  scholui 
have,  I  believe,  now  given  up  the  notion  that,  in  the  first  Faigard  of 
the  Vendidad,  we  have  a  verifiable  tradition  of  Aryan  Origins,  save, 
perhaps,  in  that  narrower,  though  original,  sense  of  the  term  in  whidi 
it  is  synonymous  with  Indo-Iranian.  But  in  the  case  of  peoples  who, 
thousands  of  years  before  Aryans  were  anything  more  than  nomad 
shepherds,  had  written  records,  we  naturally  find  traditions,  or  indica- 
tions at  least  of  traditions,  of  where  they  cam^  from.  I  do  not  mean, 
however,  here  to  dwell  on  these  traditions  which  I  have  elsewhere  dia- 
cussed  at  considerable  length.*  And  I  shall  hero  only  say  that  these 
traditions  appear  all  to  point  to  a  northern  origin. 

2.  But  was  this  northern  origin  of  the  Arohaian  White  Bace — ^the 
parent  white  stock  of  both  Semites  and  Aryans — was  this  northern 
origin  in  Asia  or  in  Europe  ?  On  this  question  I  think  that  great  light 
ia  thrown  by  the  facts  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
formerly  existed  a  vaet  sea  separating  Asia  from  Europe.  Tliis  former 
inland  sea  Professor  Geikie  names  "  Busso-German,"*  referring  nxne 
especially  to  its  northern  area.   Professor  Huxley,  referring  mora  e^ 

*'  TraditiouB  of  the  Arohaian  White  Baces."    Trant.  S.  Mut,  8oe,  M.S.  t.  It.  um. 
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pially  to  its  aouth-eastern  portion,  calls  it  "  Ponto-Aralian.''     Kut  T 

^entare  to    think    that  it   may   be    better  designated  the    Eurasian 

!editerranean,  thus  distinguishing  it    from  the  present  Eurafrican 

Ieditf?rranean ;    and    I  have   represented    it  on    the  accompanying 

map,  drawn    from  the   latest   accegsible    results    of  research.      Con- 

Bider,  then,  the  bearing  of  the  facta  here  mapped  out  on  the  problem 

the  Asiatic  or  European  cradle-land  of  the  Ai-chaian  Whites.     Is 

"it  not  evident  that,  if  this  Eurasian  ^lediterranean  existed  when  the 

Lrchaians  wandered   down  from    the    north   to  settle    in    Southern 

Lrabia,  and  in  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys,  it  is  more   probable 

that  they   came    from    Central   or   Northern  Asia  than  from  Europe, 

which  then  lay  as  an  island,  almost  as  much  dissevered  from   Asia  as 

from  Africa,  and  belonging,  or  having  belonged,  to  the  continent  of 

^■Imerica,  rather  than  to  that  of  Africa,  or  even  of  Asia  ?* 

^H  .  3.  The    main  question,  therefore,  is,  Was  this  great  sea,  which 

^Separated  Asia  from  Europe,  still   in   existence  when   the  Archaian 

^■Vbite  Races  migrated  southwards  ?     Now,  the  most    authoritative 

^^pjgyptian   and    Chaldean  scholars  are  disposed  to  place  the   complete 

^Rfitabliahment  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  civilisations  as   far  back 

'     as  the  sixth    millennium   B.C. ;+  and   these  civilisations    were    even 

then  of  80  advanced  a  character  that   the  firat  settlement  of  White 

Colonists  in  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys  can  hardly  be  placed 

I^Bater  than  8000  or  10,(fOO  ii.c.     It  remains,  therefore,  for  geologists 

|P^K)  say  whether  this  Eurasian  Mediterranean  still  probably  existed  at 

that  time  ;^  and  I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  geologists  most  com- 

etent  to  pronoimce  on  this  question  is  in  favour  of  the  comparatively 

pcent  existence  of  a  sea  of  some  such  extent  as  I  have  indicated, 

[lOugh  no   historical  date  has  been  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

signed  t<^)  the  epoch  of  its  silting-,  or  drying-np, 

4-.   But  I  venture  to  think  that  the  means  may  be  at  our  disposal  for 

pproximating,  at  least,  to  such  an  historical  date.  For  in  the  eleventh 

the  twelve  books  of  the  great  Chaldean  Epic  that  dates  from  about 

^300  u.C,  there   is  a  mythical   story  of  a  Deluge.     And  if  it  can  be 

shown  to  be  probable  that  this  mythical  narrative  originated,  not  in 

^Miore  or  less  ordinary  experiences  of  destructive  river-overflows,  and 

pVea-intlows,  sweeping  across  the  Mesopotamiau  plains,  but  in  a  tradi- 

"  There  seems  little  donbt  that  land  connection  did  obtain  between  GreenLind 

Dd  Europe  in  Kainozoic-  times  along'  tlio  Icelandic  riflgc,  for  relics  of  the  same  tertiary 

OTU  are  foun<i  in  Scotland,  the  Faroe  Isbinds,  Iceland,  and    Greenland."    Gctkie, 

>  I'res.  of  the  Geo;;.  Sect,  Brit.  Assoc. .  1S02,  reported  in   \atuie,   II   Aug. 

J      Comijare  Siiss,  "'Dos  Antlitz  der  Erde.' 

.>ts  of  the  old  Egyptian  priest  and  historian  JIanctho  g^ive  for  the  accej^sion 

;  Mtnes  afH'*.?  B.C.  ;  wliile  Plotok  gives  5702,  Unger  6613,  MarietteoO<M,  Maspero  45tH), 

ltd  BfugMch  44*w  B.C.     According  to  Hommel,  the  C'haldcan  Zodiac  goes  back  to 

)  D.c    "  Die  Astronomie  der  Alten  Chaldaier  '"  in  •'  Etas  Ausland,"  13,  M,  19,  *J0,  1891. 

&alBO  as  to  "The  Old  Babylonian  CharacTcrs,"  De  LacOuperie,"  Bab.  and  Or.  Kecord,' 

I  IShS.  and  Sayce,  Ibid.,  Augu.st  188S,     As  to  wliich  wa«  the  older  Civilisation,  n 

kaolr  Paper  was  read  by  Prof  Hommel  at  the  last  Oriental  t'ongres.*"  on  "The 

oniun  Origin  of  Egyptian  Culture.'" 
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tion  of  some  altogether  unparalleled,  and  nnprecedentedly  deelrutfUve 
MeBopotamion  delage;andif  such  a  deluge  can  be  shown  to  be  probaUy 
connected  witih  the  drying-up  of  the  Enraaian  Mediterranean ;  then, 
eTidentlj,  the  drying-up  of  this  great  inland  sea,  that  once*  separated 
Eoivpe  from  Asaok,  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  settiement  in 
Mesopotamia  of  the  White  Bace,  one  of  whose  poets  has  transmitfeed 
to  ns  a  poetical  form  of  the  delage-tradition,  as  an  episode  in  a  grest 
epb.  For  otherwise,  and  if  the  White  Race  had  not  colonised  tiie 
Euphrates-valley  before  the  deluge,  supposed  to  be  connected  nitii 
the  drying-up  of  that  inland  sea,  we  should  have  to  assome  that  tiuj 
borrowed  the  deluge-tradition  from  the  Coloured  and  Black  aborigine^ 
though,  according  to  the  tradition  itself,  it  was  men  of  the  White  Bans 
who  alone  were  saved.  And  we  may,  therefore,  consider  ourselves  asis 
in  arguing  that,  if  the  Chaldean  deluge-story,  of  which  all  othsn 
appear  to  be  variants,  and  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a 
White  Baoe,  can  be  shown  to  have  had  ite  origin  in  a  Mesopofcamiia 
catastrophe  probably  connected  with  the  drying-up  of  the  Enraan 
Mediterranean,  than  this  White  Baoe  must  probably  have  originated 
in  As^,  as,  during  the  existence  of  the  Snnsian  Mediterranean,  they 
could  not  easily,  if  even  possibly,  have  reaob^  Mesopotamia  from  a 
European  cradle-land. 

5.  First,  then,  I  would  submit  that  it  is  more  probable  that  tfas 
Deluge-episode  of  the  Chaldean  Epic  originated  in  an  historical  erent 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary,  or  even'  eztraordinaiy,  yet  oods- 
sional,  experiences  than  that  it  originated  ih  merely  such  '^zperienoes 
of  river-overflows  or  sea-inflows,  and  is  thus  nothing  more,  in  fct^than, 
as  Professor  Huxley  maintains,  *•  one  of  the   oldest   pieces  otmitlff 
fictitious  literature  extant."*  Bat  I  submit  this  question  of  probtI% 
to  students,  neither  of  theology  nor  of  biology,  however  able,  bu^ 
students  of  history.     And  I  do  so  on  these  grounds.     Ordinary,  • 
even  extraordinary,  yet  occasional,   experiences  do  not  generally, 
ever,  get  mythicised  as  the   Chaldean   deluge-stoiy  is  ;  nor  is  thJ 
tradition  of  such  experiences  transmitted  in  variants  so  numerous^ 
and  widespread.      **  As  the  physical  details  of  the  Flood,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  *'  are  inseparable  from  theophanic  accompaniments, 
and  are  guaranteed  by  the  same  authorities,  I  must  let  them  go  with 
the  rest."t      Such  is   a  common-sense  conclusion.     But    Professor 
Huxley   would    be  the  last  to  admit  a   merely   "  common-sense,'^ 
as  distinguished  from  a  scientific,  conclusion  in  biology.     And  I  ques- 
tion the  acceptance  of  his  common- sense  conclusion  on  this  point  of  his- 
torical science  by  students  as  versed  in  historical,  as  Professor  Huxley 
is  in  biological,  inquiries.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
clusion of  such  students — a  conclusion  founded  on  a  multitude  of 
fiicts  which  cannot  here  be  even  indicated — will  be  that  "  theopham'c 
accompaniments "  are   nvt  to  be  considered  aa  conclnsive  evidence 

♦  Ninetfnth  Century,  July  1800.  f  iWrf.  June  1891,  p.  913. 
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against  the  occurrence  of  the  event,  or  existence  of  the  person, 
around  which,  or  v7hom,"theophanic  accompaniments  "have  got  accreted, 
but  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  evidence  always  of  the  greatness,  and 
almost  always  of  the  remoteness,  of  the  person  or  event  recorded  with 
such  accompaniments.  This,  I  admit,  is  a  large  generalisation. 
And  I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  can  here,  in  support  of  it,  only  point 
out  that  none  of  the  innumerable  destructive  river-overflows — not  even 
such  as  that  at  the  bend  of  the  Hoangho  about  2200  B.C. — or  sea-inflows 
— not  even  such  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  in  1875  B.C.— 
seems  to  have  been  traditionally  transmitted  in  anything  like  snch  a 
'  mythical  form  as  that  in  which  we  have  received  the  Chaldean  deluge- 
story.  Mythical  deluge-stories  we  do,  indeed,  find  all  over  the  world. 
But  all  of  them  appear  to  be  variants,  and  generally  greatly  exaggerated 
variants — as  the  Biblical  story,  for  instance,  certainly  is— of  that 
Mesopotamian  tradition  of  unknown  antiquity  which  the  Chaldean 
poet  of  (probably)  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.  introduced  into  the 
great  Chaldean  Epic.  And  hence,  though  in  Professor  Huxley's  opinion, 
*•  the  details  of  Hasisadra's  adventure  are  at  least  compatible  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  involve  no  greater 
catastrophe  than  such  as  might  be  brought  about  under  those  con- 
ditions," *  yet  I  would  submit  to  students  of  history  that  the'probability 
rather  is  that  it  was  the  altogether  unparalleled  character  of  one  special 
Mesopotamian  deluge  that  made  the  tradition  of  it  seem  to  the  Chal- 
dean Homer,  or  Homerid,  adapted  for  introduction  into  an  Epic  of  Gods 
and  Men,  and  caused  the  story  of  it  so  to  "  catch  on  "  that  it  spread 
all  over  the  world  as,  if  a  "  piece  of  purely  fictitious  literature,"  it 
would  never  have  done. 

6.  Now,  the  whole  region  both  north  and  south  of  the  Euphrates  valley 
is  one  abounding  in  volcanic  phenomena,  and  is  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes.  The  first  suggestion  that  presents  itself  is  naturally, 
therefore,  that  the  deluge  was  caused  by  earthquakes  in  the  north 
bursting  asunder  the  present  straits  of  the  Bopphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  accompanied  in  the  south  by  such  other  seismic  phenomeoa 
as  the  elevation,  towards  the  strait  of  Ormuz,  of  the  bed  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf ;  and  accompanied  also,  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley  between  the  Armenian  highlands  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  torrential  rainfalls.  Further  inquiry,  however,  in  the 
attempt  to  verify  this  hypothesis,  showed  that  the  Bosphoms  and  the 
Dardanelles  were,  like  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  more  probably  worn  through 
by  gradual  erosion,  than  burst  asunder  by  sudden  cataclysm.  The 
probability,  however,  still  remained  of  such  seismic  disturbance  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  would  uplift  its  bed,  and  cause  a 
prodigious  sea-inflow,  made  more  terrible,  perhaps,  by  a  cyclone,  as 
suggested  by  SUss  in  his  monumental  work;  and  such  seiBmic 
distarbance,  I  w  soggei  >«iiporarily  dose  iqp 
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the  strait  of  Ormuz  (if,  indeed,  it  then  existed),  and  hence  prevent, 
for  a  time,  the  exit  of  the  waters  into  the   Indian  Ocean.      Bat  the 

fiain  farther  suggestion  ^hich  1  would  make  is  this:  Were  there  not 
D  the  ascertained  elevation  of  the  land  of  Northern  Siberia,  in  the 
onse(|uont  change  of  climate,  and  in  the  probable  accompaniments  of 
uch  a  change,  not  only  natural  conditions  of  immense  evaporation 
from  the  Eurasian  Mediterranean,  but  of  a  downfall,  in  the  course  of 
this  process  of  evaporation — a  downfall,  quite  unparalleled,  both  in 
violence  and  continuance,   of  the   watery  vapours   arising  from  the 
'astly  extended  surface  of  that  great  inland  sea?    It  is  a  question  for 
leteorologlsts.       But  I  would  suggest  that  there  may  have  naturally 
in  such  conditions  of  evaporation,  accumulation,  and  translation,  as 
ould  give  rise  to  such  an  uninterrupted  continuance  for  seven  days  and 
ights — and  that  is  all  that  the  original  tradition  records — of  violent 
*  cloud-bursts,"  as  would — if  there  were,  fi-om  upheaval  of  the  bed  of 
the  Gulf,  at  once  a  prodigious  sea-inflow,  and  prevention  of  sea-outflow 
— cau&e   a  quite  unparalleled    deluge,  destructive  even    of    a  great 
civilisation.     Two  coincidences  are  thus  supposed  ;  but  each  of  them 
Tunet.  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  highly  probable  :  seismic  disturbance 
of  the  bed  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  continuous  "  clood-bursts,"  the 
^result   of  evaporation   caused  by    a   change  of  climate  acting  over  a 
^■rastly  extended  water-surface.     And  the  question   for  the  historical 
Hbtudent  may  be  thus  stated  :  Are  not  such  coincidences  more  probable, 
^Rndicated  as  both  are  by  the  earliest  traditions,  than  that,  as  main- 
tained by  Professor  Huxley,  these  traditions  record  no  special  event 
fhatever,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  but  ''  the  oldest  pieces  oi purely 
iitiouii  literature  extant "  ? 
7.  Thus  connecting  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  White  iSpecies 
with    that   Archaian  White  Race   which  preceded    both    the  Semites 
and  the  Aryans,  we  find  that  its  cradle-land  was  probably  in  A&ia,  and 
at  a  period  synchronous  with,  if  not  antecedent  to,  the  separation  of  Asia 
from  Europe  by  the  former  Eurasian  Mediterranean.    And  if  the  various 
facts  and  probabilities  above  indicated  are  duly  recognised,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  question  as  to  the  Origin  and  Cradle-land  of  the 
ryans  assumes  a  very  different  appect  from  that  which  it  has  hitherto 
resented.*     The  Aryan  Cradle-land  problem  becomes  now  simply 

Otter  questions  also  assume  very  difTerent  aapccts — for  instance,  that  as  to  the 

ationtt   of  the  Mongolians  to  tbe  American    Indians  or,  aj«  I  sLoulil  ntther  term 

kluim.  Atlantisians.     For  if  ttie  White  Siiecies  orig-inateil  in  Central  or  Northern  Asia, 

Jirlten  its  laud-surface  was  so  immensely  reilucetl  by  the  Eura;sian  Medilerranenn,  the 

■(|oe«t)on  arises,  Is  it  not  less  proliable  that    the  Mongols  originated  along  with  the 

^Thitcs  or  Caucasians  (if  we  may  use  the  terra  in  this  general  sense),  on  a  land-sor- 

Mjc  »n  contracted,  than  that,  considering  the  former  closer  connection  of  America 

ivltb  Asia,  tbey  originated  as  hybrids  between  Atlanti^iana  and  Caucarims,  and  then 

1    over  Asia  on    the  migration    southward    and   eastward   of   the    Archaian 

*ians7    And  again,  conaidering  the  immenae  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  and 

inner  connection  between  America  and  Europe,  mny  not  i>art  of  the  very  <li verse 

ihthic  population  of  Europe  have  probably  come  from  America  and  part  from 

ioa  ?    Both  questions  may  do  answered  in  the  negutive.    But  it  may  nevertheless 

>  worth  while  to  suggetit  them. 
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the  problem  of  the  development  of  a  definite  new  race  of  the 
White  Species,  and  of  a  definite  new  variety  of  the  languages  of 
that  species.  And  thus  stating  the  problem  of  Aryan  Origins,  surely 
soch  a  method  of  procedure  as  that  of,  for  instance,  Herr  Penka 
and  Professor  Huxley,  will  appear  more  than  questionable.  It  will 
appear  more  than  probable  that,  in  starting  from  an  altogether 
hypothetical  cradle-land  either  in  Northern  Germany  like  the  one,  or 
in  Northern  Russia  like  the  other,  and  dating  from  an  age  so  remote 
as  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  these  savants  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  will  seem  almost  certain  that  we  shall  follow  a  more  reas(m- 
able  course  if,  instead  of  working  down  from  an  utterly  hypothetical 
earlier  cradle-land  to  the  place  and  time  of  the  first  historical  appear- 
ance of  the  Aryans,  we  endeavour  to  work  up  to  their  probable 
earlier  cradle-land  from  the  place  and  time  of  their  first  historical 
appearance.  Adopting,  therefore,  this  method  of  procedure  we  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  first,  where  and  when  the  Aryans  primarily 
entered  on  the  historical  arena.  A  dozen  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  confidently  aflSrmed,  in  answer  to  such  an  inquiry,  that  the 
Aryans  first  appeared  as  an  historical  people  in  Transoxiana,  at  a 
remote  date  about  which  scholars  differed.  But  now,  though  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinscn  finds  traces  of  Aryans  in  Kharism,  the  modem 
Khiva,  about  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  Professor  Sayce  doubts 
the  existence  of  Aryans  in  Asia  prior  to  the  ninth  century  b.c. 
There  appears,  however,  now  to  be  very  much  less  donbt  about  the 
place  and  time  of  the  first  historical  appearance  of  Aryans  in  Europe. 
I  believe  we  may  say  that  it  was  in  Thrace  about  1500  B.C.,  or  at 
furthest  2000  B.C.,  that  men  first  appeared  with  the  speech  and  the 
features  of  Aryans — tall,  high-nosed,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  war- 
like men,  speaking  an  inflected  language  from  which  -Eolic  Greek 
was  probably  derived.  And  whether  or  not  Aryans  appeared  about 
the  same  date  in  Transoxiana  as  in  Thrace,  we  at  least  start  from  a 
probable  hypothesis  in  supposing  that  their  original  cradle-land,  or 
Primary  Centre  of  Dispersion,  was  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
each  of  these  Secondary  Centres  of  Dispersion. 

8.  Such  a  Primary  Centre  of  Dispersion  is  found  in  that  great 
region  of  many-rivered  plains  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  now  form- 
ing the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia.  And  here,  on  the  combined 
silting-up  and  drying-up  of  the  great  Sea  that  formerly  either  covered 
these  plains,  or  separated  them  from  Asia,  there  must  certainly 
have  arisen  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  a  new  Race  of  the  White 
Species,  with  a  new  family  of  its  languages.  For  the  main  conditi<m 
of  such  origins  is  evidently  the  existence  of  earlier  races  wnd  eariier 
languages  of  the  given  Species  in  a  locality  where  there  taaA  alio 
conditions  both  of  racial  and  of  linguistic  change.  Aik^  f 
highest  degree  probable  that,  on  the  dryinf^ 
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Eurasian  MediterraTiean,  tribes  both  Caacasiaii  and  Mongolittu  would 

rush  into  the  newly  created  pastoral   plains  from  all  directions,  or 

at  least  from  the  east,  north,  and  south  ?     These  tribes,  already  more 

I      or  loss  racially  differentiated,  were  probably  also  more  or  less  differ- 

^■«ntiated  in  point  of   culture.     For  Lenormant  thought   it  probable 

^^that    the  Moschi  of  the   Caucasus  had   penetrated   northward   into 

Russia,  and  that  from   thence  the  old  name  of  Muscovy  was  derived. 

And  M.  Jules  Oppert  has  shown  that  Chaldean,  or  at  least  Babylonian, 

trade-routes  to  the  north  existed   in  the  third  millennium  B.C.     But 

linguistic  change  having  been  thus  initiated  in  the  cradle-land  itself, 

it  would  certainly  be  continued  and  extended  during  the  migration  of 

the  Arj'ans  to  the  south-west   and  to   the  south-east.     For  in  these 

migrations  they  certainly  encountered  not  only  savage  tribes,  but  more 

or  leas  civilised  communities.     And  the  influence  of  the  former  would 

tend  to  change  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  by  their  misapprehensions 

j^and  mispronunciations;   while   the  influence  of  the  latter  would  tend 

^■to  changes  more  of  the  nature  of  true  development  by  the  communica- 

^■tion  of  new  ideas. 

^1      9.   But    there    would    still  remain  a    number    of    words  common 

^Bo    all    the    dialects  of  Aryan    speech  thus    arising.      From    theue 

^^vords  we  ought  to  be  able  to  gain  some  knowledge  not  only  of  the 

character  andcnstoms,  but  of  the  country  originally  inhabited  by  speakers 

of  Aryan  languages.     And  we  turn,  therefore,  to  Aryan  philology  for 

verification  of  the  above  stated  hypothesis,    suggested  by   a   quite 

iiifereut  class  of  facts,  as  to  the  primitive  Aryan  Home.     Now,  the 

suits  of  philological  research  do  appear  to  verify  this  hypothesis. 

?or  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  0.  Schrader's  philological  inquiries,*  places 

'  the  Original  Home  "  in  a  South  Russian  region  very    little  different 

from  that  which  quite  a  diflerent  set  of  considerations  have   led  us  to 

j^^efine.      A  still  further  proof  of  the  main  thesis  of   this    paper — ^that 

Hbio  Aryans  were   a   late-formed    race   derived,  in  its   chief  element, 

from   the  same  Archaian  White  Family  as  that    to   which   the  ruling 

glasses  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  belonged — would  be  found  in 

evidence  that  Aryan  speech   was  but  a  development  of  a  language,  or 

languages,  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  the  languages,  or  some  original 

element  of  the  languages,  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 

Egyptians.     Now,  attempts   are  actually  being  made  to  show  such 

elations  not   only  between   Aryan  and   Chaldean,   or   Accadian,  by 

snnecting  each  with  the  so-called  Turanian  langaages,  but  also  even 

tween  Aryan  and  Egyptian,  by  proving  an  identity  or  similarity  of 

lI     Without,  'however,  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  latter  of 


In  lit*  "  Spraohrcrtrleicbnng  ond  tTrjfeschichtc,"   tnuislAted  ander  tbo  title  of 

^|,i  •     •     *    •        -=        f  the  Arran  Pooples,"  Part  iv.  cb.  xiv. 
|«   I  Abel's   "•  Eink'jtung  in  uiu  alCgyptisch-Semitisck-Indoeuro- 

."  uud  connected  works  and  writings. 
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these  attemptB,  which  is,  indeed,  qaestbned  in  its  very  baaiB,* 
it  most  here  si^ce  thus  briefly  to  note  that  attempts  are  being  made 
to  prove  such  linghistic  relations  between  Aryans  and  Chaldesas 
as  one  wonl^  expect,  and  such  linguistic  relations  even  between  Aiyani 
and  Egyptians  as  one  wonld  not  be  altogether  surprised,  to  find 
corroborating  those  racial  relations  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  indicate. 

m. 

1.  We  come  now  to  the  third  of  the  special  problems  invtdved  in 
the  general  problem  of  Aryan  Origins — ^the  problem,  namely,  of  the 
origin  of  Aryan  Civilisation.  There  can,  however,  be  no  clear  discus- 
sion of  this  question  nnless  we  first  define  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
"  civilisation  "  is  used.  Civilisation  I  wonld  define  as  Enforced  Social 
Organisation,  with  Written  Records^  and  hence  Intellectual  Development 
and  Social  Progress ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  whenever  the 
term  is  nsed  with  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  these  three  things  are 
implied:  (1)  not  only  Organisation,  bat  enforced  organisation,,  and 
snch  means  as  (2)  Written  Records,  and  these  alone,  afford  for  (8)  Dev^- 
lopment  and  Progress.  Thns  defining  the  term,  the  Aryans  were  not 
a  civilised  people  when  they  wandered  as  nomad  shepherds  in  the  Sonth 
Russian  steppes  between  the  Ural  and  Dniester ;  nor  even  when  they 
were  both  invited  and  compelled  to  become  more  or  less  settled  farmers 
by  the  physical  conditions  in  which  they  found  themselves  on  migrating 
into  the  region  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Carpathians — ahead  of 
them  moantains  and  virgin  forests,,  and  around  them  rich  allavial 
plains  which  a  plough  made  from  the  crooked  branch  of  a  tree  was 
sufficient  to  prepare  for  a  fruitful  grain  crop  ;  nor  even  when,  on  pass- 
ing into  Thrace,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  fringes  of  the 
Pelasgian  civilisation.  And  the  barbarian  condition  not  only  of 
the  undivided  Aryans  in  their  original  cradle-land,  but  probably 
also  of  the  western  division  of  them  when  they  entered  Thrace, 
as  probably  likewise  of  the  eastern  division  when  they  entered 
Tranaoxiana,  and  later,  Iran,  is  illustrated  by  those  results  of 
later  research  which  have  dissolved  the  Paradisaical  picture  with 
which  Pictet,  Justi,  and  Max  Miiller  charmed  the  youth  of  men  now 
in  middle  life.  The  horse  was  probably  eaten,  but  was  not  domesti- 
cated ;  nor  was  the  ass,  the  pig,  the  goose,  the  duck,  or  other  poultry. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  possessed,  and  dogs,  the  watchers  of  the 
herds.  Holes  dug  in  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  turf  or  oowdnng, 
served  for  dwellings  in  winter,  and  in  summer  either  circular  huts, 
made  of  poles  with  interwoven  twigs,  or  waggons  with  axle  and 
wheels,  chipped  and  charred  from  a  single  tree-trnnk.     They  had  no 

*  Dr.  Abel's  theory  has,  however,  been  endonsd  by  Masrero.    See  Atiemrum^ 
Sept.  26,  1891.  * 
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towns,  and  ttoAic  was  originally  used  only  in  the  sense  of  aicpoTroXic^ 
or  stronghold  on  high  groond,  strengthened  by  earthworks  and  ditches. 

'  Their  garments  were  of  skins  in  the  more  primitive  period  ;  but,  after 
the  separation,  the  European  branch  at  least  had  probably  advanced 
from  the  plaiting  of  fibres  to  the  weaving  of  wool  and  of  flax,  and  men 
and  women  wore  single  garments  of  one  piece  of  stuff'  thrown  round 
the  shoulders  from  the  left,  and  then  pinned  with  fibula:^  or  thorns,  but 
open  down  the  right  side,  after  the  fashion  of  their  old  garments  of 
skins,  though  perhaps  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  They  made 
a  mde  pottery,  and  with  fire  and  stone  axes  they  managed  to  construct 
waggons  and  dig  out  canoes,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  metals, 
save  native  copper.  "  Years  "  counted  as  "  winters,"  and  were  divided 
by  **  moons,"  not  named  "  months."  As  to  morals,  marriage  was 
polygamous,  and  the  husband  was  allowed  unrestricted  concubinage  ; 
custom  ordained  that  the  wife  shonld  die  with  her  hnsband  ;  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  were  put  to  death.  And  as  to  religion,  it  is  now  found 
that  **  scarcely  one  of  the  mythological  equations  hitherto  put  forward, 
and  the  largest  part  of  them  supported  by  Professor  >fax  Muller,  is 
without  its  difhculties,  phonetic  or  otherwise  ; "  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
he  admitted  that  the  Dawn,  the  Sun,  the  shining  Sky,  Fire,  the  Storm, 

^and  the  Thunder  were  "  the  subjects  of  predicates  expressing  the 
3ivine."  But  Dr.  Schrader  is  "at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  to 
made  probable  "  that  a  belief  in  "  the  continued  existence  of  the 
!eparted,  and  the  necessity  of  worshipping  them,  existed  from 
primaeval  times "  * — as  postulated  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  Ghost- 
Iheory. 

2.  Such  was  probably  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the 
Western  Aryans  on  their  entrance  into  Thrace,  and  of  the  Eastern 
Aryans  on  their  entrance  into  Iran.  And  the  question  now  arises  as 
to  the  manner  and  means  of  the  passage  both  of  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  Aryans  from  this  pre-historic  stage  of  Barbarism  into 
the  historic  stage  of  Civilisation  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  we   find 

'them  on  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  shores  of  the  ^Egean.  and 
in  the  plains  on  both  the  Indian  and  the  Persian  sides  of  the 
Himalayas.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  answer,  at  once  definite  and 
verifiable,  has  as  yet  been  given  to  this  question.  Current  theories 
of  the  origin  of  Civilisation  generally,  and  so,  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aryan  Civilisations,  imply  either  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  Civilisa- 
tion from  Savagery  by  virtue  of  some  inherent  necessity  ;  or,  if  the 
influence  of  the  environment  is  referred  to,  it  is  but  in  such  a 
vague  and  general  way  as  that  in  which  it  was  referred  to  in  theories 
[if  Organic  Evolution  before  a  precise  and  verifiable  character  was 
jiven  to  such  references  by  the  theory  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence. 
Jut  the  Struggle  for  Existence  eliminates  rather  than  generates.     It 

'    Op.  cit.  p.  425. 
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13  with  the  causes  of  Variation,  therefore,  rather  than  with  the 
conditions  of  Elimination,  that  we  must  connect  the  facts  adequate 
to  giving  rise  to  so  immense  a  change  in  the  history  of  mankind  as 
the  origin  of  Civilisation.  And  hence  it  is  with  the  ultimate  causes 
of  Organic  Variation  that  we  must  connect  that  Conflict  of  racially 
or  culturally  Higher  and  Lower  Races  which  will  be  found,  as  I 
think,  the  main  determining  condition  of  Social  Evolution.  This  Con- 
flict is  found  in  three  forms.  First,  in  the  Conflict  of  racially,  rather 
than  merely  culturally,  Higher  and  Lower  Races ;  and  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  determining  condition  of  the  origin  of  the  Primary  CiviU- 
sations  of  Egypt  and  Ohaldea.  Possibly  the  White  Colonists  of  the  Nile 
and  Euphrates  valleys  may  have  already  made  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  arts ;  but  if,  with  or  without  any  such  advance,  they  were 
able,  as  white  men  with  higher  intellectual  and  social  capacities,  to 
make  the  lower  coloured  and  black  races  work  for  them,  the 
natural  conditions  would  at  once  arise  both  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  social  progress.  For  then,  even  as  now,  the  result  of  the 
exploitation  of  lower  races  would  be  wealth,  and  hence  leisure  for 
the  ruling  race  ;  while  the  perilous  position  of  the  ruling  race  amid 
the  far  outnumbering  hordes  of  the  lower  races*  would  be  stimulus 
enough  to  use  this  leisure  in  scientific  research  and  social  organisation. 
Such  is  the  primary  form  of  the  Conflict  of  Races,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  would  work  in  the  origin  of  the  Primary  Civilisations.  But  in  two 
other  forms  this  Conflict  is  found  historically.  It  is  found  in  the  Conflict 
with  lower  races  of  emigrants  from  one  of  the  greater  established 
civilisations,  and  possessed  more  or  less  completely  of  the  arts  and 
traditions  of  that  civilisation.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  origin, 
about  2300  B.C.,  of  the  Chinese  Civilisation."!*  And  again,  this  Conflict 
is  found  in  the  reaction  of  a  conquered  but  culturally  higher  race 
on  barbarians  who  have  succeeded  in  substituting  themselves  for  the 
former  rulers.  And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  origin,  at  a  stiU 
earlier  date,  of  the  Semitic  Civilisation  of  Assyria.^ 

3.  Now,  it  is  to  this  third  class  of  origins  that  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  Civilisations  belongs.  And  this  at 
least  may  be  affirmed,  that  almost  every  week  adds  to  the  number  of 
facts  by  which  such  a  theory  may  be  verified — that  is  to  say,  proved 
or  disproved.  It  was  from  Elam,  the  western  portion  of  Iran  or 
Persia,  that  the  "  hundred  families "  emigrated  who  founded  the 
Chinese  Civilisation  on  the  Hoangho.  If  these  emigrating  Bak  tribes 
carried  with  them,  as  the  facts  accumulated  by  Professor  de  J^acouperie 

*  Nor  is  this  a  mere  supposition.  It  is  the  tradition  recorded  by  the  ereat  Chaldean 
Magus  and  Historian  Eeross6s  in  the  fourth  centurv'  B.C.  'EV  5^  rtj  BagiXirt  iroX«- 
7[\^0o%  dvOpuiTuf  yev^adai  dXXoc^»'wv  KaroiKdriffdivTwy  tt)v  XoXSafci',  and  living,  as  ho 
further  says,  drd/frwj,  xdt  Sicirtp  to.  6epla.     XaXSaiKa,  Edit,  Lenormaat,  p.  6. 

I  See  De  Lacouperie,  "Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record"  from  its  commencement. 

i  See  Sayce,  "  Ancient  Babylonian  Religion."' 
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appear  to  show,  a  measure  of  Chaldean  arts  and  traditions,  the  immi- 
grating Aryan  tribes,  oaenteringthe8eBactrianpro7ince3,  would  naturally 
[  become  acquainted  with  the  same  arts  and  traditions  transmitted  from 
Chaidea,     Thus  raised  a  stage   beyond  the   barbarism  above  charac- 
Heriaed  in  detail,  the  Aryans,  on  descending  into  India,  appear  to  have 
[found  an   already  established  civilisation,  and   the  institution  particu- 
larly, not   originally   Aryan   as   it  would   now  seonj,   but   non-Aryan 
[and  pre- Aryan,  of  the  Village  Community.*     And  evidenco  abounds 
Ithat,  as  time  went  on,  Aryan  customs,   traditions,  and  myths  became 
fmore  and  more  modified,   or   even  displaced,   by  those  of  the  non- 
Aryan,  and  particularly  the  Dravidian  inhabitants.     At  present,  how- 
I  ever,  the  facts  proving  that  the  Aryan  Civilisations  were  derivative — 
J  v.*?.,  Civilisations,  the  origin  of  which  was  due  first  to  the  influence  of 
Inon- Aryan  civilisations,  and  then  to  the  conquest  of  these  civilisations, 
the  inheritance  of  their  arts,   traditions,  and  myths — the  facts 
ring  such   an  origin    of   the   Aryan  Civilisations   appear  to  be  at 
Tpresent  more  clearly  ascertainable  and  complete  in  the  case  of  the 
[West  than  of  the  Eagt  Aryan  Civilisations.     By  some  scholars,  indeed, 
|the  question  as  to  whether  the  race  to  whom  we  owe  the  monuments 
Tiryns   and    Mykenai    was  Aryan   or    non- Aryan,   Hellenic   or 
[non-Hellenic,   is   treated    as  of    no    consequence.      I    submit,  how- 
lever,    that    it    is  a  question    of    the    utmost    consequence,    in   any 
[Bcientific,   as   distinguished   from    a  merely    literary,   treatment    of 
Greek  origins.  And  I  venture  to  think,  not  only  that  the  gap  between 
I  Mykena?au  and  Hi'Uenic  art  forbids  us  to  consider  the  former  as  due 
to  Greeks,  but  that  it  would  be   impossible  scientifically  to   explain 
how   Aryans,   still,    at  so  late   a   period,  barbarians,   suddenly   and 
apparently  fspontaneously  developed  so  great  a  civilisation  as  that  of 
I  Tiryns  and  Mykenai.      If,   however,  Tiryns  and    Mykenai   are  the 
"ttjonuments  of  a  pre-Aryan  and  non- Aryan  Civilisation  derived  from 
the   far   older   non-Aryan   Civilisation   of  Asia,  we  may  see   in   them 
monuments  which  explain  the  origin  of  Hellenic  Civilisation  in  testify- 
ing to  the  civilisation    from  which   it  was   derived.      And  in  working 
out  such  a  theory  of  the  derivation  of  Greek  Civilisation,  we  are  led, 
as  I  think,  to  the  solution  of  the  remarkable  problem  pressed  on  us 
by  the  fact  that  the  civilisation  pictured  in  the  earlier  Homeric,  is 
higher  than  that  presented  in  the  later  Hesiodic  poems.+ 


Such  ih  the  general  theory  of  An-an  Origins  suggested  by  a  due 
consideration  of  the  later  results  of  research  in  the  various  directions 

I  olwve  indicated.  On  every  one  of  innumerable  points  bearing  on  the 
theory  more  light  is  required,  but  more  light  is  constantly  streaming 

,  in  from  the  splendid  results  of  modem  scientific  method.      How  revo- 

•  8eo  Hewitt,  »»Note*  on  the  Early  History  of  Nortlicm  India'*  In  "Trans.  R. 
[jU&atio  Soc.'*  +  See  Gladstone,  ''  The  Olj-mpiau  Religion,"  North  Amerieatt  Jiev. 
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lationary  these  views  of  Aryan  Origins  are  with  reference  to  theories, 
such  as  Professor  Huxley's,  which  identify  the  White  Species  with 
the  Aryan  Race,  localise  the  birthland  of  both  in  Northern  Europe, 
and  affirm  the  indigenous  character  of  European  civilisation  ;  with 
reference  to  theories,  such  as  Dr.  Tylor's,  of  the  spontaneous  and  inde- 
pendent origin  of  Civilisations  from  homogeneoas  savage  communities ; 
and  with  reference  to  theories,  such  as  Professor  Max  Miiller's,  regard- 
ing the  Vedic  Aryans,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as 
the  latter  scholar  finely  said  at  the  late  Oriental  Congress,  that  **  the 
ancient  history  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  have  assumed,  under  the 
hands  of  Oriental  scholars,  the  character  of  a  magnificent  dramatic 
trilogy."  *  Bat  every  Egyptologist  and  Assyriologist  will,  I  believe, 
protest  against  the  great  Aryanist's  assertion  that  "the  first  drama 
tells  us  of  the  fates  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  as  compact  con- 
federacies before  their  separation  into  various  languages  and  historical 
nationalities."  The  first  drama  tells  us  of  events  which  long  antedate 
Aryan,  and  even  Semitic,  "  confederacies  " ;  tells  us  of  a  White  Race 
more  ancient  than  either  of  these  varieties  of  the  White  Stock  of  Man- 
kind ;  and  tells  us  not  only  of  the  initiation,  by  this  Archaian  White 
Race,  of  a  new  kuid  of  evolution — that  which  we  call  Social  Progress,  or 
Civilisation — but  also  of  the  history  of  the  civilisations  established  by 
this  earlier  White  Race,  and  maintained  by  them  for  millenniums, 
before  either  Semites  or  Aryans  entered  the  historical  arena  as  con- 
querors and  inheritors  successively  of  these  Archaian  civilisations.  And 
in  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  bearing  of 
this  new  point  of  view — the  bearing  of  this  new  conception  of  the  first 
Drama  of  the  divine  Trilogy  of  History — on  our  views  of  Aryan 
Origins. 

J.  S.  Sti  art-Glenme. 

*  '•  Address,"  p.  57. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  VIVISECTION. 


TWO  REPLIES. 


THE  well-written  article  on  the  "  Morality  of  Vivisection,"  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Ruffer  to  the  November  number  of  the  Xindrcnth 
Century,  is  probably  as  good  an  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the 
physiologist's  point  of  view  as  we  are  likely  ever  to  get,  and  it 
demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  anti-vivisectionists.  It  is  an 
able,  and  on  the  whole,  a  very  fair  defence  of  the  practice,  though  in 
a  few  passages  the  author  has  condescended  to  arguments  of  the  ad 
captandum  sort,  which  are  unworthy  of  the  subject  and  himself :  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  urges  that  "  There  is  not  a  mother  who  would 
not  kill  with  her  own  hands  a  score  of  animals,  rather  than  that  her 
child  should  perish."  The  question  is  not  of  killing,  but  of  torturing, 
but  were  it  otherwise  the  behaviour  of  mothers  under  trying  circum- 
stances could  hardly  be  accepted  as  au:ule  of  conduct  for  physiologists. 
Again,  when  Dr.  Ruffer  speaks  of  his  opponents  as  '*  those  who 
object  to  science,"  he  is  doing  them  an  injustice,  and  unfairly  stealing 
an  argument.  In  like  manner,  he  is  not  wholly  ingenuous  in  his 
final  sentence,  when,  in  speaking  of  medicine,  he  says  :  "  If  it  is  ever 
to  take  its  place  among  the  exact  sciences  it  can  be  advanced  only  by 
reasoning  based  upon  observation  and  experiment,  and  constantly 
controlled  by  both,  especially  the  latter."  This  is  doubtless  true, 
but  it  is  no  proof  that  experiment  on  livinff  animals  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  Of  all  exact  sciences,  astronomy  is  probably  the  most 
exact,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  stars  are  so  happily 
situated  that  they  can  be  approached  only  by  the  mind,  and  their 
movements  investigated  only  by  minds  of  ability.  Were  it  possible 
to  apply  pulleys,  levers,  and  ladders,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would 
soon  be  hauled  from  their  positions,  and  while  little  minds,  unable  to 
grasp  principles,  were  revelling  in  minute  details,  the  science  and  the 
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universe  wonld  be  reduced  to  ihe  chaos  in  whid 
is^  and  seems  likely  to  remain,  as  long  as  every  y 
at  liberty  to  start  bis  own  theory,  based  on  abi 
conditions. 

Before  considering  the  main  argument  of  Dr.  ] 
well  first  to  get  rid  of  the  side  issaes,  which,  wh 
interest  of  the  article  and  containing  fair  argn 
main  train  of  thought.  First,  with  regard  to  B: 
of  life,  namely — "  The  service  of  love  to  God  ; 
tnres/'  and  the  physiologist's  rule-^namely,  "  T, 
truth's  sake/'  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Buffer  tl 
the  former.  In  fact,  he  inadvertently  himself 
so,  when  he  says  that  ''the  searching  for  trutl 
to  render  efficiently  those  servidbs  to  men  and 
taries  which  enable  the  river  to  carry  the  vesse 
greater  than  the  river  itself.  The  search  for 
as  a  rule  of  life,  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  1 
sought.  I  am  told  that  Zola's  novels  present  i 
of  one  sort  of  life,  but  we  should  not  search  thi 
with  so  much  chance  of  an  edifying  result  at 
Spencer  or  John  Buskin,  who  are  equally  seel 
occupation  oF  the  physiologists  seems,  in  sou 
Zola  type,  and  even  though  it  may  be  well  t< 
entrails  of  beasts  and  the  functions  of  animal 
make  the  pursuit  of  such  truth  the  law  of  orj 
doing  so  one  loses  sight  of  the  higher  truths 
of  mercy  and  justice. 

The  vegetarian  question  is  another  side  issu 
it  is  inconsistent  for  a  person  to  object  to  pi 
still  to  eat  meat  is  a  matter  which  I  cannot 
for  argument's  sake,  that  it  is  so,  the  fact  do 
section  is  right.  A  physiologist  also  is  inconsi 
plaining  that  he  is  called  abusive  names,  he  ret 
Inconsistency  is,  indeed,  a  normal  attribute  oJ 
it  has  been  said  that  if  we  were  all  consistent 
there  would  be  little  ill  will  or  evil  conduct  lei 
there  would  be  little  cruelty,  except  possibly  i] 
the  occasional  torture  of  an  innocent  animal 
attainment  of  the  highest  morality  recognise 
At  any  rate,  an  argument,  to  be  sound  and  coi 
itself  to  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
course  to  all  other  abstainers  from  meat,  the  v 
no  point.  Even  Dr.  Buffer  will  admit  tha 
wrong  of  vivisection  must  not  be  made  to 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.    The  other  argume 
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warfare,  falls  equally  flat  to  a  member  of  the  Peace  Association, 
fact,  while  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  all  physiologists  who 
draw  attention  to  other  forms  of  cruelty,  which  must  in  the  long 
run  tend  to  bring  their  own  into  disrepute,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
nments  founded  on  other  cruelties  are  from  their  nature  a  little 
eak.  I  am  aware  that,  in  this,  I  have  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  Dr.  Samuel  Wilks,  and  others  against  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  proposition  were  put  to  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
^^Association,  the  whole  profession  would  dutifully  vote  that  two  blacks 
^H^  make  a  white  on  this  particular  occasion.  But  yet,  most  thinking 
^Kteople  will  still  agree  with  me  that  they  do  not 
^V  Three  important  admissions,  bearing  directly  on  the  matter,  must 
also  be  noted,  before  we  consider  the  main  argument. 

1.  That  animals  are  capable  of  abftering  intense  pain,  amount- 
ing to  torture,  for  Dr.  Ruffer  tells  us  of  "  the  horses  which 
remained  in  a  mangled  condition  on  the  battle-field,  and  which 
suffered  torture  for  weeks."  This  is  important,  not  as  adding  to 
our  knowledge,  but  because  an  attempt  is  often  made  by  physio- 
logists to  make  us  believe  tliat  *'  pain  ia  far  leas  appreciated  by 
animals  than  by  man." 

2.  That  vivisection  is  not  always  done  under  anesthetics,  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  is  not,  as  the  Parliamentary  Return 
(1892,  p.  3)  says,  *'  practically  always  of  the  nature  of  hypo- 
dermic injection  or  simple  inoculation."  For  if  it  were  so,  how 
could  Dr.  Ruifer  so  "much  deplore  the  necessity  of  inilicting 
pain"  in  his  experiments,  and  be  at  such  pains  himself,  to  show 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means? 

3.  That  "if  experiments  were  absolutely  useless,  then  they 
would  certainly  be  immoral"  To  this  pregnant  sentence  1  hope 
to  return  presently. 

Having  now  cleared  the  ground,  let  as   consider  the  main  argn- 
ment,  which  seems,  when  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  to  be  as  follows : 
(rt)  "  It   is   not  possible  to   disconnect^  the  morality  of  this 
subject  from  its  utility." 

(h)  Vivisection  is  useful,  because,  as  Sir  J.  Paget  says,  "  the 

opinion  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  other 

scientific  men  is,  on  this  question,  as  nearly  unanimous  as  is  any 

opinion  held  on  any  subject  by  any  large  number  of  men." 

(t)  Therefore  vivisection  is  right. 

The  major  premise  here,  unfortunately,  is  not  axiomatic,  and  many 

►pic   will  dispute  it.      Why   should  the   morality   in    cruelty    be 

leparable  from  the  utility  any  more  than  in  (say)  theft  ?     To  feed 

the  hungry  is  as  much  a  Christian  duty  as  to  tend  the  sick  ;  and  to 

accomplish  this  feeding  efficiently  it  would  be  "  necessary  "  to  appro- 

the  possessions  of  the  rich,  but  we  could  not  as  a  nation  for 
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one  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  setting  aside  a  class  of  gentlema 
specially  licensed  to  appropriate  other  peoples'  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  widows  and  orphans. 

The  failare  of  the  major  premise  is  enough  to  invalidate  the  oon- 
elusion,  bat  still  I  shonld  like  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  &ct  tint 
the  minor  premise  also  rests  onlj  on  assertion,  and  is  denied  by  some 
persons  competent  to  jndge. 

The  physiologists  will  never  be  able  to  build  up  a  consistent  theofj 
juntil  they  have  revised  their,  premises,  and  this  leads  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  words  above  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  experimenti 
would  certainly  be  immoral  if  they  were  useless.  Perhaps  Dr.  BniKr 
has  never  paused  to  consider  why  that  should  be  the  oaae.  Hie  ex* 
periments,  we  may  assume,  would  not  be  immoral  hteavst  ihesf  wen 
uselees,  and  the  only  other  grounds  on  which  they  could  be  pronounoed 
BO  are  either  {a)  because  they  demoralise  the  practiser,  or  (6)  became 
they  give  pain  to  unoffending  animals.  Though  Dr.  Buffer  might 
admit  the  former  alternative  if  we  were  treating  of  other  crueltiee,  he 
strenuously  denies  it  with  regard  to  vivisectors;  and  we.  are  conse- 
quently driven  to  the  latter — ^viz.,  that  they  are  immoral  hccauae  tJuy 
give  pain  to  unofft'ndi'n/g  animals.  This  is  practically  an  admissioii 
that  animals  have  some  sort  of  rights,  for  otherwise  the  view  oft 
well-known  German  professor  is  the  only  logical  one — ^that  if  you  boy 
an  animal  it  becomes  your  property,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 
what  you  please  with  it.  As  a  nation  we  have  long  passed  thti 
elementary  stage  of  morality,  and  by  legislation  have  practically  ad- 
mitted that  animals  are  sometliing  more  than  animated  chattels.  The 
exact  limit  of  an  animal's  rights  may  not  be  easily  fixed ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  the  question  whether  the 
animal  is  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  wall  of  a  laboratory,  or 
whether  or  not  the  man  who  is  accused  of  infringing  those  rights  is 
certified  as  competent  to  do  so  by  others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 
The  present  law,  being  founded  on  no  definite  moral  principle,  is  un- 
satisfactory. It  makes  no  attempt  to  place  any  limit  either  to  the 
duration  or  intensity  of  the  pain  which  a  man  may  inflict  on  an 
animal  when  once  he  has  a  certificate,  albeit  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  admitted  that  *'  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  inhumanity 
may  be  found  in  persons  of  very  high  position  as  physiologists." 

The  anti-vivisectionists  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  their  opponents 
would  have  people  believe.  They  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  oi 
the  advance  of  science  by  scientific  means,  or  to  frustrate  legitimate 
experiment,  but  they  do  claim  that  vivisection  as  a  legalised  metiiod 
shall  be  totally  abolished — first  because  no  means  have  been  or  ever 
can  be  devised  by  which  the  abuse  of  it  can  be  provided  against,  and 
secondly  because  any  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  it 
apply  equally  well  to  experimentation  on  the  inferior  members  o£ 
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lie  haman  race,  and  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  hospital 
Eitients  have  been  unjustifiably  utilised  for  experiment.  Vivisection 
!  the  only  form  of  cruelty  which  is  specially  protected  by  law,  and  we 
claim  that,  like  theft  or  any  other  crime,  it  shall  be  made  a  penal 
offence.  Though  as  in  one  case,  so  in  the  other,  instances  may 
occur  of  so  trivial  a  nature  as  to  be  unworthy  of  recognition  by  law, 
that  cannot  alter  the  principle.  The  law  must  forbid  absolutely, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  be  left  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  community. 


The  paper  by  Professor  Hopaley  is  of  different  calibre.      It  hardly 

inches  the  question  under  discnesion,  and  is  indeed,  to  use  his  coad- 

itor's  words,  an  essay  on  the  "  Immorality  of  Antivivisectionists.'*    A 

ply  to  it  as  such  could  have  little  interest  tu  readers  of  the  Contkm- 

RARY  Review,  though  possibly  in  a  society  journal  it  might  be  ap- 

iated.     There   are,   however,   two   points   of  interest  in   it,  one 

edical  and   one   otherwise.      In  speaking  of  rabies,  the  writer  says, 

M.  l*asteur  .   .  .  discovered  the  means  of  saving  fourteen  out  of 

ifteen  persons  doomed  to  die  of  the  disease."     This  statement  is  on 

par  with  that  extraordinary  one  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  that  Pasteur 

las  saved  12,0U0  lives,  or  with  JVofessor  Horsley's  own  statement  on 

a  previous  occasion  before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Rabies,  that  the 

uth-rate  from  hydrophobia  in  Scandinavia  in  one  year  reached  one 

ondred  and  eighty-one,  when,  on  inquiry  being  made,  it  was  found 

that    there    was    no   evidence  of  its  having  ever  reached  eighteen 

even.     Professor   Horsley,    as  an   advocate    for    "  truth  for  truth's 

sake,"  should   not  have  allowed   liis   partisauship  to   run   him   into 

sujh  extravagances.      The  manner  in  which  both  he  and  Sir  Joseph 

arrive  at  their  figures  ia  apparently  by  assuming  that  all  the  patients 

who  have  flocked  to  Paris,  whether  bitten,  licked,  or  only  frightened, 

were  "  doomed  to  die  of  the  disease."      But  I  find  that  Pasteur  in 

his  statistics  divides  his  cases  into   three  classes,  in   which  the   dogs 

were — (A)  shown  to  have  been  mad  by  experiment,  (B)by  veterinary 

examination,    and    (C)    only    suspected  of  having  been    mad.       In 

making  up  his  results,  however,  w^.^  iiod  that  he  adds  up  all,  and  appa- 

Iiently,  like  Professor  Horsley,  assumes  that  all  were  "  doomed  to  die  " 
knt  for  him.  Such  slipshod  statistics  were  probably  never  presented 
Id  the  world  before  by  h  scientific  man.  Their  value  was  well  shown 
ky  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Committee  appointed  to 
tquire  into  Pasteur's  treatment,  of  which  Professor  Horsley  cannot  be 
ignorant,  as  he  was  himself  the  Focretary.  The  Committee  took  for 
investigation  ninety  cases,  selected  as  being  within  reach  of  Paris.  Of 
these,  from  one  cause  or  another,  they  threw  out  sixty-six,  leaving 
twenty-four,  in  which  they  say  the  dogs  were  ''  undoubtedly  rabid." 
Of  these  twenty-four  cases  the    Committee  "  believed  '*  that  not 


less  thaii  eight  would  la  aye  died  if  they  had  not  been  inoculated.   Hw 

-.  groands  for  thia  belief  are  not  given,  and  a  percentage  of  thirty-tbrw 

j  ia  a  very  large  one.    The  Committee,  mdoed,  themselres  admit  a  little 

higher  izp  that  "  the  percentage   of  deaths  among  persona  who  haw 

Ijeen  bitten  by  dogs  believed  to  have  been  rabid  has  been  in  some  cmh 
Jl  eatimated  at  the  rate  of  only  five  per  cent."   If  the  lower  percentage b 

the  correct  one,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  no  case  d 

f  hydrophobia  should  occur  among  those  twenty-four  taken  at  hup- 
hazard,  even  if  they  were  all  genuine.  Moreorer,  two  deaths  did 
actnally  occur  ia  Paris  daring  the  period  covered  by  the  investig** 
tion,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Committee  passed  over  lh*m 
in  silence.  Had  they  been  included  with  the  twenty-four  the  ai^p- 
ment  would  have  been  spoilt. 

So  that,  instead  of  showing  that  Pasteur  had  eaved  fourteen  hm 
out  of  fifteen,  the  Committee  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  had  reallr 
aaved  any  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eeport  admitted  tbtt 
"  deaths  have  occarred  nnder  conditions  which  have  suggested  tbat 
they  were  due  to  the  inoculations  rather  than  to  the  infection 
from  the  rabid  animal ;  "  and  they  also  said  that,  to  stamp  ottt  hydro- 
phobia, "police  regulations  would  sufficej  if  they  could  be  rigidlj 
enforced."     Can  Mr,  Horsley  explain  hie  apparent  contradictions? 

The  other  point  of  interest  is  Mr.  Horsley's  manner  of  meeting  oof 
not  unreasonable  demand  for  some  definite  instance  of  the  bendl 
derived  by  medicine  from  vivisection.  *'  We  are,"  he  characteristicallj' 
tells  uSj  "  tininstructedj  and  almost  mercenary,  qaestioners."  '"Tlw 
miserable  spirit  of  *'ui  bono  t  finds  its  highest  development  within  our 
shores."  The  application  to  surgety  by  Sir  J.  Lister  of  PasteoKs 
experiments  and  discoveries  with  regard  to  fermentation  (maJe 
without  vivisection)  ought  to  be,  we  are  told,  "  a  perennial  «- 
ample  of  the  fatuity  of  the  eternal  demand  for  so-called  pradtiol 
results.-" 

Dr.  Buffer  says  that  vivisection  would  certainly  be  immoral  if  it 
were  useless;  and,  when  we  ask  for  evidence  of  its  ntHity,  Professor 
Horsley  replies  that  we  are  '*  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  tlat 
seeketh  after  a  sign."  Will  no  sign  then  ever  be  given  ?  There  hfti, 
apparently,  been  none  vouchsafed  as  yet. 

Ekxest  Bell. 


THE  IDEALISTIC  REMEDY  FOR 
RELIGIOUS  DOUBT. 


CHRISTIANITY  considered  as  a  life  was  never  less  criticised  than 
at  the  present  moment;  Christianity  considered  as  a  super- 
natural means  of  generating  and  sustaining  the  Christian  life  was 
never  more  keenly  and  variously  criticised.  The  doubt  for  which 
remedies  are  sought,  to  one  of  which  I  propose  to  call  attention 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  Christianity  in  the  latter  sense ;  what 
may  also  be  called  objective  or  historical  Christianity.  For  the  sake 
of  making  quite  clear  at  the  outset  what  I  understand  by  objective 
Christianity  I  will  here  name  its  essential  features.  These  are  :  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  or  Word  who  was  with  God  and  was  God  ; 
His  sinless  life ;  His  infallible  teachings  concerning  God  and  man ; 
His  death  on  the  cross  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  His  ascension  to  the  Father.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  is  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Were  I  concerned  with  the 
whole  of  Christianity  I  must  needs  include  at  least  the  continuous, 
ever-varying  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter ;  in  a  certain 
sense  also,  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  are  the  primary  means  by 
which  objective  Christianity  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  intelligence, 
heart,  and  will  of  man.  Christianity,  as  just  defined,  is  regarded 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  constituting  a  real  part  of  human  history. 
The  incarnation,  for  example,  taken  in  what  is  known  as  the 
orthodox  sense,  really  occurred  at  a  certain  moment  under  the  circum- 
stances narrated  by  the  Evangelists.  It  is  not  merely  a  belief  but  a 
fact  believed.  The  belief  relates  to  an  event  which  forms  no  less 
really  a  part  of  history  than  the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates  or  the 
"birth  of  Mohammed. 

Criticism  of  objective  or  historical  Christianity  takes  at  present 
four  chief  forms.     One  ground  of  objection  to   it  is  its  historical 
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character.  It  is  said,  No  one  can  reasonably  qaestion  that  these 
events,  as  the  Christian  Church  calls  them,  supposing  them  to  bare 
actually  occurred,  must  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  course  ol 
human  development ;  yea,  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known 
events.  Even  to  the  mere  belief  in  them  an  enormous  influence 
must  be  attributed.  We  nowadays  are  living  so  to  speak  under 
their  shadow  ;  they  largely  control  our  lives  whether  we  recognise 
them  or  no,  whether  we  choose  or  no.  But  to  maintain  that  tbe 
spiritual  state  and  destiny  of  men  are  to  depend  on  the  attitude  they 
consciously  take  up  relatively  to  them  ;  to  say  that  men  are  to  be 
saved  or  lost  according  as  they  hold  them  to  be  true  or  doubt  their 
truth,  and  treat  them  as  true  or  doubtful — thai  is  utterly  ue- 
reasonable.  It  woalJ  be  unreasonable,  if  they  were  ever  so  certain; 
but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind — and  this  is  another  objection  that 
is  advanced — that,  at  the  best,  they  are  only  proLahly  true  /  that 
absolute  ce^tain^y  regarding  them  is  altogether  out  of  the  question; 
a  claim  such  as  orthodoxy  sets  up  is  not  only  unreasonable,  bnt 
monstrous.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  '*  probability  being  the 
guide  of  life,'  it  is  right  enough  for  a  man  to  let  himself  be 
influenced  by  probability  in  seeking  out  or  going  to  persons  or  things 
which  are  fitted  to  serve  or  benefit  him,  either  as  to  body  or  mind ; 
but  to  leave  him  nothing  but  the  probability  that  they  either  exist  or 
can  help  him  is  really  a  very  unsatisfactory  business.  From  a  third 
side  we  hear  that  the  very  eattrnaliti/,  contingency,  and  isolatedness 
of  the  chief  factors  of  objective.  Christianity  is  enough  to  discredit 
them.  The  human  mind  demands  to  be  able  to  folly  assimilate^  to 
find  its  way  into,  to  find  itself  in,  that  by  which  it  is  meant  to  live. 
Just  as  nothing  is  food  for  the  body  till  it  is  fully  digested  and 
appropriated  by  the  body,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  outside  is  of  no 
use ;  so  spiritually  an  external  ibolated  event,  especially  if  it  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  irruption  from  a  supematuial  sphere  and  therefore 
constitute  more  or  less  of  a  breach  in  the  rational  and  intelligible 
order  of  things,  never  can  become  bone  of  our  spiritual  bone  and  flesh 
of  our  spiritual  flesh.  Intellectually  considered,  it  is  a  thing  of 
authority,  and  by  things  of  authority  the  real  man  never  did,  never 
can  live.  And  last,  perhaps  not  least,  at  all  e/ents  as  far  as  popular 
effectiveness  and  widespread  influence  are  concerned,  comes  natniai 
science  with  its  veto  on  the  credibility  or  even  possibility  of  any  pers<» 
or  event — of  anything  at  all,  whether  done,  or  spoken,  or  manifested, 
that  claims  to  be  supernatural  and  deserves  the  name. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  controvert  either  all  or  any  one  rf 
these  classes  of  objections — that  would  be  the  affair  of  a  volume 
rather  than  of  a  paper — my  aim  is  the  more  mod&st  one  of  giviog 
some  idea  of  the  chief  remedy  which  certain  of  our  contemporaries 
propose  for  what  they  style  the  "present  distress" — the  method bj 
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which  it  is  thought  possible  to  preaerve  not  merely  religion  in 
general  but  even  Christianity  as  a  life,  even  though  the  various 
'difficjolties  referred  to  be  one  and  all  allowed  to  be  invincible. 

The  more  thoroughgoing  of  the  critics  of  Christianity  take  their 
stand,  either  alternately  or  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  all  the  forms 
of  objection  which  I  have  just  adduced.  If  one  be  rebutted,  or  be 
shown  to  lack  force,  they  at  once  advance  another ;  bo  that  the  task 
of  convincing  them  is  by  not  a  few  given  up  as  hopeless.  The  old 
appeal  to  probability  which  Bishop  Butler  made  so  skilfully  in  bis 
classical  work  on  ''  The  Analogy  of  Keligion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,"  with  the  varied  acute  and 
witty  applications  given  to  the  principle  in  our  own  day  by  men  auch 
as  Uiat  doughty  apologist,  Henry  Rogers,  is  now  simply  laughed  to 
scorn. 

A  certain  amount  of  respect,  akin  to  what  is  known  as  Platonic 
love,  is  paid  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  a  present  infallible  guaran- 
tee of  the  things  which  men  are  required  to  believe  unto  salvation, 
even  in  the  form  of  a  divinely  inspired  book,  much  more  in  that  of  a 
divinely  inspired  Church,  by  not  a  few  sceptics. 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Bible,  which  makes 
he  Christian  way  of  salvation  known  to  them,  was  written  by  men 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  so  controlled,  guided,  and  enlightened,  that 
they  put  down  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
that  every  word  is  not  only  as  accurate  as  omniscience  can  make  it, 
but  instinct  with  divine  life  and  power — they,  with  their  shield  of 
faith,  can  repel  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one.  And  there  are 
still  some  who  are  able  to  take  their  stand  on  this  apparently  solid 
and  impregnable  rock.  But  there  are  many  who  cannot;  who  think 
that,  apart  from  difficulties  of  detail,  no  one  could  be  absolutely  sure 
of  possessing  and  profiting  by  an  infallible  Bible  without  the  aid  of 
infallible  witnesses,  and  without  personal  infallibility  to  guarantee 
against  mistakes  at  some  point  or  other. 

It  is  jnst  here  that  the  Romish  Church  seems  to  have  an  advantage 
over  Protestants ;  and  well  do  its  instructed  advocates  know  how  to 
use  the  advantage  in  dealing  with  iminstructed,  n on- self- reliant 
doubters.  So  far,  too,  as  she  can  offer  a  living  personal  authority 
instead  of  a  relatively  dead  literature,  sha  is  able  to  offer  just  what 
the  human  soul  chiefly  needs  ;  especially  as  she  distinctly  teaches  that 
what  is  primarily  necessary  to  salvation  is  not  to  understand,  but  to 
submit,  to  follow,  to  obey.     Nothing  in  Romish   teaching   is  more 

twprofoundly  true  to  human  nature — ay,  and  to  the  truth— than  this ; 

^Kn<}  were  the  Romish  Church   really  infallible,  nothing  would  more 

f     clearly  manifest  her  wisdom  and  love  than  this  extraordinary  claim. 

!  But  the  serious  thinker  asks  himself — Uow  am  I  to  know  that  the 

Church  is  infallible,  and  baa  a  right  to  demand  submission  ?     I  dare 
VOL.  LXU.  3  L 


der  to  a  aim  pie  demaQd ;  and  I  seem  to  myaedf  to  need 

~i  r  of  my  owb,  if  I  am  to  settle  with  absolute  certaioty  that 

-abe  IB         nfallibb  authority. 

^^p  onder,  then,  that  in  these  circumatances  the  age  as  a  whole 

should  oe  '•  dcklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought/'  in  relation  to 

_    hat  I  have  called  objective  Christianity  !     To  me  one  of  the  most 

jP     teresting  and  significant  indications  of  this  state  of  mind  is  thn 

dness   and  frequency  with   which    Cardinal   Newrman'a  verses  are 

-*'Bnng  in  all  sorts  of  Ohurchee: 

''  Lemi  kindlj-  light,  amid  the  encircliag  glooni, 
Jb  Lead  thou  me  oci, 

0^  ^1^'c  niglit  ii  dark  and  I  nm  for  frgiu  home, 

J  head  then  mo  on  ; '  • 

and  deeply  as  they  toach  me,  too,  I  cannot  h^p  thinking  tlial  mi 
earlier  genefation  would  have  eschewed  them  as  breatiiing  a  spi^  of 
unevangelical  doubt. 

Various  remL^ies  are  tried  and  proposed,  with  knowledge  Md 
without  knowledge,  remadies  practical,  remedies  theoretical,  whidi 
it  would  be  profitable  to  pass  in  reyiew ;  bat  jkt  present  m^  fafosinMi 
is  with  that  which  in  the  title  of  this  paper  I  have  oaUed 
"Idealistic." 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  remedy  for  the  present  dinUMi? 
It  assames  a  variety  of  forms,  some  undeveloped  and  naive»  otibos 
oonscions  and  worked  out ;  bat  that  which  is  common  to  them  all  Is 
the  distinction  between  letter  and  spirit^  form  and  svhstance,  htstorieal 
shell  and  spiritual  essence.  Critical  resnlts  affecting  books,  their 
authors,  and  their  dates  ;  changes  in  the  view  taken  of  inspiration ; 
the  resolution  of  the  supernatural  generally  and  miracles  in  particular 
either  into  myth  or  misunderstanding,  or  the  action  of  occalt  powers ; 
the  conversion  of  the  resurrection  into  personal  survival  after  death, 
dnd  so  on ; — what  do  they  all  matter,  these  idealists  exclaim,  as  long 
as  we  preserve  the  underlying  spiritual  truths,  which  shine  in  their 
-own  light,  and  which  will  do  their  saving  work  all  the  more  effectually 
•when  freed  from  the  cerements  of  mysterious,  contingent,  long- 
departed  events  ?  This  is  the  principle  or  method,  as  indicated  by 
the  language  employed  in  books,  in  sermons,  in  newspapers,,  in 
lectures,  and  in  conversation.  It  is,  as  one  may  say,  the  thing:  to 
take  up  this  position  is  a  condition  of  being  counted  "  advanced  "  ot 
''  broad." 

But  whilst  there  is  great  agreement  as  to  the  general  principle, 
there  is  little  agreement  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  spiritnal 
truths  which  form  the  kernel  of  the  historical  facts — ^real  <ff 
supposed. 

It  will  be  instructive,  perhaps  also  interesting,  to  cast  a  glance  or 
two  backwards  before  dealing  with  our  own  daj.     One  thing  al  *° 
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«7enfc8  will  plainly  appear,  namely,  that  what  is  sometimes  propounded 
as  a  new  discov^ery,  like  a  good  many  other  spiritual  novelties,  is 
not  new. 

The  idea  I  have  mentioned  dominated  in  a  crade  form  a  great  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.      Were  it  necessary  I  could  quote  language 
from  the   writings  of   the  period  almost  identical  with  that  which   I 
just  now  naed  to  describe  our  own  day.     It  held  the  place  of  a  sort  of 
fundamental  principle  with  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  the  Deists  of 
England,  and  the  Encyclopedists  of  France.      No  one  however  formu- 
lated  the   current   feeling   more   pointedly  and  accurately  than   the 
^-celebrated  Leasing — poet,  assthetic  and  literary  critic  and  theologian 
— whose  aphorisms  on  the  *'  Education  of  the    Human  Race,"  pro- 
daced  such  a  sensation  when  translated  and  published  many  years  ago 
I  in   the  volume  entitled  '*  Essays  and  Reviews."     His  words  are  still 
l-qnoted  as  classical  in  their  succinctness  and  aptness.    Characteristically 
I  enough,  he  deals  with  the  subject  quite  concretely,  and  therefore  in 
I  expounding  the  principle  adduces  illustrations  of  its  application. 

What  he  says  is  substantially  this  :  It  may  be  quite  trne,  though 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated,  that  Christ  worked  miracles ;  that  he  rose 
•igain  from  the  dead;  that  he  announced  himself  Son  of  God,  and  that 
he  was  believed  to  be  such  by  his  disciples.     These  truths  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  follow  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  to  expect  me  there- 
fore to  accommodate  to  them  my  metaphysical  and  moral  conceptions 
■•ou  which   everything  really  depends  ;    to  change  my  ideas  of  God, 
I'because  I  cannot  disprove   the  resurrection,   is  a  fitrai'^amtj  iir  ttXXo 
fivot:.      Miracles  and  the  like  helped  men  to  see  truths  more  readily 
and  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  ;   and,  io  fact,  if 
miracles  went  on  happening  nowadays  I  too  could  believe  them ;  but 
the  truths  introduced  to  the  human  mind  by  means  of  miracles  and 
similar  events  are  as  independent  now  as  mathematical  truths  are 
independent  of  the   m'vthematician   who  discovered  them.     It   is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  miracles  happened  or  not.    Various 
'  troths  may  be  said  to  have  been  taught  or  revealed  by  Christ  which 
Inow  no  longer  need  him  or  the  belief  in  his  resurrection.      So  for 
aplo,  that  of  the  **  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  of  the  "  unity  of 
•*  Original  sin,"  too,  in  the  sense  that  man  at  the  lowest  stage 
is  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  acts  to  be  able  to  obey  the  moral  law, 
is  another.      Still  another  is  the  ''atonement."      Even  the  "Trinity," 
in  the  sense  that  God  cannot  be  one  as  finite  things  are  one,  that  He 
is  a  transcendental  unity,  which   includes  plurality,  may  be  regarded 
^fts  a   truth  of  reason.      All  these   were  mysteries   before  they   were 
revealed,  now  they  are  truths  of  reason,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  historical  events  with  which  they  are  associated  really 
bappened  or  not.     In  no  case  would  they  add  support  to  them,  for 
\*  ooatiugeot  historical  facts  c^n  never  be  a  proof  of  necessary  truths 
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of  reason."  *  The  main  feature  of  Lessing's  position  is  clearly,  that 
certain  truths,  which  the  intellect  may  now  see  to  be  true  in  their  own 
light,  constitute  the  real  kernel  or  essence  of  Christianity,  and  that  it 
consequently  concerns  us  little  whether  historical  Christianity  be  true 
or  not.  This  is  his  contention,  whether  we  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
particular  truths  thus  brought  to  light  or  not. 

Still  more  trenchant  expression  is  given- to  the  principle  by  one  of  the 
moat  subtle  thinkers  aifd  most  active  patriots  Germany  hs^  ever  had, 
I  mean  J.  G.  Fichte,  who  says,  "  It  is  the  metaphysical  eternal  truth 
alone  that  gives  blessedness  History  consists  of  mere  facts,  each  of  which 
is  an  isolated  and  independent  whole,  and  as  such^  is  to  some  extent  one- 
sided and  partial;  the  individual  facts  or  persons  in  and  by  which  the 
truth  is  revealed  and  embodied  are  but  transition  points,  and  the  eternal 
Word  has  to  be  bom  afresh  in  every  new  fact  or  person." 

The  aim  of  Christianity,  according  to  him,  was  to  substitute  free 
insight  on  the  part  of  every  individual  mind  into  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  as  the  impelling  principle  of  life,  for  the  subjection 
to  authority  and  nature  which  previously  characterised  mankind. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  Christ  was  that  he  saw  by  direct  and 
immediate  intuition  what  is  true  of  man  as  man,  and  that  He  realised 
it  in  His  own  being  and  life — namely,  that  man  lives  and  has  his 
being  in  God ;  this  was  the  very  essence  of  his  work.  Out  of  this 
insight,  which  He  expressed  in  word  and  work,  the  kingdom  of  reason 
is  to  grow  ;  a  kingdom  in  which  all  men  shall  be  free  and  equal  in 
the  presence  of  God.  But  it  is  not  true  in  itself — though  it  may  have 
seemed  true  to  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  even  to  Christ  Himself; 
nay  more,  may  have  been  a  necessary  assumption  in  view  of  the  work 
that  had  to  be  accomplished  in  the  world — that  God  as  God  was 
incarnate  in  the  individual  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  What  is  really  true 
is  the  metaphysical  truth  of  the  eternal  and  essential  identity  of 
deity  and  humanity.  Such,  according  to  Fichte,  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity ;  such  the  true  idealistic  remedy  for  doubt. 

The  form  which  this  view  chiefly  takes  at  the  present  day  among 
ourselves  has  really  most  affinity  with  that  which  it  assumed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  essentially  empirical,  and  has  its  chief 
British  representatives  among  the  Unitarians,  whose  general  point  of 
view  and  atmosphere  of  thought,  I  may  say  in  passing,  seems  to  me 
essentially  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  More  than  any  other  section 
of  Protestantism  are  they  still  dominated  by  the  categories  and  ideas 
of  that  most  unideal  period,  notwithstanding  their  claim  to  be  the 
most  intellectual  and  advanced  thinkers  of  the  present  day. 

But  before  I  refer  to  this  popular  form  of  the  principle,  I  muat 

draw  attention  to  the  very  interesting,  subtle,  and  seductive  exposition 

Severn  of  it  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  spiritual- minded  philosophic 

thinkers  of  the    day,  the   late  Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  of  Oxford,  whose 

•  Werke,  "  Beweis  des  Geistes,"  &c.,  vol.  x.  39  £. 
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views  ar©  exercising  a  singularly  deep  influence  on  many  of  oar  con- 
temporaries. 

As,  however,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  and  in  point  of  fact  pre- 
sented Hegelian  principles  in  a  dress  due  to  his  own  strongly  practical, 
nobly  moral,  and  intensely  religious  tendency  of  mind,  it  will  serve 
my  purpose  very  briefly  to  lay  in  a  background  from  his  master  before 
sketching  his  own  view,  especially  as  he  himself  left  no  articulate 
statement  of  his  philosophical  system.  Indeed,  this  course  will  help 
us  to  understand  Green  himself. 

^  According  to  Hegel,  God  in  His  very  essence  is  thought.  The 
fundamental  function  of  thought  is  to  mediate  between,  to  bring 
together,  to  unite  things  that  are  distinct  from  each  other,  to  bring  to 
light  the  inner  unity  of  things  that  are  separated  from  and  opposed 
to  each  other.  Now,  inasmuch  as  God  is  essentially  thought,  there 
must  be  distinctions  in  Him,  there  must  be  that  in  11  im  which  is,  as 
it  were,  other  than  He  ;  else  His  thought  will  lack  an  object  on  which 
to  work  ;  that  is,  He  will  lack  movement,  life  :  He  will  not  be  thought. 
Hence  the  first  act  of  God,  as  spirit,  is  to  posit  distinctions  in  Him- 
self. In  their  first  form  these  distinctions  are  purely  ideal ;  their 
objectivity  is  solely  ideal ;  they  are,  therefore,  at  once  re-absorbed 
into  the  original  unity  ;  or  rather,  being  purely  ideal,  they  lack  the 
full  nature  of  what  they  seem  to  be.  God,  therefore,  goes  on  to  give 
to  the  ideal  distinctions  the  completest  jiossible  objective  reality. 
This  realisation  of  the  ideal  distinction  of  God  from  Himself  is  the 
world  with  its  two  constituent  factors  of  Nature  and  mind.  The 
world  is  the  result  of  God's  going  forth  from  Himself;  or,  rather,  it 
is  itself  that  going  forth:  the  world's  history  is  the  process  by  which 
God  retui'us  to  Himself.  God,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  was 
the  Ftithr;  God,  as  His  own  object  in  the  world,  is  the  Son  ;  God, 
returning  to  Himself  in  finite  spirit,  is  the  ti'lpiril.  This  is  the  Trinity. 
The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  history  of  the  steps 
by  which  finite  spirit  arrives  at  the  full,  refiective  consciousness  of  its 
oneness  with   God  j  or,  otherwise  expressed,  it  is  the  history  of  the 

I  process  by  which  the  Father  returns  out  of  His  self-objectification  to 
full  unity  with  Himself,  and  thus  becomes  roilijiedj,  as  contrasted  with 
potential,  absolute  Spirit  or  mind.  In  Himself,  indeed,  as  to  His 
idea.  He  was,  of  course,  from  eternity,  one  with  Himself,  just  as 
we  are  in  idea  one  with  ourselves,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  ourselves — by 
which  that  part  of  our  being,  which  is  at  first  so  completely  objective 
to  us  as  to  be  thoroughly  opaque,  becomes  transparent,  that  is,  is 
taken  up  into  the  self -consciousness  of  the  Ego.  Jietween  us  and 
God,  however,  there  is  this  very  important  difference,  that,  whereas 
what  may  be  called  the  opaque  element  in  our  being  is  passive,  and 
has  to  be  permeated  and  possessed  by  consciousness,  God's  objecti- 
fication  of  Himself,  being  mind  as  well  as  Nature,  or  Nature  evolved 
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into  mind,  has  glimmerings  of  its  trne  relationship,  and  endeavours 
of  itself  to  arrive  at  the  reunion  which  is  its  proper,  eternal  destination. 
God  has,  it  is  true,  finified  Himself  in  the  world,  His  Son ;  but  still, 
even  in  His  finite  form,  He  remains  God.  In  one  aspect  He  is 
eternally  absolute  Spirit;  in  another  aspect.  He  constitntes  Himself 
the  Absolute  Spirit  by  the  process  of  history. 

The  place  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement  in  this  theory  is  the 
foUowiog.  As  was  said,  the  object-God  is  the  world ;  and  the  world 
is  not  solely  spirit,  but  also  nature  :  nay  more — ^the  spirit  in  the 
world  in  its  primary,  immediate  form  finite  spirit.  Now,  so  long 
as  naturality  or  finitude  cleaves  to  spirit,  spirit  feels  that  its  actual 
existence  and  its  ideal  reality — ^that  is,  its  ultimate  destiny — are  dis- 
parate from  each  other ;  it  feels  that  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  feeling  is  the  consciousness  of  evil.  In  other  words,  man,  in  hia 
present  state,  looks  upon  God  as  distant  from  and  hostile  to  him, 
and  yet  yearns  to  be  reconciled.  How  shall  the  reconciliation  be 
accomplished  ?  Man  must  be  brought  to  see  that  the  anti^nism 
has  no  reality  in  itself ;  that  the  world  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  whilst 
distinct  from  is  also  one  with  God.  A  twofold  instrumentality  brought 
home  this  conviction  to  the* human  mind.  First,  God  appeared  in 
Christ ;  or  rather,  the  veil  that  hung  between  the  finite  spirit  and  the 
infinite  was  rent  by  Christ ;  in  gazing  on  Christ  men  see  what  God 
is  essentially  to  them,  and  what  they  are  to  Him — namely,  that  both 
are  essentially  one ;  that  God  is  eternally  man ;  and  for  that  reason 
can,  and  does,  become  man  in  every  man.  Secondly,  to  prevent  men 
cleaving  to  the  outward  husk  and  regarding  Christ  as  an  unattainable 
exception,  rather  than  as  a  general  type,  He  died.  The  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
humanity  arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  its  unity  with  God  and  at 
peace :  otherwise  expressed,  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  great  process  by 
which  God  is,  as  it  were,  reconciled  with  himself. 

To  Hegel  and  his  more  consistent  followers  the  historical  is  of  only 
transitory  significance.  No  fact  whatever,  indeed  no  person  what- 
ever, is  of  essential  importance.  Historical  personages  are  all  mere 
names,  save  so  far  as  what  each  thought  or  did  was  a  thought  rooted 
in  the  very  essence  of  spirit,  a  factor  of  the  continuous  process  in  the 
course  of  which  spirit  struggles  with  itself,  in  order  to  vanquish  the 
antagonisms,  which  impose  ever-new  limitations  on  its  self-conscions- 
nees.  Ideas  are  the  thing  of  importance.  It  was  the  appearance  of 
the  idea,  not  a  person,  not  an  event,  that  constituted  the  true  begin- 
ning of  Christianity,  of  the  history  of  the  Church.* 

*  The  above  very  brief  account  of  the  Hegelian  position  is  partly  taken  from  an 
article  of  mine  on"  Ferdinand  Christian  von  Baur  "  of  Tubingen,  wliich  appeared  ic 
the  now  alas  !  defunct  "  British  Quarterly  Review  •'  for  April  1SG7.  i^ec  also  Baur> 
"Geschichte  der  Lehre  v.  d.  TrinitUt,"  vol.  iii. :  "Geschichtc  der  Lehre  v.  d.  Vit- 
scihnung; "  and  "  Die  christliche  Gnosis." 
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Passing  now  to  Mr.   Greeny   I   may  remark  first   of  all,   that   he 
eldom  misses  an  opportTinity  of  letting  us  see  that,  in  his  view,  the 
liistorical  has  no  real  valae  of  its  own,  that  what  value  it  has  is  purely 
edacational. 

**The  glorj'  of  Ohnstianity  [he  saya,  for  example]  is  not  that  it  exchules, 
at  that  it  comprehends ;  not  that  it  camt«  of  a  suduen  into  the  world,  or 
h&t  it  i«  given  coiu]ilete  in  n  j»iinicular  institution,  or  vi\n  be  stated  complete 
a  particular  form  of  wonls ;  but  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  cxinimon 
bpirit,  which  i.^  gathering  together  all  things  in  one.      We  cannot  wiy   of  it, 
f  lo,  here  it  in  ;  or  lo,  thero  :  it  is  now,  but  was  not  then.'     We  ^o  backward, 
put  we  cannot  reacb  iti<  sourw  ;  we  look  forwartl,  but  we  cannot  foresee  its 
inal  power.     We  do  it  wrong  in  making  it  depen»l  an  a  pa>t  event,  and 
identifying  it  with  the  tTee<l  of  a  certain  age,  or  with  a  visible  society 
Btablished  at  a  certain  time."  * 

He  speaks  also  of  Christ  being  gradually  externalised  and  mystified 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians  ;  of  the  miraculous  gi-adoally  over- 
powering the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  much  as  in  the  view  of  Paul  the 
nioral  and  spiritual  overpowered  the  miraculous.  In  this  way,  while 
the  Christian  religion  gained  in  immediate  power  over  the  world,  and 
adapted  itself  to  men,  whose  apprehensions  were  too  gross  for  the 
Pauline  intaitioD,  its  finer  essence  which  could  draw  to  itself  all 
knowledge  and  all  goodness  was  overlaid  with  signs  and  wonders  and 
mysteries  to  which,  in  the  long  run,  both  knowledge  and  goodness 
mast  find  themselves  alien.  Then,  fortunately,  though  probably 
more  than  two  generations  after  Paul  had  gone  to  his  rest,  there 
arose    a   disciple,   whose    very   name  we    know  not,    but   whom    the 

Church  calls  St.  John,  who  gave  that  final  spiritual  interpretation  to 
fche  person  of  Christ,  an  interpretation  which  has  for  ever  taktm  it 
^ut  of  the  rt'jion  of  history,  and  of  the  doubts  that  surround  all  past 
BVents,  to  fix  it  in   the   purified   conscience  as  the   immanent  God.t 

Jot  that  Mr.  Green  would  have  those  who  regard  the  matter  thus  to 
N*  tamper  rashly  "   with   the  belief    of   others — /./ .,   of   the    weaker 

Ijrethren.  So  long  as  they  hold  that  a  revelation  which  is  not  through 
Coigns  and  wonders  is  no  revelation  at  all,  and  depend  thereon,  they 
will  need  evidence  of  God's  operation  in  past  or  present  miracle,  in 
an  inspired  book  or  in  sacraments. *  And  the  more  enlightened 
sbonld  manifest  the  spirit  expressed  in  Tennyson's  words  : 


•'  I.eave  thou  tby  sister  when  she  prays. 
Her  early  Heaven,  ber  happy  views  ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  coafase 
A  life  that  leads  nielodioas  days," 


IBeek  to  make  their  own  calling  and  election  sure.  J 
.gain  approaching  the  subject  more  closely  and  speaking  further 
of  the  orthodox  view,  he  saye  :  § 

'  Work.*?  of  T.  H.  'ireen,"  kc.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Nettleship.  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 
'       .  p.  241.  ;    tb'uL  |,.  244.  Ji   Ibid.  p.  L'o9. 
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**  We  are  called  upon  to  i*egftrd  faith  as  the  condition  of  our  att^nmg 
the  highest  ijpirituftl  life,  as  that  which  mt^es  the  difference  between  the 

ijian  who  is  as  God  would  have  him  to  be  and  the  man  who  is  not 

Now  the  objett  of  faitb  m  declared  to  b©  the  work  of  Christ,  etmi*j!sting 
especiijll^"  in  the  incfirnatioD  by  which  he  took  upon  him  our  nftture,  in  the 
death  by  which  bo  purchased  the  foi^dveneps  of  sins,  aad  the  resurrection  by 
which  he  opened  to  us  the  gnte  of  everlasting  life.  These  were  events 
continuous  no  doubt  in  their  effects,  but  wMch  took  pltic©  in  an  historical 
past.  ....  Bftving  faith  is  doubtless  held  to  imply  much  more  than  accept- 
ance of  certain  propositions,  ....  But  a  belief  not  ilifTereufc  in  kind  from 
the  belief  that  CV-aar  was  murdered  on  the  Ides  of  March  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  it,  if  its  object  is  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  sense  explained. 
Such  faith  or  belief  is  clearly  dependent  on  historictil  evidence,  whereas 
the  faith  or  belief  which  is  the  essence  of  all  real  religion  ia  abs^olntely 
independeDt  of  anything  that  can  be  thus  described.  It  neither  require* 
nor  admits  of  any  external  proof/'  • 

Nay  more,  as  if  to  clench  the  matter,  he  says  : 

"  There  is  an  inner  contradiction  in  that  conception  of  faith  which  make* 
it  a  state  of  mind  iuvolviug  j>eac6  with  God  and  love  towards  all  topH;  and 
at  the  same  time  make?!  its  object  that  historical  work  of  Christ*  of  which 
our  knowledge  depends  on  evidence  of  uncertain  origin  and  value."  f 

What  then,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Greenj  is  the  essential  truth^^ — the 
spiritual  or  "metaphysical"  or  "mystical"  substance  of  Christianity 
which j  though  we  owe  it  in  a  sense  to  definite  past  events  and 
actions  and  pergonal  influenceSjJ  yet  has  roots  as  old  as  mankind  ; 
wticli  was  really  only  manifested  or  brought  to  light  through 
Christianity,  and  is  not  now  dependent  on  history  at  all  ?  Hia 
answer — an  answer  constantly  reiterated,  sometimes  in  one  form, 
sometimes  in  another — is  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  The  death  and  rising  of  Christ  were  two  sides  of  the  same  act—  an  act 
which  relatively  to  sin,  to  the  flesh,  to  the  old  man,  to  all  which  separates 
from  God,  is  death  ;  but  which,  just  for  that  reason,  is  the  birth  of  anew 
life  relatively  to  God.  This  not  again,  though  St.  Paul  doubtless  identified 
it  upon  its  several  sides  with  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  on  Mount  Calvary  and 
his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  was  not  to  him  an  historical  event,  in  the 
past  now,  as  it  had  been  beforehand  in  the  future."  § 

**  A.  death  nnto  life,  a  life  out  of  death,  must  be  in  some  way  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  nature ;  must  be  an  act,  which  though  exhibited 
once  for  all  in  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  yet 
eternal — the  act  of  God  himself.  For  that  very  reason,  however,  it 
was  one  perpetually  re-enacted  and  to  be  re-enacted  by  man."  In 
this  sense  "  Christ  lives  and  dies  in  us,  and  becomes  a  wisdom  of  God 
which  is  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption."  Or,  what  in 
Mr.  Green's  view  is  the  same  thing,  **  he  constitutes  in  us  a  new 
'intellectual  consciousness,"  and  this  intellectual  consciousness  tarans- 
forms  the  will,  and  is  the  source  of  a  new  moral  life.  §  <'  In  the 
conception  of  the  moral  life  as  the  process  in  which  Christ's  death  unto 

•  JUif.  p,  y8.  f  Uid,  p.  260.  t  itkf.  p.  241.  $  JhuL  p,  2:a 
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the  flesh  that  He  might  live  unto  God  is  evermore  repeated,  we  have  a 
new  key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  true  wisdom  " —  a  key  both  theo- 
retical and  practical.  For  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  this  idea  is  a 
mere  bit  of  doubtful  metaphysics,  which  can  produce  little  practical 
effect,  he  reminds  ns  that  all  moral  action  begiiLS  with  ideas ;  and 
irhilst  conceding  that  ideas  may  be  either  in  word  or  in  power,  he 
assumes  that  this  idea  must  be  in  power,  because  it  is  of  Grod  and 
ptemal.* 

This,  then,  is  the  idealistic  remedy  for  doubt  and  perplexity,  intel- 
Bctual,  moral  and  religious,  which  is  commended  to  us  by  one  who 
Fould  seem  to  have  been  regarded,  when  alive,  as  almost  a  new 
lessiah — he  was  the  inspirer  of  "  Robert  Elsmere  " — and  which  many 
arnest  minds  are  welcoming  and  rejoicing  in. 

Hut  now,  looked  at  straight  in  the  face,  what  does  it  amount  to? 
?«t  into  a  nutshell  it  is  a  philosophical  dogma^  trapped  up  in  Pauline 
Dupui'/e,  to  which  thf  power  of  traiisforming  weak  and  scljish  human 
)i4f(nrr  is  ascrihi'd.  The  idea  is  at  the  bottom  Hegelian  ;  though 
leither  Hegel  nor  his  chief  disciples  took  pains  to  give  it  the  practical 
character  which  it  assumes  in  Mr.  Green's  hands  :  their  concern  with 
it  was  exclusively  philosophical.  But  Mr.  Green,  being  a  passionately 
practical  man,  did  hia  utmost  with  an  earnestness  and  convincednesa 
that  one  cannot  but  admire,  even  in  the  midst  of  serions  dissent,  to 
im|X)rt  into  it  a  vitality  and  energy  which  he  himself  had  certainly 
drawn  from  a  different  source. 

How  far  can  this  idea  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  doubt  ?  That  it 
gets  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  historical  Christianity  is 
obvious ;  but  it  does  so  by  transforming  Christianity,  which  is  surely 
ft  very  drastic  and  heroic  method.  If  Mr.  Green's  conception  of 
Christianity  be  correct,  St.  Paul,  St.  John— yea,  Christ  Himself — and 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers  down  to  the  present 
moment,  have  been  mistaken.  He  tries,  indeed,  to  make  oat  that 
theology  has  been  really  bent  on  doing  what  he  and  others  have  now 
succeeded  in  accomplishing;  but  there  is  this  serious  difference,  that 
theology  recognised  the  history  as  real  history  before  trying  to  explain 
it.  and  never  dreamt  of  tampering  with  its  historical  substance.  Any 
opinion,  or  dogma,  or  system  that  eliminated  the  actuality  to  be 
explained,  under  the  pretence  of  explanation — i.e.,  explained  anxii/  what 
vas  to  be  explained,  has  been  mercilessly  and  justly  branded  as 
Heresy.  In  fact,  Mr.  Green  needs  the  warning  he  himself  gives  to 
beologians  not  to  "  confound  the  formula  with  the  reality."t  There 
much  in  his  presentation  which  is  admirable ;  some  aspects  of 
Pauline  Christianity  are  set  in  a  new  light ;  and,  unless  one  con- 
tantly  keeps  in  mind  his  Hegelian  starting-point,  what  he  calls  the 
^ital  truth  of  Hegelianism — namely,  that  "  all  that  is  real  is  but  the 

*  Jbitf.  p.  230.  1   ILtd.  p.  238. 
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activity  or  expression  of  one  self-conscions  spiritual  being ;  ^  and  that 
our  consciousness  is  but  an  inchoate  part  of  the  self-consciousness 
through  which  that  being  at  once  constitutes  and  distinguishes  itself 
from  the  world  * — one  may  be  easily  drawn  into  accepting  his  warm, 
confident,  and  sincere  assurances  for  logically  justifiable  truth. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  validity  of  his  philosophy 
considered  in  itself.  All  I  have  to  do  with  is  its  relation  to  Christianity 
and  the  doubts  about  its  truth.  Is  the  idealistic  interpretation  of 
Christianity  an  interpretation  or  a  transmutation  ?  In  other  words,  is 
the  Christianity  which  is  left  us  the  true,  genuine  Christianity  ?  If  it 
be,  then  historical  doubts  need  trouble  us  no  longer ;  if  it  be  not,  we  are 
still  where  we  were.  Whether  the  idealistic  substitute  is  better  thaa 
the  traditional  thing  whose  place  it  is  to  take  is  another  question. 
What  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  is  that  the  one  is  not  the  other. 
Christ,  the  Church  has  believed,  by  His  incarnation,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  in  Judea,  as  veritably  accomplished  the  work  on  which 
the  salvation  of  mankind  from  sin  and  death  depended,  as  the  l^il- 
grim  Fathers  laid  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  when  they 
emigrated  to  America.  We  have  to  do  in  Christianity  with  a  force,, 
which,  like  the  beings  and  the  sphere  it  was  meant  to  affect,  ]&  at 
once  physical  and  spiritual — somatico-pneumatic,  I  might  call  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  essential  nature  of  God,  as  He  is  in  Himself, 
and  of  the  sphere  in  which  He  more  immediately  dwells — the  "  light 
unapproachable  " — the  cosmos  created  by  Him  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
from  the  highest  archangel  down  to  the  meanest  human  mortal,  have 
this  double  element.  Not  everywhere  and  always,  indeed,  as  far  as 
the  material  element  is  concerned,  in  the  form  which  it  has  taken  for 
man  at  the  present  stage  of  his  development ;  but  yet  in  some  form 
or  other.  To  quarrel  with  the  external  and  the  historical,  therefore, 
with  that  which  is  subject  to  time  and  space — is  to  quarrel  with  the 
necessary  mode  of  existence  of  every  being  except  God  himself. 
These  "  eternal  truths,"  which  are,  as  it  were,  buried  in,  or  degraded 
by,  contact  with  time  and  space,  are,  in  reality,  a  revival  of  the 
Platonic  ideas  ;  and  the  disdain  or  suspicion  of  concrete,  historical 
actualities  that  characterises  a  good  deal  of  modem  advanced  thought 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  backsliding  into  the  error  that  under- 
lay certain  phases  of  Gnosticism :  it  looks  very  superfine,  but  it  is 
very  unreal. 

In  this  day  of  general  revolt  against  Christian  dogmas,  it  is  some- 
what curious  also  to  find  those  who  claim  to  be  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  substituting  in  their  place  ethical  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples which,  after  all,  only  lack  general  and  formal  recognition  by 
societies  to  convert  them  into  dogmas  of  the  most  approved  type. 
Formally  considered,  there  is  no  tangible  difference  between  thfr 
*  "Works  of  T.  H.  Green,'"  vol.  iii.  p.lxxxv. 
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dogmas  of  the  Church  and  the  so-called  spiritual  truths  which  oon- 
8titiite»  we  are  told,  the  essence  of  Christianity.  The  former  were 
the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  reduce  concrete,  historical  facts  to 
logical  rational  form,  without  emasculating  them  as  facts ;  the  latter 
art*  the  same  thing  with  the  difterence  that  the  facta  are  treated  as 
either  indifferent  or  untrue. 

Most  indeed  of  those  who  talk  of  spiritual  truths,  in  this  sense, 
go  to  work,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  quite  empirically.  They 
are  guided  by  what  in  German  phrase  may  be  termed,  their 
Christian  consciousness.  Certain  things  "  find  '*  them,  commend 
themselves  to  their  conscience,  or  heart,  or  what  not  ?  Reasoned  con- 
victions are  out  of  the  question  ;  for  they  make  no  pretence  to  a 
reasoned  system  of  the  world,  not  even  to  a  philosophy  of  history. 
Or  if  they  h«ve  one,  it  ia  such  that  logically  they  have  no  right 
either  to  the  spiritual  truth  in  which  they  rest  or  tu  the  '*  advanced  " 
views  of  which  they  boast.  There  ia  some  satisfaction  in  dealing  with 
a  man  like  Mr.  Green,  for  he  could  give  a  reason  for  what  he  set 
forth,  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  had  a  place  for  eveiything  and 
everything  in  its   place  ;  but  the  men  of  sentiment  are  as  hard  to 

Bfute  as  a  woman.      One  may  say  of  them  as  Wordsworth  says  of 

lie  little  maid  whose  brother  and  sister  were  dead : 

•'  'IVas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  *  Naj',  we  are  seven."" 

A  good  many  who  use  the  phraseology  of  idealism  too  are  not 
iealists  iii  the  true  sense — not  at  all  ewnts  in  that  of  Hegeltanism. 
Dme,  also,  halt  at  halfway  houses,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  all  who 
stumble  at  the  supernatural  conception  and  birth  of  Christ,  at  his 
miracles,  at  the  causal  connection  between  his  death  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  at  His  resurrection  as  supernatural  ;  or  who  profess 
that  the  acceptance  of  these  things  is  not  necessary  to  Christian 
faith,  have  logically  broken  with  Christianity  and  either  empirically 
or  scientifically  have  taken  up  with  an  idealistic  substitute.  An 
idealistic  Christianity  may  suit  the  ideal  world  ;  but  the  actual  world 
needs  the  objective  Christianity  of  history. 

A  few  words  before  cloding  with  regard  to  the  direction  in  which 
relief  should  be  sought  in  the  present  distress.  Not  in  piling  up 
arguments  for  the  credibility  of  Christianity,  be  they  ever  so  cogent ; 
not  in  theories  of  inspiration,  however  scientifically  framed  ;  not  in 
the  authority  of  a  Church,  whether  infallible  or  otherwise  j  not  in 
IS,  be  they  ever  so  corapact  and  convincing  ;  least  of 
of  the  substance  of  Christianity ;  but  first  and  fore- 
mot»t,  in  direct  intercourse  with  Him,  who  is  the  beginning,  middle, 
^  of  C  '  '  i  Ity — with  the  Christ  who  lived  before  He  under- 
ear!     ^        ^sionj  who  has  been   living  and  working  ever 
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since ;  who  lives  and  is  working  now.  Personal  experience  that  Ha 
is  actually  doing  to-day  what  He  professed,  when  in  Jndea^  to  hafs 
oome  to  do ;  what  His  first  disciples  fonnd  that  He  actually  aoconh 
plished  for  them ;  what  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  broiij^ 
the  message  of  salvation,  also  experienced ;  and  what  Christ  has  goos 
on  doing  in  response  to  the  cry  of  need  and  £Edth  all  throngh  the 
Christian  ages — snoh  experience  will  link  to-d[ay  with  two  tfaonsiod 
years  ago.  To  the  man  whom  Christ  is  enlightening,  purifying,  in- 
vigorating, renovating,  pacifying,  blessing,  beantifTing  noto,  the  paift 
is  present,  the  present  is  the  past ; — ^there  is  neither  past  nor  present; 
or,  rather,  all  is  in  the  best  sense  an  eternal  now.  Probabilxly  in 
such  case  takes  its  proper  place ;  it  is  no  longer  the  melancholy  sab- 
stitnte  for  personal  certainty,  but  the  preliminary  reason  for  approsdi 
to,  and  personal  contact  with.  Him  who  is  now  actually  the  way,  the 
trath,  the  life :  a  function  which  it  always  has  dischaiged,  and  whidi 
it  must  continue  to  discharge  with  regard  to  every  form  of  concrete 
reality.  Probabilities  are  quito  sufficient  warrant  for  men  seeking  God, 
for  men  seeking  Christ ;  but  if  Gk>d  is  real,  if  Christ  is  real,  certainty 
can  only  be  given  by  Gbd  Himself,  by  Christ  Himself.  This  is  ao* 
cording  to  the  law  of  our  constitation.  Certainty  as  to  reals  can  only 
be  fonnd  in  the  reals  themselves.  And  finally,  the  man  who  thu 
enters  into  direct  living  relation  to  the  ever-living,  ever-present, 
though  invisible.  Lord  of  life  and  gloiy  will,  or,  at  all  events,  if  he 
have  the  necessary  gift  and  if  he  choose  to  put  forth  the  effort,  may, 
initiate  that  intellectual  assimilation  of  what  is  called  the  contingent, 
the  historical,  the  supernatural,  in  Christianity,  without  which  his 
intellectual  nature  can  never  be  at  rest ;  the  need  of  which  is  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  unrest  that  weakens  Christendom  ;  and  the 
vision  of  which  has  in  all  ages  given  rise  to  philosophical  systems. 

These  ever-repeated  attempts  to  eliminate  the  historical  element 
from  Christianity  and  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  is  essentially  a 
body  of  ideas,  I  may  remark  in  concluding,  are  largely  traceable  to 
the  various  forms  of  orthodoxy  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
Christian  teachers  have  in  all  ages  fallen  into  the  temptation  of  sub- 
stituting individual  doctrines  or  systems  of  doctrine  for  the  liviug 
Christ  and  his  actual  work  on  behalf  of  men.  Not  that  they  ha?e 
meant  to  do  so :  but  they  have  so  taught  and  preached  as  to  produce 
the  impression  that  Christianity  was  primarily  a  body  of  truth,  and 
that  the  salvation  of  mankind  depended  on  the  acceptance  of  what 
they  called  "  saving  truths,"  "  cardinal  doctrines,"  and  the  like. 
No  man  can  be  saved  by  abstractions,  by  rotionahjiy  by  dogmatic 
formula9.  "We  are  real  beings,  who  need  real  things ;  spiritually  we 
need  the  real  God,  and  His  forgiving,  saving,  loving  hand  and  voice: 
we  need  the  real,  living  Christ,  with  His  preventing,  defending, 
guarding  grace  ;  we  need  the  real,  living  Spirit,  with  His  indwelling, 
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controlling,  Banctifyiog  energy.  And  becanse  the  Church  has  pre- 
sented men  with  religions  abstractions  and  doctrines  instead  of  these 
reals,  many  have  turned  away  from  us.  If  we  would  establish  the 
throne  of  Christ  in  the  intellect  and  heart  of  men ;  and  if  we 
would  re-habilitate  theology,  we  must  begin  with  reals — begin  for 
ourselves,  begin  for  others ;  we  must  cleave  close  to  the  reals — cleave 
for  ourselves,  cleave  for  others.  Let  men  investigate  as  critically  as 
they  like ;  think  as  hard  as  they  like ;  speculate  as  boldly  as  they 
like — ^the  more  boldly  the  better,  so  long  as  they  remember  that,  if 
what  they  are  dealing  with  is  anything  objective  at  all  and  not  an 
illusion,  it  is  a  living  Lord,  Redeemer,  Friend,  whose  nature  and  words 
they  are  trying  to  understand.  Thinking  and  speculating  will  then 
only  quicken  spiritual  life.  But  if  He  be  forgotten,  thinking  and 
speculation,  even  though  their  issue  should  be  a  theology  or  a  philosophy 
absolutely  without  flaw,  will  convert  us  into  hard,  bigoted,  self-con- 
ceited, blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

D.  W.  Simon. 


WINE-MONTH  AND  WIND-MONTH. 


FOR  at  least  oae  week  in  the  year — the  week  in  which  it  sheds 
its  fruit — I  know  nothing  in  our  English  world  of  natnre  to 
-exceed  in  beauty  and  interest  the  beech-tree.  This  year  in  mid- 
October  there  was  a  break  of  incomparable  weather,  of  melloired 
sunshine,  and  I  found  myself  where  beeches  grow,  and,  loitering 
beneath  them,  took  note  at  my  leisure  of  the  visitors  in  for  and 
feather  that  were  so  happily  busy  among  the  glittering  leaves,  gather- 
ing the  lavish  harvest  of  the  fruitage  of  the  trees. 

I  remember  how,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Marlborough,  I  used  to  sit 
hidden  among  the  ferns  in  Savernake  Forest,  and  watch  the  wood- 
pigeons  feeding  upon  the  beech-mast.  The  silent  downward  flight  of 
these  beautiful  birds  is  very  different  from  the  noisy  wing-clapping 
of  their  uprising,  and  they  used  to  come  sliding  down  through  the 
air  without  any  sound  of  feathers,  and  appear  quite  spectrally  in  their 
places.  They  would  begin  to  feed  at  once— for  the  nuts  of  the  beech 
are  a  very  favourite  dainty  with  the  culvers,  as  indeed  with  all  the 
woodland  folk — aad,  picking  up  the  mast,  would  give  it  a  tap  on  the 
ground  to  split  it,  and  swallow  the  rich  kernel  whole.  After  a  few  days 
of  this  feeding,  they  grew  so  full-fed  and  so  lazy  that  if  I  stood  up  thev 
did  not  fly,  but  waddled  away,  like  gonty  partridges,  into  the  covert 
of  the  yellow  bracken,  with  a  wide-legged  gait  that  was  vastly  funny. 
Sometimes,  by  sudden  rushes,  I  came  near  catching  them  with  my 
hands,  as  they  blundered  about  among  the  ferns,  embarrassed  by  the 
close-growing  stems  and  the  over-lapping  fronds. 

And  here  to-day  I  have  been  sitting  just  in  the  same  way  among 
bracken  watching  the  wood-pigeons  feeding  under  the  beeches.  They 
might  be  the  very  same  birds,  for  every  gesture  is  the  same,  but  I 
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myself  am  not  the  Bame  somehow.  Tho  wood-pigeons  know  I  am  here, 
'erhaps  they  smell  my  pipe,  and  it  may  be  they  see  the  smoke ;  and 
IS  for  making  such  sudden  rushes  as  shall  surprise  the  wary  creatnres 
before  they  can  leave  the  ground,  even  though  heavy  with  bursting 
crops,  that  agility  is  no  longer  mine.  So  the  birds  have  their  will 
of  the  beech-mast  undisturbed.  With  what  a  pretty  daintiness  they 
go  about  their  quest,  and  how  exquisite  the  contrast  of  their  plumage 
agaiost  the  fierce  burnished  copper  of  the  fallen  leaves  upon  which 
^^hey  step  with  such  a  delicate  deliberation.  Tired  of  eating  they 
^H&t  down  and  stretch  out  their  wings  to  their  utmost  length,  and  fan 
^Bnt  their  tails,  so  as  to  let  the  sunlight  strain  through  every  fibre  of 
^Bfvery  feather.  Perfectly  happy.  And  not  the  culvers  alone, 
^y  As  I  look,  a  little  movement  here,  another  there,  draws  my  eye, 
\  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  until  I  discover  that  under- 
neath tho  beautiful  carpet  of  red  leaves  numbers  of  lield-mioe  are 
busy.  They  are  hardly  noticeable  in  their  russet  coats  as  they  oome 
up  to  the  surface  now  and  again,  sit  on  the  leaves  to  lunch  and  wash 
their  faces,  or  dash  about  in  short  zigzags,  as  if  they  were  clock- 
work mice  and  the  clockwork  had  gone  wrong.  There  is  something 
at  work  under  the  leaves,  far  more  stealthy  and  infinitely  more 
tent. 

This  is  the  common  earthworm,  the  most  terrific  living  agent  that 

ature  employs,  the  gravedigger  of  cities  and  the   fashioner  of  the 

:e  of    the  earth.      If  the   rock-roots  of  mountains  did   not  strike 

deeper  into  the   ground   than  the  worms   go  they  would   bury  the 

ountains.      If  it  were  not  for  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  the  worms 

ould  level  the  surface  of   the  world.     They  are  busy  now  in  every 

inch  of  ground  beneath  this  wonderful  sheet  of  fallen  foliage,  sucking 

down  the  leaves  by  their  pointed  ends  into  their  tunnels.     In  a  few 

days  all  the  leaves  will  be  gone,  drawn  in  by  the  worms,  and  bunched 

together,  the  stalk  ends  uppermost,    in  their  tiny  burrows.      No  one 

knows  why  they  do  tliis.    Is  it  simply  their  awful  lust  after  levelling  ? 

If  they  can  help  it  there  shall   be  nothing   left  above  ground  in  the 

whole  round  world,  and  the  globe  shall  be  universally  slab  and  smooth, 

so  that  earthworms  may  go  everywhere  at  their  ease  upon  the  face  of  it. 

And  the  leaves  come  floating  down  ;  the  air  is  never  for  a  single 

instant  empty  ;   and   there   is    a   wondrous   whis]3enng  as  they  slip 

through  the  twigs  and  settle  upon  the  ground,      .lust  as  unceasing 

is  the  constant  patter  of   the  dropping  mast  j  and,  if  you  shut  your 

eyes  and  listen,  yon  will  hear  the  rain  mimicked  as  you  never  heard 

it  before  ;   for,  besides  the  steady  pattering  of  the  drops  near  you,  you 

can  hear — it  is  really  only  the  multitudinous  whispering  of  the  leaves 

— that  other  larger  voice  of  the   rain,  when  it  falls,  not   upon  your 

own  roof  and  dripping  from  your  own  eaves,  bat  upon  the  wide  world 
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"  out-of-doors."  The  simulation  is  beyond  belief,  and  you  can  only 
believe  it  to  be  simulation  by  opening  your  eyes  upon  the  sunshine 
and  the  clear  sky. 

Look  up  into  the  tree's  leafy  dome.     When  did  you   ever  see 
so  many  birds  of  so  many  kinds  together?     At  first  you  may  not 
notice  them.     The  falling  leaves  distract  your  eye  with  their  motion, 
and  the  pattering  of  the  nuts  suffices  to  conceal  all  other  sounds.   But 
you  catch  sight  of  one  bird,  and  then  of  half  a  dozen,  and  then  a  score, 
until  the  truth  dawns  upon  you  that  the  tree  is  full  of  them,  restlessly 
moving  from  twig  to  twig,  excited  by  the  constant  shower  and  the 
distraction  of  such  plenty.     Great-tits  and  blue-tits,  marsh-tits  and 
cole-tits  are  hard  at  work  flitting  from  place  to  place  with  nuts  in 
their  beaks ;  the  greenfinch,  and  chaffinch,  and  bullfinch  are  all  there 
feasting  beyond  their  hearts'  content,  with  the  nuthatch  and  the  haw- 
finch.    But  it  requires  some  sudden  surprise  to  reveal  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  little  workers,  and,  if  you  will  only  wait,  the  surprise 
is  sure  to  come,  and  with  startling  unexpectedness.     Probably  the 
mischief-maker  will   be  a  squirrel.     For,  of  coarse,  he  is  here,  the 
President  of  every  woodland  ceremony.    He  is  somewhere  up  the  tree, 
indistinguishable  among  the  red  leaves,  and  his  usually  noisy  progress 
quite  concealed  by  the  sounds  of  leaf  and  nut.     He  will  come  creep- 
ing down  the  trunk,  disregarded  by  the  birds,  and  some  few  feet  from 
the  ground  he  will  stop,  and  flattening  himself  against  the  grey  bole, 
will  stick  there,  head  downwards,  perfectly  motionless,  surveying  the 
peaceful  scene,  and  looking  more  like  a  squirrel  skin  stretched  upon 
the  bark  to  dry  than  a  live  animal.    But  have  patience  and  wait,  and 
you  will  see  the  small  rascal  suddenly  spring  off  the  tree,  come  down 
with  a  loud  souse  among  the  dead  leaves,  scamper  as  if  his  life  depended 
upon  his  speed,  and  with  all  the  noise  possible,  to  the  next  tree,  upon 
which  he  will  jump,  and,  once  more  a  flat,  motionless  skin,  will  calmly 
look  on  at  the  uproar  he  has  aroused.     The  suddenness  of  his  descent 
startles  the  wood-pigeons,  who  rise   all  together  with   loud-clapping 
wings,  and  the  tumult  of  their  uprising  frightens  every  bird  in  the 
trees.    And  now  yon  can  see  how  many  there  were.    They  will  be  back 
in  their  places  soon.     You  will  not  see  them  come,  for  they  will  slip 
in  by  one  and  one  ;  but  they  will  be  there  all  the  same,  and  just  as 
busy  as  before  at  their  interrupted  feast  of  beech-mast. 

This  is  the  latest  nut-fenst  in  the  year's  calendar  of  bird -banquets. 
The  hawthorn-berries  have  still  to  be  eaten,  and  the  rose-berries ;  bat 
the  hips  and  haws  are  winter  provisions,  eaten  when  there  is  nothing 
else.  They  cannot  be  much  relished  by  the  birds,  or  they  would  not 
leave  them  untouched  on  the  bushes  till  they  were  starving.  I  have 
often  wondered  at  this,  and  the  noble  foresight  of  Nature  in  making 
these  large  crops  unappetising,  and  so  securing  their  reservation  for 
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the  piacbing  days  of  greatest  want.  The  birds  tliemselves  are  impro- 
lident.  Tliey  will  allow  yew-berries  to  waste  in  myriads,  while  they 
rematurely  feast  on  the  holly.  In  early  November  the  holly  has  not 
yet  deepened  into  its  real  Christmas  red,  bat  the  birds  have  been 
sting  on  them  for  weeks.  The  yew-berries,  meanwhile,  are  drop- 
ping over-ripe  off  the  trees  in  countless  numbers  and  going  to  waste.  If 
the  hips  and  haws,  which  so  tempt  the  village  urchins,  were  equally 
jmptiug  to  the  birds,  there  would  be  no  store  of  berries  left  for 
Hnter.  How  greedily  each  of  the  other  wild  vintages  of  hedge  and 
copse  is  eaten  up  even  before  it  fairly  ripens. 

First  the  mountain  ash,  so  profuse  in  fruitage  and,  where  it 
abounds,  the  chief  of  the  trees  of  the  wild  things'  orchards.  Its  berries, 
before  they  turn  scarlet,  take  a  beautiful  shade  of  bronze,  and  in 
lis  stage  the  missel- thrush,  blackbird,  and  thrush  devour  them 
a;erly  ;  and  then  comes  the  honeysuckle,  a  favourite  dainty  of  every 
lit-eating  finch.  Xext  the  bilberries,  a  local  crop,  and  then  the 
Bw's  delicious  fruit,  and  the  prolific  elder.  What  prettier  sight  is 
tere  than  the  birds  on  an  October  morning  among  the  yew-berries  ? 
be  thrush  assumes  the  habits  of  the  honey-suckers  and  the  hum- 
iing-birds,  hovering  on  fast-beating  wings  in  front  of  the  berry 
efore  it  darts  at  it ;  and  the  blackbird  mimics  th©  oriole's  beautiful 
gymnastics  in  its  attempts  to  reach  the  lovely  fruits  strung  upon 
stems  that  are  too  slender  for  any  foothold  but  the  tiny  golden-crested 
wrens'.  And  next  the  hawthorns  redden  :  their  bronzed  foliage  fulls, 
leaving  their  berried  branches  conspicuously  bright,  but  the  birds 
them  by.  Beneath  them  in  vivid  tints  of  orange  the  rose- 
erries  glow  upon  the  long  leailess  briars,  but  except  the  haw6nch 
dng  and  choosing  as  it  goes  fastidiously  along  the  spinney- side, 
one  touches  them.  The  blackberries  are  now  full  ripe  ;  oh  !  joy 
all  the  birds,  and  how  busy  they  are.  The  children  with  their 
all  streaked  and  smudged  with  purple  juice  may  plunder  as 
key  please  ;  but  there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  for  the  birds  get  all 
hose  that  are  "  on  the  top "  and  *•  the  other  side."  The  sloes  are 
purpling,  but  these  the  birds  leave  till  they  wrinkle,  and  the  frost 
bas  mellowed  them  for  tho  red-wings  and  the  field-fare?.  And  next 
the  holly,  a  capricious  harvest,  but  this  year  splendidly  bountiful. 
The  birds  will  scarcely  let  them  ripen,  so  fond  are  they  of  this  acrid 
ait.  Last  of  all,  the  privet  and  the  ivy.  The  privet  is  liked  by 
J,  but  the  ivy,  "  harsh  and  crude,"  is  left  by  the  birds  to  the  very 
at,  and  in  some  years  is  not  touched  at  all,  its  black  bunches  still 
ftnging  on  the  strands  after  the  young  leaves  are  sprontiog.  What 
Bstinct  teaches  the  birds  to  avoid  the  delicious-looking  nightshade  ? 
Jo  berry  looks  more  exquisitely  fit  for  food,  more  lusciously  tempting, 
tt  hungry  as  they  may  be  the  birds  do  not  eat  them.  Nor  the  pretty 
VOL.  LXII.  3  M 
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fruit  of  the  briony.  Yet  I  have  given  both  to  a  chicken,  and  the 
fowl  is  alive  to  this  day,  a  healthy  hen  and  the  grandmother  of  many 
chickens. 

In  the  procession  of  their  departure  the  foliage  of  the  different  trees 
follows  punctiliously  the  order  of  precedence  of  their  arrival,  and  the 
last  to  strike  in  Spring,  the  note  of  green  that  completes  the  vernal 
chord,  is  the  last  in  Autumn  to  fulfil  the  diapason  of  scarlet  and  gold 
when  the  trees  unite  to  celebrate  their  Nttrui  dimittis  in  cantides 
of  colour. 

When  all  round  it  was  shady  with  young  leaves,  the  dainty  acacia 
held  up  bare  boughs,  a  most  delicate  tracery  of  grey  twigs,  adorned 
with  branches  of  frail  fairy  flowers  as  finely  veined  **  as  the  lids  of 
Juno's  eyes,"  and  faintly-sweet  as  "  Cytherea's  breath,"  but  scarcely 
any  trace  of  green.  And  now,  in  November,  that  all  round  it  tie 
trees  are  leafless,  except  the  oak  sturdily  tenacious  of  its  squirrel- 
tinted  foliage,  the  acacia  waves  green  fronds,  faintly  tinged  with 
primrose. 

Earliest  the  horse-chestnut.  One  by  one  it  lets  drop  its  beautiful 
palmed  leaves,  a  bright  canary  yellow,  covering  up  the  nuts  that  still 
lie  glittering  on  the  path.  The  mountain-ash  precipitately  sheds  its 
foliage :  though  it  is  only  straw-coloured  yet,  the  tree  strips  itself 
as  if  it  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  its  summer  bravery.  More 
deliberately  the  lime-tree  follows,  letting  its  leaves  deepen  into 
brilliant  chrome  before  it  parts  with  them,  but  once  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall  the  branches  are  soon  bared,  and  except  the  horse-chestnut,  I 
know  no  tree  that  spreads  so  pretty  a  carpet  as  the  lime.  Its 
leaves,  weighted  perhaps  by  the  long  stalks  they  take  with  them,  seem 
to  fall  compactly  all  together,  round  about  the  tree,  showing  more 
continuous  gold  than  other  trees,  and  of  a  deeper  warmth  of  tone, 
^feanwhile  the  walnut  has  been  taking  strange  tints  of  brown  and 
bronze,  and  the  wind  finds  the  heavy  leaves  easy  victims,  and  sends 
them  whirling  down  with  the  pattering  sound  of  heavy  rain,  to  reveal 
on  the  topmost  boughs  the  black-shelled  nuts  that  have  escaped  the 
October  pelting  of  the  nut-gatherers.  All  the  other  trees  are  sering. 
Unobserved  the  willow  has  let  slip  its  narrow  leaves,  the  beech  is 
orange,  and  the  elm  is  lemon  yellow.  The  Spanish  chestnut  is  very 
sudden  in  its  change  of  colour,  but  reluctant  to  disrobe  itself  of  its 
splendid  apparel,  and  many  glossy  leaves,  in  every  lovely  shade  of 
brown  and  copper,  hang  on  the  tree  till  after  the  elm  boughs  are 
empty,  and  even  the  oak  begins  to  resign  its  pomp.  The  larch  in 
its  October  tint  of  eld  gold  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  even  now  in 
November  may  be  seen  with  every  twig  fully  plumed  of  a  wonderfully 
uniform  soft  dead  yellow,  looking  in  the  sunset  like  a  golden  hase 
among  the  leafless  trees.     The  birches,  curiously  capricious,  are  some 
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of  them  quite  green,  otLers  bare,  and  so  too  the  sycamores,  their 
feline  leoparded  with  black  spota. 

As  a  rule,  the  trees  of  all  kinds  that  have  fruited  lose  their  leaves 
first,  and  of  two  trees  that  are  growing  in  a  copse,  those  on  the  side 
facing  the  west  retain  their  foliage  longest.  Young  trees  are  later  in 
shedding  their  leaves  than  their  elders. 

The  plane  does  not  wait  to  turn  yellow  but  drops  its  leaves  half 
green,  as  too  does  the  ash,  under  which  at  the  first  touch  of  frost  is 
found  one  morning  all  its  foliage  in  a  heap,  as  vivid  as  in  the  heyday 
of  August.  The  poplar,  except  for  its  topmost  twigs,  shakes  itself 
clear  before  the  elm  and  its  stout  leaves  take  as  a  rule  a  very 
beautifal  shade  of  clear  yellow.  And  then  the  elm,  scattering  from 
its  heiglits  showers  of  golden  leaflets,  proclaims  the  end  of  the  Fall, 
and  long  after  the  gardeners  have  carried  away  into  uttermost  corners 
the  painted  spoils  of  lime,  and  walnut,  and  plane,  goes  on  sprinkling 
the  turf  with  scraps  of  colour.  Last  of  all  the  oak,  sullenly  reten- 
tive of  its  foliage,  yields  to  the  storms  its  crisp,  dried  leaves,  so  brown 
and  dry  that  you  wonder  how  they  clung  so  long  to  the  branch.  Bat 
the  oak  is  the  oak,  and  unless  the  cold  actually  rots  its  leaves  off'  or 
the  wind  tears  them  off,  it  will  carry  its  Autumn  into  the  Spring,  and 
only  confesses  to  the  necessity  of  surrender  when  it  feels  the  new 
buds  breaking  and  knows  that  surrender  is  only  an  exchange. 

In  the  hedgerows  the  bright  patches  of  colour  are  the  hazel  and  the 
spindle-tree.  The  hawthorn  takes  various  tints,  very  beautiful  indeed, 
and  the  guelder-rose  bronzes  into  a  deep  golden  green.  The  wild 
rose  is  still  green,  when,  everything  else  is  sere,  and  the  brambles, 
refusing  to  fall,  are  painted  like  the  underwings  of  butterllies. 

Some  fruit  trees  are  singularly  beautiful  in  the  Fall.  The  pear- 
tree,  for  instance,  spreads  round  it  a  matchless  carpet  so  intricately 
coloured  and  so  harmonious  that  the  finest  Cashmere  web  is  coarse 
and  crude  by  comparison.  The  cherry  is  sometimes  wonderful  in 
the  combination  of  vivid  scarlet  and  clearest  yellow,  and  what  scent 
can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  perfume  of  dying  cherry  leaves  ? 
Sunning  itself  one  day  in  the  orchard  I  saw  a  tortoise-shell  cat,  its 
bed  a  drift  of  cherry  leaves,  and  the  cat  was  almost  invisible,  so 
happily  did  it  blend  with  the  foliage.  A  pheasant  is  almost  lost  to 
sight  as  soon  as  it  steps  upon  fallen  beech-leaves. 

We  speak  always  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  melancholy,  and,  no 
doubt,  it  is  a  generation  passing  away  ;  and  man  himself  is  "but  grass." 
But  if  we  remembered  that  the  leaves  of  trees  fall  off  only  because  the 
bads  of  next  year  have  pushed  them  off,  much  of  the  melancholy  dis- 
appears from  the  process.  It  is  the  new  leaves  coming  that  makes 
the  old  leaves  fall,  and  the  yellows  and  reds  of  autumn  are  the  first 
sure  signs  and  promises  of  a  leafy  Spring.  The  foliage  of  the  year  has 
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done  its  work.  It  has  seen  blossom  and  beny  come  and  go,  **  and 
all's  well."  The  time  has  come  for  relieving  guard.  For  the  swal- 
lows have  gone  south  and  the  redwing  is  afield  ;  and  the  old  leaves 
wait  till  they  feel  the  thrill  all  through  them  to  the  tips  of  the  tiniesk 
twigs  of  the  coming  of  reliefs,  and  then  they  know  that  they  may  go, 
and  down  their  line  the  signal  runs,  **  dismiss,"  and  then  at  their 
leisure,  with  all  the  blazonry  of  autumnal  honours  and  the  brilliant 
consequence  of  soldiers  retiring  with  the  honours  of  war,  they  leava 
their  posts. 

How  beautifully  tranquil  has  been  the  change  this  year  from  the 
wine-month  to  the  wind-month.  October  has  become  November,  and 
the  trees  do  not  know  it,  nor  the  birds.  There  was  jast  one  tondi  of 
frost,  hardening  the  black  cases  of  the  walnuts  and  killing  the  dahlias 
in  a  night.  But,  thereafter,  came  mellow  sunshine  and  rain  without 
stint,  and  in  the  hedgerows  in  November  you  can  find  the  flowers  of 
July  in  bloom. 

How  sharp  the  line  is  that  the  frost  draws,  how  military  its  disd- 
pline.  "  Lights  out ! "  October  had  swept  the  trees  with  her  golden 
fingers,  but  the  dahlias  were  still  in  bloom,  and  to  them  came  the 
red-admiral  and  the  bumble-bee.  On  a  sudden,  a  night  of  frost,  and 
where  are  the  gay  dahlias  ?  Where  the  marigold  and  the  phloxes, 
and  the  snapdragons  ?  Where  the  bee  and  the  butterfly  ?  Nor 
afterwards  was  it  ever  the  same.  The  sun  shone  and  the  warm  ram 
fell,  but  the  dahlias  were  gone  and  the  insects  with  them.  And  so 
October  wore  away  and  November  came,  with  mild  soft  moons  and 
cloudy  skies  and  floods.  "  An  untoward  season,"  said  a  fanner  to 
me.  It  has  been  so  no  doubt  for  farmers,  a  season  of  trouble  upon 
trouble,  but  not  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  November  more 
than  half  spent,  the  days  were  so  warm  that  the  squirrel  and  the 
hedgehog  and  the  mice,  had  not  thought  of  going  to  sleep,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  sit  on  the  garden-seat,  and  bask  in  the  sunshine.  With 
leafless  trees  all  about,  it  was  warm  enough  for  lunch  in  the  open 
-air,  and  the  old  adage  held  good  that  "  all  the  moneths  of  the  year, 
hate  a  fair  Februreer."  February  you  will  remember  was  exactly 
such  another  month  as  November  has  been,  and  an  "  untoward." 

"  There's  nothing  left  in  the  garden,"  they  said  when  November 
came.  And  the  gardener  goes  by  with  his  wheelbarrow  loaded  up 
with  pansies  and  phlox,  to  add  to  the  great  heap  which  he  is  making 
in  some  waste  corner,  for  burning  by-and-by.  They  look  too  pretty 
to  be  wheeled  away  so  unceremoniously,  with  weeds  and  dead  stotf, 
for  they  are  still  in  straggling  bloom,  but  the  gardener  wants  to  see 
his  beds  tidy,  and  so  the  phloxes — pink  and  crimson,  rose  and  purple, 
or  freaked  with  colours  like  their  companions  in  woe,  the  pansies — have 
to  go.    Their  room  is  needed  for  bulbs  of  hyacinth  and  anemones,  and 
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joaqnils,  for  daffodils  and  crocus,  squills  and  snowdrops.  Bat  they 
go  away  and  lie  on  tlie  heap,  still  lowering,  and  the  pansies  wear  the 
same  merry  little  faces  that  they  held  up  to  the  sun  in  June,  the 
same  heart's-eas© — '♦  frolick  virgins  once  these  were."  And  gardeners 
are  inexorable.  For  them  the  month  is  the  month  that  it  is,  let  its 
reather  be  what  it  may. 

That  is  why  the  marigolds  and  gaillardias  are  lying  in  sheaves  upon 
be  path :  why  each  bed  upon  the  turf  has  by  its  side  its  little  heap 
'  up-rooted  flowers  ;  why  the  asters  and  calceolarias  are  gone  from  their 
places,  and  the  balsams  and  the  pink  and  scarlet  begonias ;  why  the 
Bowers  that  are  allowed  to  remain  have  been  trimmed  round  and  tied 
up  into  neat  consequential  patches  and  clumps,  no  longer  able  to 
ch  over  and  exchange  flowers  with  each  other,  but  standing  clearly 
part  with  smooth  open  spaces  of  brown  mould  round  them.  They, 
when  their  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  last  flowers  die,  will  be 
Qt  down,  and  the  large  beds  and  the  little  beds  will  all  be  alike, 
aooth  brown  mould  and  nothing  more  upon  the  surface,  but  under- 
lieath  it  full  of  patient  roots  and  bulbs,  waiting  in  confidence  for 
the  coming  of  another  year. 

This  is  in  the  garden  near  the  house,  the  parterres  on  which  the 
rdener  expends  the  best  of  his  cunning,  and  for  the  glory  of  which 
brings  out  from  glass-houses  and  under  frames  and  all  manner 
t>f  odd  corners,  after  the  manner  of  gardeners  and  conjurers,  pots  and 
boxes  full  of  seedlings.  It  is  for  these  beds  he  kept  his  double 
zinnias  of  queerest  terra  cotta,  his  long-spurred  columbines  of 
and  yellow  with  snow-white  frills,  his  choicest  gentians, 
erbenas,  campanulas,  and  violas.  For  these  beds  lie  along  the 
race  walk  and  overlook  the  lawn,  and  are  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
ngers  call  it  *'  the  garden,"  as  if  there  were  no  other.  But  there 
An  October  garden.  Twice  in  the  year,  it  is  trimmed  :  clumps 
own  too  large  are  broken  np ;  those  grown  too  thin  are  reinforced, 
bo  pansy  edging  is  replenished  with  cuttings,  the  rampant  musk 
fcked  out,  and  the  invading  shrubbery  cut  well  back.  And  then  the 
Brden  is  left  to  itself.  For  all  the  flowers  in  it  are  perennial.  Some 
j^ears  ago,  there  was  only  lawn  and  shrubbery,  but  the  laurels  and 
rhododendrons  were  transplanted,  and  cut  back  to  make  room  for  a 
broad  flower-border,  and  the  result  is  this  October  splendour.  Oppo- 
pte  the  perennial  border  grow  some  trees,  and  their  almost  day-long 
bade  makes  this  border  later  in  flowering  than  the  sunnier  beds. 
Yet  it,  too,  has  had  its  earlier  glory.  To  wit,  when  the  sweet- 
williams  and  snapdragons  made  solid  masses  of  colour,  and  columbine 
and  potentilla  and  geum  filled  up  the  intervals :  when  the  pansies, 
all  down  to  line,  made  a  riband  of  gorgeous  hues,  and  behind,  the 
monkshoods  in  wondrous  shades  of   blue    held   up   great   spikes  of 
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flower.  Every  few  feet,  a  cluster  of  Canterbury-bells  struck  a  strong 
note  of  colour,  and  poppies  of  strangest  kinds,  like  cbrysanthemoms, 
or  yellow  and  buff  and  orange,  were  everywhere,  thrusting  np 
beautiful  heads  through  the  green  around  them.  Later,  the  tiger- 
lilies  came  out  to  relieve  the  monkshood,  and  where  the  spiisets 
had  sent  up  their  feathers,  pink  and  white,  to  meet  the  clematis,  the 
clematis  now  trailed  strands  of  large  purple  stars  down  to  the 
spiraeas.  But  taken  all  the  year  round,  it  can  surely  never  seems  more 
lovely  than  now.  The  border  is  filled  with  foliage  of  many  shades, 
and  curiously  contrasting  patterns,  and  upon  this  foundation  is  traced 
out  a  magnificent  scheme  of  colour.  Behind,  against  the  deep  green 
of  the  laurels,  rhododendrons  and  box,  are  sunflowers,  six  feet  high,  lit 
up  each  of  them  with  a  score  of  blooms,  and  hollyhocks,  taller  still,  are 
resetted  with  deep  claret  flowers  and  mulberry  and  strange  old  pink. 
Between  them,  bushes  of  cactus  dahlias  literally  ablaze  with  scarlet. 
In  front  are  standard  roses,  only  crimson  and  damask,  and  now  in 
October  bright  with  their  second  bloom.  Hiding  their  barren 
stems,  compact  and  solid,  an  exquisite  combination  of  green  and 
purples,  are  perennial  asters — a  single  spike  of  them  with  its  hundreds 
of  little  stars  makes  a  noble  decoration  in  a  room — and  humbler,  if 
more  vivid  companies  of  tritonia.  Here  and  again,  are  old  clumps  of 
phlox,  of  fervent  carmine  or  white  starred  with  pink,  and,  to  my 
mind,  of  a  singular  beauty,  the  rudbeckias  in  brilliant  clusters  of 
chrome-yellow. 

Three  times  in  the  long  border,  Japanese  anemones,  mixed  white 
and  terra-cotta,  mark  noble  periods  in  the  great  curve  of  colour ;  and 
at  corresponding  intervals,  as  you  walk  round,  your  eye  catches  the 
beautiful  response,  set  further  forward,  of  clamps  of  chrysanthemum, 
lemon-yellow  and  Indian  red — tiny  flowers,  no  doubt,  "  for  chrysan- 
themums," but  sweetly  pretty  in  their  profusion  and  artless  growth. 
Is  that  enough  ?  Well,  then,  for  more.  There  are  the  snap-dragons 
in  every  shade  of  snap-dragon  colour  and  geums  now  making 
second  displays  of  flower,  and  pentstemons ;  and  salvias,  shaded  in 
butterfly-blue,  and  Iceland  poppies,  and  the  round  lavender  balls — 
like  the  spiked  horrors  which  genial  Crusaders  wore  at  the  end  of 
chains,  for  the  thumping  of  Saracens  and  similar  heathen — which 
the  Blessed  Thistle  bears.  Can  you  see  this  October  garden  at  all  ? 
And  remember  there  is  musk  running  riot  amongst  everything,  and 
the  pansies  and  violas,  now  in  full  October  bloom.  The  gardener 
does  not  wheel  them  away  in  his  barrow  from  here.  They  may  flower 
if  they  please — and  they  will — till  the  frost  comes,  and  until  the 
hungry  hares  come  limping  up  from  the  spinney  behind  the  orchard 
to  nibble  down  all  they  can  find  that  is  green.  The  gardener  will 
not  trouble  to  trim  them.     They  belong  only  to  the  perennial  garden, 
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and  he  calls  them  cottagers'  staff.  The  glass-houses  and  the  frames 
secrete  no  surprises  for  the  Octoher  garden  ;  bnt  it  would,  I  think, 
break  the  good  gardener's  heart  if  he  only  overheard  what  is  often 
said,  that  '^  the  old  border  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  garden  put 
together."  Of  course  it  is  not,  but  in  October  one  forgets  June,  and 
while  all  the  other  beds  are  getting  ready  for  winter,  this  one  alone 
is  in  full  autumnal  flower. 

Phil  Robinson. 
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IN  former  papers  I  have  referred  to  the  aims  of  the  great  Anabaptist 
movement  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have  traced  its  influence 
in  our  own  country.  In  the  present  article  I  hope  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  nature  of  its  religious  teaching  by  a  sketch  of  the  career 
and  the  doctrine  of  one  of  its  chief  apostles. 

The  materials  for  this  have  been  provided  by  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Keller,  Archivist  at  Miinster,  who  has  given  the  world  a  biography 
of  Hans  Denck,  with  summaries  of  his  various  writings,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Apostle  of  the  Anabaptists." 

In  the  career  of  Hans  Denck  we  see  the  sufferings  of  a  man  who 
was  affected  by  the  whole  life  of  his  day,  sympathising  at  the  same 
time  with  both  the  religious  and  the  social  movements.  Moreover 
Denck  was  a  representative  man,  for,  without  in  any  way  seeking  the 
position,  he  came  at  a  peculiar  time  to  the  foremost  place  among 
those  who  were  on  the  crest  of  the  ever- advancing  wave  of  Reforma- 
tion. Between  the  defeat  and  death  of  Thomas  Miinzer  and  the  rise 
of  John  of  Leyden  and  the  Miinster  outbreak,  Hans  Denck  was  the 
leading  mind  in  the  Anabaptist  party.  Singularly  unlike  either  his 
predecessor  or  his  successor,  he  was  a  type  of  the  gentler,  more 
spiritually-minded  Anabaptists.  In  the  moment  of  dire  defeat  he 
upheld  the  trampled  banner  of  ideal  purity  in  the  Church,  his  disciples 
perishing  by  hundreds  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  while  he  him- 
self wandered  a  homeless  fugitive. 

Since  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  sixteenth -century  Anabaptism  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  which  Hans  Denck's  life  and  principles  were 
so  likely  to  meet  with  sympathetic  appreciation  as  in  the  present 
day.  For  he  was  an  intensely-convinced  believer,  who  freely  thought 
out  every  portion   of  his  creed  regardless  of  consequences.      If  ever 
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a  man  was  faithful  to  his  view  of  truth  it  was  Denck,  and  yet  at 

the  same  time  he  condacted  his  polemics  in  a  manner  hardly  known  in 

beological  controversy  until  this  present  age — surely  a  remarkable  fact, 

onsidering  that  his  lot  was  cast  on  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 

apport  religious  argument  by  savage  denunciation  and  personal  abuse. 

That   Denck's   words,    written    and   spoken,  did   not,    however,  lack 

5re  Ls  evident  by  the  amount  of  persecution  they  brought  upon  him, 

and  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  means  of  arousing  and  maintaining 

in  the  hearts  of  thousands  high  thoughts  and  a  steadfast  faith  which 

enabled  them  to  bear  with  courage  torture  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  as  far  as  popular  history  is  concerned,  Hans  Denck 
no  more  than  a  name,  and  few,  as  they  meet  with  it,  have  any  idea 
bat  very  close  upon  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  eventful  period  of  the 
leformation  Hans  Denck  was  one  of  the  most  infiuential  thinkers  in 
Germany,  and  had,  in  the  south  and  west,  a  far  greater  following  than 
Luther. 

His  strength,  however,  unlike  that  of  Luther  and  Miinzer,  did  not 

lie  in  a  powerful  domineering  will,  but  rather  in  a  singularly  just  and 

■well-balanced  nature,   which  led  him  not  only  to   see   certain  truths 

very  clearly  but  to  suffer  at  once  rather  than  betray  them.     No  doubt 

^—Jjuther  and  Mtinzer  had  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  as  high  a  degree 

^■Bts  Denck,  but  the  intense  development  of  the  ego  in  these  two  leaders 

^no  blinded  them  that  they  made  sad  mistakes,  mistakes  from  which 

^b)enck  was  entirely  free. 

^B     From  the  autumn  of  1534  to  early  in  the  summer  of  1525  the 

peoples  of    south -western    Germany  were  in    a  state    of  commotion 

only  to  be  compared  to  the  state  of  France  in  1788  and  1 780.     The 

peasants  rose  everywhere,  from  the  Rhine  provinces  to  the  Tyrol,  from 

I^^A-lsace    and    Lorraine  to    Bavaria,  Saxony,  and    Thoringia,  and  the 

^Knass  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  towns  not  only  sympathised  with 

^■khem  but  openly  joined  in  the  general  rebellion.     The  ruling  classes, 

lay  and  ecclesiastical,  sat  like  a  nightmare  on  the  breast  of  the  German 

people.      The    dawn  disturbed  the    slumbering  giant ;    he  suddenly 

shrieked,  sprang   up,  and  tried   to  throw  off  the  oppression.     Quite 

tpontaneously  a  hundred  different  movements   occurred  in  south-west 
fermany^  gradually  connecting  themselves  without  pre-arrangement  or 
rganisation.     In  a  short  time  a  number  of  large  masses  of  insurgents 
collected  who  completely  dominated  the  country  and  paralysed  those 
i^^ho  had  hitherto  exercised  authority.      For  six  months  or  more  the 
^fcouth-west  of  Germany  was  literally  in  flames,  hundreds  of  ch&teanz 
and  convents  were  burnt  as  well  as  many  of  the  peasants'  homes.     In 
^^he  end  the    land  was  soaked  with  blood,  the    foreign  lansquenets, 
^Kired   to  put  down   the  people,  massacring  them  without  remorse. 
^Yet  what  the  peasants  asked  for  was   the   barest  justice,  and  where 
their  demands  rose  beyond  they  were  perfectly  reasonable  and  cal- 
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ciliated  to  make  Germany  happy  and  great.  Crashed  by  dues  and 
taxes  of  all  sorts,  the  people  merely  existed  that  nobles  and  lawyers, 
princes,  bishops,  lord-abbots,  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts,  might  live 
in  ease  and  splendour.  Their  firbt  demand  was  always  for  a  free 
Gospel  and  an  uncorrupted  ministry.  With  this  they  were  always 
seeking  the  unity  of  Germany,  desiring  no  other  authority  to  exist 
than  that  which  was  Imperial.  They  asked  for  common  lieiws,  simple, 
clearly  understood,  a  common  standard  of  weights,  measures  and 
money,  and  a  free  passage  for  everybody  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 
What  else  they  wished  only  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  equal  justice. 

Luther's  sympathy  with  the  peasants  was  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  struggle,  both  he  and  Melancthon  finally 
taking  sides  against  the  people  of  south-western  Germany  ;  MUnzer 
on  the  other  hand,  threw  himself  into  the  movement,  envenomed  and 
fanaticised  it.  Denck  refrained  from  violence  in  speech  or  action, 
but  suffered  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  for  his  sympathies 
with  the  defeated  party. 

He  had  nothing  of  the  magistrate  or  general  about  him,  qualities 
so  many  of  the  reformed  priests  and  monks  developed.  A  man 
devoted  to  spiritual  things  and  of  a  retiring,  tinud  nature,  Denck 
had  no  desire  for  the  leadership  in  municipal  councils  or  peasant 
armies.  He  looked  for  the  realisation  of  his  ideals  to  the  power  of 
a  fellowship  of  all  the  good,  striving  to  effect  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  moral  purification  of  each  individual  and  of  society  at 
lairge.  Coming  to  the  front  at  a  period  when  men  were  greatly 
disheartened  by  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Reformation  to  produce 
either  of  these  results,  the  teaching  of  Hans  Denck  was  widely 
welcomed,  and  aided  greatly  in  preserving  for  a  time  the  Ana- 
baptist party  from  the  demoralisation  and  ruin  with  which  it  was 
threatened  by  the  complete  and  universal  defeat  of  the  peasant  in- 
surrection. 

Denck's  opponents  fully  recognised  his  influence  at  this  time. 
Bucer  calls  him  "  the  Pope  of  the  Baptists  ;  "  Urbanus  Rhegins,  "the 
Abbot ;  "  Berthold  Haller,  "  the  Anabaptist  Apollo ; "  and  Petrus 
Gynoraiis,  ' '  the  Chief  of  the  Anabaptists."  With  Johannes  Bader, 
he  is  "  the  famous  Hans  Denck,"  with  Joachim  Vadian,  a  friend  of 
Zwingle,  he  is  '*  Denck,  that  remarkable  young  man,"  descriptions 
akin  to  those  of  another  contemporary  more  friendly  to  the  Anabap- 
tists, though  not  one  himself,  for  Sebastian  Franck  calls  Denck  also 
"the  President  and  Bishop  of  the  Anabaptists."  There  is,  moreover, 
a  general  testimony  to  Denck's  great  talents,  high  character,  and  to 
the  impression  he  made  by  his  personal  appearance  ;  all  coming, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  Franck,  from  men  who  considered 
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him  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine.      Vadian  says  Denck's  talents  were 

) immensely  developed  ;  Kessler  that  he  was  eloquent,  modest,  thoroughly 
Beamed,  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar.  Elsewhere  we  learn 
that  he  had  a  handsome  and  imposing  appearance,  was  dignified 
in  demeanour,  and  distinguished  by  moderation  and  reserve.  His  whole 
nature  is  said  to  have  breathed  truthfulness  and  a  high-minded  sense 
of  all  that  was  noble  and  good.  Gentle  and  amiable  toward  every- 
one and  faithful  to  his  friends,  he  was,  nevertheless,  capable  of  the 
greatest  energy   and  the  most  reckless    intrepidity  when  it  was  a 

',      question  of  fighting  for  his  ideals. 

He  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career, 
and,  in  fact,  died  young,  though  the  exact  age  he  reached  is  not 
known.  For  there  is  no  record  of  Denck's  birth  or  parentage  ;  h© 
passes  over  the  stage  of  life  a  lonely  wanderer,  without  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  child.  Every  atom  of  this  kind  of 
information   has  long  perished,   if   ever   it  existed,  in  the  universal 

^^destruction  which   came  on  the  Baptists  and  all  their  works  in  the 

^pUiter  part  of  the  century. 

It  is  thought  that  Deuok  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  that  he  was 
probably  born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  it  is  certainly 
known  that  he  studied  at  Basle,  where,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  he  was  employed  as  a  reader,  first  in  the  printing- 
office  of  Cratenden,  and  then  in  that  of  Corio,  Basle  being  at  that  time 
the  centre  of  the  book  trade.      At  Basle  he  became  acquainted  with 

^REcolampadius,  following  his  lectures,  but  dissenting  from  them,  for 

^^t  would  appear  that  Denck  never  at  any  time  belonged  to  either  the 
Lutheran  or  Zwinglian  school  of  reformers.  His  way  of  thinking 
was  rather  that  of  Tauler,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  the  author  of 
•*  German  Theology." 

However,  at  this  early  stage  it  had  not  sufficiently  manifested 
itself  to  prevent  his  being  offered  the  position  of  head-master  of  the 

^^chool  of  St,  Sebald,  in  Nuremberg,  whither  he  went  in  the  autumn 

^■f  1523.     Morals  at  Nuremberg   were  in  a  condition   calculated  to 

'  bring  Denck  rapidly  into  collision  with  the  prevalent  theology,  and  he 
soon  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  Lutheran 
authorities,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  city  and  not  to  come 

^bgain  within  thirty  miles  of  its  walla. 

^"  This  despotic  action  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  it  occurred 
at  a  period  when  all  *Germany  was  agitated  with  the  news  of  the 
revolt  of  the  peasants,  and  that  it  was  believed,  not  without  some 
foundation,  that  Anabaptist  doctrine  and  opposition  to  the  authorities 
went  together.  However,  Denck  positively  denied  the  imputation, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  given  any  cause  for  it  beyond 
be  evident  Anabaptist  character  of  his  confession.     This  confession 
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oontains  a  moat  singular  trait,  very  nniunial  in  men  intensely  ooo^ 
vinoed  of  certain  religions  tmths,  and  ready  to  snffer  for  them. 
Having  described  what  he  conceiyes  to  be  the  trae  faith,  Denck  says, 
"  I,  too,  wonld  fain  possess  thai  fidth  which  works  salvation  and  leads 
to  '  life,'  bat  I  do  not  find  it  in  me.  Nay,  if  I  said  to-day  thatlhad 
that  faith,  to-morrow  I  shonld  accnse  myself  of  lying ;  for  a,n  iniur 
voice,  a  spark  of  truth,  which  I  partly  feed  in  me,  tells  me  that  I  haife 
not  yet  in  me  the  faith  that  works  '  life/''. 

To  say  this  was  to  give  the  anthorities  new  justification  for  the 
harsh  measnre  dealt  out  to  the  St.  Sebald's  schoolmaster,  bnt  Denok 
was  only  acting  out  a  principle  which  he  confessed  ought  to  regulate 
his  life.  *'  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  torn  to  him 
the  other  also." 

But  much  as  he  strove  to  love  his  enemies  and  to  be  in  charity 
with  those  that  persecuted  him,  he  could  hardly  avoid  being  driven 
into  closer  union  with  all  those  who  were  similarly  under  their  ban. 
The  great  peasant  insurrection  was  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion 
reaching  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a 
man  of  Denck's  views  and  tendendes  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  remained  wrapt  up  in  his  own  interior  life.  What  he  was 
doing  during  the  next  six  months,  the  most  terrible  time  south- 
western Germany  ever  experienced,  is  not  known,  but  at  its  end,  in 
June  1525,  he  appears  at  St.  Gall,  very  near,  therefore,  to  the 
spring-head  of  the  movement. 

St.  Gall  was,  in  fact,  a  centre  of  Anabaptism.  Grebel,  Mantz. 
Blaurock,  and  Hubmaier,  all  seem  to  have  been  at  St.  Gall,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  September  1524,  Miinzer  had  come  from  Miil- 
hausen,  and  had  spent  eight  weeks  at  Basle,  no  doubt  to  bring  the 
Swiss  Baptists  over  to  his  ideas.  But  they  attached  more  importance 
to  the  question  of  baptism  than  he  did,  and  did  not  believe,  as  he 
did,  in  the  use  of  the  swcrcj.  For  Miinzer,  indignant  at  the  wrongs 
the  people  suffered,  was  preaching  a  social  revolution,  and  grew 
every  day  more  ferocious.  The  Swiss  Anabaptists  could  not  but 
sympathise  with  his  aims,  but  conceived  the  right  way  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things  was  to  return  to  a  pure  Christianity 
such  as  the  New  Testament  taught  and  an  enlightened  conscience 
could  approve.  The  terrible  end  to  which  Miinzer  and  the  outbreak 
quickly  came  must  have  more  than  ever  convinced  them  that  they 
were  right. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Denck  appeared  at  St.  Gall,  mingling 
with  the  Swiss  Anabaptists.  He  was  not  yet  a  professed  member  of 
their  religious  society,  which  involved  baptism  on  a  profession  of 
faith,  and  Denck's  was  a  nature  for  whom  the  ceremonial  side  of 
religion  had  no  attraction.  During  his  stay  he  wrote  a  little  book, 
to  which  he  gave  a  quaint  bnt  characteristic  title :  "  He  who  really 
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loves  the  truth  can  herein  examine  himself,  so  that  none  exalt  his 
faith  by  reason  of  personal  experience,  but  know  from  whom  ho 
should  ask  and  receive  wisdom." 

I  To  Lather's  dogma  of  the  sole  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
matters  of  faith  there  was  always  the  difficulty  that  the  canon  of  the 
^ew  Testament  had   been   formed   by  the   Church,   and  that  if  the 

f  Church  was  capable  of  binding  men's  consciences  on  this  point,  why 
should  it  not  do  so  on  others  ?  Luther  made  the  difficulty  greater  by 
claiming  liberty  of  interpretation  for  every  one.  Denck  did  not  find 
the  solution  in   accepting   the  Roman    Catholic  dogma  that  to  the 

i Church,  represented  by  its  CouncOs  and  by  the  Fathers,  belonged  not 
only  the  power  of  saying  what  is  Holy  Scripture,  but  of  interpreting 
it  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  did  not  deny  the 
claim  set  up  for  the  Councils  and  the  Fathers,  only  so  far  as  it  was 
^exclusive,  asserting  that  the  same  spirit  which  was  in  them  revealed 
l^^tself  in  every  good  man  and  armed  him  with  its  power.  And  it  was 
to  explain  this  view  and  to  prevent  its  being  misused  and  misunder- 
stood that  he  wrote  the  little  book  with  the  title,  "  He  who  loves  the 
trath  can  herein,  &c."  His  writings  brought  him  friends,  some  of 
whom  obtained  permission  for  him  to  practise  as  a  professor  at 
Augsburg.  Before  going  to  that  city,  Denck  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
magistrates  explanatory  of  his  exile  from  Nuremburg,  and  specially 
to  refute  the  charge  circulated  against  him  of  holding  anarchical 
opinions.  Denck'a  whole  career  shows  that  he  bad  much  more  faith 
in  the  moral  purification  of  individuals  and  societies  than  in  a  social 
revolution. 

He  found  Augsburg  a  second  edition  of  Nuremburg.  The 
Lutheran  pastors  and  its  own  magistrates  considered  their  city  was 
fast  falling  into  moral  anarchy,  and  Denck  very  soon  felt  himself 
moved  to  put  into  action  the  idea  he  entertained  in  common  with  the 
Anabaptists  of  St.  Gall,  and  to  found  a  fellowship  of  those  willing  to 

■enter  into  alliance  with  God  and  to  struggle  for  the  moral  purification 
of  individuals  and  of  society.  This  effort,  which  he  called  "  enlisting 
in  OB  embassy  for  God,"  was  at  once  supported  by  the  Anabaptists  of 
Augsburg,  and  he  was  further  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Balthasar 
Hubmaier,  a  man  apparently  made  in  a  sterner  mould,  who  had 
already  played  an  important  part  in  the  openiug  act  of  the  peasant 
revolt.  Hubmaier  had  been  parish  priest  at  Waldshut,  a  town  on  the 
Rhine,  midway  between  Basle  and  Schaffhausen.  Joining  in  the  move- 
ment for  reform atioo,  he  had  been  led  to  Anabaptist  principles,  and 
Lad  brought  over  not  only  his  own  tlock  to  his  views,  but,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  people  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  Austrian  Government 
wiihing  to  get  him  into  its  power,  Hubmaier  fled  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  local  magistrates.  Foiled  in  its 
-Attempt,  the  Austrian  Government  was  about  to  proceed  against  his 
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followers  in  Waldahat,  when  the  first  band  of  insurgent  peaauii 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  which  the  Goyemment  changed 
its  mind  and  Hnbmaier  was  able  to  retom  to  Waldshnt,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  roll  of  dmms  and  the  joy-notes  of  horns  and 
tnimpets.  The  great  conflagration  over,  we  find  him  at  Angsbnig 
uniting  with  Denck  in  an  attempt  to  form  an  Apostolical  brotheihood, 
and  he  induced  the  latter  to  snbmit  to  the  second  baptism,  after 
which  Denck  himself  baptised  Hans  Hut  and  others. 

The  new  community  gprew  rapidly  and  soon  numbered  about 
1100  persons,  some  among  them  being,  in  various  ways,  eminent  in 
the  dty.  Thus  Augsburg  became  an  Anabaptist  centre,  from  which 
missionary  efibrts  spread  through  Upper  Germany. 

This  troubled  the  Augsburg  clergy,  and  especially  Urbanns  Rhegim, 
a  leader  among  them.  He  maintained  that  the  piety  of  the  Baptists 
was  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  called  it  *'  a  sort  of  carnival-play  of  a 
holy,  apostolic  life,  calculated  to  make  the  Gospel  hateful.*'  Whatever 
its  source,  Anabaptist  piety  certainly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  Augsburg  society,  whether  Reformed,  or  Boman  Catholic,  and 
mediately  this  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  writingB  of 
Denck,  which  must  at  this  time  have  been  widely  distributed. 
Bhegius  likened  Denck  to  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  and  this  wu 
complimentaiy  compared  to  other  descriptions  he  gave  of  the  man 
against  whom  he  could  not  make  any  legal  charge.  Denck,  he 
suggested,  was  a  kind  of  soul-trapper,  who,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had 
already  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  ;  a  serpent,  who  coiled  himself 
up  in  holes  and  comers,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  disseminate 
his  venom.  Denck,  however,  had  no  wish  to  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  for  he  had  already  accepted  an  offer  to  hold  a  public  disputation 
with  Rhegius.  But  the  latter  was  evidently  bent  on  using  other 
means  than  argument,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1526,  Denck  left 
Augsburg  and  went  eastward  to  the  great  Anabaptist  centre  at 
Strassburg. 

Here  he  found  many  of  Hubmaier's  friends,  as  well  as  several 
persons  not  only  of  consideration  in  the  community  but  also  in  the 
city.  One  of  the  latter,  a  citizen  of  repute,  Pilgram  Marbeck,  the 
director  of  the  water  supply  and  aqueduct,  was  a  sort  of  bishop  or 
overseer  of  the  Strassburg  Anabaptists. 

Martin  Bucer  and  Wolfgang  Capito,  who  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  Strassburg  over  to  the  new  faith,  were  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  new  Church  should  be  Lutheran  or  Zwinglian. 
Finally  they  decided  for  the  Zwinglian,  affected  probably  by  the  hope 
of  securing  the  support  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  it  being  a  fixed  idea 
with  Bucer  that  it  was  all  important  to  have  the  support  of  the 
secular  authorities.  His  colleague,  Capito,  less  affected  by  such 
considerations,  was,  through   the  influence  of  his  friend,  Cellaiias, 
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somewhat  inclined  to  Anabaptist  ideas,  and  held  conferences  with 
Denck.  Meanwhile,  Zwingle  took  a  very  decided  course  against 
Anabaptism.  He  not  only  induced  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  to  make 
it  a  penal  offouce,  but  supported  the  drowning  of  Mantz  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1527,  for  refusing  allegiance  to  the  ZwingUan  State 
ChDrch. 

(Although  Capito,  like  his  colleague,  Mathias  Zell,  disapproved  of 
^ch  cruel  methods  of  crushing  error,  he  still  tried  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  Zwingle,  and  even  sought  to  remove  his  prejudices  with 
regard  to  Denck.  However,  Capites  good  intentions  were  overridden 
by  Bucer,  who,  seeing  Denck  was  the  most  capable  man  in  the 
Anabaptist  party,  determined  to  drive  him  out  of  Strassburg.  He 
invited  him  to  a  discussion  in  December  1526,  at  which  the  magistrates 
were  not,  as  usual,  present,  but  were  allowed  to  believe  that  Denck 
was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  government  whatever.  The  day  after 
the  disputation  Denck  was  accordingly  exiled  from  Strassburg,  and  on 
December  24  he  went  forth  again,  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  Not 
content  with  their  victory,  Bucer  and  the  Strassburg  preachers  published 
a  book  against  Denck,  in  which  they  not  only  accused  him  of  being  a 
disciple  of  Miinzer,  but  affirmed  that  he  had  not  disapproved  of  the 
Anabaptist  of  St.  Gall  who  fanatically  cut  off  lu'a  brother's  head. 
**  There  are,"  said  Denck,  "  wrongs  which  might  well  make  the  gentlest 
^^eart  indignant.'' 

^^  His  outlook  on  Christmas  Eve,  1526,  was  most  gloomy.  He  had 
been  expelled  from  three  great  German  towns  ;  whither  was  he  to  go  ? 
As  he  wandered  in  midwinter  from  place  to  place  he  learnt  that  some 
of  his  friends  were  suffering  still  worse  things  than  had  befallen  him. 
He  tramped  through  Lower  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate  a  homeless 
I  and  a  houseless  exile,  and  his  misery  evidently  brought  on  nervous 
^^excitement  and  depression. 

^g  At  Bergzabern,  Sigelspach,  the  reformed  minister  of  the  place, 
states  that  Denck  held  a  disputation  with  the  Jews  about  the  law, 
and  brought  out  much  that  was  good  to  listen  to ;  and  he  also  notes 
'  that  Denck  yoon  got  very  hot  if  any  one  opposed  him,  and  that  he 
suffered  from  melancholy.  Sigelspach  was  afraid  to  let  him  speak  to 
his  own  people,  lest  he  should  attack  the  Strassburg  ministers,  upon 
which  Denck  plainly  told  him  that  it  was  for  himself  rather  than  the 
trath  that  he  was  alarmed.  However,  they  parted  good  friends,  and 
Sigelspach  says  :  "  When  he  went,  Denck  gave  me  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  live  a  pure  life  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  I  am 
extraordinarily  thankful ;  about  his  other  notions,  on  the  contrary,  1 
am  in  the  greatest  doubt." 

A  short  time  after  this  he  appears  at  Worms,  where  there  was  a 

great  gathering  of  Anabaptists,  eo  numerous,  in  factj,  that  the  magis* 

'fttes,  who  were  preparing  to  fulminate  decrees,  thought  it  prudent 
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to  be  qniet.  Learning,  however,  that  the  Elector  Palatine  waa  aboafc 
to  intorferej  the  magistrates,  fearing  for  their  priTilegsa,  began  to 
move,  upon  which  the  AnabaptistB  withdrew  txom.  the  city. 

This  non-resistont  mode  of  action  aeems  to  mark  the  inflnfincn  of 
Denck,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  acted  consistently  on  this  prtnopla 
at  every  stage  in  his  career.  No  donbt  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Miinzer  way  of  thinking  must  have  considered  it  disastrous,  eepegsfly 
as  this  yielding  of  the  ground  at  Worms  was  followed  by  a  severe  pei^ 
secation  throogh  the  Pahitinate,  in  which  350  Anabaptiate  aofiend 
death. 

Denck's  history  nov^  reads  like  that  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  A 
glimpse  of  the  travel-stained,  footsore,  weary-hearted  wanderer  is  got 
from  time  to  time.  He  is  known  to  have  passed  through  Zuridi, 
visiting  Anabaptists;  he  has  been  at  Schafihausen  and  Constance; 
he  is  on  the  road  to  Augsburg,  and  is  next  seen  approaching  Nuram- 
burg.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the  autumn  of  1527  Denck  presided 
at  a  kind  of  Anabaptist  Synod  at  Aogsburg.  A  great  nnmb^  of  the 
leading  Anabaptists  were  there,  among  whom,  after  Denck,  Hans 
Hut  was  the  most  prominent.  He  had  been  baptised  by  Denck 
himself,  and  this  fact^  with  their  bebg  found  together  at  this  Con- 
ference at  Augsburg,  leads  to  the  inference  that  they  were  in  dose 
sympathy. 

This  is'  probable,  although  the  directions  in  which  the  two  men 
were  going  appear  to  have  been  different,  Hut  at  this  time  tending 
to  become  an  apostle  of  revolutiou,  Denck  to  a  more  and  more 
unworldly  ideal  of  evangelical  morality  and  spiritual  worship.  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  only  partiaUy  knew  and  realised  the  position ;  bat 
as  far  as  he  did  bo  he  would  have  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  Chnstisa 
fellowship  be  had  so  ardently  sought  to  form  for  the  highest  ends  was 
turning  into  a  confederacy  to  obtain  social  justice,  and  that  the  rite 
which  in  his  eyes  was  **  the  bond  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,** 
was  becoming  the  symbol  of  a  conspiracy,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves  under  a  secret  oath  to  rise  in  insurrection  at  the 
call  of  their  leaders. 

It  is  thought  that  the  party  disposed  to  take  this  line  were,  nume- 
rically at  least,  in  the  minority  at  this  Synod,  for  it  was  resolved  that 
Christians  nowhere  ought  to  obtain  power  by  unlawful  means.  More- 
over, it  was  decided  to  send  apostles  into  various  parts  in  a  sense  and 
for  a  purpose  which  Denck  approved,  for  he  became  one,  he  himself 
going  with  two  others  to  Switzerland. 

On  their  road  they  attempted  to  stop  at  Ulm,  but  wero  soon  driven 
away  by  the  authorities.  Worn  out  by  his  restless  life  and  perplexing 
sorrows,  Denck  arrived  at  Basle.  Feeling,  possibly,  monitions  of  h^ 
approaching  end,  he  determined  to  ask  (Ecolampadius,  who  was  all 
powerful  in  this  city,  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  permiaaiQii  for  Us 
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rest  there  for  a  time.     CRcoIampadius  visited  him  in  person,  and 
ing,  perhaps,  that  the  pennission  asked  could  nob  be  for  long,  and 
oping,  possibly,  that  he  might  convert  Denck  from  the  enxir  of  his 
ways,  the  good  Professor  consented. 

Thti8  Denck's  last  days  passed,  as  so  much  of  his  life  had  done,  in 
argumentation.  (Ecolampadins  came  constantly  to  argue  with  him. 
But,  much  as  Denck  desired  to  soften  their  differences,  he  made  no 
change  whatever,  except  on  the  point  of  second  baptism,  with  which 
he  evidently  regretted  having  had  anything  to  do.  Denck's  nature 
J  was  non-ritualistic  ;  he  was  in  feeling  as  well  as  ideas  a  precursor  of 
^Kie  Society  of  Friends. 

^H  The  final  statement  of  bis  views,  made  shortly  before  his  death  and 
^H^ven  to  CEcolampadius,  has  the  title :  "  Protestation  and  avowal 
^Kbont  several  points,  in  which  Hans  Denck  makes  himself  more  and 
"tnore  clear  and  explains  iiimself."  This  document  was  called  by  his 
opponents  a  recantation,  bnt  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  being  rather  a 
rft-affirmation  of  all  he  had  asserted  during  his  life.  O-'colampadins 
admitted  that  Denck  had  no  such  idea  as  recantation  in  writing  this 
paper. 

Of  the  day  of  his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  nobody  kept  any  account, 
and  no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 

During  the  next  hundred  years  evfirything  was  done  to  destroy 
^^ven  the  vestige  of  that  which  alone  preserves  the  name  of  Hans 
P^)enck  from  being  written  in  water.  Denck's  writings  contain  his 
real  biography,  and  show  the  source  of  the  influence  which,  in  so 
troubled  a  time,  conid  mako  him  the  foremost  man  of  bis  party, 
^^^bese  books  reveal  the  secret  of  the  inspiration  which  enabled 
^Hionaands  to  brave  every  form  of  torture  and  death. 
^  Denck's  original  works  consist  of  sundry  Confessions,  and  of  books 
on  "  The  Sources  and  Foundation  of  Religious  Knowledge,"  on  *'The 
Divine  Constitution  of  the  Universe,"  on  "  Free  Will,"  on  **  Jus- 
tification," and  on  ''  True  Love."  These  are  the  subjects  of 
Denck's  writings  but  not  their  titles,  which  in  some  cases  are  quaint 
enough. 

To  understand  the  scope  and  tendency  of  Denclc's  teaching  it  ia 
necessary  to  take  into  account  that  of  Luther,  then  the  most  powerful 
in  Germany  ;  to  trace  the  source  and  full  meaning  of  Denck's  ideas  one 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Erckart,  Thomas  i\  Kempia 
and  Tauler.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  low  condition 
into  which  morality  had  at  this  time  fallen  in  Germany.  Lutheran 
divines  testified  to  this  being  the  case  in  their  own  localities,  and 
Luther  himself  recognised  the  fact,  putting  forth  his  Shorter  Catechism 
to  stay  the  evil.* 

According  to  Luther  men  were  utterly  depraved,  quite  incapable  of 

•  See  first  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  Shorter  Catccbistru 
VOL,  LXII.  3  N 
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dissolate,  and  libertine,  than  even  the  children  of  this  world."  And 
the  preacher,  Dr.  Nachtigall,  said  from  the  pulpit  in  the  year  1526  : 
'^  tilings  go  on  like  this,  it  would  be  better  to  fight  one  another  to 
^k  death  ;  I  have  got  my  little  knife  with  me."  And  that  these 
were  not  mere  querulous,  irritable  utterances  is  shown  by  the  fact 
tjoAt  in  this  same  year  the  municipality  issued  a  mandate  in  which 
^Hy  reproached  the  Augsburgers  for  their  immorality,  and  expressed 
^^ear  that  if  this  state  of  things  continued  some  very  severe  punish- 
n^nt  would  fall  upon  the  city. 

^KDenck  was  just  the  man  to  be  deeply  aif«>cted  by  such  circumstances, 
and  they  doubtless  strengthened  him  in  his  attack  on  all  the  Lutheran 
Bitions.  He  could  not  admit  that  men  were  by  nature  utterly 
graved,  since  he  believed  that  every  man  had  within  him  a  spark 
I  Divine  Life,  a  ray  of  the  Divine  Light.  Man's  will  was  free, 
\  oould  BtiQe  this  Life,  could  hide  his  eyes  from  this  Light ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could,  if  he  would,  recognise  it,  believe  in  it, 
bo  obedient  to  it.  To  do  so  effectively  needed  the  help  of  God,  which, 
however,  he  declared  was  at  all  times  willingly  granted^  to  those  who 
were  seeking  to  do  right  and  to  be  right.  For  the  essence  of  faith 
was  in  the  desire  to  follow  this  Light,  and  be  obedient  to  it.  In  this 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  the  Inner  Word  in  the  con- 
science, and  by  the  outer  word  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  men  could 
»  gradually  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  enter  into  the  spirit 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  suffering  with  Him,  keeping  the  law  with  Him, 
they  would  at  last  reign  with  Him,  and  enter  into  His  freedom.  Law 
WHS  necessary  as  long  as  a  man  was  not  perfect  in  love,  but  when 
that  came  to  pass  he  was  free  from  all  law,  and  lived  according  to 
the  Spirit. 

Stat^'d  in  other  terms,  and  with  a  little  more  fulness,  Denck  taught 

that  the  source  and  fi.iiJiid*ition  of  faith  is  the  voice  of  conscience  and 

religions  feeling,  and  that  this  voice  of  conscience  is  a  spark  of  the 

Divine  Spirit  itself,  which   he   considered   immanent   in   every  man. 

This  inward  teacher  is,  pre-eminently,  the  Word  of  God.   "  The  voice/' 

or  the  "  word,"  that  preaches  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  warns 

them  from  evil,  is  a  manifestation  of  that  immortal  spirit  that  from 

jternity  has  mediated  and  eternally  will  mediate  between  men  and 

^fc  Divine  Will,  which  in  its  nature  is  like  God,  and  therefore  is  itself 

^tvine,  that  spirit  of  love  which  became  man  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

and  suffered  for  us.      "  Christ,  Christ,''  says  Denck,  "  the  Lamb  of 

God,  has  from  the  beginning  been  a  mediator  between  God  and  man, 

remains  so  to  the  end." 

From  this  view  of  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Word  of  God  incarnate  in 

anity,  flows  Denck's   teaching — Justification  by  Faith.      He  saw 

question   iii  a  very  different   light   to   Luther.      The  spirit    of 

re,  the  mediator  from  all  eternity,  once  incarnate  in  Christ,  is  now 
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»  in  all  those  wbo  believe  in  and  follow  Christ.  They  fona 
of  which  He  is  the  head.  The  law  which  the  head  accepts 
s  each  of  the  members  must  accept  and  fuliil ;  it  is  a  sign  of 
ig  truly  a  part  of  the  body.  For  if  they  are  not  willing,  iji 
ri  >  to  iheir  head,  to  falGl  the  law  He  is  fQlfilliug,  where,  hs 
askeaj  ^  the  proof  that  they  are  really  one  with  Him,  and  if  not  in 
unitir  \  h  Him,  how  can  thev  consider  themselves  justified — that  is, 
lous' — in  God's  sight  ?  Identifying  the  spirit  of  love  with  the 
(  [Bit  ccDcei^ed  of  as  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  tti« 
wor.  1  sdiating  between  Divine  justice  and  the  sinner,  suffering  for 
th  mj  (  P  the  world,  and  ever  seeking  to  win  the  wanderer  back  to 
trae  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace,  he  was  ready  to  see  a  man 
justified  in  Christ  wherever  he  men  a  in  an  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
love.  '"All,"  he  eaid,  •*who  are  ia  truth  inspired  with  this  spirit  of 
love  are  on©  with  Christ  in  God.'*  On  th©  other  hand,  he  found  men 
who  did  not  even  try  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Cbrtst,  and  who  yet  considered 
that  because  they  believed  the  creeds  they  were  Justified,  Thia  he 
considered  darkness  and  delusion. 

Human  nature  could  not,  he  said,  be  wholly  depraved,  since  in 
©very  man  there  was  a  spark  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  urged  him 
to  resist  evil,  and  impelled  him  to  seek  to  live  a  better  life.  Seeiog 
all  depends  on  obeying;  or  disobeying  this  inward  monitor,  it  mast  be 
possible  to  do  so,  and  thus  the  human  will  is  by  nature  free,  and 
right-acting  is  not  useless,  because  it  manifests  the  attitude  of  tbe 
will  towards  good,  and  the  desire  of  the  heart  to  obey  God,  and  this 
effort  to  obey  the  Divine  will  was,  according  to  Denck,  of  the  veiy 
essence  of  faith.  In  fact,  according  to  Denck,  this  vxis  the  &ith 
which  justifies,  this  faith  which  implied  a  constant  and  unfailing 
obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  primarily  revealed  in  each  man's 
conscience. 

Denck  did  not  stop  here,  but  applied  his  doctrine  to  every  Lathenn 
position.  Holy  Scripture  he  would  not  allow  to  be  the  sole  sonroe 
and  foundation  of  faith.  If  so,  he  asked,  how  could  there  have  been 
men  of  faith  before  Holy  Scripture  existed.  The  spring  of  faith  was 
in  man  himself.  Man  must  first  of  all  believe  in  God  or  he  will 
not  believe  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  man  first  meets  God  in  his  own 
conscience.  When  he  has  become  obedient  to  this'interior  revelatkm 
he  will  believe  the  revelation  made  outside  him  and  apart  from  him. 
Then  he  will  find  that  these  two  revelations,  made  independently, 
Harmonise  and  render  the  same  witness  for  Grod.  Thus  Holy  Scrip- 
ture comes  to  be  part  of  the  foundation  of  faith,  but  its  distinctiTe 
and  peculiar  ofiice  is  that  it  gives  a  form  to  faith.  The  consdence, 
or  rather  the  interior  word  which  speaks  to  the  consdenoe,  is  th* 
spring  of  faith,  Holy  Scripture  the  instructor  of  faith,  and  faith  reili 
on  both. 
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Denck  forther  denied  that  the  Bible  was  a  book  easily  understood ; 
he  considered  it  quite  the  contrary.  The  proof  being  in  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  learned  as  to  its  interpretation,  and  in  the  number 
of  passages  which  could  easily  be  collected  teaching  apparently  contrary 
doctrines.  No  one,  Denck  contended,  could  understand  Holy  Scripture 
who  was  not  living  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  even  such 
could  not  understand  it  if  they  were  not  reasonable  enough  to  recognise 
that  there  were  greater  and  leaser  truths,  and  that  statements  about 
lesser  truths  must  always  be  interpreted  in  subordination  to  more 
important  truths. 

How  great  a  student  Denck  was  himself  of  the  Bible,  and  how 
much  he  desired  that  it  should  be  as  accessible  to  the  people  as  to  the 
learned,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  among  the  very  first  to  make 
translations  from  it  into  the  common  tongue.  In  conjunction  with 
Ludwig  Hetzer,  another  Anabaptist,  he  translated  the  Prophets  into 
Gerraan,  a  work  the  value  of  which  both  Luther  and  Zwingle  re- 
cognised by  making  it  the  foundation  of  their  own  translations. 

There  was  nothing,  Denck  conceived,  real  or  permanent  in  the 
world  but  God.  Sin  and  all  evil  not  sent  upon  us  by  God  for  our 
good  are  emptiness  and  vanity,  and  must  vanish  into  nothingne.^s. 
Goodness  is  the  normal  state  of  man,  sin  being  like  disease  and  death. 
In  accordance  with  the  essential  nothiugness  of  everything  opposed 
to  God,  Denck  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  devil,  but  regarded  all 
who  were  not  obedient  to  the  Divine  will  as  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
evil. 

The  practical  outcome  was  a  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  by  which 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
the  Spirit  of  Divine  love,  had  free  course  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
was  glorified  in  their  lives.  It  was  only  when  this  took  place  that 
men  could  be  said  to  be  dead  to  the  law.  As  long  as  they  lived  in 
any  degree  to  themselves,  they  were  necessarily  subject  to  a  moral 
law.  What  that  law  was  the  Scriptures  had  gradaally  revealed. 
Beginning  with  Moses  and  the  Decalogue  it  ended  with  Christ  and 
tlie  Sermon  on  t^e  Mount. 

Sttch  was  the  life  and  doctrine  of  this  Apostle  of  Anabaptism,  and 
as  such  he  came  to  be  under  a  general  sentence  of  outlawry.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  both  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  A 
sort  of  curse  of  Kehama  rested  on  him,  and  under  its  weight  he  quickly 
tank  and  died. 

In  the  sixteenth  century'  Germany  tried  to  get   rid  of  a  civil  and 
^gious   tyranny   similar    to  that  against    which   France   struggled 
^1    the    eighteenth.       A    new    doctrine    was     preached    and    every- 
where  accepted,  but  the   old  spirit   and   the    old   beliefs  everywhere 
remained.     Even  men  who  held  the  most  exalted  doctrines  of  liberty 
and  brotherly  love  fell  back  in  practice  into  the  old  way  of  forcing 


1  creed  on  tte  recalcitrant  by  violence  and  the  magiatnite*! 
Denck  was  one  of  the  yerj  few  who  absolately  refused  thb 
of  propagating  truth.  He  Btibmitted  rather  to  a  ooostafil 
u  of  defeats,  and  to  arriTing  gradually  at  a  position  fjrom 
ere  was  no  solution  but  the  staka  or  the  gallows,  l^tit  fail 
f  wore  oat  before  that  time  arri?edj  and  he  obtained  dditef- 
n  eaaiar  fashion. 

RiCHAnD  Heath. 
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ANOTHER  paper  on  this  well-worn  subject  ?  Yes  :  even  so. 
These  incessant  speeches,  addresses,  letters,  sermons,  articles, 
pamphlets,  which  are  poured  out  upon  us  every  day  on  the  subject 
of  Elementary  Education,  are  not  wasted.  They  form,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  process  by  which  that  curious  entity,  the  British  people, 
arrive  at  a  conclusion.  Individually,  we  think  rapidly ;  collectively, 
we  think  very  slowly.  Ten  years,  twenty  years,  may  pass  in  the 
mental  history  of  the  **  colossal  man,"  the  English  people,  and  see 
but  a  slow  ripening  and  maturing  of  his  judgment.  He  must  sleep 
upon  it ;  he  will  tell  you  in  a  week  or  so ;  but  his  days  are  years, 
or  even  decades  of  years.  An  unconscious  cerebration  goes  on  ; 
he  has  his  business  to  do ;  and  business  is  anxious  work  just  now  ; 
and  a  thousand  other  affairs  are  in  his  mind ;  but  meantime  he  is 
maturing.  He  is  a  Great  Silent  Creature.  The  men  who  pamphleteer, 
and  speak,  and  preach,  and  write  letters  and  articles  are  not  he  ;  even 
Parliament  is  not  he.  He  is  not  Church,  he  is  not  Nonconformist ; 
still  less  is  he  Secularist ;  nothing  that  you  can  name  is  he. 

Each  year  sees  some  fresh  experience,  drives  home  some  fresh 
facts,  presents  a  new  aspect  of  some  question,  or  an  old  aspect  in  a 
clearer  light ;  and  the  result  is  some  modification  of  his  judgment. 
And  if  we  look  back  twenty  years,  or  even  ten,  it  may  be  possible  to 
define  some  of  these  modifications,  and  indicate  the  direction  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  Great  Silent  Creature  are  taking. 

He  is  resolved  not  to  take  any  irrevocable  steps ;  not  to  pledge 
himself  to  adopt  any  one  principle,  however  logically  complete  it 
may  appear  ;  there  is  less  danger  than  ever  of  doctrinaires,  like  those 
of  the  Birmingham  school  of  twenty  years  ago.  No  one,  I  think, 
can    doubt  this.     He  sees  that  it  is  a  very  intricate    matter,  and 
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dietrusts  bluj  one  who  lias  &n  off-hand  and  neat  solction  of  it.  And 
I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  value  he  sets  upon  religionB 
edncation,  both  in  Board  and  Voluntary  schools,  is  higher  than  it 
waa.  The  people  of  EDglaud  are  not  going  to  de-Christianise 
England,  or  to  put  it  on  the  level  of  India,  in  which  the  Empresp, 
quite  rightly,  in  face  of  native  religions,  declares  an  entire  impar- 
tiality and  absence  of  prejudtca.  The  Great  Silent  CreAtare  haa  a 
strong  prejudice,  in  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of  Christianity-  Some 
doctrinaires  in  England j  as  in  France,  who  had  got  rid  of  tbia  pre- 
judice themael?es,  thought  that  the  Great  Creature  agreed  with  them. 
He  haa  slept  on  it ;  and  it  ia  clear  that  he  does  not  agree  with  tbera. 
So,  to  speak  more  brieflvj  a  good  many  theories  are  practically 
abandoned.  It  is  only  a  few  survivals  who  argue,  aa  they  did 
twenty  years  ago,  that  it  is  unjust  that  any  rates  or  taxes  should 
be  applied  to  religious  education  because  Secularists  were  forced  to 
pay  rates  and  taxes.  I  remember  a  conversation  I  had  at  that  date 
with  a  leader  of  the  Birmingham  school,  in  which  he  pleaded  with 
absolute  conviction  and  demonstrated  that  the  Bible  could  not 
possibly  be  taught  in  Board  Echoolg,  to  which  the  Secularists  con- 
tributed. It  would  be  a  violation  of  conscience.  To  plead  that  the 
Quaker  paid  war  taxes  was  useless.  That  phasoj  however,  is  over 
Our  conception  of  justice  has  grown. 

The  theory  that  morality  could  be  taught  out  of  a  neat  little  text- 
book '■  written  for  the  use  of  schools  "  is  abandoned.  Gone,  too,  is 
the  belief  that  religious  teaching  can  be  given  by  volnnteera  from  our 
churches  and  chapels  in  school  hours  or  extra  echool  hours.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  belief  that  Sunday-schools  will  make  up  for  the  loys  of 
religious  education  in  the  day-schools.  The  Great  Creature  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  religion  can  be  taught  and  must  be  taught 
on  the  old  lines  from  the  Bible  by  the  teachers  in  Board  and 
Voluntajy  schools.  He  is  not  quite  so  unobservant  of  other  nations 
-^  not  to  perceive  that  the  Voluntary  schools  are  an  extremely  valuable 
possession  of  the  nation,  for  religion,  for  economy,  and  for  variety ; 
and  with  all  their  faults  he  loves  them  still 

All  this  change  ia  the  result  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
Voluntary  schoola  have  held  on  and  met  the  increasing  demands  ;  and 
of  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  who  "  slept  on  it "  and  gave  the  old 
Byatem  time  tno  adjust  itself,  and  gave  the  Voluntary  schools  fair 
terms,  by  way  of  compromise,  to  enable  them  to  hold  on. 

And  now  there  are  two  ideals  before  the  nation :  some  of  us  are 
chiefly  intent  on  securing  one,  and  others  chiefly  intent  on  securing  the 
oUier,  and  a  great  many  of  the  speakers  and  writers  are  assuring  us 
that  we  cannot  have  both.  But  the  Great  Silent  Creature  is  not  so 
sure.  He  means  to  have  both>  He  will  sleep  on  it,  and,  somehow, 
both  we  shall  have,  even  if  it  involves  a  Uttle  new  legislation. 
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These  two  ideals  are  as  follows.  First,  we  must  have  an  intelligent 
and  universal  education  in  elementary  schools,  free  to  all  who  desire 
to  have  it  free ;  continued  by  evening  schools,  and  leading  up  to 
organised  secondaiy  and  technical  instruction,  and  with  liuks  and 
ladders  enough  that  shall  give  every  boy,  and  every  girl  also,  a  chance 
to  find  the  spheres  in  life  corresponding  to  their  talents,  lie  is 
quite  definitely  resolved  that  no  sectarian  jealousies  or  obstructions 
shall  stand  in  the  way  of  this  supreme  national  aim. 

And,  second,  he  is  convinced  much  more  than  he  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  that  good  as  such  an  education  is,  it  is  imperfect  without  good 
LChristian  teaching.  He  will  not  force  it  on  a  Secularist,  but  he 
'Vnows  that  Secularism,  as  a  principle,  is  a  mere  bubble  and  babble 
in  the  country ;  it  is  no  force.  He  wants  the  children  to  grow  up 
reverent,  honest,  God-feariug  ;  he  would  like  them  to  grow  up  in  old- 
fashioned  love  of  the  old  Bible,  to  be  church  and  chapel  goers. 
He  believes  that  schools  do  a  great  deal  for  character,  and  that 
religions  teaching  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  schools  aud  individual 
,  teachers  touch  the  character  of  children.  He  is  quite  sure  that 
ersonal  influence,  the  affectionate  and  pastoral  relation  of  teacher  to 
child  is  valuable,  and  quite  convinced  also  that  the  religion  of  a  child 
may  some  day  be  very  much  the  same  in  all  denominations,  and  that, 
if  we  are  still  squabbling  over  it,  it  is  because  we  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  look  into  the  question,  or  that  we  have  been  led  off  the 
right  lines  on  some  false  issue,  and  that  some  solution  will  be  found 
if  he  is  patient. 

So  our  two  ideals  are :  a  first-rate  and  universal  national  system, 
and  a  thoroughly  Christian  education ^  with  the  personal  influence  of 
kindly  teachers. 

Where  do  these  ideals  conflict  or  diverge  ? 

Absolutely  nowhere.  I  say  that  as  iiLnla  they  nowhere  conflict 
or  even  diverge  ;  in  the  working  for  tbem  there  are  practical  diffi- 
culties, mainly  of  the  nature  of  mole-hills  which  have  been  magnified 
into  mountains,  not  by  those  who  heartily  desire  both  these  ideals, 
but  by  those  somewhat  obstrusive  and  clamorous  persons  who  desire 
their  conception  of  one,  and  only  affect  to  care  about  the  other,  or 
who  use  education  controversie?,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  a 
weapon  in  party  warfare  to  attain  other  ends. 

I  know  something  of  public  schools,  and  I  can  speak  with  intimate 

^knowledge  of   two — Rugby  School  and  Clifton  College.      Both  the 

ideals  are  tenaciously  held  by  their  present  head-masters,  and  by  most 

'yi  their  predecessors.      It  is  their  combination    in    actual  working 

bat  makes  a  public  school  good  and  great.     If  a  man  comes  to  a 

I  public  school  who  cares  unwisely  for  the  second  without  the  first,  or 

cares  feebly  for  the  first  without  the  second,  or  if  one  could  be  con- 

eived  as  caring  for  neither,  down  falls  the  school,  as  we  have  more- 
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than  once  seen,  or  cormption  sets  in.  As  ideals,  even  as  working 
poBsibilifcies,  they  are  perfectly  compatible ;  and  that  considerable 
section  of  the  pnblic  who  are  interested  in  public  schools,  and  yet  are 
not  so  aristocratic  as  to  be  indifferent  to  both  education  and  religion 
in  comparison  with  social  advantages  (though  they  thankfully  accept 
education  and  religion  when  thrown  in),  are  resolved  to  secure  both 
ideals  for  their  own  children^  and  pretty  generally  succeed. 

Now,  why  have  not  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  the 
elementary  schools  the  same  ideals  ? 

I  say  they  have — exactly  the  same.  They  have  not  the  same 
facility  of  expression  ;  they  don't  call  them  ideals.  They  say  :  "  I 
want  my  Tom  to  be  a  good  boy,  or  my  Mary  to  be  a  good  girl  *' ;  but 
they  have  not  the  same  power  of  showing  their  wishes,  even  when  they 
have  distinctly  formed  them.  This,  however,  depends  on  the  accident 
that,  as  a  rale,  they  have  no  choice,  or  very  limited  choice,  of  the 
school  to  which  they  will  send  their  children.  And  I  say  further, 
that  the  thinking  body  of  our  countrymen,  the  formers  of  public 
opinion,  and  those  who  express  it  in  legislation,  are  bound  to  provide 
in  the  elementary  school  for  the  poor  that  which  they  value  so  highly 
in  the  public  school  for  the  well-to-do.  The  circumstances  differ  of 
<jourse  :  a  boarding-school  differs  from  a  day-school,  an  elementaiy 
school  differs  from  a  public  school ;  but  the  principle  of  combination 
of  the  two  ideals  is  the  same. 

Let  me  try  and  formulate  the  respects  in  which  it  seems  as  if  in 
practice  at  present  the  pursuit  of  the  two  ideals  simultaneously  is 
difficult  in  elementary  schools.  The  earnest  upholders  of  the  first 
ideal  say  to  the  Voluntary  schools :  "  Your  buildings  are  old ;  your 
plant  and  desks  not  so  good  ;  expenses  of  teachers  increase,  and  yoar 
subscriptions  are  stationary  or  precarious ;  yoti  must  economise  in 
everything,  and  economy  means  diminished  efficiency  ;  you  cannot 
long  compete,  you  will  be  swallowed  up  at  last." 

And  they  add  that  the  Voluntary  schools  break  the  symmetry  of 
the  system,  and  open  the  possibilities  of  clerical  favouritism,  and  tell 
stories  of  buns  being  given  to  those  day-school  children  who  attend 
the  country  vicar's  Sunday-school,  and  no  buns,  not  even  bre^id,  to 
the  others ;  or  the  possibilities  of  clerical  fanaticism,  teaching  in  a 
silly  and  wicked  catechism  that  Dissenters  are  wicked  people. 

Yes  ;  these  objections  are  true.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  our  schools,  which  once  were  splendid,  fall 
below  the  latest  and  very  right  requirements  of  the  Code.  We  can- 
not rebuild  all  our  schools  at  once  ;  it  would  tax  the  whole  country 
very  heavily  to  do  so.  You  must  give  us  time,  and  we  will  do  it. 
And  we  have  the  poorest  and  most  irregular  children  in  m&ny  of  our 
towns,  and   the  scattered  and  backward  children  in  rural  districts, 
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.and  therefore  our  grants  fall   somewhat  below  the  more  favoured 
chools  In  towns. 

And  we  must  admit  that  there  are  among  the  clergy   (as  among 

Dther  ministers)  some  very  foolish  and  fanatical  individuals — happily 

rery  few — whose  importance  is  magnified  out  of  all  proportion  by  the 

^publicity   given  to  their  little  ways.      Which   of  us   has  met  them 

[in  person  ?      I   have   a   fairly   extensive   clerical  acquaintance,  but  1 

kave  not  met  any  one  who  is  deliberately  and  conscientiously  offensive 

[to  the  children  of  Dissenters;  I  really  cannot  name  any  one  who  is 

ortenaive  at  all. 

Both  these  difficulties,  now  they  have  been  steadily  looked  at,  are 
"evaporating.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  proved  that  the  duality  of  the 
system,  under  a  uniform  Government  inspection,  does  not  mar  the 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  school  system  of  England.  And  the 
Jreat  Silent  Creature  knows  that  the  fanatic  clerical  manager  is 
{nearly  as  extinct  as  the  dodo  of  our  museums,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
>und  except  in  political  speeches. 
The  duality  of  system  does  not,  in  practice,  impair  the  nttainraent 
_of  the  first  ideal.  The  Education  Department  bos  welded  the  two 
Systems  into  uniformity.  The  maintainers  of  the  first  ideal  need  not 
regard  the  maintainers  of  the  second  as  irreconcilable  foes. 

But  what  have  the  maintainers  of  the  Voluntary'  school  system  to  say 

ftbottt  the  failure  of  the  Board  schools  to  attain  the  second  ideal, 

"that  of  a  thorough  Christian  education  ?     Well,  we  know  the  hard 

things  that  are  said — that  there  is  no  security  that  religion   will  be 

iught  at  all ;  that  so  many  School  Boards  are  entirely  secular ;  that 

Bvon  where  religious  education  is  given,    it  may   be,   and   often   is, 

almost  valueless ;  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  without  note  or  com- 

aent  (which,  as  Magee  said,  was  about  as  effective  a  way  of  teaching 

children  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  as  that  of  the  Arab  echool- 

laster  in  Timbuftoo,  who  made  his  boys  write  texts  from  the  Koran 

on  a  board,  and  then  wash  them   off  and   drink  the  washings)  ;  that 

pit  is  teaching  which   is  often   unexamined,   and   gets  no  grant,  and 

|eani8  no  credit  for  teacher  or  pupil ;  may  be  irreverent  or  curtailed 

rithout  fear  of  exposure,   and  ineffective  because  the  teachers  are 

'crippled,  and  in  constant   fear  of  saying  something  that  somebody 

might  object  to.      So  it  is  said  to  be  a  residuum  of  all  Nonconformity 

vhen  everything  that  gives  vitality  to  any  section  of  Nonconfonnists 

abstracted ;  to  be  a  vague  form  of  Protestantism  or  of  Unitarianism 

-I  have  seen  both  charges  made — to  be  a  new  religion,  nicknamed 

chool  Board  religion  ;  in  fact,  we  are  all  able  to  quote  oar  Charch 

fcnd  denominational  friends  who  at  conferences  and  congresses  stand  and 

\i\  against  it  in  good  set  terms. 

But  the  Great  Silent  Creature  is  nob  so  sure  that  this  religious 
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teaching  is  valueless ;  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  j 
is  already  in  some  places,  under  enlightened 
valuable.  So  he  patiently  waits,  and  watche 
religious  ideal  growing,  and  the  Voluntary  schc 
growing,  and  he  sees  that  it  is  quite  possibl 
approximation  between  the  two  will  result,  the  o 
of  the  oflScial,  and  the  other  with  a  little  more  of 

But  there  is  another  overwhelming  argument  f< 
support  of  Voluntary  schools.  It  is  that  the  verj 
demands  it,  as  well  as  the  feeling  and  the  prejud 
Conservatism.  I  have  been  a  Liberal  all  my  life, 
so ;  but  it  will  be  on  the  condition  of  Liberals 
principles.  And  I  believe  they  will  be,  give 
They  have  been  misled ;  many  of  them  now  recof 
have  been  fascinated.  Side  issues  have  replace 
what  is  small  and  near  has  hidden  what  is  far  \ 
essence  of  all  true  Liberalism  is  the  proclam 
all  to  share  in  the  whole  range  of  the  heritage  o: 
shall  by  the  accident  of  birth  in  a  cottage  be  sh 
according  to  his  power,  in  the  whole  rights  an( 
And  the  noblest  of  all  our  heritages  of  the  pa 
Christianity.  True  Liberalism  will  claim  for  tl 
what  it  claims  for  the  public  school  and  univer 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  having  this  in  all  i 
him,  and  taught  with  all  possible  earnestness  anc 
in  the  name  of  Liberalism,  as  in  the  name  of 
that  our  School  Board  teachers  ought  to  have  ever 
raent  and  facility  both  to  be  taught  and  to  tea 
as  earnestly,  as  intelligently,  as  is  possible.  Tl 
be  wisely  tested — inspected  rather  than  examined 
the  pastoral  personal  influence  in  Board  schools 
and  they  should  in  this  respect  be  assimilated  t 
schools. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  will  you  have  a  relig 
appoint  a  schoolmaster  ?  Yes  ;  up  to  this  point 
to  teach  Scripture.  But  what  if  he  is  a  non-n 
verted  man,  as  some  would  say  ?  Yes ;  even  tt 
why.  The  experience  of  public  schools  is  cone 
that  the  ordinary  honour  man,  or  pass  man,  w: 
less  religion  than  the  ordinary  undergraduate, 
master  usually  is,  to  teach  Scripture  to  his  boys, 
diffidence  but  reverence,  and  afterwards  with  eve 
and  intelligence,  and  at  no  stage  with  any  disp 
difficulties  of  bis  maturer  mind  into  his  dealings 
is  a  fact  so  universally  accepted  that  it  ceases 
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liave  examined  such  teaching  scores  of  times,  and  know  how  sound 
and  valuable  it  ia;  and  know,  too,  how  invaluable  is  the  relation 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  from  the  fact  that  these  highest  subjects 
are  not  tabooed. 

Aa  a  Liberal,  1  claim  for  all  children,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  the  right 
to  share  in  the  heritage  of  Cliristianity ;  and  as  a  teacher,  1  claim  for 
my  fellow- teachers,  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  liberty  to  teach  freely,  to  explain,  to  enforce,  to  influence  ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  this  liberty  will  very  rarely  be  abused.  It  will  do 
much  to  bring  out  the  highest  qualities  of  the  teachers ;  and  it  will 
ennoble  their  profession,  which  is  in  danger  of  sinking  to  a  mechanical 
art  from  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  examinations,  and  the  want  of 
ihamane  subjects  for  teaching,  •'  School  Board  religion,"  as  it  is  con- 
temptuously  nicknamed,  may  grow,  and  has  grown,  as  the  confidence 
of  School  Boards  increases,  into  a  very  sound  teaching  of  our  common 
f  Christianity.  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  its  being  called  dogmatic 
iristianity:  Of  course  it  is  dogmatic  ;  there  are  dogmas  and  dogmas, 
bl  none  but  the  hopelessly  ignorant  could  speak  of  an  undogmatic 
Christianity.  The  teachers  will  teach,  according  to  their  power,  all 
that  they  themselves  are  ever  learning  to  know  and  feel  of  ( 'hristian 
truth. 

*'  But  there  will  be  proselytising.  We  shall  have  Sacerdotalism 
taught  in  one  school,  and  Election  and  Predestination  in  another, 
Adult  Baptism  in  a  third,  and  Unitarianism  or  even  Biblical  Criticism 
in  a  fourth." 

Yes,  just  as  much  as  you  have  in  the  successive  forms  of  a  public 
school,  which  is  not  at  all.  In  presence  of  children,  teaching  of  such 
views  and  theories  becomes  an  absurdity  ;  and  what  is  further,  if  the 
teacher  descend  to  it,  the  children  stare,  and  it  makes  no  impression. 
The  exceptionally  fanatic  teacher  might  throw  what  he  thought  hia 
pearls  of  pet  views  before  his  chickens ;  but  they  will  leave  the 
pearls  untouched,  and  swallow  the  barley  that  he  can  scarcely  fail  to 
scatter  with  them.  Yoa  may  trust  the  children  at  any  rate.  But 
you  may  trust  the  teachers  too.  1  do  not  speak  without  knowing 
many  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  Bristol  and  Rochdale,  and  I  hold 
them  to  be  among  the  most  high-minded  and  honourable  people  in 
England.  I  wish  to  see  them  ranked  as  they  should  be  ranked, 
ranked  as  what  they  are,  among  the  great  religious  influences  of 
England.  Any  individual  unworthinesees  among  them  would  be 
rarer  than  they  are  among  clergy,  for  their  schools  are  not  freeholds, 
and  the  total  inflaence  they  exercise,  very  great  as  it  is,  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  attractions  of  their  profession  to  the  higher  class  of 
mind  and  spirit  would  be  increased,  by  greater  liberty  and  heartier 
recognition  of  the  value  of  their  religions  teaching  and  inflaence. 
Is  it  necessary  to  quote  authorities  to  support  my  contention  ?     I 
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remember  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  whose  entire  si 
has  said  somewhere,  that  while'he  holds  the  strong 
faculty  of  using  the  instruments  of  knowledge  ii 
a  very  marked  and  distinct  effect  on  charactei 
'*  either  in  the  diminution  of  crime  or  its  effect 
influence  of  education  is  slight,  indirect,  and  dif 
he  once  said,  "  will  have  to  do  a  great  many  ot 
well  as  provide  good  schools  before  any  great  ge 
in  these  respects."  Mr.  John  Morley  is  obviou; 
ideal;  but  he  sees  its  imperfections,  and  he  p: 
of  the  second. 

I  cannot  interrupt  my  argument  with  the  di§ 
you  cannot  separate  morality  from  religion  in 
Only  from  its  connection  with  a  Supreme  Autl 
in  a  living  God,  does  the  teaching  of  duty  come 
Without  this  it  rests  either  on  a  variable  bala 
ings,  or  on  disputable  convention  or  coercion 
confederates. 

Nor  can  I  interrupt  my  argument  to  show 
religion  must,  in  the  present  state  of  human  i 
element  of  what  is  subjective,  and,  therefore,  dis 
which  some  people  will  nickname  sectarian  or  d< 
conceivable  device  can  effectual  and  earnest  reli| 
itself  to  phrases  and  statements  and  dogmas  or  : 
all  men  agree.  But  every  one  knows  that,  in  pra 
tion  and  personality  and  conscientiousness  of  th( 
reverent  freedom  which  is  at  once  the  aim  of 
spirit  of  Christianity,  that  tells  on  the  school,  i 
in  which  character,  and  virtue,  and  religious  f 
every  one  knows  that  the  special  views  of  teachc 
teaching  at  all,  for  good  or  evil,  except  to  make 
pupils  sincere. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  those  who  h 
ideal — a  national  system  of  education — may  com 
pursuit  of  the  second.  Their  paths  do  not  div« 
we  all  ought  to  make  our  Board  school  religiou 
utterly  disregard  the  bogie  that  it  will  become  d 
tional ;  trust  the  teachers  and  trust  the  childrer 
taste  and  the  teacher's  good  sense. 

But  there  is  still  somewhat  to  be  said  from  tt 
How  can  those  who  hold  strongly,  as  I  am  obi 
constant  experience,  the  value  of  the  pastoral,  p 
cised  in  Voluntary  and  denominational  schools 
schools  maintain  the  second  ideal,  just  as  Board 
£i>st — how  can  they  practically  incorporate  and 
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the  second,  as  I  have  shown  that  the  Board  schools  can  incor- 

the  Becond  with  the  first  ? 

This  also  depends  on  what  is,  to  ray  mind,  one  of  the  broad  principles 

Liberalism  which  has  been  obscured  by  aide  issues  and  must  be 

ecognised.     It  is  that  all  ratepayers  ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  share 

the   educational  rate  they  are  obliged  to  pay,  without  sacrificing 

their  religious  convictions  or  preferences  in  the  education  of  their 

phildren.      'T/u:rt:  must  he  no  dunhUity  for  cutiscicncc  sale. 

Let  ns  take  the  case  of  the  Iloman  Catholics  in  any  English  town 
where  there  is  a  School  Board.  They  pay  the  rate  like  other  people, 
but  they  get  no  share  in  it.  Why  ?  Because  they  say  it  is  contrary 
to  their  principles  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  in  which  definite 
Dligious  instruction  in  the  special  articles  of  their  faith  is  withheld, 
therefore,  pay  the  rates  in  silence,  and  subscribe  for  their  own 
qIs,  and  educate  in  those  schools  some  of  the  most  backward  and 
pgular  of  our  population  in  part  at  their  own  expense.  They  help 
their  rates  to  educate  our  Protestant  children  in  the  Board  schools, 
ad  we  do  not  help  to  educate  theirs.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  Roman 
iJatholics.  But  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Liberalism  ta 
fuse  to  a  section  of  ratepayers  a  share  of  their  own  money  because 
ey  are  Roman  Catholics  if  they  accept  all  other  conditions  ?  I  shall 
ave  to  go  to  school  again  and  learn  my  A  B  C  of  Liberalism  if  this 
Liberalism.  We  all  respect  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  SMrifices 
ey  ma^e  to  retain  their  schools  here  and  in  the  colonies  ;  and,  be  it 
veil  obsen'ed,  that  in  the  United  States  and  the  colonies  the  Roman 
[Jatholic  schools  are  growing  fast.  They  are  unjustly  treated  by  us, 
we  are  all  beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of  it.  They  are  held  to- 
"l)e  disfiualified  from  receiving  any  grant  from  the  educational  rate 
^^X>  which  they  subscribe  simply  because  they  are  Roman  Catholics. 
^H^his  is  contrary,  in  my  judgment^  to  the  first  principles  of  Liberalism 
Hmnd  of  fair-play  as  interpreted  by  all  parties. 

"  But  what  is  true  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  just  as  true  of  the  Cburch- 
of  England  or  Wesleyanism.  Where,  in  a  town,  side  by  side  with 
Board  schools,  there  are  elementary  schools  connected  with  any 
church  J  under  Government  inspection,  recognised  as  supplying  the 
educational  needs  of  the  place,  and  receiving  a  grant,  I  cannot  see 
onder  what  principle  of  justice  or  Liberalism  they  are  excluded  from 
a  share  of  the  rates  because  they  teach,  and  the  parents  of  their 
children  deaire,  denominational  education.  Why  should  theWesleyan 
or  the  Church  of  England  artisan  pay  his  rates,  and  yet  have  to  sub- 
scribe, as  he  and  his  friends  must  in  most  cases  subscribe,  to  support 
Lis  denominational  school  unless  he  consents  to  sacrifice  bis  reh'gious 
preferences  and  give  np  the  denominational  education  which  is.  in  his 
judgment,  the  really  desirable  education  for  his  children  ?  It  is  a 
religions  disability. 
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It  is  mdefensible  in  priELciple.  And  I  feel  veiy  sure  that  when  tli© 
whole  nation  has  time  to  think  it  quietly  over  it  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  new  Tnodus  vivemli  or  compromise  will  have  to  be 
formulated,  which  will  include  the  aubatance  of  the  proposal  in  Foret^r'g 
first  Educational  Bill,  that  grants  from  the  rates  maj  be  made  npoo 
certain  conditions  to  the  Voluntary  schools.  Bat  then,  it  is  said,  they 
will  cease  to  be  voluntary.  That  depends  upon  the  conditions.  Let 
us  see  what  the  Yoluntary  schools  subscribe  now.  The  Bine  Book 
telU  us  that  the  A''oluntary  schools  cost  to  build  an  average  of  about 
£5  7s.  per  child,  and  that  the  annual  Yoluntary  subscriptions  amount 
to  about  6s,  lOf^  per  head.  Taking  interest  on  the  £5  7*.  at  5  per 
cent,  and  adding  this  to  the  latter  amount,  the  average  Yoluntaty 
subscription  is  12j.  per  head  for  the  children  educated  in  their 
schools. 

Now,  it  is  fair  for  School  Boards  to  sa^  to  the  managers  of  Benomi- 
national  Schools :  yon  wish  to  have  the  management  of  your  schods  in 
your  own  hands,  to'  appoint  yoar  own  teachers,  to  give  yoor  own  reli- 
gions instruction ;  yon  will  be  under  the  Bdncation  Department  for  tbe 
secular  instruction,  and  cannot  more  hand  or  foot,  and  yonr  grant 
from  the  taxes  will  pay  most  of  the  cost  of  secular  instruction,  and  in 
some  cases  all.  But  yon  want  in  some  cases  a  grant  from  the  rates. 
You  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  this  because  yon  grive  denominaftioDal 
instruction  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  bnt  yon  must 
pay  somewhat  for  your  liberty  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  and 
you  must  not  receive  or  expend  money  received  from  the  rates  with- 
out a  complete  control  exercised  by  the  ratepayers.  You  must  make 
yonr  school  buildings  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Education  Department, 
and  this  must  be  done  entirely  at  your  expense.  The  buildings  are 
yours.  We  are  bound  to  see  to  this.  New  schools  cost  now  from  £10 
to  £12  per  head  to  build,  but  some  of  the  older  schools  which  coat  less 
are  quite  satisfactory,  others  will  need  additions.  Your  contribu- 
tions to  education  in  the  form  of  rent  will  therefore  vary  from  about 
5s.  or  even  less  to  about  lOs.  per  head.  Your  schools  may  need  no 
grant  from  us,  nor  can  we  give  any  grant  unless  we  are  satisfied  that 
due  economy  is  exercised.  On  every  board  of  managers  of  a  Voluntary 
school  within  a  School  Board  district  there  must  therefore  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  School  Board,  who  mnst  satisfy  himself  on  this  point, 
and  that  should  any  money  be  given  from  the  rates  it  is  well  expended. 
He  must  have  the  absolute  veto,  subject  to  an.  appeal  to  the  whole 
School  Board,  on  any  capital  or  other  expenditure  which  could  aSect 
the  rates.  But,  subject  to  these  conditions,  he  may  recommend,  and 
the  School  Board  may  pay,  a  sum  equal  to  the  voluntary  contribnlaons 
tD  any  school  from  sources  other  than  the  rates. 

Where  there  is  only  one  school,  m  in  country  districts,  the  com- 
promise mnst  be  of  a  different  kind.     But  I  see  no  reason  why  tiie 
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managers  of  a  denominational  school  should  not,  under  any  and  all 
circurastances,    be  universally  required  to  place  on  their  board    an 

» elected  representative  of  the  ratepayers,  or  of  the  school  attendance 
committee,  who  should  exercise  similar  functions  to  the  representative 
of  the  School  Board,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Education  Department  or 
to  the  County  Council  if  he  was  outvoted  on  any  question  which  in- 
volved what  seemed  to  him  an  injustice  to  any  religious  denomination, 
and  a  veto,  with  similar  appeal,  on  any  expenditure  which  involved 
a  rate. 

kThat  such  a  general  scheme  would  enable  those  who  hold  the 
cond  ideal  strongly  to  combine  with  it  a  complete  attainment  of 
e  first  (with  a  certain  sacrifice  of  their  preferences)  I  do  not 
doubt.  And  I  think  that  some  such  compromise  is  what  we  are 
practically  tending]  to.  and  that  it  will  bring  peace  to  all  but  a  few 

Kery  logical  doctrinaires  and  extremists. 
It  will  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic,  for  he  may  still  refuse  aid  from 
iJie  rates  on  those  terms  ;  it  may  frighten  some  timid  Churchmen, 
and    it  will    not  satisfy  the  men   who  would   gladly  see  elementary 
education    wholly    secular.      Nor    will .  it    satisfy    a  somewhat  more 
important  class,  who  still  not  only  have   hope  that   religion  may  b*» 
^thoroughly  well  taught  in   elementtiry  schools  on   undenominational 
^BineSt  but  persuade  themselves  that  the  pt*ople  of   Kngland  are  pre- 
^nmred  to  believe  this. 

^K     I  should  like  to  point  out  very  briefly  to  this  class  of  persons  the 

^^ery  important  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  United  States.      There 

is  nothing  of  which  Americans  are  prouder  than  their  common  schools, 

*b  universal  system  of  secular  and  well  graded  education.      But  in  the 
Extra  Census  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7,  1891^  it  appears  that  there  are  no 
less    than    1,034,382   children   in   private  and  parochial   elementary 
schools,   which  get  no 'public  money  at  alK    to   12,105,528  in  public 
elementary  schools ;  and  it  is  still  more  noteworthy  that  if  we  take 
the  most  important  and  cultivated  division  of  the  States — the  North 
j^Atlantic  division,  containing  nine  States  (including  the  New  England 
^^Btates  and  New  York  and  rennsylvania) — the  percentage  of  children 
attending  the  public  schools  has  fallen  in  ten   years   from  2022  to 
1^17*57.      The    average  percentage  of    children   in   public    elementary 
^Mcfaools  in  the  whole  country  has  indeed  gone  up  from  19-84  in  1880 
Bto  20-22  in   1890;  but   this  is   due  to  States  like    Dakota,   in  which 
^'there    has   been  a    very   great    increased   proportional   enrolment  of 
children  in  the  public  schools,   gcmething  over  7U0  per  cent.     The 
superintendent  of  the  census   remarks :   *'  Training   in    religion   is  a 
strong  demand  among  some  of  the  most   earnest  supporters  of  the 
public  school  system."     He  tells  us  that  *'  supplementary  schools  are 
pstabliehed  to  meet  the  demand,  specially  among  the  Jews,  the  Roman 
Catholics,   and   the   Lutherans,  but   arr  not  indndtd  in   tim  camis^* 
VOL.  uai.  3  o 
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And  he  tells  us  f  artiher  that  the  veiy  compix 
has  beea  already  fonnd  satisfactory  and  eco: 
States  it  is  quite  common  to  give  what  public  i 
teachers  or  institutions  drawing  much  of  their 
or  denominational  resonroes."* 

He  speaks  elsewhere  of  this  ''  combined  pnbl 
education."  We  do  well  to  watch  and  interp 
times. 

And  if  such  a  compromise  is  just  and  w( 
gnlarly  economical.  The  School  Board,  the 
can  build  a  new  school  at  an  average  oo 
£12  \hs,  9d,  per  child,  and  an  average  additii 
the  ratepayers  of  IBs.  lld.t  or  a  total,  includin 
5  per  cent.,  of  Bis.  Sd.  per  child.  But  by  si 
national  schools  it  can  insist  on  the  ezcellei 
being  secured  from  voluntary  sources  ;  and,  at  i 
could  not  exceed  Ss.  5d. — ^the  half  of  the  a 
denominational  schools — would  be  saved  all  nee 

Take  the  case  of  Preston.  .There  is  no  Sc 
and  the  Denominational  Schools  are  not,  as  a 
There  are  some  15,000  children  to  be  provid 
demand  on  the  Church  people  and  the  Boman  I 
must  rebuild  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  bea 
bntions,  which  thousands  will  refuse,  the  inc 
where  is  the  injustice,  and  how  great  the  ecoi 
will  have  a  School  Board,  and  a  rate,  and  we 
your  schools  that  are  made  quite  satisfactory, 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  If  you  threw  a 
hands  the  expense  would  be  enormons.  But 
children  in  this  way  at  one-tenth  oit  the  pu 
them  quite  as  well,  and  satisfy  the  conscience 
will  cost  you  a  great  deal,  but  you  will  see  th 
and  you  will  feel  justly  treated." 

To  resume  then.  I  earnestly  call  the  at 
Liberals  to  this  claim  of  all  denominations  for 
tion  of  the  school  rate,  and  to  the  economy 
propose  ;  and  not  least  to  the  certainty  that  s 
tend  to  make  the  two  systems  approximate  to  c 
at  last  a  still  more  complete  national  system, 
feel  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  it  will  t 
tional  and  more  religious  ;  the  denominational 
management  a  representative  of  the  national  s 
more  national.  The  ideals  will  both  becomi 
together. 

•  Census  Bulletin,  Feb.  iS,  1H9 
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And  1  earnestly  appeal  to  all  those  religious  Nonconformists,  who 
Eive  felt  the  iron  of  injustice  in  the  past  enter  into  their  own  soul, 
Dt  to  refuse  to  see  that  the  injustice  is  now  inflicted  on  Roman 
athoUcs  and  on  the  Church  of  England.  I  know  that  the  Noncon- 
E)rniiatB  have  some  injustices  to  complain  of  even  in  the  present.  But 
be  noble  course,  and  in  the  long  run  the  wise  course,  and  beyond  all 
question  the  Christian  course,  ia  not  f-o  return  railing  for  railing  and 

Eiquite  injustice  by  injustice.  "  Be  just  and  fear  not,"  I  would  say 
(  them,  in  the  words  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  that  truest  of 
iberals,  whose  statue  adorns  the  Town  Hall  Square  of  Rochdale. 
He  just  to  ITS,  and  you  need  not  few.  And  1  would  even  more 
earnestly  press  this  do  my  fellow  Churchmen.  It  is  a  hateful 
injustice  in  any  clergyman  to  make  favourites  or  distinctions  in  hia 
public  elementary  school ;  it  is  a  wrong  and  an  insult,  which  no 
argument  can  justify,  to  force  on  the  children  of  Nonconformists  any 
teaching  which  shall  reflect  discredit  on  their  parents.  Be  just  to 
them,  and  fear  not  for  your  own  children. 
I  This  then  is  ray  position.     I  believe  that  the  Great  Silent  Creature, 

^^■tbe  British  public,  is  maturing  his  judgment,  among  many  distractions, 
"on  this  great  and  vital  question,   a  question   far-reaching,   affecting 
I      ourselves  and  our  colonies  for  many  generations  to  come.      And  he  is 
^^■coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  and  will  secure  both  a  national 
i^Bgystem   and   a  religious   (and    for  the  present  that  means  a  partly 
^» denominational)  education.      He  will  do  this  by  assimilating  the  Board 
schools   to  the  denominational  schools,   by  setting  the  teachers  very 
much   fi"eer,    and   varuing    more   evidently   and    more    highly   their 
religious  teaching  and  influence ;   and  by  assimilating  the  Denomina- 
tional schools  to  the  Board  schools,  by  insisting  on  better  buildings 
and  plant,  by  having  School  Board   representatives  on  their  boards  of 
management,  and  by  giving  them  a  little  help  out  of  the  rates  when 
required. 

Have  I  rightly  read  the  thought*  of  the  Great  Silent  Creature  ? 
Who  will  say  ?  He  has  no  spokesman  except  the  slow  results  of 
time. 

So  my  advice  to  Board  school  managers  is :   '*  Keep  your  eyes  on 

'  the  second  ideal,  and  make  your  education  deeply  and  truly  religious." 

And  my  advice  to  Chnrch  school  managers  is  :    "  Keep  your  eyes  on 

the  first  ideal,  welcome  a  representative  of  the  School  Board,  whether 

he  has  rates  for  you  in  his  pocket  or  no ;  jealously  guard  the  rights 

and  feelings  of  Nonconformists ;  and  hold  on,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  your 

schools.    The  time  may  come — I  hope  it  will  come — when  the  Cburch, 

.  in  its  wider  sense,  shall  have  so  leavened  the  people,  and  the  people 

I  shall   have  so  just,  so  earnest,  so  universal  a  Christian  faith  that  the 

people  as  a  State  may  take  entirely  into  their  own  hands  the  religious 

teaching  of  the  young,  as  they  have  taken  the  care  and  sustenance 
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of  the  destitute.  But  that  time  is  not  yet.  We  have  still  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  "all  our  sons  and  onr  daaghters  shall 
prophesy."     Till  that  time  there  is  work  for  ns  to  do. 

I  was  preaching  a  few  days  ago  in  the  chnrch  of  a  parish  in 
Manchester,  in  which  the  resnlts  of  a  honse-to-honse  visitation  showed 
that,  ont  of  1233  families,  903  do  not  profess  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship.  If  the  great  majority  of  children  there  are  not  to  grow  up 
practically  pagans  they  mnst  be  got  hold  of  and  inflnenced  in  the 
day  sichools.  This  is  the  sort  of  fact  which  may  be  held  to  excnae 
the  clergy  of  great  towns  for  laying  some  stress  on  the  second  ideal. 
The  Great  Silent  Creature  is  not  insensitive  to  facts  like  these,  and  he 
is  thinking  about  them. 

James  M.  Wii^on. 
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NEW    BOOK    BY   PR0FES8(»R   HUXLEY. 

Now  Ri«<lr,  «vo,  \tf. 

5SAYS   ON   SOME   CONTROVERTED    QUESTIONS,    with    a 

Prolu^ue,  by  Prolosiwr  lUvLtr. 

XKW   HOOK   BY   PROFESSOR  C.    ¥.    UNSTABLE. 
Kow  reaJt.  mvu,  cloth,  12».  OJ.  n«l. 

PUBLIC    FINANCE.     By   C   F.   Bastaule,   Professor   of  Political 

KcoiHinay  tt  Trinity  i:L»llep«»,  Dublin. 

COMPLETION'    OF    THE     FIRST     VOLUME. 
Now  ready.  Vnl.  I.,  ^lupi-r. royal  «vo,  12*.  net. 

SHORT   HISTORY  OF   THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.     By  John 

UunxBD  Oiirx.v.  l.L.U,.  lloti.  Fellow  of  .Ie*us  Collcife.  •uford.    Vol.  L  conttlnlnp  Parti  l.-X.,  wlU>  (our 
(."lioureii  Pinter  ttuJ  numcrouw  lllust rations.     Cttftfnr  Bi»tli*-},  1*  OJ.  ««f, 
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f  ptlhlUl..-l.-' 

^•l;k■uled  illailratiuiu.  .  .  .  Cannot  fail  tu  iiaiitain  cad  ineraMO  tho 

I'li'tJouofiJs  »poo>*," 

NKW   AM>  CHEAPER   EDITION. 
Now  rcsily,  crown  8*0,  cloth,  Oi. 

ITHE  WITCH  OF  PRAGUE.     By   P\  Marion  Crawford,  Author 

if  "  >lr   lfi(ti<i,*  "  A  K>n>iM!  sSiiMrT,"  "rSfinl'  Marw,"  Ac, 

<  iho  real  ill  that  inasterlT  manner  ti)  tffhlch  we  are  accnatomed 

■■ri  the  p»st  with  tilt'  preiscnt." 
of  a»  wiiJo  a  pnpularity  «»  any  of  it^  predecessor*.  .  .  .  It  C» 

j.:i.t  ul  -.n,'u  .ir   iiiM',.:  Ill  t- >*•  T.  .  .  ,  Wiiiuii  witii  ,1  power  whieli  sliuws  a  (^rowiuj;  and  not  a  woniuR  luaturily  of 


BCOT3M A.y.—" ^XTswig' ,  mjslotlou*,  yet  deeply  iutcrestinii 


Characterised  at  ouce  by  tbouxbt,  InReouity,  and 


A  NEW  DO<JK  OF  TRAVEL. 
Now  nsadv,  Svo.  eloth,  10*.  6<i. 

"HE    BARREN    GROUND    OF    NORTHERN 


CANADA.      By 

'  oH.fuU  i\fp»ril  OHd  adefnturf,  uiuUrfcileen  hitl  j/tur  in  purtuit  qfbig  gnmt,  tkrotigk  a  part  qf 

•  .%n4i    ■  «fi/..  i>  i^J-..— "Mr.  Plke'»  Bceount  of  camp  life  In  the  ntreme  cold  U  the  best  we  have  «eoD,  and  wc 
I  Uk«  to  ((OutB  paKen  ol  It.  ...  It  Is  a  tnolol  narrative  of  travel  ami  pcraunal  adr«nture." 

NEW   BOOK    BY   0.   R.    PAUKIN. 
Ready,  orowii  Svo,  ololh  t*.  Od. 

IPERIAL   FEDERATION  :   The  Problem  of  National  Unity.     By 

a.  B.  Pakkiv. 
3FAT10NAL  OBSERVER.—"  Thia  book  hai<  the  InpHnl  of  thorou^bnes*  and  ma«t«rly  dlrvi^tneti  on  rverjr  pogtt  t 
«atatU)ua  are  lucid,  iti  generaliiallons  powerful ;  It  justiQcji  the  wraer  niwl  liia  prineiplea." 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  MACMILLAN'S  THREE-AXH.SIX PENNY  SERIES. 
Now  ready,  cruwn  r(*o,  l-IoIIi  ;if.  M    each. 

iRTIN   CHUZZLEWIT.  '      NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY. 

By  CuAai^Ka  D(ccc>.<.    With  il  lllustralloraa,  Hy  Cniai-a»  Dxcx.iira.    With  it  Illuitritloua, 

JVER    TWIST.     By  Charles  Dickens.     With  27  Illustrations. 
^HE   POSTHUMOUS   PAPERS    OF    THE    PICKWICK  CLUB. 

By  CuiatKi   DlCikBifK.     Wild  50  ItlU!^tratloiiE. 

IHOGAN,    M.P.  :    A   Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Flitters,  Tatters. 

ond  tlie  Couiiiollor,"  "Chri*ty  Carew,"  4e, 

FIRST    FAMILY    OF   TASAJARA.     By  Bret  Harte. 

tl  irked  on  ('vvrypaire  by  distinction  and  4|ualitT,  ttronKth  and  delicary,  ipirit  and  teDdcmraa." 

•  /Tit'.— "Tbcre*ls  real  inielleclual  irrii  iu  Mr.  Bret  Harte'a  new  otory.  .  .  .  A«  «  stutl;  v;>r  human 

r  I  u  admirable,     It*  touilio*  of  naturni  description  are  alao  Tery  graphic." 

Ul>OJiJi,—"  IJclightfnlly  fresh  and  ancouv.'ntlonal," 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CREAPEB  RE-ISSUE  OP 

"THE    GOLDEN    TREASURY"    SERIES. 

Now  ready,  Hino,  cloth,  2«.  tkl.  net  ciich. 

•UTSCHE    LYRIK.     Selected  and  Arranged,   with   Notes  and  a 

Lilrrary  Introducticn,  by  C.  A.  HccnHaiM,  Phil.  Uoc.,  F.C.F.,  Profcaaor  of  Oerreon  Literature  in  King'*  Collese, 

IR  THOMAS  BROWNE— Religio  Medici,  Letter  to  a  Friend,  &c., 

aul  ChrUian  Moral-.     Edited  ly  W.  A.  GBiBSdttt..  M.D. 

MACMILLAN   &    CO.,    LONDON, 


The  Bifthop  of  Winchef*tffr*H  New  W-rk. 

QUESTIONS  OF  FAITH  AND  DUTY.     By  Anthony  W.  T 

L  jrd  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Author  of  "  The  Yoke  of  Christ,"  &c.     Crown  8^ 

Contexts. — The  Personal   Lift- — ^The   Home — Christ  Crucified— Chritii 
Ascendeil — The  Promise  of  the  Father — Sorrow — Secret  I^aults — S 

"  Every  one  of  the»e  shirt  addrosse*  will  bear  rpadinir  and  r»<idlnB'  acnin.    They 
careless,  gtimolate  the  godljr,  and  eonHrm  the  waTerjra."— fi^rorrf. 

Archdearnn  Farrar*H  Netv  Work, 

THE  VOICE  FROM  SINAI.    The  Eternal  Ba«P8  of  the  Morall 

of  Discouree!)  on  the  Ten  Commamlinents.     Py  the  Venerable  F.  W.  Faki 

deacon  and  Cauon  of  Westminster.     Crown  8vo,  6-«. 

"  The  iKKtk  is  one  which  sprakg  to  the  conacien(«e  and  the  heirf,  and  It  wU  an  i 
laitunil.  and  practii-4l  preaebing.  whiuh  ministers  iu  general  would  do  well  i 

yew  Work  hy  th4i  Lnt"  T>r.  Alton. 

THE  INDWELLING  CHRIST.     And  other  Sermons.     By  th 

Allox,  D.U.     For  Forty-eight  years  Minister  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington. 

,  78.  6d. 

"  Sermons  worthy  to  take  their  place  amonr  the  masterpiece*  of  th«  old  diTinea 
testimony  to  the  lasting  greatness  of  a  depirteJ  preacher."— Dai/y  T^Ugrmf 

New  Work  by  **Th*'  TJirerHitJe  Visitor,'* 

THE  PINCH  OF  POVERTY.     Sufferintrs  and  Heroism  of  the 
By  "  Thk  Riverside  Visitor,''  Author  of  "  The  Great  Army,"  &3.   With  Xi 
tions.     Medium  8vo,  gilt  edges,  58. 
"  No  person  can  real  a  singie  page  without  being  touchxl  to  Aner  isaae'."— JZ^cif*  9fthe  t 

Xew  Story  hy  Sarah  T)ou<1n^.y. 

STRANGERS    YET.     A  Story.     By  Sarah  Doudney,  Auiho 

Durleigli,''  &c.    New  and  Cheap  Edition.     With  Illastrutions.     Crown  8vo^ 
"  An  excellent  sketch  of  character."— ^(AfMaicM. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  SCIENCE. 


Principles     of    Political 

Ecnnoniy.  By  Charles  Gidb,  ProfeBSMir  of 
Pbliiical  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Monlpellier,  F«ance.  Tran»lated  by  E.  P. 
Jacobsrx,  formerly  of  irniversily  Colleg#>, 
London.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
.Iames  Bubar,  LI...D.,  of  London.  American 
Introduction  by  J.  B.  Clark,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.    598  ptiges.     Crown  Sro,  78.  6d. 

EnglUh  readers  will  welcome  this  trvuUtioD.  The 
woik  1«  neither  a  primer  for  beffinneri,  nor  a  dissertation 
for  the  learned,  but  a  gnide-booli  for  lerious  stadent  i  who 
hava  masiered  the  ecoDomlcal  slphsbet,  and  are  feeling 
their  way  to  a  iudgment  of  their  own  on  eeonomioal 
anbjeets.  It*  place  In  French  economic  literature  is 
almost  unique.  Profesaor  Qlde  has  Adam  Smith's  faculty 
of  miking  tiis  readers  think  for  themielret,  and  accept  no 
eooelotion  without  fuUowing  out  th<»  procc**  that  leads  to 
it.  He  lays  a  jn-it  emphasis  on  the  n:ed  of  impartiality 
and  freedom  firom  prevunceptions. 

The  State;  or,  Elements 

of  Hihtorical  nnd  Practical  IV.ilicf.  By 
WooDBOw  Wilson,  LL.U.,  Author  of  "  Con- 
gressional Government."  720  pages.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

This  book  exhibits  ths  actual  organisitlon  snd  adminie. 
trativc  practice  of  the  ohiel' modem  froTemmenta  in  proper 
relations  with  the  practice  of  govemmmu  in  the  past,  and 
wita  the  general  principles  of  Jurisprudence  and  palitivti,  ui 
these  have  been  developed  by  historiial  c-ritici«m.  It  in 
directly  adapted  to  serve  as  a  text-book  for  adranced 
claa*es  in  schooU  and  colleges,  and  will  bo  foand  inter*  stin;; 
and  instructive  leading  for  all  studenu  of  HUtory  ani 
Politics.  Jt  lias  received  attention  in  the  great  lLugli«li 
centres  of  eduL-ation. 

Dr.  H'ofxtroiv  H'Hsoh's  xvlutnc  cimtatus  a  great  tfeal  of 
valuable  information  in  a  coHvenitnt/or.it.  The  sketches 
of  tkt  ccHstitutioHS  and  administrativt  systems  of  the 
ekie/'  States  in  Kurope  atui  Amer'ca  jvill  be  Jound  its 
most  valuable  feature.— l^wt-VLk-JiX  Wokld. 

Burke's  American 

Speeches.     "On  Taxation,"   *'0a    Concili^i- 

tion,"  "On  Bristol  Election,"  and  "  Letter  to 

the  Sherifls  of  Bristol."'     254  pages.     Crowu 

8to,  cloth,  2s.  GJ. ;  paper  boards,  2s. 

Aocoiding  to  Sir  Jcs.  MarlLintoiih,  the  speech  on  "Con- 
ciliation "  is  "  the  most  laulilc«s  of  Mr.  Burke's  produc- 
tions." During  ita  delivery  Erskiuc  crept  out  of  the 
House  on  handH  and  kneos,  yet  aCtetwards  pronounced  it 
the  most  remarkable  of  ancient  or  modem  tiracs.  It 
affords,  with  ihat  i.n  "Taxation,"  which  precedes  it,  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  canscu  which  led  up  to  the 
'war  than  could  elsewhere  be  obuined.  The  epistle  to  ihc 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol  (Burke'M  connitiienji)  was  writieii 
becaoae  of  ths  misreprefcntatiotiH  of  hii>  cueniie.4  wiih 
rvgard  to  bis  lengthy  withdrawal  Irom  P«rliai.ciit— liu 
Anal  protest  at  tlie  ruinous  polity  which  eudid  as  his  i<ro- 
phetic  spirit  bad  all  along  forcsctu. 


Insecta. 


By  ALPHiiUJ  Ilv.vrranl  J.  M.   Arms.     223 

lUwttratiuM  ia  tite  text,  and  13  p'ate8.     321 

pages.     Cloth,  3'4. 

A  guide  that  will  enable  instructors  to  give  lessons  with 
specimens,  and  dispense  with  the  use  of  books  on  the  part 
the  pupils.  Ihe  book  is  sn  original  work  in  many 
respeiEta,  but  also  descnbes  in  as  compact  form  as  possible 
the  elementary  principle  of  insect  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  claasifloation.  The  "  »ynopsis  "  of  chapters  precedmg 
the  book  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  teacher.  The  plates 
and  illustrstlons,  which  have  b<vn  prepared  with  unusual 
care,  illn«trate  the  promineut  structntal  characters  of  each* 
order  of  Insects. 

To  the  yoMHg  student  of  insect  lift  this  will  he  a  very 
tvelcome  boon,  by  reason  es^ciallv  of  its  very  tninute  and 
circumstantial  treatment  of  the  objects  of  study,  and 
because  of  its  abnudtince  of  most  carefully  drawn  and 
fully  deuribed platts  of  diagratns.  It  is  a  ^erftct  mtMf 
of  minute  knowledge.— Scuooh  BoAnrt  CaioviOLX. 

IVe  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book.  The  descrip- 
tions are  clear,  and  the  illustrations  admirable,  forming  a 
principal  feature.  Theoretical  joints  of  great  interest  ate 
oily  and  broadly  treated.  To  teachers  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing this  subject  to  their  scholars,  as  well  as  to  students, 
of  Entomology  generally,  "*  Insecta  "  will  be  most  helpful. 
Nothing  to  compart  with  it  at  the  price.— HcnootMXinMA. 


Elementary    Course    in 

Practical  Zoology.  By  B.  P.  Coltox,  A.M. 
196  pnges.     Ci-own  8vo,  ,*5s.  Oil. 

A  book  to  i:e  open  before  the  student  while  he  is  stndyin  g 
the  animal  itself.  It  tells  him  where  to  find  his  speci- 
mens ;  how  to  obaerre  their  habits  and  h-ibitats ;  in  a  few 
cases  their  metamorphoses  and  modes  of  development;  how 
1 1  collect  and  preserve ;  and,  dually,  how  to  dissect  them. 
In  short,  it  is  a  guide  to  the  study  of  auimals  rather  than  a 
uerj  descriptive  zoology. 

In  consideratum  of  the  pernicious  rubbish  which^even 
yet,  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  onr  elementary  schools 
under  the  guise  if  the  text- book  if  He  ie  nee,  it  is  pUasoKt  to 
reflect  upon  ttu  merits  of  this  work. — Jii  Atl'KK. 

First  Book  in  Geology. 

By  N.  S.  SnALEK,  Piofessur  of  Paleontology, 
Harvard  University.  272  pages,  with  130 
figures  in  the  toxt.     Crown  8vo,  -Is.  6  J. 

Designed  to  give  school  pupils  ami  general  readers  a  fdvv 
clear,  well-selected  lacis  as  a  key  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth.  1  ho  aim  is  to  illustr..ts  the  principles  of  geology 
by  reference  to  as  many  facu  of  familiar  experience  as 
possible. 

The  student  is  fo'-t unite  who  >i;rh-i-s  hix  first  intro- 
duction to  geology  throu^^h  Pio'.ii.ir  Sh.tlet's  little  tf.rt- 
lioo.'i.  I  he  anth  >r  hunsrlf  hut  that  thorough  hnowiedge  of 
hii  sul'j,;  t  ivhich  is  r,</iiire>l  in  order  tj  be  uilc  to  explain 
it  to  "  the  mm  in  t'l-'  str.ut"  ;  his  styic  is  clearness 
its.  If,  an  /  h  -s  m  tho  {  o/frciC  tin  •  .'tis  /luts  cannot  f  til  tj 
set  -in'  the  interest  of  h  s  'caifirj.  t  he  /general  tone  of  the 
bjij!i  is  lompUttly  whoUn-ine  undstiniuiuting. 

dAll'KUAY  Bxvuw. 
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Sixpence  Monthly.]         [Beautifully  Illustrated. 


Good  Words. 


Sixpence  Nontbly.]         [Beautifully  Dlostn 


THE 


EDITED   BV 


DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D  , 

One  of  H.  M.  Chaplains. 


Contents  for  July, 
NURSE  ELISIA. 

The  Neiv  Slory  {Chaps.  I. -IV.). 
By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

TOLSTOI :  the  Apostle  of  Russia. 

By  R.  H.  Reade. 

A  RIDE  IN  THE  GREAT  SAHARA. 

By  J.  H.  Forbes. 

Wi  FOUR  LETTERS  FROM  CARLYLE. 

By  Blanche  Atkinson. 

.  SONG  OF  THE  LITTLE  HEART. 

By  Stain  BY  \Yest. 

LONDON  STREET  TRADES. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Bickland,  M.A. 

-JOEL. 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Papers. 
By  the  LORD  Bisnoi-  of  Rirox. 

UNDER  THE  BLOSSOM. 

By  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A. 

.PAX  SINE  PACE. 

By  IIamish  Hendry. 

ALSTON  CRUCIS. 

'Ih:  New  S!ory  {Chaps.  XII-XIII.). 
By  IlEi.EN  Sim  ton. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

By  the  Editor. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZIN 


EDITED    KY 


REV.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH 


Contents  for  July. 
HALF  BROTHERS. 

The  Nezi>  Story  (Chaps.  XXXII  XX.W 
By  Hesba  Stretton. 

THE  WORRIES  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  BERNARD  J.  Snell,  M. 

''DARKEST  ENGLAND"  MATCH 

By  William  C.  Preston. 

ROSES. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  MA. 

HOW  OUR  BIBLE  HAS  COME  TO 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Tai.bot,  M..\. 

WOMEN'S  WORK 

FOR  A  SOBER  ENGLAI 

By  Lady  Henry  Somf.rsei. 

THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST. 

By  the  Lord  Bisnoi*  of  Winches; 

A  HAPPY  ENDING. 

By  "  The  Riverside  Visitor." 

POOR  MRS.  BROOM. 

By  K.  Rentoll  Esler. 

SUNDAYS  WITH    THE   CHILD! 

j  By  the  Editor. 

^  POETRY. 

By    the    Rev.    Canon     Bell,     C 
Thwaites,  George  Hill,  ando 
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BY  THB  I>BAN   OF   GLOUCESTER. 


Dreamland  in  History.  The  Story  of  the  Norman  Dukes.  With  over  60 
Illustrations  by  Herbert  Bailton.  Imperial  Hvo,  gilt  top,  in  handsome 
binding,  2l8. 

•'A  happy  thought,  happily  executed." — Times. 

.  .  "  ^i°<J"'g  In'mself  the  g'lardian  of  a  great  Norman  ahbey,  tho  Dean  of  tJloiicester  lias  bubicd  himself 
in  inquiring  what  manner  r.fntifn  thoy  we're  who  built  it,  nnd  in  tracing  its  hi'stoir.  Tho  i-esult  is  this 
beautiful  volume.  Aided  hy  the  skillul  pencil  of  Mr.  Riiilton,  tho  Dean  brings  before  ns  now  the  mighty 
deail  who  have  passed  away,  now  the  mighty  buildings  tliat  rc-niftin.  The  spirit  in  which  he  writes  gives 
an  additional  grace  to  a  mo»t  charming  book.  Happy  will  the  thoughtful  boy  or  girl  be  who  gels  it  as 
a  Cliristraas  present,  and  not  less  happy  will  be  the  elJers  who  make  it  tho  companion  of  thtir  next 
Gorman  tour." — Guardian. 

"A  volume  which,  alike  from  the  interest  of  its  subject,  the  charm  of  the  narrative,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  illustrations,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  issued  this  season." — Record. 

.    "Charmingly  written,  and  as  charmingly  illustrated;  indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  suggests  that 

■writer  and  artist  must  be  rcganled  as  joint  authore Ttie  book,  in  short,  is  in  every  way  deserving 

of  fcuccesa." — Manchester  Examiner. 

"A  hoik  that  ought  to  attract  many  readers." — Scotsman. 

"One  of  the  choicest  gift-books  which  have  been  produced  this  season." — St  James's  Gazette. 

"A  volume  which  appeals  in  turn  to  tho  Antiquarian,  tho  student  of  Kuglish  History,  tho  lover  of 
art,  and  indeed,  all  who  appreciate  a  scholarly  and  imaginative  outlook  on  a  vanished  and  half-shadowy 
period  in  the  annuals  of  Europe.*'— Le«rf«  Merc^iry. 

BY  THE  LATE  nEAK  OF   WELLS. 

The  liife  and  Lietters  of  Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well?,  Author 
of  the  "  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns."  With  Portrait,  Facsimiles,  and  Numerous 
Illustrations.     Popular  Edition.     Two  Vols.     Demy  Svo,  12s. 

"  The  Dean  has  devoted  great  labour  to  this  life  of '  the  good  bishop,'  and  has  exhausted  almost  all 
(bat  is  to  be  said  of  Ken  and  his  writings.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  broadly  comprehensive,  embracing 
more  than  a  mere  biography,  end  he  has  thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  his  subject." — TimeM, 

The  Gommedia  and  Canzoniere  of  Dante  Alighieri.    A  New  Trans- 
lation.     With   Biographical   Introduction,   Nrtes,   Portraits,  &c.      Two  Vols.. 
Medium  Svo,  :21s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Life.     Hdl,  Purgatory.  Vol.  II.  Paradise,  ^Jillor  Poems.     Studies. 

'•  No  bwik  about  Dante  has  been  published  in  England  that  will  stand  comparison  with  Dean 
Plumptre's  ....  take  it  lor  all  in  all,  tlin  oidy  fitting  eiothet  we  can  find  for  it  is  '  noble' ;  and  we  do- 
most  heartily  wish  it  all  the  success  which  it  ricldy  deserves." — Spectator. 

Spirits  in  Prison.  And  Other  Studies  of  the  Life  after  Death.  Sixth  Thousand, 
lieviaed  and  Enlarged.     Large  Post  Svo,  Ts.  6d. 

"  Of  very  deep  interest  .  ,  ,  .  very  clear,  very  candid,  very  learned  ....  a  model  manual  on  the 
subject." — iypcctator. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles:  A  New  Translation,  with  a  Biographical 
K«isay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Rhymed  Choral  Odes  and  Lyrical  Dialogues.  New 
and  Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

'•  Let  us  say  at  once  that  Dean  riumptre  has  not  only  surpasspil  the  previous  translators  of  iSophocles. 
but  has  })roduced  a  work  of  singular  merit,  not  leas  reniarkalde  for  its  felicity  than  its  fidelity,  a  really 
readable  and  enjoyable  version  of  the  old  plays." — Pall  Mali  Gazette. 

The    Tragedies    of    iEsohylos:    A   New  Translation,    with   a   Biographical 
Essay,  and  an  Appendix  of  Khynied  Choral  Odes.    New  and  Cheap  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  48.  6d. 
"  Dean  Plumptre  pits  himself  with  more  and  abler  rivals  than  when  he  essayed  Sophocles  ;  and  here, 

too,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  will  bo  found  to  hold  his  own." — Contimporanj  Jievieic. 
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REVISED    AND    ENLARGED    EDITION. 


Just  Published,  Crown  Hvo,  Us.  6d. 

THE    IMPREGNABLE    ROCK   OF 
HOLY    SCRIPTURE. 

S/wri  Studies  on  the  Old  Testament. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  W.   E.  GLADSTONE,    MP. 


CONTEXTS  .—The  Impregnable  llock— The  Creation  Story— The  Office  and  Work  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Outline— The  Psalms — ^The  Mosaic  Legialatioii— 
liecent  Corroboration  of  Scripture  from  History  and  Science — ^Note  on 
the  Swine  Miracle. 

Extract  from  New  Piieface  : — "  The  primary  purpose  of  this  little  work  is  to 
jroint  out  that  recent  controvtr.sies  stand  related  rather  to  the  literary  form  than  to  the 
substance  of  the  divine  revelation  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  insist 
upon  some  of  the  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that  in  the  main  the  old  belief  as  to 
tliat  substance  is  plainly  the  right  belief.  ...  In  the  present  issue  of  thb  work  the 
text  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  the  argument  has  been  enlarged  by  addiUons  at 
various  points." 

Some  press  ©pintons  of  3f irst  Ebttion. 

"  Wo  fully  recognise  the  ethical  and  religious  fervour  which  constitutes  the  real 
strength  of  Mr.  Glad.stone's  position." — Times. 

"  Wo  do  not  ihiiik  that  the  story  of  Creation  has  ever  been  treated  with  so  large  t 
sagacity  and  so  full  an  appreciation  of  what  could  and  what  could  not  be  taught  to 
primitive  and,  u.s  wo  may  say,  infantine  man.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  applies  these  principles 
with  what  wo  may  call  a  statesmanlike  insight  and  subtlety." — ^Spectator. 

"Thcflo  admirnblo  papers  are  learned,  they  are  posUire — an  admirable  quality  in 
these  days  of  negation — and  they  are  reverent.  Those  who  would  see  the  case  for  the 
Scriptures  stated  fairly  and  well,  should  read  with  attentive  care  this  excellent  book." 

Church  M*. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  completely  vindicates  the  principle  of  intelligent  belief  in  the 
Revealed  AVord.'' — Licerpool  Courier. 

"This  little  book  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  but  few  will  read  it  withoot 
much  varied  interest,  and  there  are  arguments  in  it  which  critics  cannot  afford  to 
neglect." — Manchester  Guardian. 
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RECKETTS 

'^  FRUIT  SYRUPS 
>t»Ni<S(  CORDIALS 


'FOU  THE  liWOD  JS  T  UK  LIFE," 


GLARKES 


WORLD  FAMED 


LIME-FRUIT.  RASPBERRY.   BLACK  CURRANT. 
rNTERINE.      GINQERETTE.     PtPPERMINT,     ETC. 

./   fl'ai'r. 
Di    F.  K    Lees; 
,  t    Ktr,irii :     Tkf 
....  ,    ....,...-./..  .ri.j.  .     v.    I  IV..     icc,   «nt  fnre  on 

,1  Fret  for  */,  extrii. 
flit-  fnf  'i6e. 

■  'A^   T'ra<tt  j»/.»r* 

!,   Manchester. 


4V  TiO.V.  —Stf  fit-' 
ranufanlurer— W 

-W.^  f'y  ait  Lkimitu. 


BLOOD  MIXTURE. 


I?  wnrranlud  to  clenn^e  the  blood  from  til  Imjnii'iUps  fpom 
w4ii/«rm'avi«i>ari«inr.  ForScrofali,  Senrry,  Kcicnia,  SViii 
and  DIoud  DIie-uck,  Plmpli^i,  ami  loripfi  of  all  kitii)*,  Wn  efleitd 
arc  mtrvellou*.  It  u  the  only  tmI  ipi'ririi-  for  Uoiit  and 
Rhcanatic  P»in»,  tor  It  remnve*  the  catit*  from  the  blood 
»nil  bono«,  ThouMnds  o(  Testimonlnl*.  In  bottle*,  ^s.  Oit. 
atil  119.  each.  o(  all  Ctt-mUta.  Scot  (ar3'i  iir  132  fitniniw  hj 
Pro  r  f lors, 

Lineola  &  KidlAnd  Csnstiei'  Dmj  Co.,  Linooln. 

DtWABK    OF  WOltTnLM*    l]irTATI01l». 


HOTEL 

'SONNENBERG  - 


"^^''HH.Hltt 


The  Valley  of  Engelberg,  near  Lucerne,  Switzer- 

lind,  StOO  fwt  hlfh,  rith  ll«  Kathaa*  snJ  Hotel  Sotint-nberp,  tho  proppriy  of 
Mr,  HkXKV  Hio.  Summer  stay,  uiirirAllL>d  for  it*  gmnil  Aipino  soencrr,  a*  woll  as 
f>r  the  ourativc  etTicjii-y  of  the  iliniMe  uicainxt  lunff  and  ohe»t  diii<'at«e«,  i-ou|rhK, 
ntirong  ailiueiitM,  Jtiv  C'lt'ar  brai;inff  ftir,  equable  loirnieralun',  Recumnii'twled 
by  the  hit^hewt  Tnodifal  nuthoritien.  The  Hold  Sonnenbortf  'n  the  finojt  and 
hcaUhicttt  altuMtitm,  faeiiiK  the  Titlia  «iiJ  the  fi Ivit^rv,  \t,  one  of  the  niort 
comfortable  and  l>pirt-ni«na»red  hotel*  in  Switzerland,  tteauliful,  rariod,  and 
iiitereating  Mour»i;n*.  Shady  woods,  Alpine  Flora.  KiifrliNh  rhap*-].  Reaident 
Physician.  Heannn,  May  ISth  to  Srptrtnbrr  30th.  Termi  for  pcntiiin, 
irom  JS^  6».  a  week  upwordi. 


WINES  OF  BORDEAUX.  IbirkbecI  BANK. 


U  ir«Dlk<mcn  will  tuks  tb  >  trouble  t-i  eonnpira  tho 
'tartta  we  offer,  they  will  Aiul  they  t-an  Ret  either  na  g.  oJ 
in»  at  leaa  money,  or  much  brtter  wine  nt  ihc  »«me 
wnrj,  at  they  require  fl,  without  havtnir  forced  ou  them 
vntvi  <|aanUtlet  Ihan  thoy  care  to  buy  by  the  uniall  dealers 
ho  twarm  over  frjiu  Germany  and  France.    Wo  »upply 

Per  VtOK. 

>URE  BORDEAUX 'an  excellent  Wioe)    13- 

'INER  DINNER  WINE  (Old  loboiiie).  16.- 

8'tw-e  1B~8,  when  Iha  phylloxera  made  its  appearance, 
\t  havf  r>ot  been  able  to  {five  ko  ^ood  valuci 

PRICF.  INCLUDES  BOTTLES. 
Of  liner  win**,  frotn  22*.  i>pw4rdii,  we  hold  a  rery  large 
peck.  tnolttdlDg  the  vInUiyci  of  IHTO,  7i,  '7? ,  77,  7>»,  'WD, 
M.  '88,  ttid  'S:k 

Price  List  free  by  post 


JAMES  SMITH  &  CO. 

liverpool:    37   NORTH  JOHN  ST. 
Manchester:   26   tfarket   Street 


Southampton  Buildiuipi,  Chancery  Lane. 

THRKK  per  CENT.  INTEBKST  aUowed  on  DBPOSITP, 
reparable  on  di>inand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDEBENT  ACCOUNTS,  wb«a 
not  drawn  below  *100. 

STOCKS,  SflARE!^.  and  ANNUITIES  parchaaed  and 
aold.  FBANCIS  BAVENSCROFT.  lCAna««r. 

The  Birkbeck  Bulldlner  Society's  Annual  Becelpts 
exceed  Five  Millions. 

HOW  TO  PURCriASE  A  HOUSE  FOR 
TWO  GUINEAS  PEK  MONTH,  OB  A  PLOT  OP 
LAND  FOB  FIVE  SHILLINQS  PEE  MONrU,  wltn 
Immediate  pnMesiloo.    Apply  at  the  Offloe  of  th*  finsBaaK 

FkEKIIOLH    LlJ«D    8ociaTT. 

The  BIBK  BECK  AL.M  .\XACK.  wiih  full  parti.ular*  free. 
FB\NCIS  RAVENSCBOFT,  Manwtcr. 

Digest  of  Mr.  HERBERT  SPENCER  S  WofKs. 

Hecond  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  price  158. 

AN  e:pitoim;e: 


SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  HOWARD  COLLINS. 

OTitI)  a  ^0rr(arr  faij  ISfrbnt  S'pfnrrr. 

"  I  hare  read  portions  lalccn  at  random  here  and  thcra, 
and  hftTO  louiid  ihoin  »cry  well  done.'*— Mr.  f*r»3«cB«, 
in  Preface. 

WIL'  ims  4  N0B3&TF,  Loados  4  Ediuborgh. 
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TKanting  flDacbincs. 


"Ir  your  correspondence  in  Mght, 
Cali graph  Type- Writer  is  a  luxury,  i 
your  correspendence  is  lar^e,  ll  ia  a  | 
ceasity.  It  lesaena  the  labor  of  writij 
and  ta  a  great  help  in  ©very  man's  od 
A  busineas  house  without  a  CaUsrap|| 
behind  the  times."    Address— 

THE   AMERICAN  WRITING-MAGHJ 
CO.'S  BRANCH, 

COVENTRY,    ENGLAND:, 

Or,  !>'i  Oiiefii  Street,   London^ 


BY  ARNOLD  WHITE. 
TRIES  AT  TRUTH.      Essays  on  Social  Subjects. 

cloth,  2s.  fid.,  paper,  28. 
Ooi(7*MW. — PflujjfT  Immiprat ion — ColonJaiilion — Socialism  —  StrikeB  —  Sweali^g-r-Dniik — A4 
—Thrift— "Overcrowdin;:— Poor  Law— I'hilantliropjr,  &c.  &c. 

**  Admirable  «»l»»y»  OU  BuciAl  subjCuU."  —  Ol»»r/r»  FilmiJfl  Mngaxinr. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 

GENERAL  BOOTH.     A  Bici^a-aphical   Sketch.     With 

ous  Portraits  and  Ilhistrations.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt  edge?,  Is. 

••  Tliid  voluino  may  be  (pceially  rom-pciidrd  to  the  dlipM^ionstc  study  of  all  who  wc  nrlUbir  to  ron^der  wUh  \ 
mlnda  the  fucu  of  Geueral  UouCli's  «ingtilar  tirevr." — Daily  ChronicU. 


ISBTSTER  &  CO.,  Limited,  15  &  16  Tavistock  8tbeet,  GavEXX  G.\RDB2f, 
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WORKS  BY  SIR  C.  GAVAN  DUFFY,  K.C 


M 


CONVERSATIONS    WITH    CARLYLE 

With  Two  Portraits  of  Mr.  Cariyie  and  One  of  Mrs.  Cartyie, 

CROWN    8vo,    CLOTH.    6s. 

Sir    Chnrlt's    Gnvan    Duffy's    CONVERSATIONS    WITH     CARL"^ 
published  originally  in  the  f'ouk'nip&ran/  Jietiac.     A*  ihcy  appeared  only  ai 
ago,  most  of  our  renders  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  them  have,  it 
sumed,  read  them  already,  and  they,  at  any  rate,  will  know  how  valuable  and  ' 
repuhlication  they  are." — 77i€  World,  Junt  15. 


LoKDow:  SAMPSON  LOW,   MARSTON  &  COMPANY,   Lniirro. 


A  FAIR    CONSTITUTION   FOR   IRELAND.    By  Sir 

K.C.M.IJ.    8vo,  paper  cover,  la.     (Dublin  :  James  Uufri  &  Co.,  Limited.) 


London:    SAMPSON  LOW,   MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Liiiitu>. 

YOUNG   IRELAND:    A  Fragment  of  Irish  History. 
BALLAD     POETRY    OF     IRELAND.      41st     Editi( 
A   BIRDS  EYE   YIEW   OF    IRISH   HISTORY. 
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TIClrittncj  nDacbinc0. 


EMINCTOM  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

For  Fifteen  Years  the  Standard,  and  to-day  the  most  perfect  development  of  the  writing 
ichine,  embodying  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  inventive  and  mechanical  skiU. 
c  «dd  to  the  Remington  every  improvement  that  study  and  capital  can  secure. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

LONDON:  100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  B.C. 

Comer  of  Leaclcuhall  Street. 

LIVERPOOL:  2c  Queen  Avenue,  16  Castle  Street 
BFRWINGHAM  :  23  Martineau  Street.        MANCHESTER  :  8  Moult  Street. 


CAH'T  HURT  YOU  TO  KNOW  THE  TRUTH. 

The.re  is  but  one  satisfactary  iraij  (o  reolhi 
carnpreherui  the  full  nu:asure  of'  anperiority 
irhich  htis  made  it  possible  for  tfie  Bar-Lock 
to/oTfje  tihtad  of  all  competitors  {none  excepted) 
in  three  short  i/eartf. 

Tiii»  noetj  co4t  70U  Qothinfr.     We  gladly  feud   Machine*  oa 
frte  trial. 

r  w,.rr,„/  M.,Jc^,^~i7Ti.M.  a.  q.,. ..  THE  HPIWRITER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Contractor,  io  ir.lt.  a.,r,rn^,ut 

:  14  Qu^cn  Victoria  Street,    lon.loii.   K  (.'.  IaKXL  AiitNTci  IS  ALL   DlHrRlCTS. 


VISIBLE 


WRITING. 


he  New  Model  HAMMOND  is  the  only  TYPEWRITER 


'\ii^^^^'^\ 


that  has  perfect  alignment. 

vrith  interchangeable  type. 

that  iviil  write  180  words  a  minute. 

wfith  uniform  impression. 

that  takes  in  any  -width  of  paper. 

that  is  complete,  simple,  portable. 

iye  Jtaz't  €iM  inUrtxtitg  Book  <m»   Ty^esvrtttrt, 
Y'ou  art  rv^koMg  to  it, 

>THE  HAMMOHD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

"1 1  m\m :  50,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


c  i 


YOST    TYPEWRITER  K^ 


MADE  BY  THE   INVENTOR 
OF  THE 

fJO.  2  "Reiviincton." 

AWD 

The  "Calioraph," 
(C 


No  Ribbon.    ^    ^    ^    ^ 


A  Perfect  Instruivieimt. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 


YOST"  Typewriter  Co.,  Limited, 

40    HOLBORN    VIADUCT.   E.C. 

■itfl«MKSTCII :  3  Oc.-.o.TC       UVCM^OOt.  •».  t.o>o  ».«#.•        tttRMiNCMAM:  »0  T«»P«  •T«««T. 
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Trauel,  Biography,  Science,  Story,  <&  Adventure. 


/C^ 


I   each   J 


-    Crown  8vo,  Qilt  edges.     Profuaely  llluttriited. 

A  BAND  OP"  THREE.  Vy  L.  T,  Mraoh, 
Autoor  (A  "Sram|i*nJ  T,' &i'.  With  lllua- 
trttioDB  by  II.  Ruruea. 

MY  BACK  YARD  ZOO:  A  roum«  .f 
Nntiiml  HiBiorv.  B^'  tLe  la'e  l>ev.  J,  (J, 
Wool*,  M.A.     Willi  Scveuty  IllDsimlioo-. 

KING  FROST:  TheWmdc^rsof  Samv  and  In*. 
Jly   Mi>r.    Tnoiti'k.     Willi   Seveniy   Illuatra- 

tions. 

THREE  LITTLE  HEROES  ^Willie  lUrdy 
Little    Hiiinbow— Jean     BHptiht^.     By    Mis. 

t'llARt.E^     tiAllNETT.        With     Tbl   tj"     IJIUstm- 

tionp. 

FAITHFUL  FRIENDS:  Storic«  ni'  Struggle 
And  Victory.  Ity  L.  T.  Micadk  und  othors. 
Wilb  Twenty  lUustraiioDs  by  Frcjutb,  Burnc*, 
Stc. 

HEROES  AND  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE. 

IJy  IIemiv  I'.  Eff.iuf.  Whh  'Hiirty  IUuh 
trations. 

UP  THE  NILE.  A  Book  for  li.vs  ftod  (iirl«. 
I|y  H.  Ma.kh.  B.gc.  With  I'orly  lllii«tra- 
tioiiH. 

FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  THE  POLE 

By  .K).s^,i-ii  1  iHiVBON,  W.  W.  Gkaiiam,  uiid 
raptiiin  Makkium.  Willi  Forty-Five  illus- 
tratiuLs. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  HER  YOUTH:  A 
8tory  for  niris.  By  StnAit  Uduoskt,  Author 
of  "•Stt-pjiiiig  Suues/'  &c,  AVitli  Twenty 
IlluttratiuU!'. 

NOBODY'S  NEIGHBOURS:  A  Story  of 
Golden  Lunv.  bv  L.  T.  Mkahil,  Anttior  ol* 
"buddy's  ^^oy,"  &c.  \S  ilb  Tl.ir'y  lllu^l^*- 
tioDs. 

"WE  THREE:  A  Bit  of  Our  Uvm.  By  the 
Anllior  of  "  Wortb  a  TliTee|  t-uuy  Bil,"  &c. 
With  Twenty  lUusiration*. 


Large  Crown  8vo, 


ProfuMly  riluttr 

IC K..    I  ,,.T? 


TOILERS  IN  ART, 

SktUb< ■».      Ediip  * 
With  One  Hmidrttd  1: 

STRANGERS  YET.  A  Story.  lU  _ 
I>fM.i>>Ky,  Aijtbnr  of  "Godir*  Dorltii^li, 
Willi  Numerous  Illuftrftticn*. 


THE    STORY    OF    CHEMISTRY 

IfAldJi.o  BiciuN,  B.Sr.      Witij  i'rv fact- lid 

llKsnx  R<.*cuK,  M.P.    With  iiUjj" 

tionji. 

GLIMPSES  OF  EUROPE.     EUtrdl 
I'lu'CTKit.     Willi  OoL-  Hundred  lila«) 

TRUE  AND  NOBLE  WOMEN.     Vt 

pr»plM«!s.      jfditcd     by     Hk^kv     <'. 
With  Numerous  Porlrnits  «ad  lllii»tl 

LEADERS    UPWARD     AND    ON 

Biicf  Bi(i;:iitjilii*»  ol  XoMo  Wr"lv«f(L  EJJ 
by  HtMn  L\  EnAiir.  VVitli  EtgUly  Illiul 
ticiic. 

STEPPING  STONES.  A  Story  of  Oar  h 
I  if"'.  Uy  Saiuii  l»oi  iiSKV,  A»th»>r  of  "1 
filrengiltof  Her  Youtb,"  Stc.  I|IuAtr«l€d 
(.1.  (i,  Kilburn  Mild  olbirrik  > 

THE     ROMANCE    OF    ANIMAL    LIP 

fiborl  Cb.uitern  in  Nntural  Hi^torv.  Il»  I 
Int^  Bev.  .1.  fj.  W.«u,  M-A.  'Wik'i 
Hundred  llUutralions. 

ROUND    THE    GLOBE.      Tlvmugbj 
Biilxiu.      L>iiit:il  by    W.   I\    pHi.n 
Eighty  lllustrAliuus. 

BRITTA.  A  Story  of  Lift*  in  tb»  Sbttl, 
By  itkouoK  Tkmplk.  Witli  IIIbMI 
I.DckUart  Bogle. 

THE  BRITISH  HIVE;  und  i««  W«« 


AMONG  THE  BUTTERFLIES.  A  Bonk 
lor  Ymui;  Colbclor?.  By  llif  Jt»v.  B.  (i. 
Aonss^,  .MA.  Witb  Twelve  Full-page  Flutes 
and  Nuir.cKiuB  IHuKtrations. 
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:orks  by  the  late  W.  C.  MAGEE,  D.D. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

EJitoJ  by  h'lsi  Son,  Ch*b^E3  S.  MAtiKE. 

Large  Pout  8«o,  7».  6J.  [/n  the  preat, 

Ihrist  the  light  of  all  scripture. 

And  Other  Sermons. 

Edited  by  bis  Son,  ChaRLM  S.  MAOir. 
Large  Post  8vo,  7*.  ^>l 

It  !■  bardl;  nKcuary  to  recommfml  di»cf'iir«fl!>  so  fnll  of  fresh  IbouxlH  «<»<!  vl(rorou«  rc(i«ction."—Olotf, 
PO(»rti  the  voliioip  wljeri?  vie  will  wp  upeeiiily  finJ  our»tiv«i  uuiUr  Ihe  uptll  o(  Uu<  bmM  orator,  nnl  our  tnimU  pilb»r 
TlOtbceiwpjreiMi,  hroug'ht  iDio  iheraidatof  the  ^real  i>nri  dimcull  ciumfioo*  ot  life,  Jvr  m«ltcd  lalo  tiara  bv   lt« 
Wc  girt'  the  voitime  an  annetuillf  »nie>at  rocomni«ndstlOfl."— Xi/#r«<<j(  CAvrfA^Mi*. 

GROWTH   IN   GRACE. 

And  Other  Sermons. 

Editei]  by  his  Son,  Charleys  S.  Maoek. 

IVilb  latruduction  by  bia  Grace  the  Arcbbitbop  of  (Vaterbury. 

Second  ThotisHnJ.      Large  Post  8»o,  7«.  6J. 

i.  fit  mtmoflftl  of  •  |>fca«her  of  rare  ohxi'ionfc  who  did  mn  inlxuM  IiIh  mi7Till].;eiit  giht/'—Rveord. 
throuirh  fTTerjr  line  or  thcai  i^l^iim^  ui-ujliutisi  an  I  \nviir."—r'ntr<\  B-!!». 

THE   GOSPEL  AND  THE  AGE. 

Sermons  on   Special   Occasions. 

Fifth  ThouBand.     Large  Poet  8vo,  7s.  •)]. 
Tftrr^-nt  til.'  iilicotiDD  ul  the  worlj."  — ^p'c/rt^or. 


WORKS    BY    A.   W.   THOROLD,    D.D., 

WffD  BISHOI'  OF   \r  IXC  HESTER. 


IE   YOKE 

OF    CHRIST. 

ftn  TBOUSAiCD.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

s: —  Mnrriivge — TllHes*— Letter-writing — 
I  FficDtb— Money— Tlie  Los»  uf  Friend*'. 

vacheis  would  Jo  well  to  follow  hie  exam]>Ip, 

ei   otiticiem    nnd    A.ience   alone    r>r  nwlitle. 

;  eflaayji  which  niAlie  up  the  voliitne  xre  t*)e 

[fruit  of  twenty  yenni'  iiie<Iitat.ion,  and  tbfy 

LtLe  naltineM  uf  age  :ihiiut  th»>m.'* 

tSiitttnlitif  liet'ieir. 

PRESENCE 

OF    CHRIST. 

ilirrCKNTB  TBOUBAVD.     Crown  Svo,  lis.  6d. 


THE 


GOSPEL 
OF 


CHRIST. 


arxTR  THonsAMD.    Crown  8ro,  4  b.  6(L 

•'  May  w.l'  t«ke  iiii  iilaco  amongst  the  dassios  of 
experiiiieotal  reUyion.'*  —  lirroril. 

THE  CLAIM  OF  CHRIST. 
ON    THE    YOUNG. 

THIBD  THOOSASD.      CrowD  8^0,  2a.  6d. 

"  Thev  denervs  to  be  ranked  amongat  the  moat 
reiiiarLahlii  palpit  iilleninoea  of  modum  ttmea. 
They  deal  with  living  quesitoos  and  real  dan^ra : 
ar»j  aimide  nnd  yet  powerful  ;  wis.e,  and  »t  the 
aame  time  uncoitipromiHing  in  the  defence  of  a 
aupernatural  GoRpcl.  We  commend  the  wnrk  as 
both  timely  aod  of  remarkable  value." — Churchman. 
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ISBISTERS'  HOME  LIBRARl 


Travel,  Biography,  Science,  Story,  &  Adventure, 


2/6 
each. 


'   Crown  8vo,  Qilt  edges.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

A  BAND  OP  THREE.  By  L.  T.  Mkade, 
Autoor  of  "  S^amp  and  I,"  &c.  With  Illutf- 
iratioos  by  R.  Baruea. 

IMY  BACK  YARD  ZOO:  A  Coum*  «.f 
Natural  Hfsforv.  By  tbo  late  Rev.  J,  G. 
Wood,  M.A.     Wilh  Seveoty  Illustration!'. 

KING  FROST  :  TheWmderHof  Sncw  and  Ic*». 
Rj  Mrs.  Thorpe.  With  Seventy  Illustra- 
tions. 

THREE  LITTLE  HEROES- Willie  Hardy 
Little  Kainbow — Jean  Baptittt^.  By  Mro. 
Chari.em  Gabxett.  Wilh  Thi.ty  Illustra- 
tions. 

FAITHFUL  FRIENDS:  Stories  of  Struggle 
aud  Victory.  B/  L.  T.  Meadb  and  otliere. 
Wilh  Twenty  Illustrations  by  Frdbcb,  Bumes, 
&c. 

HEROES  AND  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By   IIexky  C.  Ewaut.     With  Thirty  illus 

trdtiuns. 

UP  THE  NILE.  A  Book  for  Bovs  and  Girls. 
By  n.  Majcb,  B.Sc.  Wilh  Forty  Illustra- 
tions. 


FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  THE  POLE. 

By  .ToHKi'H  TiK.Msox,  W.  W.  Gkaiiam,  and 
('attain  Makkiiam.  With  Forty-Five  lllus- 
tratioLB. 


THE  STRENGTH   OF   HER  YOUTH :  A 

Story  for  Girls.  By  8  a  hah  Douoxey,  Author 
of  '-Stepping  Suiies,"  &c.  With  Twenty 
llluatratious. 

NOBODY'S  NEIGHBOURS:  A  Story  of 
Golden  Lane,  bv  L  T.  Mkadk,  Author  of 
"Daddy's  Boy,"  &c.  With  Tl.ir'y  Illastra- 
tions. 

"WE  THREE:  A  Bit  of  Our  Liv,8.  Bv  the 
Aulhor  of  "Worth  a  Threeieuuy  Bit,"  &c. 
With  Twenty  Illustrations. 

AMONG  THE  BUTTERFLIES.  A  Book 
for  Ytung  Collpctorp.  By  the  Rtv.  B.  G. 
.loiiNS,  M.A.  With  Twelve  Full-page  Plates 
and  Numetous  Illustrations. 


f     3/6     \ 

I  eachy 


Larxe  Crown  8vo.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

TOILERS  IN  ART.  Biographical  and Cri 
Sketches.  Editei  hv  Hexry  C.  Ew 
With  One  Unndted  Ulustraliont. 

STRANGERS  YET.  A  Storr.  By  S 
DouD.^ET,  Author  of  **  GodivH  Durleigb," 
With  Numerous  Illustration?. 

THE    STORY    OF    CHEMISTRY. 

Haholi)  PiCTON,  B.Sr.  With  Preface  b 
He.nbv  RostoE,  M.P.  With  Fifty  lilt) 
tiouf. 

GLIMPSES  OF  EUROPE.  E.1itedby\ 
Procter.    With  One  Hundred  lilustratic 

TRUE  AND  NOBLE  WOMEN.  6ri>f 
graphien.  Edited  by  Hesry  C.  Ew 
With  Numerous  Portraits  and  Ulustratioi 

LEADERS    UPWARD     AND    ONWA 

Brief  Biographies  of  Noble  Woikers.  E 
by  Henky  C,  Ewaut.  With  Eighty  lllc 
tions. 

STEPPING  STONES.  A  .Story  of  Oor  1 
Life.  Bv  Sakah  DoiiiXEY,  Amhor  of  ' 
Strengih'of  Her  Youth,"  &c.  Illustrate 
G,  G.  Kilburn  and  olhers. 

THE     ROMANCE    OF     ANIMAL    LI 

Short  Chapters  in  Natural  Ilinlorv.  Bj 
late  Rev.  .1.  (J.  Wo<>i»,  M.A.  "  With 
Hundred  Illuiitrations. 

ROUND    THE    GLOBE.      Through    <;n 
BiitNin.     Ediieil  by  W.  ('.   Pk<mter. 
Eighty  Illuslrdtions. 

BRITTA.  A  Story  of  Life  in  the  Shetland] 
By  Gkokok  Tkmpi.e.  With  llluktratioD 
Lockhart  Bogle. 

THE  BRITISH  HIVE;  and  iisWorkincl 
By  II.  C.  MiAi.L  Smith,  B.A.  With 
Hundred  I  Must  ration:!. 

THY  HEART'S  DESIRE.  A  Story  of  ( 
Lives.  By  Sarah  Doudxet,  Antfap 
"  Where  the  Dew  Falls  in  London," &c.  ^ 
Twenty -five  IllubtraiionB. 


ISBISTER   &   CO.,  Limited,  15  and  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covekt  Gabdkv,  V 
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Works  by  the  late  W.  C.  MAGEE,  D.D. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 


SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

EdittrJ  by  bis  Son,  C^MBr.ts  S.  Mackc. 
Large  Post  8vo,  Ts.  6d. 


[/»  thepreu. 


CHRIST   THE   LIGHT  OF  ALL  SCRIPTURE. 

And  Other  Sermons. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  Chahles  S.  Maok. 
Large  i'ost  8vo,  7a.  8 J. 

•' Jt  i*  hardly  ntwwiiy  lo  Keommcnd  tlU<v>ur«c«  m  full  of  fresh  thought  aii«l  viifurom  refl^otion."  — fffoft*. 
•"Open  the  Ti>lnin«  when  we  will  we  «pe«dil;  flnJ  oartelrM  tind'^T  the  spell   if  tbu  irrcat  orator,  ani  ocr  niinJa  either 
i«cd  to  the  ctnpTmn,  brought  into  ihcrinidst  of  the  grett  Jitiii  (liSimill  iiupatioo*  of  llfo,  or  molted  into  tt»ti  by  U« 
We  give  the  Toliitue  an  unuiitully  earnest  recommendation."— Xtt^rtfrjf  Ckurckm  m, 

GROWTH   IN   GRACE. 

And  Other  Sermons. 

Edited  by  bis  Son,  Charlem  S.  Maoeb. 

With  Introduction  by  bU  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  t'Anterbury. 

Second  Thoua«nil.     Large  Post  8vo,  Tb.  6d. 

'*' A  flt  memorial  of  a  preauhcr  of  rare  doquHnt-'o  who  did  t)'>t  mloaM  hiw  mt^ifi.'ent  gifts." — Rteard. 
*•  Tbtuugherer/  Itneol  thorn  gleams  iDJuliueH«an  i  pjwer." — Tian-^  H  Ih. 

THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  AGE. 

Sermons  on   Special   Occasions. 

Fifth  Thouaand.     Large  Poat  8?o,  Vs.  (Jj, 
•  Will  arreiil  Iho  iiUfnlioO  oflho  vorhW—Speclafof. 

WORKS    BY    A.    W.    THOROLD,    D.D,^ 

LOIW  BISUOP  OF   WINCHESTRR. 


HE    YOKE  I  THE    GOSPEL 

OF    CHRIST.  OF    CHRIST. 


TirKi.Fru  THOOSAKO.     Cromn  8ro,  5*. 

kWTEKTS:  -  Marringe — II tneM--Letter.wri ting — 
Fricndfl — Money—The  Losa  of  Friends. 


Prti»cb«ia  would  do  well  to  folJow  hiB  example, 

let   ciiticiam    and   S-ience    Rl<mo    for  awbile. 

•ix  e«8aya  wbkh  nmkt;  up  tite  volume  are  t'le 

^  fruit  of  twenty  years'  niei^itaiioo^  and  tbey 

"e  Ibe  Ttuttinesa  ol'  age  .ibout  th»»ni  " 

Saturtlfn/  /ierleir. 


HE    PRESENCE 

OF    CHRIST 

^KKTXSMTa  THOUSAND.      Crown  ftvo,  3i.  Gd. 


BIXTH  THOUSAVD.    Crown  8vo,  U.  6d. 

"  Mrty  w»li  tike  ita  i.iaco  amongit  the  classios  of 
experimental  religion.'* — lii-rorfi. 

THE  CLAIM  OF  CHRIST. 
ON    THE    YOUNG. 

THIBD  TMOOSAKO.     Crown  8ro,  2s.  <kL 

"They  deserve  to  be  ranked  amon^t  the  moat 
rem.-irkable  pulpit  utterances  of  modern  times. 
They  deal  with  tivin;  quei^tion!)  and  real  dangera  ; 
ar-*  aim  pie  and  ytrt  powerful;  wise,  and  at  the 
aame  time  uncoiigpronii^iDg  in  the  dereoce  of  a 
aupt^rnatural  Gospel.  Wu  commend  the  work  tM 
both  timelyund  of  remarkable  value." —  Churchman, 


1'SbISTER  Jk  Co.,  LiiiiTEP,  15  &   IG  Tavistock  Street,  CovK.vr  (;arden,   W.C. 
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Truths  to  Live  by. 


A  Companioa  Volume  In  "  Everj-day  CLris- 
tun  Life.''  Fourth  Tliourand,  cro>Mi  Svo, 
itH. 

"  No  ttM'ologiiut  18  b4>ttcr  qanlificd  to  »pnk  with  lucidity 
of  the  i-urdiDml  tencu  of  the  Chritlion  cr*cd.  Caoon  Famr 
hsB  attempted  to  let  forth  theme  tcDctj  in  '  iimpio  and  uq« 
technk-al  l«nguage,'  ind  he  has  admlnbly  liuoflct'ded." 

Ituilg  TtUffrapk. 

"  We  may  wlthont  inaincerlly  say  thataiiy  one  who  will 
carifnlty  and  rcTerenlly  rrad  the  ImjoU— in  tlic  Hiroe  earnest 
ejiiritin  wlitch  it  has  nianireatiy  been  written — cannot  fail 
to  Ikt  heli>vdaiid  titr«afrthcQcd  by  it>'fniinly  pieadinirt.  Thf 
iirrulailon  of  the  book  ii  turc  (u  hv  large :  itH  iu flue iicc  and 
iti  value  aw  bound  to  be  gmW—CHurik  Jttllt^ 


Everyday  Christian  Life  ; 

Or,  SerniouB  by  ibe  Way,     Sixtli  Tlvouaand. 
CrowD  8vo,  58. 

**  Altofrclher  a  kindly,  man!/  book,  oaectin?  a  real  neodof 
a  practical,  earnest  aftv,  in  ua  able,  refre^biuf ,  and  under- 
ataudablD  way,"— P«W  Mall  GattUt. 

'•  A  book  wc  can  thorooghty  Tecommend  ....  tuppHea 
an  excellent  model  for  Imlution."— /J<«rM»y  Ckurckman, 


"  Sermon*  aboand ,  but  (tm  are  to  tn* 
te&dent'T,  and  «a  full  of  iiupres>alTe  and  baaftMtMS 
thotc  fuund  lu  thi^  little  tvimttt."— Mtirmtmf  Ftd, 

"  Dealt  with  lif  iug  qoMtkin*.  ainl  bvfiip  to  iki* 
nation  the  largre  view*  of  a  modem  i 


What  Set  Him  Right ^ 

And  other  Chapter*  (o  Udp. 
EJitioQ.    Crown  ftvo^  3«.  <- 

"  Ktndly,  wiae,  and  prerticat.  J\>a>f  oi  m 
Panon'K*  laier  pQbUcatiun*  bate  plMaad  oa  1 
thia. " — 5j»rrtij  r  or. 

Towards  the  Sansc 


Tf^achJngB  »fler  Thirty  Yi 
39.  Cd. 


•'  A  aimpHcity  and  eineerity  of  fetlipff  mUA  i 
etam  and  win  maoj  heart*  and  •oaU,"— Dmiigi 


\Vm.  TSTUSTKIl,  Limited,  l.'i  tfe.  ]{\  T.ivistook  Street,  Covent  <;ar»leii, 

CITY  OF   LONDON   TRUSS   SOCIE" 

35    FINSBURY    SQUARE. 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kl 

ES'X'ABK^XaHESD     180*7. 

Patron  -  H.B.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,     KG. 
Pr«aid«nt— Right  Hon.  LORD   EBURY,  PC.  Tr»asurer-JOHN    NORBURV.  Eaq, 

THE  importanco  of  thin   Cliarity  to   the  siitTcrtng  p'^or  of  both   sexen  and  all  agva  nittjWl 
tVuQi  ihti  fitct  that  upwardu  ot  472,000  bavo  been  already  relieved. 

Ihe  pmporlion  of  *<ggruvftlcd  cust-s  to  aiiDpte  casei  is  Urgvr  llian  it  wnn  lorracrl/j  ImM 
expensive  m^trumiiits  ure  rt.-<|uirtd,  grcRter  coht  is  entailed,  aud  increased  Kwnds  are  MeM.  ^ 
ficnplions  ami  douatiouB  will  be  tbttnktully  recdv«d  by  Lbyd'a  Bank  (l.iiuitv^i),  72  Lotnbuni  StlW^il 
and  bv  the  Stcretary,  at  the  Institution,  35  FiiUibary  Squ;ire. 

'  JOHH  WHITTtNGTOW. 


ffi:  HA  I 


AUTOTYPE    FINE    ART    GALLERY, 

74    lii^inr   OxToPCl    Street,    Xjondon, 

IKABUJ  roR  rra  msPLAY  of  copiks  ok  cklwjbated  woaiw  oy 

THE    GREAT    MASTERS. 

IC  HII  HAJBSm  COIXICnOSS  At  BUCKINGUAH  PALACE  a-id  WDTDSOI  CASTIX 

JTO  A  DECORATIVE  AND   t  ONAL  ART 

-r  Pu^hM  (40  rNM,  wttk  UkuMliau],  ftm  r««. 

All     i    i  r:  FIKB  ART  CATALOOITB  (1h«  pjj  .  ;        ,  i  for  SIXPENCE. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY,   LONDON. 


-'. .  Vr 


DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


A"        fTIVi, 
'nBoxoaxtiiu 


;ll    THE   r.uv  yr 

CBARJC  009  ilnw  I 
pr.«IBI*«jN,.ArmjS<. 

«t«tJ>«  :   ■    1  W.j  i*-: 

OURf 


Chctera, 


'JUi  ■     r\'-     J-     0OL118      BUOWJIS 


!     OAKCBS. 


•  V'itr^J 


I    J.  T.  DAVl).! 


PRUDENTIAL 

;urance  Company  Limited, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Founded   1848. 
bted  Funds  exceed 


J514,OOD,O0O. 


TIIK 


SURPLICE  SHIRT, 

Made  to  Measure. 


SAMPSON    &    CO. 

2G3  and  270 
OXtORD  STREET,    W. 


ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT  A  MIDDLEMAN, 

BAYIKG  TO  THE  ASSURED  at  least  One  BhllUng  In  aver 
Pound  paid  in  Pramluraa.    Apply  to  the 

LONDON     LIFE     ASSOCIATIOI 

81   KING  WILLIAM  STRBCT,  LONDON,  B.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1806.  Funds  In  Hand,  £4>000,OOC 

Fat^urabfy  Jievirttt^^l  f*y  i^t^rr  SO  influential  yeu'wpaper*, 

"HOW  to  SELECTiLIFE  OFFICE 


By  G.  M.  DENT,  F.aS. 


JOHN  HSTWO. 


■lOffM**    WAj<> 


URY'S 


•  : 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY  PUREtherefobe 

No  Chemicals  Used. 


i/j 


runr7f,z>  n  •iw-krrw^.  ufc*«j«  Mia 


